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TO  THE  READER. 


CiBCTJMSTAKCES  apart  j&om  the  present  undertaking,  called 
the  Author  to  the  Continent  a  considerable  time  before  the 
first  edition  appeared.  He  was  absent  three  years,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  vine  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  world.  His  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
subject  accidentally,  while  he  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observing  the  modes  in  which  the  culture  of  the  vine  was 
conducted,  its  fruit  collected,  and  the  product  cellared. 
While  his  own  observations  were  not  few,  he  omitted  no 
means  of  gaining  information  from  individuals  experienced 
in  all  relating  to  the  vineyard  and  the  vintage.  Eegarding 
the  culture  of  the  vine  in  the  Peninsula,  he  has  again  to 
acknowledge  himself  under  great  obligations  to  several  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  residents  there. 

The  Author  hopes  that  he  will  not  be  found  to  have  at¬ 
tached  greater  value  to  any  particular  claps  or  quality  of 
wines  than  the  weight  of  evidence  will  sanction.  He  has  en- 
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deavoured  to  be  strictly  impartial,  and  to  compress  all  tbe 
information  available  in  a  moderate  compass,  without  either 
overloading  the  subject  or  neglecting  necessary  illustration. 

The  additional  observations  and  researches,  which  are  con¬ 
siderable,  have  occasioned  some  little  alteration  of  form  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  of  the  present  edition.  Time 
and  commerce  have  introduced  many  changes,  which  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  record.  Our  own  colonies  are  sending  us 
importations,  which  bid  fair,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be 
worthy  of  very  particular  notice. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  opinions  here  promulgated  are  just  in 
the  maiTi,  and  that  in  discriminating  between  what  is  pure 
and  genuine  and  what  factitious,  the  truth  is  fairly  sought. 
We  mtust  not  only  endeavour  .to  be  usefiil,  btst  to  be  so 
hanestly;  and  where  the  benefit  is  uzdverBal  this  ahould 
operate  as  an  additjonal  stinmlus. 
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A  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION 


OF 

MODERN  WINES. 


PREFACE. 

Two  editions  of  this  work  having  been  required,  nothing  could  be  more 
decisive  of  a  favourable  reception.  The  present  or  third  edition  con¬ 
tains  much  additional  matter;  various  corrections  have  been  made,  and 
the  price  has  been  reduced. 

The  author  did  not  intend  to  add  anything  more  to  his  announcement 
in  the  first  edition,  had  it  not  come  to  his  knowledge  that  interested  in¬ 
dividuals  considered  he  had  done  injustice  to  the  merits  of  the  red 
wine  of  Portugal.  He  was  charged  with  depreciating  port  wine  in 
that  edition,  and  laying  upon  the  Oporto  wine  monopoly  the  burden 
of  evils  existing  in  his  own  imagination  alone,  seeing  that  the  monopoly 
had  been  destroyed,  and  that,  whether  the  monopoly  existed  or  not,  the 
wine  of  Oporto  was  the  only  proper  wine  for  this  country. 

The  common  sense  of  the  public  is  insulted  by  an  assertion,  that 
duties  to  favour  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  all  others  are  wise,  honest, 
or  benefidid.  The  wines  imported  must  be  paid  for  by  exported  manu- 
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factures  of  some  kind,  either  in  direct  interchange,  or  by  a  more  cir-  i 
cuitous  operation.  W ool  had  no  claim  to  protection  on  export  over  iron  or  : 
cotton.  Such  a  distinction  was  an  inj  ustice  to  consumers ;  it  obliged  them  i 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  what  they  purchased,  and  it  encouraged  monopoly.  • 
Bight  principles  will  ever  finally  preyail  in  commercial  legislation,  and 
ba£9e  the  caprice,  or  false  views  of  a  minister.  In  the  present  instance 
they  have  triumphed,  and  the  country  confesses  its  obligations  to  that 
clearer  insight  into  the  principles  of  trade,  which  made  government 
abolish  the  Portuguese  monopoly.  It  is  thus  of  great  importance  to 
have  right  principles  acknowledged  by  those  who  rule, — retraction  be¬ 
comes  impossible,  and  the  future  will  effect  all  else  that  is  desirable. 
But,  although  the  Methuen  Treaty  is  no  more,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  system  it  organised,  of  its  spirit,  of  the  habits  it  generated,  of 
its  ill-treatment  of  the  vinous  product,  its  local  infiuence,  its  preju¬ 
dices,  and  its  struggles  to  maintain  prices  by  capital  previously  invested. 
The  preference  for  Fort  wine  in  Ens^knd  at  first,  not  because  it  was  the 
best  wine,  but  because  the  duty  was  formerly  low,  had,  from  the  invete¬ 
racy  of  habit,  rendered  a  proper  examination  of  the  simple  question— 
what  “  qualities  really  constiftste  good  wine?* — impossible  to  be  consi¬ 
dered.  The  predilections  of  a  century  were  in  its  favour.  Time  alone 
could  alter  these,  and  direct  into  another  channel  the  capital  employed 
in  sustaining  the  high  prices  and  sophistications  of  Port  wine.  The 
wine  of  Oporto  is  the  standard  by  which  Englishmen  were  once  led  to 
judge  of  all  other  kinds  of  wine,. a  good  natural  growth  injured  by  bad 
management.  * 

The  effect  of  the  monopoly  was  twofold :  it  depreciated  the  good 
wine,  blending  together  vintage  after  vintage,  and  burying  merits  and 
defects  alike  in  a  sea  of  brandy,  because  “  quantity  paid  better  than 
quality,”  and  it  raised  the  prices  of  the  wines  exorbitantly.  Thus, 
imitations  of  Port  wine  were  rendered  worthy  of  study,  and  importa¬ 
tions  from  France  were  effected  under  that  name  by  transhipping, 
while  the  heavier  duty  on  French  wines  was  evaded.  I  have  shown 
that  very  large  quantities  of  wine  have  been  received  into  this  country 
and  dru^  as  Port,  without  the  discovery  of  their  origin;  and,  secondly, 

I  have  touched  briefly  upon  the  consequences  which  may  ultimately 
follow  this  knowledge  and  the  equalisation  of  the  duties,  for  to  this 
last  measure  succeeded  changes  in  conunerce  as  respect  wine,  which 
are  very  far  from  being  apprehended  in  all  their  extent. 

When  long-established  monopolies,  and  the  mischiefs  they  generate, 
become  prejudicial  to  the  consumer,  changes  cannot  be  remote.  The 
Oporto  trade  was  too  long  a  serious  ipjury  to  the  people  of  England. 
The  concentration  of  British  capital,  and  the  unwearied  activity  of 
British  merchants  acting  on  the  Company,  it  succeeded  in  raising  the 
price  of  the  wine  enormously.  It  was  not  any  fresh  demand  on  the 
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part  of  tiie  consumer,  makii^  the  commodity  scarcer,  but  a  monopoly 
m  tile  management  of  the  market  by  the  capitalist,  that  caused  this 
increase  of  price.  When  commodities  can  be  sold  or  withheld  at 
Measure,  and  be  mingled  and  adulterated  with  no  regard  to  the  natural 
principte  of  the  article  in  adherence  to  blind  cupidity,  the  result 
will  ultimately  defeat  expectation.  The  price,  too,  ceases  to  be  the 
natural  market  value,  which  becomes  in  consequence  forced  and  facti¬ 
tious.  That  which  is  morally  unsound  may  flourish  for  a  time,  but  it 
is  litiile  to  be  destroyed  on  the  occurrence  of  contingencies  that  seem 
in  themselves  very  insignificant.  The  basis  for  all  enduring  transac¬ 
tions  is  the  rock  ci  right  principla 

The  object  of  these  observations  is  a  public  one.  Every  clear¬ 
sighted  merchant  must  know  that  what  benefits  the  public  benefits 
himself.  To  uphold  the  cause  of  the  public,  is  to  support  the  best 
interest  of  the  home  merchant.  The  public  have  a  right  to  candid 
and  honourable  dealing;  and  now,  it  must  be  added,  when  all  foreign 
wine  countries,  save  the  Cape,  are  open  to  England  at  one  rate  of  duty, 
it  is  proper  that  every  wine  should  be  rightly  designated,  that  every 
variety  should  come  openly  into  the  market,  andtliat  Englishmen 
should  be  id)le  to  choose  for  themselves,  not  drinking  wines  of  Cette, 
Beni  Carlos,  or  Boussillon,  or  adulterated  Oporto  wine  as  genuine  port, 
but  for  what  they  really  are,  whether  in  respect  to  merit  or  price.  It 
has  also  been  deemed  right  to  show  to  the  world,  what  no  one  can 
gainsay,  that  we  have  been  drinking  in  this  country  for  a  long  time 
the  wines  of  other  countries  as  port  wine:  such  wines  entering  under 
that  appellation  and  rate  of  duty.  This  statement  has  been  proved  in 
the  sequel 

The  temptation  to  call  wines  by  fraudulent  names  has  been  great, 
but  the  common  sense  of  the  public  will  find  out  the  secret;  a  little 
time  only  being  required  for  that  purpose.  The  wines  of  the  south  of 
■\  France  are  now  made  to  suit  the  English  taste,  which  values  wine,  not 
^  its  ripeness  or  vinosity,  but  for  its  heat  and  firuitiness.  The  stock 
of  old  French  wine  of  the  south  has  been  so  much  in  demand  in  Brazil, 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  England  also,  under  the  name  of  Fort,  that 
the  supply  was  not  at  one  time  adequate  to  the  demand  although  the 
production  was  abundant. 

The  author  shows  that  the  stock  of  Portuguese  wines,  when  abundant, 
bore  an  excessive  cost,  owing  to  artificial  causes;  and  that  makers  must 
attend  to  the  pure  growths,  and  descend  to  fair  prices  again,  or  they 
will  be  supplanted  by  other  wines  of  vinous  qualities  more  than^equal  to 
those  that  the  British  public  have  drunk  heretofore. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  what  was  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  in 
the  former  and  present  observations  upon  the  wines  of  Portugal  in 
this  work.  The  author  trusted  that  he  had  answered  those  who 
censured  his  previous  remarks.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  making  such 
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facts  more  prominent  in  his  first  edition,  intending  to  give  the  reader 
his  own  opinions,  without  the  data  on  which  they  were  formed ;  indeed, 
after  that  edition  went  to  press,  he  accumulated  new  facts.  Those 
opinions  were  stated  to  be  wrong,  the  Port  wine  trade  to  have  always 
been  a  most  advantageous  one  for  the  public,  and  the  wine  itself  as 
beneficial  for  the  stomachs  of  Englishmen  as  any  that  nature  bestows. 
K  only  nature  was  concerned,  this  might  be  true:  the  author  con¬ 
demn^  the  interference  of  art  in  the  business;  and  it  is  here  issue 
was  joined,”  as  the  lawyers  say.  This  preface,  he  trusts,  explains  his 
remarks  upon  Oporto  wines  in  his  first  edition. 

Continual  changes  occur  in  the  modes  of  treating  the  product  of  the 
vintage,  and  new  growths  appear.  There  is  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  taste  of  those  who  take  the  better  classes  of  wine  since  this 
work  went  first  to  the  press.  Wines  artificially  strengthened  and 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  all  orders  of  consumers  with  the  same 
name  and  quality  ascribed  to  all,  are  now  rejected  for  natural  growths, 
which  are  cooler  and  more  exhilarating.  The  tendency  of  all  refined 
persons  of  the  present  day  is  to  the  purer  and  better  growths,  and  of 
such  wines  new  varieties  have  been  introduced  by  the  best  merchants^ 
The  long  interval  of  peace  enjoyed  in  Europe  has  made  individuals  of 
competent  means  better  acquainted  with  the  choice  wines  of  Europe, 
and  among  such,  less  of  some  of  the  old  and  customary  kinds  have  b^n 
taken.  The  same  circumstance  has  probably  tended  to  a  less  con¬ 
sumption  of  every  kind  at  the  table.  People  do  not  now  sit  as  long 
as  their  fathers,  and  in  both  the  foregoing  respects  lean  towards  an 
imitation  of  their  continental  neighbours.  There  is  an  increased  desire 
peculiar  to  the  time  everywhere,  in  all  classes,  to  become  as  much  as 
possible  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  what  tends  to  luxury  or  com¬ 
fort,  and  in  regard  to  a  very  ancient  contribution  to  living  enjoyment 
in  all  ages  and  nations  the  information  sought  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  improved  in  this  upon  the  preceding  editions. 

The  author  is  gratified  to  find  that  some  of  his  prognostications  on 
the  subject  of  changes  in  the  pjiblic  feeling  in  regard  to  wine  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  advance  of  a  purer  taste.  The  value  set  upon  German 
wines  in  proportion  to  their  extravagant  age  has  died  away.  These 
wines,  some  of  the  most  pure,  perfect,  and  healthy  in  the  world,  are 
now  drunk  in  perfection  at  a  reasonable  time  after  the  vintage.  There 
are  several  other  circumstances  which  might  be  noticed  of  a  similar 
character,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
processes  pursued  at  the  vintage  are  more  minutely  given  in  one  or 
two  instances  than  was  done  before.  The  means  by  which  the  great 
end  of  fermentation  is  conducted,  are  so  varied,  yet  the  termination  is 
so  uniform,  that  to  burden  the  text  with  new  details,  which  have 
reached  the  author’s  hands,  would  be  superfluous. 

London,  October  1, 1851. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

ON  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WINES, 


CmiODUCTORT  OR  ARCIERT  WIRKS — WRTTEBS  VFCJR  THE  SUB¬ 

JECT— CORFLICTIRO  BTATEMERTS — Vn^E  IR  KNOLARD— FfUCES  OF  ’WIRES 
FOEatEtlLY— SUFEKlOErcr  OP  ERARCE  AS  A  WIRE  COUSTfiY, 

The  separation  of  all  knowledge  which  is  of  a  useful  cha¬ 
racter  from  pedantic  terms  and  idle  eonjecturea,  aeema  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  demand  for  works  which  conrey  as  much  as 
possible  of  fact.  Man  is  a  more  active  animal  than  he  ever 
was  before*  While  human  lile  appears  to  have  received  pro¬ 
longed  duration,  the  gift  seems  conferred  only  to  stimulate 
acti\dty  and  leaves  the  impress  upon  the  mind,  that  years 
fleet  with  accelerated  rapidity. 

Yet  the  interest  connected  with  the  present  subject  cannot 
be  denied.  If  an  etiual  attraction  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times  be  a  virtue,  that  virtue  belongs  eminently  to 
wine*  Sacred  and  profane  history  have  alike  dwelt  upon  it. 
Even  the  name,  so  similar  in  the  more  civilised  nations, 
evinces  the  miiveraality  of  it  as  a  subject.  In  Englaud  we 
call  it  winffy  not  from  the  Latin  vinea,  which  we  have  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  tree  that  produces  it,  hut  from  the  Frencli 
riji,  or  Anglo-Saxon  iran,  or  German  wein^  Dntcli  vim. 
Banish  tpyn,  or,  as  our  tongue  is  so  complex,  from  more 
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southern  countries,  as  the  Latin  vinvm,  the  Italian  vino,  the 
Spanish  vino,  or  the  Portuguese  vinho.  The  Greek  ovnoa  is 
clearly  not  of  the  same  family  origin. 

Among  the  ancients,  tiie  Tallied  wine,  expressed  in  many 
wa^,  was  in  none  more  atrongly  ao  than  in  mhigliTO  it  with 
their  mytiicdogy .  Oairia,  or  the  sun,  in  was  the  source 

whenoe  the  Greeks  drew  their  beautiM  mole  of  Dionysus, 
or  Bacchus  bom  of  Semde,’*  to  be  a  joy  to  mortiJs.” 
Egypt  and  Palestine  had  wine  at  a  very  early  period.  %e 
hut^  of  ^Noah’s  drunkenness,  and  of  Pharoah  and  his 
butior.  Sire  tdie  dldest  accounts  of  wine  that  hare  reached  us. 
The  Maseottc  wine  of  Egypt  was  a  white  wine,  mentioned 
by  Hcuraee.  Meroe  was  a  wine  countiy  of  that  kingdom. 
Them  were  wines  grown  near  Alexandria.  The  TiBniotic  is 
mentioned  as  an  Egyptian  wine.  Phoenicia  had  her  wines  of 
Byhlos,  and  there  are  wines  recorded  as  being  grown  in 
Lydia,  at  Tmolus.  Though  wine  is  alluded  to  in  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  the  names  of  only  two  kinds  have  come  down  to  the 
present  day,  one  of  which  is  that  of  Lebanon,  the  other  that 
of  Helhon,  near  Damascus,  which  the  Eomans  called  Chaly- 
bon,  supposed  to  be  a  sweet  species.  Homer  mentions  wines 
which  it  may  be  presumed  were  of  the  sweet  kind,  from  the 
epithets  applied  to  their  description.  The  wine  of  Maro- 
nea,  in  Thrace,  is  mentioned  in  the  “  Odyssey,”  named  from 
Maron,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  and  grown  on  the  hill  of  Ismarus, 
supposed  to  have  been  of  a  very  potent  quality.  Almost  all 
the  Greek  islands  produced  wines,  many  of  which  were  vmo 
eotto,  or  boiled,  used  either  alone  or  to  mingle  with  other 
growths.  Honey  and  different  substances  were  mixed  with 
them,  and  sometimes  drugs.  Crete,  Lesbos,  Thasos,  and 
Chios  were  noted  for  their  wines.  The  Phanean  wine  was 
grown  in  Chios,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  islands  for  the 
character  of  its  growths.  The  Eoman,  LucuUus,  never  saw 
more  than  a  single  cup  of  this  wine  served  up  at  one  time  at 
the  table  of  his  father.  Ehodes,  Corcyra,  Zante,  Cos,  and 
other  islands,  are  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers  as  having  their 
own  wines.  The  Mendean  wine  was  from  Thrace,  and  the 
Malmsey  of  the  present  day  owes  its  origin  in  the  renowned 
land  of  Greece,  to  the  Morea,  known  a  few  hundred  years 
since  as  Malvasia  and  Eomania. 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  peculiar  ideas  of  wine. 
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mingled  sea-water  with  their  wine  before  drinking  it, 
the  j  thought  improyed  its  flayour.  It  was  boiled  before 
the  mingling.  The  Eomans  copied  the  example,  which  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  effort  of  a  slave  to  prevent  detection,  who, 
Saving  robbed  his  master’s  cask,  filled  it  up  with  salt  water. 
Ihe  BiDmans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  however  singular  the 
enstom  might  be,  whatever  was  their  fashion.  The  substances 
tW  mingled  in  their  wines  were  of  opposite  characters, 
and  must  have  destroyed  the  natural  q^ities.  Besides 
saltwater,  they  infused  asafoetida,  tar,  bitumen,  pitch,  myrrh, 
aloes,  gums,  p^per,  spikenard,  poppies,  wormwood,  cassia, 
milk,  chalk,  bitter  almonds,  and  cypress.  All  these  were 
steeped,  eac^  or  more  than  one  of  them  in  the  different  wines 
dniu  by  both  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

Ihe  ancients  exposed  their  wines  to  the  action  of  smoke, 
in  a  sort  of  kiln  or  chamber  called  a  fumarivm^  which  thick¬ 
ened  and  matured  them.  It  would  appear  that  their  wine 
was  made  firom  vines  suffered  to  grow  to  the  full  natur^  ex¬ 
tent,  unpruned,  and,  therefore,  the  must  being  weak  might 
require  some  kind  of  preparation  to  prevent  ascescency, 
though  at  the  expense  of  delicacy.  Wine-mixing  seems  to 
have  been  an  important  employment,  not  as  with  the  modems, 
implying,  for  example,  the  mingling  of  Cape  and  other  white 
wines  to  simulate  sherry,  hut  with  some  of  the  substances 
just  mentioned.  This  explains  what  was  meant  by  “  mixed 
wine”  among  the  Jews,  whose  wine  was  mixed  with  aloes 
and  myrrh,  or  wormwood.  Ovid  deifies  a  wine-mingler  who 
had  quitted  life : 

•  ■  ■  ■  -oDe  of  giant  line 

Who  to  the  gods  does  mix  immortal  wine. 

The  wine  thus  mingled  was  taken  in  Murrhine  cups ;  a 
substance  about  which  critics  are  not  agreed.  It  was  said  to 
impart  a  peculiar  flavour  to  the  wine.  But  the  wines  were 
commonly  drunk  out  of  small  glasses  called  cyaths,  of  which 
as  many  were  taken  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of  the 
party  toasted,  and  they  were  crowned  or  filled  to  an  overflow. 
The  cyath  was  not  equal  to  the  modern  wine-glass  in  size. 
It  was  just  the  twelfth  of  a  pint,  or  0'469|-  of  a  cubic  inch. 
So  that  a  lady’s  name  of  six  letters  would  demand  only  three 
of  the  middle-sized  wine-glasses  of  the  present  day.  The 
most  renowned  of  the  ancient  wines  among  the  Eomans  was 
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the  Palemian,  which  grew  upon  the  volcanic  Campania  near 
Naples,  where  also  the  Massic  was  produced.  The  Falemian 
was  the  product  of  a  hill-side.  It  was  rough,  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  strong.  It  was  drunk  at  ten  years  old,  when  it 
was  mellowed,  softened,  and  had  imbibed  somewhat  of  a  bitter 
taste.  The  price  was  high.  Calenian,  and  Pormian  wine 
as  well,  were  products  of  the  vine  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
Caesar;*  as  was  the  Caecuban,  so  named  from  the  city  of 
Caecubum,  where  the  vineyards  were  situated  on  the  Palus, 
or  low  grounds,  near  Amycle.  Falemian  was  sometimes 
mingled  with  Chian  to  soften  it.  These  vnnes  were  taken 
after  being  cooled  in  snow.  They  were  brought  to  the  table 
in  flasks,  not  corked,  but  having  a  little  fine  oil  poured  into 
the  necks  to  exclude  the  air.  Sea-water  boiled  was  de¬ 
manded,  a  small  quantity  of  which  was  mixed  with  the  wine. 
Palernian  wine  was  distinguished  by  wine  of  Gauranum,  of 
Paustinianum,  and  of  Palernum,  from  grovring  on  the  top, 
middle,  and  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  ancients  noted  the  years 
of  celebrated  growths,  as  that  of  the  Opimian  year,  or  the 
year  of  Borne,  632,  when  Opimius  was  consul.  It  was  in 
high  esteem  a  century  afterwards.  The  Eomans  marked 
their  amphorae,  or  wine  vessels  (containing  seven  gallons  and 
a  pint  modem  measure),  with  the  consul’s  name,  which  in¬ 
dicated  the  year  of  the  vintage.  Many  amphorae  now  exist 
with  the  legible  mark  of  the  vintage. 

Other  famous  growths  among  the  Eomans  were  the  Setine, 
the  favourite  wine  of  Augustus  Caesar,  said  to  be  lighter  than 
the  Palemian,  and  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues.  It 
was  grown  near  Setia,  in  the  beautiful  Campania,  a  tovm 
overhanging  the  Pontine  Fields.  Surrentine  was  a  wine  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Emperor  Caligula.  It  was  made  at  Surren- 
tum,  and  was  little  inferior  to  Palemian  or  Massic.  This 
wine  was  described  as  a  mild  wine,  less  affecting  the  head, 
according  to  Pliny,  than  some  other  kinds.  The  Alban  wine 
was  grown  on  the  hills  of  that  name.  Paudine  was  like  the 

•  Hence  Martial: — 

Crown  the  deathless  Falemian,  my  boy  I 
Draw  the  quincunx*  from  out  the  old  cask — 

Of  the  gods  who  can  heighten  the  joy  ? 

*Tis  for  Csesar  fire  bumpers  I  ask. 

*  The  quincunx  is  the  fire  letters  in  the  name  of  Csosar. 
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Falenuan  in  qnaliiy,  and  was  ^wn  in  the  Campania  Felix. 
Near  Naples,  the  feifoline  mil  was  noted  for  its  growths, 
and  Mount  Aulon,  opposite  Tarentum,  now  called  Castri 
Vetere.  Mamertine  wine  was  made  in  Sicily,  near  Messina. 
Nomentine  was  a  light  Eoman  red  wine.  Spoletine  was  light, 
sweet,  and  had  a  yellowish  tinge.  Signian  was  astringent, 
and  recommended  medicinally.  The  Ceretan  was  gro^m  in 
Etruria,  and  is  supposed  to  have  resembled  the  Setine.  Pol- 
lium  was  a  sweet  Syracusan  wine.  That  of  the  Sabine  Farm 
is  immortalised  by  Horace  more  through  its  connexion  mth 
genius  than  any  intrinsic  excellence  of  its  own.  The  vine¬ 
yard  was  situated  where  two  mountains  opened,  and  formed  a 
secluded  valley,  the  sides  of  which  faced  the  east  and  west 
respectively.  The  stream  from  the  Fount  of  Bandusia  ran 
tbiough  the  fields  of  the  farm.  Horace  mentions  having  on 
this  fa^  to  offer  his  guests  some  five-year  old  wine  of  Min- 
tomse,  grown  near  Sinuessa.  The  poet  had  also  some  Mar- 
sian  wine,  the  best  of  his  stock,  of  the  age  of  the  Marsian  war, 
or  about  the  year  65  before  Christ.  Ojpimian  wine  could 
not  be  bought  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Cffisar,  such  was  the 
value  set  upon  it.  Thus,  all  that  remained  was  probablv  in 
private  cellars.  Other  wines  of  Italy,  the  names  of  which 
remain,  are  the  Pucine,  grown  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
upon  a  stony  hill-side.  This  wine  was  said  to  have  prolonged 
the  life  of  the  Empress  Julia  Augusta  to  eighty-two  years. 
The  Bihsetian  wine  was  grown  in  the  territory  of  Verona. 
The  Praetutian,  Latinensian,  Statonian,  Palmesian,  and  Gra- 
viscan  wines,  are  mentioned  among  those  of  the  Romans. 
Pliny  states  that  the  number  of  wines  in  esteem  in  his  time 
was  fifty-four  Italian  and  twenty-six  foreign  species.  (See 
A^endix,  No.  XXYII.) 

That  adulterations  of  wine  were  practised  in  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Horace,  as  they  are  at  present  in  England,  is  clear, 
from  the  accounts  of  the  entertainments  of  those  times  still 
extant.  Greek  wines  were  thus  imitated. 

The  age  of  the  wine  of  the  Sabine  Farm  is  stated  by 
Horace,  and  that  it  was  used  to  cheer  the  ancients  much  in 
the  same  social  domestic  manner  as  the  temperate  among 
the  modems  use  it  at  present,  when  winter’s  chill  blasts 
prevail : 
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Heap  up  the  fir^  drire  off  the  cold, 

Bring  l^ine  wine  of  four  years  old, 

And  leave  the  Gods  our  cares  !* 

Some  of  the  Boman  wines  are  mentioned  as  twenty 
years  old,  some  as  sixty-five.  Several  centimes  elapse 
fore  the  Eomans  made  their  own  wine.  They  impon 
before  that  from  Greece.  Among  the  Greek  wines,  tl 
Clazomenm  was  in  considerable  repute  in  Eome.  The  ! 
lian,  from  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  M^sican,  seem  to  have 
held  in  small  esteem.  The  wine  of  Massilia,  now  Mars 
was  censured  for  being  smoky  by  Martial.  The  same  i 
compares  the  bouquet  of  a  bottle  of  Ealemian,  upon  op 
it,  to  the  sweet  breath  of  Diadumona.  The  wine  of  Tan 
now  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  is  said  to  have  approached  Ealc 
in  excellence.  The  wines  of  the  Bhone  were  not  1 
valued,  except  those  of  Vienne,  then  called  Vienna. 

The  Bomans  seem  to  have  been  partial  to  thick  > 
They  boiled  down  their  must  one-third,  and  then  mi 
drugs  with  it,  to  impart  the  desired  fiavour.  Pliny  sayi 
the  drunkards  of  his  day  took  pumice-stone  before  th( 
to  at  a  drinking  bout  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Some  of 
swilled  amazing  draughts;  a  gallon  was  a  common  m 
They  used  both  skins  and  amphorm  for  holding  their 
the  former  were  called  utres.  The  amphorsB  were  m£ 
baked  day,  anointed  with  a  proper  substance  to  close  i 
pores,  and  prevent  leakage.  They  held  from  seven  or 
gallons  up  to  several  barrels.  They  were  fixed  in  the  gi 
having  a  pointed  termination.  They  have  similar,  but  1 
day  vessels  at  Manzanares  to  this  day.  In  shape,  th 
phorsB  were  conical,  with  a  mouth  and  handles :  a  co 
day  was  luted  on,  and  waxed,  to  keep  out  the  air.  Th( 
of  the  vintage  was  generally  marked  in  red  letters, 
vessels  out  of  which  the  wine  was  drunk  were  variou 
some  exceedingly  rare,  rich,  and  costly,  ornamented 
amber,  gold,  and  gems.  They  had  also  bottles  and  ci 
glass.  Some  were  made  in  Egypt,  some  at  Surrentum 
the  flasks  they  used  were  manumetured  in  Syria.  No 
in  libations  to  the  gods,  but  on  all  great  occasions,  the^ 

•  Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 
Large  reponens. — Hor. 
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to  hsYe  been  careful  to  adopt  tbe  most  costly  material.  The 
Greeks  miogled  water  with  their  wine  at  pabUc  entertain- 
ments,  by  a  law  of  Amphytrion,  revived  by  ^lon,  in  order 
that  people  might  return  home  sober.  The  Jews  were  or¬ 
dered  to  use  pure  “  unmixed”  wine  in  their  sacrifices,  and  the 
same  point  was  observed  in  the  sacrifices  of  Numa,  at  Home. 
This  plainly  shows  that  mixing  wine  with  drugs,  as  in  modem 
tunes  with  brandy,  was  to  render  it  more  intoxicating,  which 
would  desecrate  wine  used  in  Ubations  to  the  gods.  Bumpers, 
or  crowning  the  glass  on  drinking  a  toast,  was  a  practice  bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  Bomans  from  the  Gh^eks,  and  most  probably 
oriCTMl  with  that  wonderful  people. 

When  the  wines  were  closed  up  in  the  amphorae,  they  were 
placed  in  the  fumarium,  to  mellow  by  warmth  and  to  thicken, 
as  well  as  to  imbibe  a  slight  smoky  flavour.  This  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  modem  custom  of  our  Indian  voyage,  to 
mdlow  Madeira  by  heat  and  motion.  The  amphorae  were 
then  placed  in  the  ground,  regularly  arranged,  and  marked. 
The  accounts  that  have  reached  us  forbid  the  supposition  that 
the  Greeks  had  any  depositories  like  modem  wine-cellars  in 
temperature  and  dampness,  for  they  placed  their  wine  where 
there  were  cloths,  costly  vessels,  and  brazen  armour,  which  a 
damp  cellar  would  have  spoiled.  The  amphorae  being  her- 
metieally  sealed,  and  the  earthenware  impervious  to  atmo- 
roheoric  influence — the  wines,  too,  being  so  thick  and  viscid 
liat  they  were  diluted  with  water  very  frequently — ^it  is 
probable  that  temperature  was  less  a  matter  of  moment 
with  the  ancient  than  the  better  modem  wines,  which  are 
valued  for  fireshness  and  delicacy.  The  Eomans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  extensive  buildings,  where  large  quantities  of  wine 
w«e  stored  up  after  the  vintage;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  had  cellars  in  their  houses  as  well. 

The  colour  of  their  wines  was  various.  They  perfumed 
them,  and  thus  their  fragrance  was  evidently  the  product  of 
art,  and  not  the  natural  bouquet  of  pure  wine.  The  poets 
supply  many  passages  that  point  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
aojcient  wines,  and  make  continual  allusion  to  them,  in  pas¬ 
sages  of  great  beauty.  Homer,  Anacreon,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  and  Horace,  Martial,  Persius,  Virgil,  Plautus,  and 
other  poets  among  the  Eomans,  make  allusions  which  may  or 
may  not  be  literally  correct  regarding  them.  These,  and  the 
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writers  on  agricultural  subjects  or  natural  history,  afford  the 
sole  glimpses  of  all  we  know  upon  the  subject  among  the  Iwo 
greatest  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  wines  of  the  modems,  there  is  no  doubt,  are  much 
more  perfect  than  those  of  the  ancients  as  far  as  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  anything  carrying  the  stamp  of  authenticity, 
which  has  reached  the  present  time.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  briefly  those  writers  who  have  treated  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  treated  it  generally  with  that  attachment  to  favoured 
theories  which  renders  so  many  men  of  talent  agreeable  en¬ 
thusiasts  in  behalf  of  aU  that  is  old,  however  dubious  the 
authority  upon  which  they  found  their  conclusions.  What 
we  know  of  the  ancients  in  the  way  of  fact,  we  may  safe^ 
use  ;  what  we  guess  relating  to  them,  if  always  amusing,  it  is 
not  always  useful  to  communicate. 

The  wines  drunk  by  the  Eomans  were  mixed  or  adulterated 
wines,  and  were  consequently  not  pure,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term.  Even  in  the  ancient  sense,  as  the  reader  will 
see  in  the  account  of  the  best  wine  ^ven  by  Mago,  quoted 
hereafter,  the  d^  wines  were  not  considered  the  most  worthy; 
It  was  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Eome,  in  the  Augustan 
age,  that  we  discover  w'ine  to  have  been  deteriorated.  Yet 
this  was  the  age  of  the  Ealemian,  the  taste  and  colour  of 
which  have  been  so  much  disputed.  Some  have  fancied  it  was 
of  the  colour  of  Madeira.  One  w  riter  thinks  it  was  whiter 
and  many  commentators  declare  it  was  black,  while  it  was 
very  probably  neither.  The  poets  frequently  use  the  slight 
apparent  colour  which  an  object  may  assume  for  the  real  hue, 
hence  the  “black”  of  Martial,  applied  to  Ealernian,  might 
be  intense  red,  or  purple,  or  violet,  but  was  hardly  white. 
To  receive  the  language  and  allusions  of  poetry  as  direct  evi¬ 
dence  in  such  a  matter,  would  be  to  change  the  nature  ol 
poetry  itself,  which  professes  to  accommodate  most  things 
upon  which  it  touches  to  a  standard  of  ideal  excellence. 

The  historians  of  wine  have  hitherto  been  of  the  medical 
profession.  To  render  it  more  singular,  even  the  laureate  oi 
the  vine,  Eedi,  with  his  “  Bacco  in  Toscana,”  was  a  physician, 
while  in  treating  the  subject  he  affords,  by  his  facetiousness, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  solemnity  of  style  and  mannez 
which  marks  the  grave  periods  of  his  brethren.  Bacci,  a  pa¬ 
tient  and  learned  writer,  wrote  his  history  in  Latin,  and  died 
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at  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  his  work  on  wine  is,  in 
many  respects,  valuable,  though  Haller  speaks  of  it  slight¬ 
ingly.  In  1775  Sir  Edward  Barry,  having  read  Bacci,  became 
“wine  wise,”  to  borrow  a  word  from  Beaumont  and  Eletcher, 
and  composed  his  observations  on  the  “  Wines  of  the  An- 
dents.”  Using  all  of  Barry’s  treatise  which  was  worth 
taking,  Dr.  Henderson  compiled  his  volume  on  wines.  He 
designed  at  first  only  to  publish  an  improved  edition  of 
Bar^,  until  he  saw  that  making  sense  of  so  strange  a  jumble 
was  unpossible.  Barry,  in  treating  of  Grreek  wines,  cannot 
I  lefrain  from  introducing  Bath  waters,  while  his  implicit  faith 
in  everything  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  is  carried  to  a 
hdicrous  extent.  He  finds  that  Hippocrates  gave  his  patients 
Thasian  wine  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  parts  wine  to  one 
of  water,  and  he  thence  infers  the  potency  of  the  wine,  beyond 
any  belonging  to  these  “degenerate  days,”  with  the  weight  of 
tke  stiU  in  their  favour,  of  which  the  ancients  knew  nothing. 

A  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  Sir  Edward  Barry’s  vo¬ 
lume  will  explain  them  sufficiently.  Little  information  of 
moment  on  the  wines  of  the  ancients  is  mixed  with  much 
absurdity.  Much  is  gathered  from  poetical  passages  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  that  allude  but  generally  to  the  sub- 
I  ject  of  wine ;  and  after  all,  with  what  information  is  left  upon 
the  subject  of  agriculture  by  one  or  two  of  the  ancients,  the 
information  of  that  which  it  was  most  important  to  know, 
the  quality  and  fiavour  of  the  ancient  wmes,  amounts  to 
Htde. 

Hippocrates  first  led  Dr,  Barry  to  the  subject  of  wines,  by 
his  medical  rules  respecting  them ;  hence  he  was  induced  to 
inquire  into  their  nature  and  principles.  He  thinks  Hippo¬ 
crates  mistaken,  when  he  speaks  of  black  wines,  “  which  are 
nowhere  produced.”  Now  there  are  the  “black”  wines 
made  at  Cahors,  in  Prance,  at  this  day ;  their  colour  is  appa¬ 
rently  that  of  ink,  arising  from  their  intense  violet  hue. 
Nor  was  Barry  aware  that  Hippocrates,  when  he  speaks  of 
wine  and  its  ancient  use  in  different  degrees  of  strength, 
might  be  treating  of  a  remedy  for  fever,  at  this  moment  used 
in  several  parts  of  G^reece.  This  is  a  much  better  way  of 
accounting  for  what  seems  “obscure,”  in  the  rules  of  the 
Greek  physician,  than  any  light  Barry  has  been  able  to  throw 
upon  the  subject.  Old  thick  wine  is  still  a  remedy  in  Cyprus 
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forterfcian  and  quartan  agues,  common  in  that  and  so 
other  of  the  Greek  islands,  where  the  old  wine  used  to  bi 
like  oil.  Dr.  Henderson  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  i 
circumstance,  when  he  corrects  Barry,  by  supposing 
drink  was  used  merely  as  a  diluent,  for  even  in  that  charad 
in  most  fevers,  wine  would  seem  oddly  applied,  unless 
patient  were  in  a  state  of  convalescence ;  I  say  this  with 
due  deference  to  better  Esculapian  knowledge. 

Barry’s  first  chapter  treats  of  the  nature  and  principle* 
wine,  and  gives  Boerhaave’s  idea  of  fermentation,  a  subj 
now  better  understood.  Water,  fire,  terrestrial,  saline,  * 
oily  parts,  with  ardent  spirit,  Barry  describes  as  the  com 
nent  substances  of  wine.  In  his  second  chapter,  he  eni 

rn  “the  wines  of  the  ancients,”  and  introduces  Galen  i 
Italian  wines ;  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Athaaneus,  too, 
^oted.  “  Inspissated”  wines  are  touched  upon ;  Cato,  Vai 
Columella,  and  Bacci  are  introduced.  The  doctor  then  c 
siders  the  mode  adopted  by  the  ancients  in  making  and  ] 
serving  their  wines ;  and  announces  the  notable  discov* 
that  they  were  either  weak,  strong,  or  intermediate, 
laments  that  modem  wine-coopers  know  nothing  of  fin 
with  ismglass,  eggs,  and  similar  matters,  though  it  has  b 
practised  across  the  Channel,  and  probably  in  England,  t 
out  of  mind.  The  mixing  of  salt  water  with  viscid  win 
noted,  and  that  Chian  wine  was  adulterated  into  Ealemiaa 
the  use  of  hepatic  aloes,  a  pleasant  example  of  the  purit; 
ancient  wines.  He  next  alludes  to  the  wine-measures 
the  ancients,  quoting  Dr.  Arbuthnot  for  an  authority.  ’ 
“  wine-cellars  of  the  ancients”  form  another  chapter.  ’ 
custom  of  burying  a  vessel  of  wine  on  the  birth  of  a.  cl 
common  at  this  day  in  Greece,  was,  it  appears,  anciently  ] 
valent  at  Borne.  Barry  then  treats  of  Ib^man  wines  and 
wines  of  the  Campania  Eelix.  The  descriptions  are  drj 
largely  from  the  poets.  The  mixture  of  twenty  parts  of  wi 
with  one  of  wine,  is  quoted  from  the  ninth  book  of 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  to  show  how  powerful  the  wine  must  1: 
been.  Such  quotations  prove  nothing.  The  poet,  whei 
extolled  the  strength  of  the  wine,  naturally  exaggerated, 
cording  to  the  cu^om  of  poets  at  all  times.  Besides, 
Thasian  might  have  been  in  the  case  to  which  allusioi 
made,  a  mixed  wine,  after  the  sense  of  the  term  which 
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.  leader  will  find  in  the  latter  part  of  this  yolume.  Again,  in 
some  wine  countries  of  the  South,  wine  is  rarely  drunk  un- 
mingled  with  water,  especially  in  Greece,  where  the  resin  and 
pitch  at  this  day  ^vour  it  so  intensely.  The  taking  such 
passages  as  proof  at  all,  is  a  fallacy  throughout  his  work. 

The  ^^entertainments  and  suppers  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans”  are  treated  of  at  length  by  Barry,  mingled  with 
pTpfessional  remarks.  The  tridima,  cups,  vessels,  and  vinous 
pmp^tions  of  the  ancients  aU  come  under  review,  with  the 
medical  and  dietetic  uses  of  wines.  The  author  precedes 
tiiem  by  his  chapter  on  “  the  nature  and  qualities  of  water,” 
which  he  introduces  for  the  unanswerable  reason,  that  as 
water  is  a  constituent  in  wine,  it  should  have  similar  con¬ 
sideration.  He  then  wanders  from  the  vinous  subject  to 
luB  own  locaHly,  ^ving  a  disquisition  on  Bath  springs  and 
their  virtues — a  devu^ion  not  uncommon  with  physicians 
ia  fashionable  watering-places. 

The  following  extract  is  a  specimen  of  Sir  Edward  Barry’s 
style  of  scientific  writing :  “  1  l^ve  long  been  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  quality  in  that  kind  of  water  which 
OQDstitutes  the  greatest  part  even  of  the  strongest  wines,  but 
prevails  almost  entirely  in  the  weaker  kind,  which  are  ani¬ 
mated  only  with  a  very  small  portion  of  a  vinous  spirit ;  and, 
therefore,  firom  the  nature  of  it,  must  certainly  possess  some 
qoalities  very  difierent  from  those  of  the  common  water,  which 
is  that  of  the  soil  where  the  vine  is  planted ;  and  which  in 
that  state  is  first  received  into  the  sm^  absorbent  vessels  of 
its  extended  fibres ;  from  whence  it  is  collected,  and  more  di¬ 
gested  in  the  bulbous  parts  of  its  root,  and  thence  distributed 
through  the  trunk,  into  its  various  ramifications;  where  it  must 
have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely  separated,  from  all  the  hete- 
iQ^neous  and  terene  parts  which  it  contained,  before  it  con- 
'  sbtates  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  grape ;  as  it  is  very  evident, 
from  late  experiments,  that  the  whole  size  and  weight  of  the 
greatest  tree  is  owing  to  water  alone.  It  is  likewise  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  fibres  and  vessels  of  the  vine  are  more  dry  and 
^d  than  those  of  any  other  tree,  and  that  it  cliiefly  delights 
ia  a  sandy  soil  This  water,  therefore,  originally  of  the  best 
Und,  and  passing  through  the  finest  strainers,  must  approach 
nearer  to  the  unmixed,  elementary  qualities  of  water,  than 
bas  yet  been  found  in  any  place,  even  when  depurated  with 
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the  ^atest  art.  This  seems  confirmed,  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  common  water  being  found  greater  than  that  of 
any  pure  vinous  liquor  ;  and  though  this  has  been  generally 
imputed  to  the  prevailing  lighter  qualities  of  its  spirituous 
parts,  yet  it  seems  to  he  more  owing  to  those  of  the  water.” 

A  part  of  Sir  Edward  Barry’s  volume  is  devoted  to  a  no¬ 
tice  on  modem  wines.  His  information  upon  this  part  of  his 
subject  is  very  imperfect.  He  concludes  with  an  account  of 
the  “  wines  used  in  England,”  and  of  the  attempts  made  to 
plant  the  vine  here ;  and,  among  others,  relates  an  experi¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  friend,  at  Painshill,  proving 
that  good  wine  has  and  can  be  made  in  England,  and  that 
such  wine  has  been  sold  at  seven  and  sixpence  and  ten  and 
sixpence  a  bottle. 

taiough  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  volume  to  illus¬ 
trate  modem  wines  by  the  imperfect  and  glimmering  views 
which  can  be  obtained  of  the  ancient,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  may  be  casually  made.  That  the  wines  of  the  an¬ 
cients  difiered  from  those  most  in  repute  in  the  present 
day  is  clear,  although  it  is  very*  probable  that  in  Cyprus 
and  the  East  there  are  wines  still  made  closely  resemmisg 
the  ancient,  the  most  prized  of  which,  as  well  as  the  purest, 
were  generally  of  the  sweet  or  luscious  kind.  The  &vour 
of  wines  made  in  Italy  from  vines  suffered  for  the  most  part 
to  luxuriate  and  grow  without  pruning,  would  hardly  please 
a  modem  palate,  especially  when  mingled  with  sea-water, 
tainted  with  resin,  and  rendered  viscid  by  the  smoke  of  the 
fumarium.  Yet,  as  the  fiimarium  was  used  more  to  mellow 
the  wines  by  heat  than  smoke,  and  time  removed  much  of 
the  taint,  the  flavour  might  not  be  so  objectionable  as  it 
appears  on  the  first  reflection. 

The  ancient  writers  on  the  present  subject,  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge,  are  Varro,  Cato,  Pliny,  Columella,  and 
Palladius.  Hanno,  tlie  Carthagenian,  wrote  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  Athaeneus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  make  aUusions 
to  it.  Columella  quoted  Mago.  The  oldest  account  of  ancient 
wines  that  can  be  deemed  satisfactory,  through  its  leading 
the  reader  to  understand  the  quality  by  any  mode  of  making 
wine  pursued  at  present,  is  given  in  this  quotation  from 
Mago.  He  was  a  Carthaginian,  who  composed  twenty-eight 
books  on  husbandry,  and  flourished  about  660  years  before 
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Gunst.  Besides  these,  all  the  information  hy  which  we  can 
gitiier  an 7  knowledge  about  ancient  wines  is  gathered  from 
Baman  writers,  or  Greeks  resident  in  Borne.  Aristotle, 
indeed,  gives  some  little  information  respecting  those  of 
Arcadia  particularly,  not  very  consonant  with  our  notions  of 
what  contributes  to  vinous  excellence.  The  Bomans,  in 
describing  contemporary  manners,  give  an  insight  into  the 
nse  of  wine  and  m^e  of  drinking  it,  pfuticulariy  the  poets, 
Juvenal,  Virgil,  Martial,  Horace,  and  retronius.  But  of  all 
the  ancient  writers  Mago  alone  teaches  us,  by  the  mode  of 
making  the  wine,  that  the  class  of  sweet  wines  must  have 
been  in  quality  and  flavour  very  much  like  those  of  the  South 
in  the  present  day. 

The  directions  given  for  making  the  best  sort  of  wine,  or 
pautm  optimwm,  except  the  use  of  pitched  vessels,  were,  in 
the  age  of  Cyrus  of  Persia  and  Mago  of  Carthage,  clearly 
these : — “  Let  the  bunches  of  grapes,  quite  ripe,  and  scorched 
or  shrivelled  in  the  sun,  when  the  b^  and  fliulty  ones  are 
pided  out,  be  spread  upon  a  frame  resting  on  stakes  or  forks, 
and  covered  wilJi  a  layer  of  reeds.  Place  them  in  the  sun, 
but  protect  them  from  the  dew  at  night.  When  they  are 
dry  (sufficiently  shrivelled),  pluck  the  grapes  from  the  stalks, 
throw  them  into  a  cask,  and  make  the  first  must.  If  they 
have  weU  drained,  put  them,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  into  a 
vessel,  and  press  them  for  the  first  wine.  A  second  time  let 
them  be  pounded  (or  trodden)  and  pressed,  adding  cold  must 
to  the  pressing.  This  second  wine  is  to  be  placed  in  a  pitched 
vessel,  mst  it  become  sour.  After  it  has  remained  twenty  or 
thirty  days,  and  fermented,  rack  into  another  vessel,  and, 
stopping  it  close  immediately,  cover  it  with  a  skin.”  Now, 
tiiifl  also  was  done  by  Columella,  who  lived  fifty  years  after 
Christ,  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  after  Mago.  He 
prefixes  the  remark,  that  “  Mago  gives  directions  for  making 
the  best  sort  of  wine  as  I  myself  have  done.”  Thus  the  best 
wine  is  not  a  dry  wine,  nor  the  best  luscious  wine  only,  but 
the  best  wine  as  the  luscious  wines  are  esteemed  before  the 
dry  in  the  South  at  this  day.  Now  the  best  wine  in  Car¬ 
thage,  A.G.  550,  and  at  Borne,  A.n.  50,  must  have  continued 
pretty  much  the  same  in  kmd  and  quidity  during  that  in¬ 
terval,  notwithstanding  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the  poetry 
of  Horace,  or  such  mixtures  as  the  fluctuations  of  f^hion 
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dictated.  The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  in  this  volume  to  find 
wine  made  the  same  way  as  by  Mago  in  more  than  one  place 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  during  the  present  century.  It  may 
therefore  be  presumed,  that  the  best  wine,  in  the  esteem  of 
the  ancients,  resembled  the  laarimas  of  Malaga,  or  some  of 
the  straw  wines  of  France.  As  to  what  poets  say  in  favour 
of  any  wine,  it  goes  for  nothing  in  regard  to  its  qualily : 
Shakspeare  may  extol  sherry  for  the  most  exquisite,  Bedi 
Montepulciano,  Prior  claret,  Boileau  Burgundy,  Crabbe 
vulgar  port,  and  Moore  sparkling  champagne ;  but  this  would 
decide  nothing  a  thousand  years  hence  about  the  nature  or 
flavour  of  the  wine,  and  eacn  kind  cannot  be  the  best.  Dr. 
Henderson,  with  his  chemical  knowledge,  and  laborious  inves¬ 
tigation  of  classical  authorities,  saw  the  concentration  of  all 
excellence  in  the  ancients ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  properties  of  the  ancient  wines  is  a  seded  book  to  us 
for  ever. 

The  modem  traveller  in  Greece  cannot  drink  a  small 
quantity  of  the  wine  there  without  water,  for  the  intense 
headache  it  excites,  owing  to  the  infusion  of  resin,  pitch,  and 
similar  ingredients ;  substances  of  the  same  nature  as  were 
infused  in  the  Augustan  age,  in  the  dry  as  well  as  other 
wines.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
small  islands  in  the  same  degree,  and  not  at  all  in  Cyprus. 
These,  it  is  evident,  are  properly  “mixed  wines,”  in  the 
sense  before  mentioned  among  the  Jews  under  that  title. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  Augustus  could  only  drink  his 
pint  at  a  sitting,  even  when  mingled  with  honey !  What 
should  we  now  think  of  wine  that  had  been  matured  by  being 
exposed  four  years  to  the  sun!  A  modem  wine-drinker 
could  hardly  manage  half  as  much  of  such  a  mixture,  without 
sickness,  any  more  than  the  emperor.  These  wines,  from  all 
that  can  be  now  gleaned  respecting  them,  were  little  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  purity.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  all 
ages  a  tendency  to  render  the  juice  of  the  grape  stimulant 
and  injurious  to  the  constitution.  The  Persians  infuse  pop¬ 
pies  in  their  wines  at  the  present  day,  and  the  English  gene¬ 
rally  give  the  preference  to  those  which  are  unnaturally 
mixed  with  the  largest  quantity  of  the  product  of  the  still. 
Henderson  seems  so  much  aware  of  this  in  praising  ancient 
wines,  while  agreeing  that  no  wine  deserves  to  be  drunk 
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which  is  not  the  unadulterated  juice  of  the  grape,  that  he 
palliates  the  practice,  by  observing  in  substance,  that  a  taste 
in  wine  varies,  and  is  at  best  an  acquired  taste.  This  is 
hardly  correct ;  a  taste  for  pure  wine  is  natural.  A  child  will 
drink  pure  wine,  but  not  wine  and  pitch — ^the  union  of  the 
two  would  yield  a  flavour  only  to  be  relished  by  a  gradual 
introduction  to  their  lisage.  The  difference  of  flavour  in  pure 
5nne  is  not  against  this  argument.  If  it  were  the  fashion  to 
mix  saltpetre  with  coffee,  though  its  becoming  the  fashion 
would  immediately  make  the  nauseous  mixture  habitual  in 
what  is  called  “  fashionable  life,”  the  coffee  would  not,  de 
facto,  be  less  adulterated,  or  the  fashionable  taste  be  less  an 
acquired  and  depraved  one  on  that  account. 

Every  rational  person  must  admit,  that  to  judge  the  modem 
by  the  ancient  wmes,  without  knowing  more  of  them,  is  only 
not  the  greatest  of  absurdities.  Dissertations,  however  in¬ 
conclusive,  may  amuse  individuals  of  fortune  not  unproflt- 
ably  who  have  leisure  to  bestow  upon  speculations  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  being  carried  through  the  pages  of  Cato, 
Tarro,  and  Columella,  as  it  were,  into  the  midst  of  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  ancients,  is  pleasant  and  agreeable ;  while  it  is 
true,  the  agricultural  operations  they  describe  we  can  under¬ 
stand.  Olathe  flavour  of  the  ancient  wines,  their  colour,  and 
spirituous  strength,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  know  nothing 
in  our  sense  of  those  terms.  Their  merits  are  a  secret  as  to  the 
qualities  we  hold  in  esteem.  An  ancient,  as  a  modem  poet 
would  do,  might  style  the  same  wines  soft,  sweet,  or  luscious, 
in  his  verses,  as  fancy  dictated ;  so  in  colour  they  might  be 
intensely  red,  approaching  black,  or  purple,  or  violet.  Barry 
might  be  of  opinion  that  the  wine  given  by  TJlysses  to  Poly¬ 
phemus  was  Thasian,  because  it  made  the  Cyclops  drunk  so 
soon,  and  required  twenty-four  parts  of  water  to  make  it 
palatable  to  any  one  but  a  giant ;  while  some  other  writer, 
who  eschewed  luscious  wines,  might  think  it  was  of  the  dry 
class,  because  the  disorder  in  his  own  stomach,  produced  by 
sweet  wines,  was  somewhat  slower  in  effect  than  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dry,  and  the  stomach  of  Polyphemus  seems  to 
have  been  rapidly  and  most  effectively  agitated. 

Barry  has  a  statement  respecting  the  enormous  produce  of 
ancient  vineyard  land,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  It  is  remarkable  on  several  accounts,  as  well  as  for 
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exhibiting  how  mndi  the  ancient  writers  differ  in  the  simplest 
points,  and  how  hard  it  is  in  consequence  for  the  modems  to 
obtain  the  truth  in  things  apparently  simple.  An  English 
acre  is  forty-three  thousand  nye  hundred  and  sixty  square 
feet.  Yarro  says  that  a  jugerum  (twenty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  square  feet,  or  two  roods  eighteen  poles  as  some 
state)  had  Deen  known  to  produce  ten,  nay,  mteen  culei  of 
wine.  Prom  ten  to  fifteen  is  a  great  step.  He  then,  adds,  that 
Marcus  Cato  says  a  certain  piece  of  land  gave  ten  culei 
repeatedly.  Yarro  then  states  further,  that  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  land,  near  Fayentia,  usually  gaye  three  hundred  am- 
ph(Nr»  of  must,  and  was  thence  called  Tricenary,”  a  term 
bestowed  on  yines  (vitis  tricenarii)  that  produced  thirty 
measures  of  wine.  Columella,  eyidently  thinking  this  incre¬ 
dible,  remarks  that  such  was  unquestionably  the  case  in 
former  times ;  but  now,  he  continues,  at  the  residence  of 
Smeca,  not  fi^en,  nor  ten ;  no,  but  eight  culei  were  no  un¬ 
common  produce  for  each  jugerum.  He  then  observes  on 
the  astonishing  exuberance  of  Spanish  vines,  where  seven 
culei  had  been  obtamed  fix>m  eighty  stocks  of  two  years* 
growth,  and  a  single  vine  had  produced  two  thousand  bunches 
of  grapes.  In  respect  to  Spanish  vine-produce,  it  must  be  stffl 
very  great,  as  the  reader  will  see  if  he  turns  to  the  chapter  on 
Spain  in  this  volume,  and  observes  what  an  abundance  oi  gn^es 
is  gathered  annually  near  Malaga ;  but  then  there  are  three 
gatl^rings  in  the  year,  which  neither  Columella  nor  Yarro 
state  regard!^  the  Italian  vines.  Now  Yarro  is  extolling 
Italy,  and  evidently  placing  it  in  riv^ry  with.  Greece,  «n3 
his  statement,  after  all,  is  but  ten  culei ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Columella  only  eight  could  be  cited  as  a  fact.  In  deter¬ 
mining  similar  questions,  it  should  be  always  asked  whether 
it  is  most  likely  that  a  writer  should  exaggerate  or  be  mis¬ 
taken,  or  that  nature  should  change.  Common  sense  supplies 
the  answer.  In  such  cases  it  is  ever  the  best  course  to 
abide  by  universal  experience.  A  district  may  change  in 
fertilily,  and  sometimes  the  change  is  recorded  as  being 
caused  by  some  public  calamity;  but  generally  man  will 
rather  be  found  to  have  neglected  cult^,  than  nature  to 
have  forsaken  the  soil  of  an  entire  country.  It  is  probable 
that  Italy  and  Spain  are  as  capable  of  producmg  the  ftuits 
of  the  ea^  as  they  ever  were.  It  may  be  questioned  i£  the 
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latter  country  does  not  now  produce  as  fuU^  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  commerce,  when  it  is  diligently  cultiyated,  as  it  did 
mcientfy’.  There  can  be  no  question  tmit  the  Axarquia  is  as 
zielL  as  it  was  in  Columella’s  da^^.  Vines  are  now  pruned, 
and  even  the  buds  taken  off,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
wine,  disregarding  the  quantity.  A  vine  is  not  now  suffered 
to  run  wild,  and  produce  an  exuberant  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
in  consequence  a  weak  must,  which  requires  pitch,  resin,  and 
other  ingredients,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  acid,  as  must 
from  wild  grapes  soon  does ;  and  as  it  soon  will,  however 
cirefbUy  managed,  if  cultivated  vines  are  allowed  to  run  at 
large,  and  give  out  fruit  at  random  to  their  full  bearing. 
MMem  science  has  taught  a  lesson  to  its  children  in  the 
better  manufacture  of  wine,  if  it  cannot  be  partaken  at 
the  enviable  symphosia  of  Plato  or  Xenophon,  the  myrtle- 
vreathed  suppers  of  Horace,  or  around  the  carved  bowl  of 
the  immortal  Mssonides. 

Barry  says,  a  British  acre,  at  fifteen  culei  the  jugerum, 
would  produce  forty-five  hogsheads.  Henderson  says,  fifty- 
fimr  hogsheads  and  a  half,  no  trifling  difference ;  both  cannot 
be  correct.  The  latter  remarks,  that  Columella  deemed  the 
estimate  of  Varro  exaggerated. .  Columella’s  experience,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  relates  to  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  earth. 
Neither  Barry  nor  Henderson,  it  is  presumed,  were  acquainted 
with  the  returns  of  certain  vineyards  in  France.  The  earth 
has  not,  as  respects  quantity,  materially  changed  in  what  it 
gives  out  in  culture.  The  Hampton  Court  vine  has  produced 
in  one  year  two  thousand  two  hundred  bunches  of  grapes  of  a 
pound  weight  each,  or  two  hundred  more  than  the  quantity 
quoted  by  Columella,  who  does  not  say  what  the  grapes 
weighed.  One  branch  of  this  vine  is  one  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  feet  long.  At  North  Allerton,  in  1585,  there  was  a  vine 
that  covered  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  square  yards,  and 
was  then  a  hundred  years  old.  A  vine  at  Valentines,  in  Essex, 
produced  two  thousand  bunches  of  a  pound  each,  and  covered 
one  hiuidred  and  forty-seven  square  yards.  At  Chevening,  in 
Sussex,  a  muscatel  vine,  reared  from  a  cutting  thirty-four 
years  old,  in  1836,  extended  over  a  space  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  bore  that  year  two  thousand  and 
forty  bunches  of  grapes,  while  a  vine  of  the  same  species  near 
it  was  of  no  more  than  the  ordinary  size.  The  average  of  a 
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province  is  no  scale  for  a  particular  vineyard,  nor  does  the 
must  of  the  grape  increase  as  the  South  is  approached.  At 
least,  this  is  by  no  means  the  rule.  The  entu^  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  a  part  of  France,  some  portion  of  which 
is  north  of  Paris,  averages  1373*480  gallons  per  hectare,  or 
every  two  and  a  half  English  acres.  But  the  wine  is  watery, 
and  will  not  keep  long ;  the  pitch  or  resin  of  the  ancients 
might  perhaps  give  it  endurance.  It  appears,  uniformly,  that 
where  the  quantity  of  must  given  is  very  great,  it  is  generally 
weak.  In  the  Meurthe,  where  the  average  product  is  hut 
50*64|  hectolitres,  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
hectohtres  per  hectare  are  frequently  the  produce  in  certain 
spots,  yielding  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twelve,  or  2112  0282  gallons  each  acre, 
according  to  the  well-established  statement  of  M.  Thomassin, 
curd  of  Achain.  Now  eight  culei  are  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five  gallons,  and  ten  about  two 
thousand  two  himdred  and  eighty-four  per  acre.  The  wines 
thus  produced  are  the  commonest  and  most  ordinary  in  cha¬ 
racter,  yet  stni  they  are  from  vines  not  allowed  to  run  at 
random,  nor  give  the  utmost  quantity  of  fruit.  Therefore, 
that  vines  in  a  certain  spot  in  Italy  should  produce  eight 
culei,  especially  where  the  amount  of  produce  was  the  sole 
object  desired,  though  the  quantity  is  large,  does  not  seem,  all 
thmgs  considered,  so  very  wonderful. 

Wine  appears  to  have  been  anciently  cheap,  for  we  are  told 
that,  at  the  vintage,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  gallons  were 
sold  for  two  pounds  eight  and  eightpence.  This  was  common 
wine.  Sir  Edward  Barry  thinks  that  good  wine  was  about 
eight  pounds  sterling  per  tun  of  two  pipes.  In  the  consulate 
of  Opimius,  a.u.c.  633,  a  remarkably  fine  vintage,  the  choice 
wine  sold  for  seven  pounds  one  and  tenpence  the  hogshead. 
Afterwards  an  amphora  of  the  best  Chian  sold  for  eight 
pounds  eleven  and  fivepence,  being  about  fifty-seven  pints. 
A.D.  303,  “  Conditum,”  a  mixed  wine,  in  temp.  Dioclesian, 
was  fixed  at  twenty-four  denarii  the  sextarius,  or  about  an 
English  pint ;  Absintham  twenty  denarii ;  Eosatum,  or  with 
roses  infused  in  the  wine,  twenty  denarii.  The  only  difficulty 
here  is  to  settle  the  value  of  the  denarius,  which  was  mucn 
depreciated  at  that  time. 

Both  the  authors  above  mentioned  have  dwelt  on  the 
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medical  effects  of  wine  and  its  dietetic  qualities.  These  arc 
so  well  known,  that  they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  would 
never  be  thought,  that  before  A.n.  1581  the  English  were 
noted  for  their  sobriety.  There  is  one  distinction  should  be 
made,  respecting  the  abuse  of  wine,  in  the  character  of  a 
modem  people ;  this  is  the  separation  of  inebriety  by  wine 
from  that  produced  by  agents  not  the  product  of  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation.  There  are  few  individuals  comparatively,  among 
the  intemperate,  who  can  lay  the  fault  upon  wine,  in  this 
country,  if  the  pure  juice  of  the  g^pe  be  understood  by  that 
term.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  still,  mingled  with  wine,  that 
operates  the  mischief,  when  wine  is  concerned  at  all. 

The  northern  nations  have  always  drunk  hard,  and  those 
who  least  approach  the  habits  of  the  more  civilised,  have  been 
most  remarkable  for  this  vice,  while  in  the  more  civilised 
countries  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people  have  been  most  habi¬ 
tuated  to  it.  In  wine  countries,  people  mix  water  with  their 
wines,  and  when  they  drink  them  pure,  take  them  in  modera¬ 
tion.  Their  wines  have  no  more  than  the  natural  alcohol, 
and  wisely  used,  prove  a  blessing,  as  they  did  to’ old  Comaro 
the  Venetian.  In  no  country  are  the  effects  of  ebriety  more 
fatally  visible  than  in  our  own.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
in  a  northern  climate,  a  moderate  quantity  of  pure  wine  acts 
beneficially  on  the  constitution,  except  in  certain  habits  of 
body,  where  the  most  trifling  stimulants  are  injurious.  In 
all  ages  of  the  world,  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  the  abuse, 
not  the  use  of  wine,  has  been  condemned.  It  is  painful  to 
reflect  how  much  this  abuse  has  converted  what  is  naturally 
so  generous  into  an  evil  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ;  so  diffi¬ 
cult  is  it  to  mark  the  limit  of  rational  enjoyment,  even  in  the 
best  things.  The  practice  of  drinking  largely  of  wine  has 
much  decreased  of  late  years,  and  though  “  Attic  taste  with 
wine”  may  be  a  union  as  rare  as  before  in  any  class  of  society, 
it  is  certain  that  wine  was  never  less  abused  by  consumers 
than  in  the  present  day,  nor  excess  more  generally  avoided. 

It  would  be  trespassing  on  the  ground  of  those  who  have 
so  well  described  the  effect  of  wine  on  the  human  frame,  to 
say  more  on  the  subject  here ;  especially  as  it  is  generally  well 
understood.  It  is  safest  to  drink  the  French  wines,  and  to 
take  all  wines  pure.  French  wines  are  rated  flrst  in  whole- 
someness.  Next  come  the  wines  of  the  Rhine.  After  these, 
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Bherrj,  port,  and  Madeira,  when  sound  and  free  from  tiie  de- 
strncnye  influence  of  unblended  alcohol. 

The  vine  was  once  cultivated  in  England,  and  this  miglit 
be  done  now,  were  it  not  that  other  productions  of  the  soilnre 
more  lucrative.  There  is  no  doubt  but  a  wine,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Moselle,  might  easily  be  made,  and  that  every  two  or 
three  years  a  vintage  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  |;rower 
might  in  certain  places  be  perfected ;  but  the  unceitainfy  of 
the  climate,  and  the  cheapness  and  superior  excellenoe  of 
foreign  wines,  would  haroly  allow  a  British  wine,  of  little 
vinosity,  the  chance  of  competition.  Dr.  Barry  says,  some  of 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  wine  was  thought  superior  to  the  b^  cham¬ 
pagne.  The  grapes  used  were  the  Burgundy,  cultivated  in 
the  French  fiishion. 

The  wines  used  in  England  in  former  times  have  been 
traced  in  other  works  upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  this  volume,  and  occupy  too  much  room,  to 
speak  of  them  here;  besides,  they  comprised  the  ItaKan, 
Spanish,  and  even  the  Greek  wines,  as  well  as  the  French. 
Tnese  last  came  early  into  England.  Langland  in  Piers 
Plowman”  writes,  about  the  time  of  Edward  11.  or  111. : 

Whit  wpi  of  Oseye  and  of  Gascoyne, 

Of  the  Knele  and  of  the  Bochel 

Osey  wine,  or  oseye,  is  a  species  not  at  present  aacertamed. 
It  has  been  supposed  Frencn  from  Auxois  or  AlsfU)e,  of  which 
it  was  the  old  appellation,  pronounced  much  in  the  same 
manner.  Bochelle  wines  were  French  of  course.  Buele  is 
near  Angonleme.  Gascony  and  Ghiienne  wines,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  were  sold  at  eightpence  the  gallon,  a^ 
malmsey,  romaney,  sack,  and  sweet  wines  at  twelvepence,  and 
at  three-halfpence  the  pint,  under  a  penalty.  Bheniah  sold, 
temp.  Edward  lY .,  by  the  f^  of  three  almes  at  thirty  shillings 
the  alme.  At  this  tme  only  a  limited  number  of  places  were 
allowed  more  than  two  taverns ;  London  was  limited  to  forty. 
The  usual  feudal  influence  was  carefully  kept  up  where  the 
gratdflcation  of  the  sense  was  concerned.  Hone  but  those 
who  could  spend  a  hundred  marks  a  year,  or  the  son  of  a 
duke,  marqms,  earl,  viscount,  or  baron  were  allowed  to  keep 
in  the  house  more  than  ten  gallons  of  wine,  under  a  penalty 
of  ten  pounds.  No  taverns  were  allowed  to  retail  wine  to  be 
drunk  in  the  house.  Merchants  might  use  the  wines  th^ 
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ed  for  themselyes,  but  not  sell  them.  Only  high- 
^  magistrates  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the  inhabitants 
ified  towns  might  keep  vessels  of  wine  for  their  own 
k>  much  for  the  commonalty ;  jet  in  this  verj  reim, 
■chbishop  of  York  consumed  a  hundred  tuns  on  his 
aement  Four  pipes  a  month  were  consumed  in  some 
noblemen’s  households  of  that  daj.  “  Malvasia^me- 
ej,  bastard  muscadelles,  and  other  sweet  wines,”  were 
in  Englan^  in  1469,  according  to  a  document  relating 
royal  fimuly.  There  were  two  Greek  towns,  called 
di  Mfdvasia,  and  Napoli  di  Eomania,  from  whence  the 
tailed  Malyasia,  or  !l^maney,  the  modem  Malmsey, 
ginally  exported,  before  the  Turks  occupied  the  main- 
^  Greece.  After  that  event,  Candia  was  the  place 
»  ibis  wine  came,  even  when  the  island  fell  into  the 
of  the  barbarians.  Pietro  Quirino,  whose  shipwreck 
ugular  a  record  of  the  times,  had  eight  hundred  casks 
vasiia  on  board  from  Candia,  when  he  was  lost  in  the 
Se^  in  the  year  1431.  The  wine  of  Tjrre,**  the 
i  wine  of  Ezetiel,  made  near  Damascus,  was  imported 
the  reign  of  Eichard  III.  by  Venetian  vessels,  which 
3und  to  bring  with  each  cask  ten  yews  for  bows  :  yew 
ing  in  the  Levant.  Nearly  down  to  the  revolution  of 
French  wines  were  imported  in  the  largest  quantities, 
)  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  tuns  a  year.  Heavy 
upon  these,  and  the  Methuen  or  woollen  treaty,  drove 
3  wines  of  France,  and  introduced  Portuguese  and 
1. 

ly  be  charged  by  some,  particularly  those  who  from 
re  advocates  for  spirituous  wines,  with  too  great  a  pre- 
n  for  the  wines  of  France.  I  do  not  think  I  have  in 
\e  exceeded  the  limits  of  frir  comparison.  Wine,  let 
•  what  qu^ty  it  may,  whether  almunding  in  alcohol, 
i:  in  spirit,  if  it  be  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  alone, 
le  fermentation,  is  that  to  which  1  confine  my  mean- 
3n  I  use  the  term  “  pure  wine.” 

French  wines  are  among  the  best  and  purest ;  the 
a  and  Hungarian  wines,  besides  their  truly  vinous  qua- 
oo  among  the  most  delicate  and  perfect  in  character, 
r  e  of  brandied  wine,  and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  is  too 
gaining  ground  in  this  countij.  Whether  foreim 
taken  mixed  with  water  or  wine,  the  efiects  are  the 
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same  on  the  wealthy  user  of  them,  as  the  spirits  of  the  i 
British  still  are  upon  the  poorer  classes,  and  tne  injurious  ^ 
consummation  will  in  both  cases  be  very  little  protracted.  ’ 
France  has  supplied  the  want  of  imormation  respecting 
her  unequalled  vinous  productions  by  suitable  details  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  merit  and  accuracy.  These  are  given  in  the  text 
and  appendix,  nominally  and  according  to  the  departments 
in  whi^  they  are  grown,  when  worthy  of  notice.  As  soon  as 
other  nations  shafl  follow  her  example,  something  like  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  vine  and  its  products  may  be  written, 
which  'wdll  contain  every  particular  of  this  branch  of  agricul¬ 
tural  science  useful  for  all  nations.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  dissimilarity  between  the  mode  adoj^ted  both  in  vine 
culture  and  in  the  vintage  in  various  countries,  is  already  as¬ 
certained  pretty  near  the  truth,  and  that  the  differences  are  nolf 
greater  anywhere  than  will  be  found  described  in  the  followixtf 
pages.  It  would  be  well  if  the  same  approximation  to  trura 
of  description  could  be  attained  with  respect  to  the  quality, 
properties,  and  flavour  of  the  products  of  the  vintage,  a  thin|[^ 
however  desirable,  it  is  to  be  feared  impossible  to  be  put  m 
the  execution.  F:i^ce  yields  the  standard  by  which  all  wines 
may  be  classed  in  their  relation  with  her  numerous  varieties. 
From  her  weak  northern  products  near  the  Moselle,  to  her 
rich,  luscious,  powerful  wines  of  the  south,  among  which, 
it  is  probable,  there  is  no  variety  in  the  world  which  might 
not  hud  an  approximation  to  some  one  of  her  ^wths,  a 
classification  might  be  adopted.  The  roughness  of  port,  the 
lusciousness  of  Cyprus  or  Syracuse,  the  dryness  of  amon- 
tillado,  the  endurance  and  flavour  of  hock,  and  the  sweetness 
of  lagrima,  may  be  all  found  among  her  wines,  respecting 
many  of  which,  in  England,  little  is  known.  In  an  attempt 
made,  upon  French  authority,  to  classify  its  wines  general^ 
under  their  respective  heads  in  the  Appendix,  it  would  have 
occupied  too  much  room  to  carry  them  down  to  the  sixth 
class,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  any  beyond  the  third  will  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  varieties  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  This  classification  will  serve  as  a  general  gui^ 
in  all  cases,  and  may  be  rendered  more  perfect,  as  the  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  countries,  and  a  more  liberal  com¬ 
mercial  exchange  shall  familiarise  the  public  with  those  lidi 
productions  of  the  soil. 

My  endeavour  has  been  to  render  myself  as  intelligible  as 
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possible,  and  to  refrain  frx)m  useless  detail.  A  volume  might 
De  filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  vine  itself,  its  varieties,  and 
different  modes  of  cultivation.  This  part  of  the  subject  has 
^  been  compressed.  While  the  best  growths  of  the  various 
wine  countries  are  given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gentle- 
j  man  on  his  travels  for  pleasure,  or  the  merchant  during  a 
commercial  journey,  may  know  the  spots  most  eligible  to 
s  visit,  either  fix)m  curiosity  or  business.  The  prices  of  the 
y  wines  in  France  particularly  have  been  annexed,  drawn  up 
^  from  the  mean  of  several  years.  It  is  obvious  that  the  prices 
Qi  of  one  year,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  would  be  useless ;  the 

3  mean  mas,  therefore,  been  fixed  from  returns  made  in  the  de- 
2]  fartment,  and  will  still  be  found  perhaps  an  approximation  only 
^  to  the  vintage  prices  for  any  series  of  years.  In  France,  of 

kte,  every  statement  relative  to  existing  agriculture  has  been 
g  lendered  nearly  accurate  by  the  advanced  situation  of  the 

*  government  surveys.  In  other  countries  nothing  like  the 
-  nme  accuracy  of  detail ;  in  fact,  statements  of  a  very  general 
;  nature,  colle<^d  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  it  is  to  be 
i  feared  not  usually  very  authentic,  are  all  which  can  be  ob- 

4  tained.  I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  practicable,  the  use  of 

5  foreign  terms  without  explanation,  because  a  volume  of  the 
j  present  kind  cannot  he  rendered  too  intelligible  to  the 
[  greatest  number  of  readers. 

5  I  cannot  look  back  without  pleasure  to  seasons  spent  in 
I  the  lands  of  the  vine,  not  in  the  towns,  but  in  the  heart  of  the 

*  eountry,  amid  the  cheerful  rural  aspect  and  scenes  which  of 
y  dl  others,  at  parting,  leave  the  deepest  regret  in  the  heart, 
j  In  1816  the  grapes,  in  many  places  in  the  middle  vine  districts 
f  of  Europe,  remained  ungathered  from  the  badness  of  the  sea- 
\  im.  Alter  shooting  in  vineyards,  where  even  in  November 
f  tile  firuit  hung  neglected  in  many  places,  I  witnessed  the 
\  isappointment  of  the  laborious  vine  cultivator,  and  the  suf- 
j  brii^  of  the  agrarian  population,  of  which,  except  in  vine 
{  countries,  little  idea  can  be  formed.  The  vintage  has  been  a 
(  iibilee  from  time  immemorial.  When,  as  is  rarely  the  case, 
j  4ere  is  no  joyous  celebration  of  the  vintage,  the  toil  of  the 
t  Idiourer  is  unrewarded,  the  bosoms  usually  cheerful  are 
.  oppressed,  and  the  gripe  of  poverty  clutches  its  wearied  vic- 
ij  tuns  with  redoubled  violence. 

In  the  present  volume  I  have  no  intention  of  trespassing 
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upon  the  ground  of  other  writers.  From  some,  indeed,  little 
was  to  he  learned.  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  that  aibrtnise- 
ness,  and  mixture  of  ancient  learning  and  scientific  terms, 
which  renders  Henderson’s  work  fit  only  for  the  sdiolar. 

The  writers  whom  I  have  consulted  are  numeroiui.  To 
Bacci,  “  De  i^atura  Vinorum,”  Crescenzio,  Serres,  Tloiaa  C!!e- 
mente,  Herrara,  Salmon,  Dru,  Dussieux,  Cavoleau,  (fiioMliMr 
I’Appareil  de  Glervais,  Barry,  Chaptal,  JuUien,  Lebal^  Midi, 
Manti,  Labaud,  Bemeaud,  the  Cours  !^onomique,  Tai«ttiar| 
Columella,  UUoa,  Bright,  Du  Halde,  Inglis,  Harris’s 
Gkiy  Lussac,  Bowditch,  Maculloch,  and  others,  I  am 
indebted.  Those  who  are  curious  upon  the  submt  of  sme 
may  read  the  Conversationes  Malag^uenas “  Dell*  iMidI 
faro  il  Vino,”  by  Fabbroni;  “  L’art  de  faire  le  Vm,  Hi|||i^ 
1819.”  The  statements  in  the  Memorias  economioMMHl^ 
Academia  Beal,”  &c.,  in  the  Portuguese,  are  to  the  { 

The  following  works  also  treat  upon  the  subject : — ^  wens- 
leher,  Mainz,  1817  ;”  ‘‘Ueber  Tokay’s  Weinbau,  Vieiiiia, 
1796;”  “  Bheinslandische  Weinbau  ver  J.  Horter,  Cob- 
lentz ;”  ‘‘  Notitia  Histories,”  &c.,  “  Zempleniensis.  Autore, 
A.  Szirmay  de  Szirma,  Cassovi®,  1798 ;”  “  Tableau  de  1’ Agri¬ 
culture  Tuscane,  Geneva,  1801 ;”  “  De  Protopo,  apud  Ben- 
della  de  Vines  Videmia,  et  Vineo,  Venice,  1629 ;”  “  Euioyo 
sobre  las  Variedades,  de  la  Vid  comun  que  Vegetan  en  An¬ 
dalusia,  Madrid,  1807 ;”  “  Kempfer  amsenetales  Exotica ;” 

“  Macbride  on  the  choice  of  Wines,  1793  ;”  and  “  N<Hiniu8 
de  res  Ciberia,”  &c. ;  the  “  Enologia”  of  Count  Dandolo, 
published  at  Milan ;  Demerson’s  “  Histoire  Natural  de  la 
Vigne  et  du  Vin,  Paris,  1825 ;”  “  Proust  on  the  Contents  of 
the  Grape.”  There  are  also  numerous  works  indirectly 
touching  upon  the  subject. 

These  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  guide  the  reader  in  the 
search  for  good  wine,  and  tend  to  confirm  a  preference  for 
that  which  is  really  excellent. 


OF  THE  VIHE. 

AMD  VARIETIES  OF  TUE  VINE — ^TME  ORAFE — WINE  DISTBICT  OW 
feOBOPE — SITES  JIOST  CONGENIAL  TO  VINE  CULTURE — ANTTQUrTT  OF  CUD- 
TUBE — BfRTHODS  OFTRAININO — VE-OPAGATION — EKaENEEATION — VABlOOE 
MODES  OF  TREATMENT — ^ANNOUUt  JNClSlON-^DU  RATION  OF  BEARtNO— 
PAVOnKITE  aPECIEa,  AND  WHENCE  DERIVED — TEABS  OP  THE  VINE. 


Ihb  yarieties  of  the  vine  are  very  mnnerous.  Those  which 
ionriah  in  the  hot-honsea  of  England  give  no  idea  of  the  dif- 
farent  species  known  in  the  countries  most  noted  for  its  cultiva> 
tkwi.  A  thousand  distinctions  have  been  reckoned  in  the  vines 
tf  France,  though  the  traces  of  difference  must  be  very  obscorej 
eren  to  the  eyes  of  the  eimerienced  cultivator  or  naturalist. 
Ihe  garden  of  the  Lmembourg  in  Paris  has  five  hundred 
tod  seventy  species.  In  Spain  a  hundred  and  tweniy  kinds 
kre  been  enumerated  in  AndaLusia  alone.  M.  Dumont,  who 
^  attempted  to  classify  the  vines  of  the  Jura,  confirms  the 
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fact  of  the  obscurity  of  their  differences.  He  remarks,  too, 
that  the  task  of  classifying  them  generally  throughout 
Prance  yet  remains  to  be  executed,  ^e  most  fayoured  ^ 
species  of  the  vine  at  present,  according  to  French  treatises  ^ 
on  the  subject,  obtain  their  denomination  from  the  varieties  \ 
in  their  produce,  being  the  original  plant  altered  in  some  i 
cases  but  very  slightly,  by  differences  m  the  soil  and  mode  of  * 
cultivation.  ^ 


It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate  the  various,  con- 
jectures  which  are  upon  record  respecting  the  originsl  ir 
country  of  the  vine.  If  it  came  from  the  East,  of  which  It 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  the  name  of  him  who  first 
cultivated  it  from  the  wild  plant,  is  lost  in  oblivion,  unless  HbB  aj 
mention  of  Noah  in  Holy  Writ  may  be  supposed  to  fix  thS;  a 
name  of  the  discoverer  prior  to  the  Dionysus  of  the  Hredd;  u 
or  the  Bala  Hama  of  the  Hindoos.  Alexander  the  Orest  ^ 
found  the  wild  vine  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  Thi  i 
mountains  of  Ferdistan,  in  Persia,  probably  supplied  ths  it 
vines  which  were  first  cultivated  by  man ;  the  wine  of  Shirsi  ti 
is  made  of  vines  grown  on  those  hills.  The  wild  creeping  t 
vine  with  its  harsh  fruit  is  general  in  the  East.  In  Aonerics  t 
no  less  than  seventy  kinds  of  wild  vine  are  known,  thou|^  i 
not  more  than  one-half  bear  fruit.  From  Egypt,  Palestine^  i 
or  Asia  Minor,  into  the  Oreek  Islands,  the  transition  of  ths.  ^ 
vine  was  natural,  as  well  as  from  the  islands  to  the  mainland:  it 
of  Greece,  and  thence  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  i 
to  the  Straits^of  Hercules.  Vines  were  cultivated  in  Francs^  i] 
before  the  time  of  the  Caesars :  first,  it  is  believed,  at  i 
seilles.  They  were  found  both  there  and  in  Narbonne  wheatr 
Julius  Caesar  conquered  Gaul.  It  would  be  curious  to  traoe^.];^ 
were  it  possible,  the  transmissions  of  the  vine  from  countiy  ^ 
to  country,  as  the  Malvasia  grape  is  said  to  have  been  tranra 
mitted  to  Madeira,  and  the  Hoci:  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopw 
Sometimes  chance,  but  ofbener  design,  effected  these  changcA 
which  wrought  novelties  in  the  product.  Thus  a  few  sUps  m 
vines  from  Candrieu,  of  the  Scyras  grape,  transferred  to  thsi! 
granite  declivities  of  Tain,  gave,  as  the  result,  the  generouli 
white  and  red  Hermitage.  In  the  thirteenth  century  tiistj 
absurd  and  fanatical  expeditions  to  Asia  to  combat  the  Mm 
hammedans,  made  no  return  for  their  disasters  better  tiun 
the  introduction  of  the  vines  of  Cyprus  and  Palestine 
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Franeej  and  tlieir  produce  of  the  wines  of  Erontignnc,  Lmiel, 
Bivesaltes,  and  others,  before  unknown.  They  were  planted 
4t  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  yine  wm  introduced  into 
Germany  later ;  the  first  vineyards  being  on  the  Hhine  in  a 
cleared  portion  of  the  Black  Forest. 

A  minute  description  of  the  vine  in  the  language  of  the 
botanist  would  be  ont  of  place  here.  The  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  plant  are  familiar  to  eveiy  reader.  The  fruit, 
too,  it  is  well  known,  differs  in  flavour  and  size ;  sometimes 
it  is  globular  or  oval  in  form ;  sometimes  large  and  sweet  in. 
taste,  while  there  are  varieties  almost  as  small  as  a  pea,  of  a 
harsh,  crabbed,  disagreeable  flavour.  The  grape  also  diflera 
retj  much  in  colour,  from  a  rich  violet  to  a  jet-hlack,  or  a 
white,  green,  or  golden  hue.  The  bloom  upon  the  grape, 
which  so  delicately  tints  the  skin,  is  considered  in  proportion 
to  its  prevalence  a  proof  of  attention  or  negligence  in  the 
culture.  The  colour  is  wholly  in  the  skin  j  the  pulp  of  eveiy 
kind  of  grape,  gave  one  variety,  having  the  same  intemal 
hue.  When  the  vine  hlossoms  it  exhales  a  perceptible  odour, 
af  which  the  people  of  the  East  are  very  fond.  This  odour 
is  thought,  by  the  inhabitants  of  many  countries  in  w  hich 
the  vine  is  cultivated,  to  induce  fecundity  in  the  liiunan 
species.  The  general  qualities  of  the  plant  are  the  same  in 
all  coimtries ;  they  only  vary  in  degree  as  the  action  of  the 
sun  in  a  genial  climate  matures  more  or  less  those  virtues 
Upon  which  the  excellence  of  the  juice  depends.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  that  upon  their  degree  of  perfection 
depends  the  goodness  of  the  wine. 

The  vine  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  will  grow  so  far  north  that 
it  can  do  no  more  than  blossom.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
in  propitions  seasons,  the  grape  will  ripen  veiy  well ;  but  the 
uncertainty  of  the  climate  prevents  any  attempt  at  cultivating 
the  vine  with  a  view  to  profit.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  vineyards  did  once  exist  in  England,  and  that  wine  was 
made  here;  hut  now  that  land  is  so  valuable,  a  crop  that 
would  not  repay  the  grower  more  than  one  year  in  seven, 
Would  not  bo  worth  attention. 

\\  The  limits  within  which  the  vine  may  be  successfully 
p  growTi,  so  as  to  make  a  proper  return,  do  not  depend  upon  a 
Ripening  of  the  fruit  now  and  then  for  the  table.  These 
n  Smlts  are  capricious,  and  connected  with  causes,  if  not  w  holly 
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unknown,  afc  least  very  nnsatisfactonlj  explained.  HaJ 
degree  north  of  Goblentz  is  nearly  the  ez^  limit  in  t 
direction.  South  o(  that  wine  is  made  that  will  Tejfmf 
grow^  from  fruit  reared  in  the  open  air.  Mosdle  is  m 
as  far  north  as  Coblentz,  and  though  a  wine  of  aeoand 
quality,  it  is  by  no  means  of  so  common  and  poor  a  dasc 
some  which  is  grown  soTeral  degrees  further  souUi.  Ei 
Goblentz,  in  latitude  51^  norUi,  an  oblique  line  of  def 
tion  for  the  wine  country  in  the  west  of  Europe  might 
extended  to  Mouzon,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes 
Erance,  in  49^^  north  latitude.  Let  such  a  line  then 
continued  concaye  towards  the  north,  through  a  port 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  to  the  town 
Beauyais.  Erom  Beauvais  to  Pontoise,  across  the  Seine 
Evreux,  and  from  the  latter  town  through  part  of  the  d^i 
ments  of  the  Sarthe  and  Mayenne  to  the  mouth  oi 
Yilaine,  excluding  entirely  the  departments  of  the  Nc 
Pas  des  Calais,  Somme,  Seine  Infeneure,  Calvados,  Mane 
G6teB  du  Nord,  and  Emisterre.  In  this  large  extent  of  i 
ritory,  except  an  isolated  spot  or  two  of  no  moment,  in  wh 
a  little  miserable  sour  wine  may  be  made  in  a  favoura 
season,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  there  is  no  vine  couni 
Yet  some  of  the  most  celebrated  wines  in  the  world,  h 
Erench  and  German,  are  made  two  or  three  degrees  nc^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Vilame,  which  is  in  latitude  nearly  47®  S 
Hock  and  champagne  are  made  a  good  way  to  the  nortli 
that  latitude,  while  in  Hungary  the  rich,  sweet,  and  far-fan 
Tokay  is  made  in  latitude  48®.  The  vicinity  of  the  oc( 
cannot  affect  this  singular  boundary.  The  coast  from  1 
Loire  to  the  Pyrenees  is  an  excellent  wine  country.  1 
cold,  biting  spring  north-east  winds,  which  retard  summer 
much  in  Ihgland,  even  after  passing  the  sea  upon  the  easti 
coasts  of  the  island,  blow  over  the  flat,  chill,  marshy  lax 
stretching  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic  far  inland,  and  n 
probably  be  the  cause.  These  winds  having  their  origin 
the  north-east  of  Eussia,  sweep  over  plains  of  snow  be£ 
they  reach  the  Baltic  coast.  It  is  found  that  their  vei^  sou 
west  is  about  the  commencement  of  the  vine  counfry,  lyi 
obliquely  between  Amiens  and  Paris.  In  the  former  cily, 
the  spring  months,  the  arid,  biting  wind  will  prevent  sxra 
in  the  open  air  sometimes  even  at  noon  at  the  dose  of  1 
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month  of  May.  Proceeding  to  Paris  the  reverse  will  be  the 
case,  and  the  temperature  will  be  found  full  warm  enough  even 
at  night.  Eetuming  to  Amiens  again,  the  former  cold  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  sustained.  The  author  has  more  than  once 
experienced  this  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  and  made  remarks 
upon  it.  There  is  a  range  of  hills  to  the  north  of  Beau- 
mis  which  may  turn  this  wind  in  some  degree,  but  it  still 
fbflows  the  coast  obliquely.  The  greater  prevalence  of  these 
winds  of  late  years  is  acknowledged,  and  they  produce  a  chill 
which  the  vine  is  too  delicate  to  withstand.  The  north-west 
wind,  sweeping  along  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  and  across  the 
British  Isles,  is  always  comparatively  soft,  and  from  that 
cause  the  country  in  question  cannot  be  rendered  unpro- 
pitioas  to  the  plant.  The  soil  is  rather  favourable  than  other¬ 
wise  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  these  districts.  There 
are  chalk  and  other  favourite  strata,  but  much  of  the  territory 
is  of  a  very  trifling  altitude  above  the  oceanic  level  in  any  part, 
and  is  more  humid  from  this  circumstance. 

Doomsday  Book  proves  that  wine  was  made  in  Essex,  six 
acres  producing  a  hundred  and  sixty  gallons.  There  has  been 
a  change  of  some  kind  in  that  climate,  as  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Babelais,  who  was  bom  in  1483,  makes  an  allusion 
in  his  works  to  wine  of  Britain — ^not  Bretagne,  but  England. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  book,  “  De  Pontificibus,’’  says 
that  the  Yale  of  Gloucester  used  to  produce,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  as  good  wine  as  many  of  the  provinces  of  France. 
Near  Tewkesbury  is  a  field  stdl  called  the  “  Vineyard.”  A 
messuage  and  l^d  in  Twyning  were  held  of  the  lord  of 
Tewkesbury  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  the 
“  finding  a  man  for  sixteen  days  in  digging  in  the  vineyard, 
and  gathering  the  grapes  for  three  days.”  In^.  ad.  q.  d.  39 
Ed.  in. — Fosbr.  Glouc.,  ii.  293.  It  is  well  Imown  that  in 
the  counties  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  Somerset,  Cambridge, 
and  Essex,  there  are  lands  which  bear  the  name  of  vineyards, 
many  of  them  having  been  attached  to  particular  church 
establishments,  whose  ruins  are  yet  in  their  vicinity.  Baleigh, 
in  Essex,  was  valued,  in  the  tune  of  King  Edward,  at  ten 
pounds,  propter  mnwm.  In  regard  to  the  Vale  of  Gloucester, 
William  of  Malmesbury  says,  “  There  is  no  jprovince  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  has  so  many  and  good  vineyards,  neither  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fertility  nor  the  sweetness  of  the  grape.”  The 
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tithes  of  the  vines  of  Lincombe,  near  Bath,  were  confirmed  to 
the  abbey  there  in  1160,  by  Archbishop  Theobald.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  Winnal,  or  WynalL,  near  Winchester,  was  so  named 
&om  a  vineyard,  and  not  from  any  saint,  as  some  pretend. 
Besides  the  counties  above  mentioned,  Hertford,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  Hants,  Dorset,  and  Wilts,  had  vine 
cultivation,  as  appears  &om  Doomsday  Book ;  but  no  counl^ 
north  of  Cambridge  is  said  to  have  borne  vines.  Hence  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  vine  did  not  yield  any  profit  if  it 
grew  northward  of  that  place.  The  etymology  of  Winnal  is 
said  to  be  the  Welsh  “  gwinllan,”  a  vineyard.  Vines  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  old  writings  as  “  portantes”  or  “  non  portantes.** 
The  terms,  “  Vineanova,”  “  Vinae  noviter,”  and  “  Nuperrimi 
plantata,”  occur  about  the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest 
Six  arpens’’  of  land  were  then  said,  if  the  vines  turned 
out  well — M  bene  mrocedU — ^to  produce,  by  one  author,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  g^lons — by  another,  a  hundred  and  twenly. 
In  seeming  opposition  to  this,  it  is  recorded,  in  “  Memoires 
pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarch,”  p.  337,  tome  i,,  in  an  extract  from 
one  of  Petrarch’s  own  letters  to  a  Mend,  x-u.  1337,  that  “  m 
England  they  drink  nothing  but  beer  and  ^der.  The  drink 
of  Flanders  is  hydrcmel;  and  as  wine  cannot  be  sent  to 
those  countries  but  at  great  expense,  few  persons  can  afford 
to  drink  it.”  Petrarch,  however,  must  have  spoken  from 
hearsay  alone.  More  recently,  M.  Arago,  of  the  French 
Institute,  has  commented  on  the  changes  in  the  climate  of 
France.  He  says,  that  at  Macon,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire — ancient  Burgundy — wine,  in  1553,  was 
made  of  the  Muscat  grape,  which  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
ripen  there.  The  vineyards  of  Etampes  and  Beauvais  were  at 
one  time  celebrated.  Their  wines,  if  now  made,  are  unworthy 
of  notice.  According  to  a  report  compiled  in  1830,  no  wine  can 
be  made  in  the  whole  department  of  the  Somma  M.  Arago 
instances  a  similar  change  of  climate  in  England,  proved  by 
old  chronicles.  At  one  time  vines  were  cultivated  in  the 
open  fields  throughout  a  large  extent  of  the  country,  while 
now  it  requires  the  utmost  care  and  attention  to  bring 
grapes  to  maturity  in  the  open  air.  M.  Arago,  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  this  change,  thinks  that  a  very  mark^ 
alteration  of  climate  has  taken  place  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  “  The  caose^”  ha  says,  “  is  certainly  not  connected 
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Inik  the  nm — proof  of  whicli  is  giren  in  the  steadiness  of 
die  temperature  of  Palestme/’ 

The  Bouthem  boundary  of  the  wine  country  is  in  Asia,  at 
ftiimE,  in  latitude  33^.  The  vine  is  grown  in  more  southern 
lifcitiiito,  but  no  good  wine  is  made  south  of  that  Persian 
Af,  Between  Coblentz,  or  51^  north  latitude,  and  Cyprus, 
a4»8(P,  is  comprised  the  vine  district  of  Europe,  an  extent  of 
sxteen  degrees  of  surface,  within  which  are  found  the  choicest 
wiaeB  known.  The  principal  countries  are  France,  Spain, 
Gennany,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Hungary,  Styria, 
Garinthia^  and  Transylvania.  There  is  al^  some  wine  made 
in  Bussia,  the  larger  part  in  the  Crimea.  In  1831,  no  less 
tiian  six  hundred  thousand  vedros,  or  nine  millions  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  bottles  of  a  red  wine  called  Kokour,  were 
Bade  in  that  province.  In  North  America  the  vine  is  culti- 
nded  with  some  success.  Near  Washington  there  is  grown 
a  apeeies  of  vine  named  Cataroba,  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
it  noston  there  is  a  good  grape,  cidled  by  some  Isabelle.  The 
Hock  grape  was  introduced  into  Canada  many  years  ago  by 
German  settlers,  and  also  into  the  province  of  Ohio,  in  the 
Hmted  States. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
Australia,  and  in  South  America,  the  vine  is  successfully  cul- 

tirated. 

A  soil  too  elevated  in  a  northern  country  fails  to  mature 
die  grape  sufficiently  for  wine,  as  might  be  expected,  from  its 
being  some  degrees  colder  thm  the  plain,  and  rendering  the 
grape  too  harsh.  A  warm  sun  alone  develops  the  saccharine 
principle  in  abundance,  and  prevents  austerity  in  the  vine. 
Thus  in  latitude  48^  or  49^  a  slope  of  small  elevation  best 
nnts  the  vine.  Proceeding  southward,  though  the  slope  may 
increase  in  height  and  steepness,  it  will  be  found  equally 
eligible  for  ripening  the  grape.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  tem- 
pnature  in  the  south,  the  vines  grown  at  a  considerable  ele¬ 
vation  will  be  found  to  produce  wine  of  a  quality  equal  to 
that  made  from  wines  grown  on  a  plain  farther  north,  whde 
the  southern  plain  grows  a  vine  of  much  more  body,  strength, 
and  generosity  than  the  plain  to  the  north,  supposing  the  soil 
of  both  to  be  in  every  respect  similar  in  qualily. 

With  the  difference  of  temperature  northwards,  the  vine 
eohiTated  &r  making  wine  in  open  vineyards  decreases  in 
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size.  At  northern  boundary  of  the  vine  country  it  is  a 
stunted  shrub,  in  the  warm  south  it  spreads  from  tree  to  tree, 
with  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  proportioned  to  the  more 
genial  influence  of  the  climate.  The  vines  of  Tuscany,  or  of 
Grenada,  and  those  of  Coblentz,  present  a  curious  contrast 
both  in  appearance  and  fruit.  On  the  one.  Nature  bestows  a 
prodigality  of  beneflcent  nurture,  on  the  other  she  seems  to 
abandon  her  stunted  offspring  to  man. 

The  Erench,  who  understand  the  culture  of  the  vine  better 
than  any  other  people,  say,  that  the  art  of  adapting  each  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  vine  to  the  soil  most  congeni^  to  its  culture 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Yet  this,  and  the  choice  of  the  vine- 
shoots,  embraces  all  upon  which  success  in  the  equality  of  the 
wine  depends.  This,  in  the  first  wine  country  m  the  world, 
would  be  deemed  inexcusable,  were  it  not  very  well  known 
that  the  interference  of  the  government,  and  the  discouraging 
system  of  extortion  which  it  lately  exercised,  left  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  no  means  of  trying  experiments.  Wine  of  ordinary  cha¬ 
racter  generally  pays  the  grower  much  better  than  the  su^- 
rior  growths.  This  is  a  truth  in  relation  to  most  countries 
where  much  commerce  in  wine  prevails.  Hence  the  proprie¬ 
tor  has  no  motive  to  improve  his  wines,  or  to  search  out  know¬ 
ledge  by  tedious  or  expensive  processes.  Until  1789  he  was 
not  allowed  to  increase  the  extent  of  his  vine  land,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  diminish  the  growth  of  food  for  the  labourer. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  East  at  this  moment ;  the  ignorance  and 
rapacity  of  the  ruler  stinting  the  industry  of  the  cultivator. 
The  vine-grower  of  Cyprus  hides  from  his  neighbour  the 
amount  of  his  vintage,  and  always  buries  part  of  his  produce 
for  concealment;  the  exactions  of  the  government  are  so 
great,  that  his  profit  upon  what  he  allows  to  be  seen  is  too 
little  to  remunerate  him  for  his  loss  of  time  and  labour. 
When  the  taxes  upon  the  industry  and  capital  of  a  people  are 
no  more  than  are  needful  for  good  government,  the  aspect  of 
nations  will  be  wonderfully  changed  for  the  better. 

Whether  plains  or  hills  are  the  best  situations  for  the  vine 
has  been  much  debated.  The  majority  of  rich  wines  are  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  whether  abruptly  or 
gently  mclined.  “  Bacchus  loves  the  hills,”  said  Vir^l,  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago.  Though  wines  of  the  Gironde  in 
Erance,  so  mu(^  esteemed,  are  produced  on  the  plain,  the  suf- 
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finges  in  that  country  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  hills,  which 
be  understood  with  the  qualification  that  they  are  not 
bSls  of  great  elevation,  or,  in  such  cases,  that  the  aUusion  is 
made  only  to  the  lower  portion  of  them.  Argillaceous  hills  are 
act  those  in  which  the  vine  most  delights.  Calcareous  hills 
are  the  best  for  plants  producing  dry  wines,  especially  when 
their  summits  are  well  wooded,  the  southern  sides  being  open 
to  the  sun.  It  might  be  supposed  from  this  circumstance,  that 
in  the  dimates  farthest  north,  where  the  vine  is  cultivated 
with  success,  the  southern  aspect  would  be  indispensable. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  vine  is  productive  on  both 
banks  of  the  Ehine  and  Moselle.  In  some  parts  of  France  a 
western  exposure  is  found  to  answer  best.  There  are  instances 
were  even  a  gentle  slope  to  the  north  has  done  well,  as  at 
Chkfcellerault ;  also  in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire, 
as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  A  great  deal  of  the  best 
mountain  wine  of  Eheims  is  produced  ^m  vineyards  with  a 
northern  aspect,  almost  up  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
growth  of  wine  in  Europe.  The  vines  receive  the  sun’s  rays 
obliquely,  on  very  gentle  northern  slopes.  Yet  few  would 
think  it  safe  to  plant  a  vineyard  in  the  north,  where  it  would 
not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  it  would  ill  answer 
to  take  the  exception  for  the  rule  in  this  respect.  The  south¬ 
eastern  aspect  in  many  instances  produces  good  Tvine,  though 
in  Burgundy  they  complain  that  vineyards  with  this  aspect 
are  exposed  too  frequently  to  the  latter  frosts.  On  the  whole, 
m  the  north  the  southern  aspect  is  preferred,  and  in  the  south 
the  eastern. 

The  most  fatal  scourges  to  the  vine  grower  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe  are  frosts  in  April  and  May,  e^ecially 
after  the  preceding  portion  of  the  year  has  been  sufficiently 
mild  to  allow  the  vines,  which  are  very  susceptible  of  atmo¬ 
spherical  changes,  to  be  advanced  in  budding.  To  obviate  the 
consequences  of  this  they  have  recourse  to  artificial  means, 
particularly  on  the  Ehine,  where  an  hour  before  sunrise  they 
Wra  litter  among  the  vines.  Four  persons  are  sufficient  to 
smoke  an  arpent  of  vines,  or  one  acre  one  perch  ‘English 
measure,  which  they  effect  by  torches  of  straw.  They  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  until  the  sun  shines  on  the  plants.  The 
mdt^  firost  falls  off.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
jniy  arose  from  the  sun’s  action  on  the  frost  and  not  from 
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the  cold.  The  expense  is  about  tenpenoe  an  arpent,  eace 
siTe  of  the  labour.  Anoiber  mode  is  practised  in  Oermai 
Paragd^es,*  or  frost-guards,  are  used,  made  of  cords  of  atm 
hemp,  or  the  rind  or  Wk  of  trees.  With  the  cord  thej  ai 
round  their  fruit  trees,  letting  the  ends  drop  into  a  ¥688el 
spring  water.  One  vessel  wiU  do  for  all  the  trees  of  a  lar 
et^alier.  Cords  must  necessarily  be  joined  together  to  ca 
round  a  greater  number  of  trees,  and  the  two  ends  must 
plunged  into  the  vessel,  placed  four  or  five  yards  away  fire 
the  trees  in  front.  In  Poland  and  Prussia  this  singular  p 
servative  is  found  to  be  effectual  in  sheltering  frxiit  trees 
all  kmds  from  late  frosts.  Hail  is  another  enemy  to  the  vs 
grower.  This  is  said  to  be  completely  obviated  by  the  u 
ci  parables,  which  are  now  adopted  on  the  continent  whei 
ever  hi^  is  likely  to  do  mischief ;  their  construction  is  w 
known,  being  simply  that  of  lightning  conductors,  only  k 
substantial.  Gold  spring  rains  and  wet  summers  are  inm 
ous  to  vine  culture,  and  fog  is  highly  prejudicial. 
come  the  diseases  of  the  plant  itself,  which  a  want  of  kmo 
ledge  in  regard  to  causes  renders  obscure  in  all  but  thi 
fiU»l  effects. 

The  vine  has  a  disorder  styled  plethora,  one  which  aris 
from  want  of  nourishment,  a  kind  of  paralysis ;  the  canloe 
several  diseases  affecting  the  leaves ;  the  fall  of  the  firuit,  « 
others,  all  necessary  to  be  guarded  against  in  culture.*  S 
sides  these,  wild  hoars,  foxes,  and  even  dogs,  enter  the  vki 
yard  to  prey  on  the  grape.  Birds  of  many  species  are  en 
mies  of  the  grape,  though  some  come  on  a  friendly  errand  ^ 
devour  the  insects,  of  which  there  are  many  to  be  found  aboi 
the  plants — in  fact,  no  less  than  fourteen  well-known  varietk 
These  render  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  incessant ;  i 
fiKt,  there  is  no  rural  occupation,  at  particular  seasons  of  iA 
year,  more  onerous.  The  insect  called  by  the  French  hmm 
ion  {Bcar{^(BU8  vitis),  in  two  species,  attacks  the  vine  lei^  : 
the  south,  and  does  great  mischief ;  snails ;  the  jMfcevw 
called  harhot  in  Medoc,  of  a  golden  green  colour ;  abo  H 
Oryptacephalus  mtis,  called  by  the  French,  among  otia 
nam^  the  writer  {ecrivain)^  because  its  track  on  the  Ibm 

*  Paragel^,  twt  paragr^les ;  the  latter  are  bail-guards,  or  condnctois, 
which  mention  is  presently  made.  The  paragel^e  would  be  worth  trial  in  firiri 
Candane. 
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nsembleE  lettera.  It  Bometimes  digappesni  for  jears  to- 
getilier,  and  then  returns  and  commits  fatal  ranrages.  The 
Bhmnehites  hfcekw  and  rubetu  lay  eggs  in  the  young  leayes, 
nd  the  lary»  prey  upon  them  and  the  buds ;  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  room  to  designate  each  species,  and  the 
nethods  adopted  for  their  destruction,  which  are  too  often 
bat  partially  successful.  At  Xeres,  Tines  are  afflicted  by  a 
worm  which  'finds  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  vine  stalk, 
md  destn^  whole  yineyards.  The  remedy  is  to  prune  the 
lines,  leaymg  a  knot  on  each  branch  cut  off,  as  the  insects 
would  enter  the  stock  by  the  incision  were  it  made  too  dose. 

Mie  vine  will  ctow  in  any  soil  which  is  not  infected  by 
■tugnsBit  waters ;  but  it  flourishes  most  in  that  which  is  dry, 
lij^t,  and  stony,  or  sandy.  In  the  Arriege,  in  France,  a  rich 
wine,  like  Toki^,  is  obtained  foom  mountain-sides  covered 
with  large  Stones,  as  if  the  cultivators  had  lefb  all  to  nature. 
Good  rich  sods  never  produce  even  tolerable  wine,  for  the 
wine  is  not  excellent  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  luxuriance 
of  the  plant,  hut  rather  rae  contrary.  It  is  best  as  the  soil  is 
lighter  and  drier.  Porous  sods,  particularly  those  which  are 
chalky,  produce  the  best  wines,  foesh  and  light.  Volcanic 
debris  are  congenial  to  the  vine.  In  such  sods  it  comes  on 
slowly,  but  once  rooted  it  flourishes  well.  In  short,  the  soil 
which  from  dryness  and  lightness  is  scarcely  fit  for  any  other 
eidture,  is  be^  adapted  for  the  grapes  designed  for  wine 
making,  if  it  be  either  calcareous  or  volcanic. 

The  soils  which  are  granitic,  or  mingled  with  decomposed 
particles  of  that  kind  of  rock,  grow  good  wines.  In  Italy 
and  Sicdy,  the  best  vines  grow  among  the  rubbish  of  vol¬ 
canoes.  Any  light,  mixed,  firiable  sod,  in  which  water  will 
not  lodge,  is  congenial  to  this  plant.  Such  a  sod  on  a  hill¬ 
side  is  certain,  with  a  genial  sun  and  climate,  to  yield  wine. 
On  the  qnaliiy  of  the  sod,  in  every  case,  the  nature  of  the 
wine  depends. 

Gt>od  vines  do  not  grow  well  in  close  valleys  where  there 
sre  rivers,  if  they  are  planted  near  them,  though  in  vales 
tolerably  wide,  where  the  sun  can  act  with  fervour,  this  is  of 
small  moment,  as  in  the  Gironde,  where  about  a  league  from 
die  river  are  the  finest  vineyards.  Some  circumstances  rela¬ 
tive  to  differences  in  the  vine  are  singular.  In  one  little 
rineyard,  that  of  Mont-Eachet,  in  Burgundy,  hereafter  men- 
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tioned,  tHe  soil  is  the  same,  the  aspect  alike,  the  tines  receire 
the  same  care  and  culture,  and  the  wine  is  made  in  the  same 
manner,  and  yet  three  varieties  of  ivine  are  produced :  one,  of 
the  very  first  character,  perfect,  Mont-Eachet  Ame;  another, 
far  less  perfect,  Mont-J^het  Chevalier;  while  the  third, 
Mont-£achet  Bdtard,  has  rarely  any  of  the  qualities  of  the 
first-named  wine  at  all !  The  cause  seems  inexplicable,  un¬ 
less  one  portion  of  the  vines  draws  its  nourishment  from  a 
stratum  which  the  others  do  not  reach,  and  thus  a  different 
quality  attaches  to  the  fruit  from  something  which  it  obtains 
from  its  own  peculiar  sources. 

In  ancient  times  the  Eomans  trained  their  high  vines  as 
they  now  do  in  Tuscany,  along  p^ades,  or  from  tree 
to  free.  This  mode  is  followed  in  some  parts  of  southern 
IVance.  The  vine  is  planted  near  a  maple,  a  cherry-tree, 
or  an  elm,  sometimes  with  a  single  stem,  sometimes  with 
two;  the  vine  is  suffered  to  interlace  itself  with  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  The  grapes  are  often  shaded  this  way, 
by  the  leaves  above  them,  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
do  not  reach  maturity,  so  that  the  wine  made  from  them  is 
acid  and  cold.  When  two  stocks  are  planted,  they  are  suf¬ 
fered  to  grow  up  to  the  fork  of  the  tree,  and  are  then  carried 
in  festoons  to  the  neighbouring  branches.  Columella  says, 
the  ancients  planted  six  stocks  to  one  tree ;  but  not  more  tlian 
three  are  ever  planted  now.  The  trees  were  twenty  feet 
asunder,  too,  in  ancient  times,  as  is  gathered  from  another 
authority.  It  is  found  that  by  the  present  method  the  fruit 
ripens  well.  The  land  is  cultivated  below  with  leguminous 
vegetables :  although  no  object  can  be  more  beautiM  than  a 
vineyard  planted  in  this  manner,  the  product  of  the  vines  is 
injured  by  the  cultivation  beneath,  if  too  extensive.  Most 
persons  believe  that  this  is  the  mode  adopted  in  all  vineyards ; 
hence  they  are  disappointed  on  first  seeing  vineyards  upon  the 
continent,  particularly  those  of  the  north. 

It  happens  in  too  many  instances  that  the  trees  which  sus¬ 
tain  the  vines  are  irregularly  planted ;  some  are  too  near  each 
other,  and  some  too  far  off.  In  particular  places  a  kind  of 
ladder  work  has  been  substituted  for  the  trees,  about  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  height,  and  placed  about  the  same  distance 
asunder;  the  vines  are  then  led  in  festoons  from  one  to  the 
other.  At  Weissemburgh  they  are  trained  in  bowers,  or 


be,  used  in  Malaga  for  wine  and  raasins,  and  often  nnxed 
irine  with  the  Pedro  Ximenes.  The  I^rga^  white.  The 
11^  white  and  late  in  ripening ;  it  yields  much  brandy.  Tim 
ma^  white.  The  Moseatel  Gordo  is  the  large  white  mu»> 
d  from  which  the  best  Malaga  raisins  come.  There  is 
the  small  white  muscatel,  or  MosaUel  Menudo  Blanca^ 
Maniuo  CastUkmy  of  a  fine  grey  skin,  the  Marhelli  and  Cb- 
l;  all  these  last  more  esteemea  for  eating  than  for  making 
e.  Crescenzio,  when  he  wrote  his  “  Opus  ruralium  com- 
lomm,”  reckoned  forty  species  of  vine  in  Italy  in  1?ne 
teenth  century.  In  France,  the  kinds  most  noted  are  the 
y  black  Morillon^  of  two  varieties,  the  Madeleim^  white, 
the  vine  of  Ischia,  the  first  originally  from  Italy.  The 
)  of  Ischia  produces  fine  fruit  as  high  north  as  lat. 
s  supposed  to  have  reached  Italy  from  Ohio.  Then  there 
he  JIMater,  the  earliest  bearing  species  known.  The  black 
irguignon^  or  Brtmc  Bimtm  ;  the  Bmeau  hhme,  noir,  dorh^ 
the  Temkmer,  or  great  Garnet^  and  the  little  Garnet;  the 
rl  grape ;  the  violet  Cornickon  ;  the  white  Gruet;  the  white 
riUon;  Bique-poule gris;  the  white  Moumam;  the  Muscat; 
OJuuselas,  originally  from  Cyprus ;  the  Cioutat ;  the  black 
30  of  Corinth ;  the  Aleppo  grape ;  the  Vionnier^  grown  at 
idiieu  with  the  Shiraz,  or  Scyras  grape,  said  to  have  been 
jght  from  Persia,  from  whence  the  hermitage  vines  are 
3n.  Then  there  is  the  Muscat  now  and  violet,  the  Isabelle^ 
American  variety,  with  a  raspberry  flavour,  the  white 
deiy  the  black  Muscade.  The  Soiwignan  of  the  Gironde, 
te ;  Barsac,  Sauteme,  and  the  Graves,  are  planted  with 
I  variety,  and  two  or  three  other  white  species.  The  Z«- 
2sn,  of  the  department  of  La  Meurthe,  wonderfully  pro- 
tive,  yielding  at  all  times  twice  as  much  as  other  vines, 
in  good  seasons  sometimes  two  thousand  five  hundred 
ons  to  the  English  acre.  It  is  a  black  species.  The  Car^ 
it,  of  two  kinds,  has  a  high  reputation  in  the  Gironde,  also 
a^  species.  In  Provence  they  have  the  Basse,  or  Bcmse,  a 
te  species,  with  a  tender  skin ;  the  Arignan,  white ;  the 
black,  a  hardy  kind ;  and  the  Brunfotwcat,  which 
^s  excellent  wine.  The  Mascot  of  Bivesaltes,  of  which 
re  are  three  species :  the  Gouais,  which  has  several  other 
les ;  the  Verjus  ;  the  Macdbeo,  from  whence  a  sweet  wine 
oade  in  the  country;  the  violet  Corinth;  and  numerous 
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there  is  no  sttadnnent  to  deep  odloiir  rather  than  a  nune 
delicate  wine.  The  red  grape  containB  Ihe  colouring  pxia- 
ciple,  the  white  is  believed  to  impart  the  delicate  flavour. 

Vineyards  are  made  in  autumn,  by  which  mode  a  year  is 
gained  in  the  bearing ;  and  not  only  is  there  lhat  advant^fe, 
hut  man^  vines  plant^  in  spring  fail  entirely.  In  Emm 
the  vine  is  propagated  by  layers  of  buds,  which  are  taken  ip 
aftCT  the  vinta^,  and  by  slips  chosen  from  among  the  cuttinga 
Th^  are  planted  in  Hues,  where  the  ground  w^  admit,  an 
terrace  fa^on,  one  above  another,  where  the  dedivily  ii 
eonsiderable.  An  interval  of  four  or  five  feet  is  left  betwen 
each  line  of  plants,  whidi  are  so  placed  as  not  to  range  witti 
each  other  firontways.  The  vines  from  cuttings  live  longert,  aad 
bear  most  fruit ;  those  from  the  layers  shoot  earliest.  Oropi 
of  vegetables  are  obtained  in  some  districts  from  the  Sjpm 
betw^n  ike  rows  the  first  year ;  yet  most  kinds  of  vegetwki 
thus  grown  in  vineyards  are  thought  to  impart  a  disagzeeabb 
taste  to  the  wine.  Slips  for  propagating  the  vine,  cot  ia 
winter  from  kindly  stocks,  are  tied  in  bundles.  They  are 
immersed  in  a  miry  soil  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  phaotei 
in  spring  in  a  edanting  direction. 

The  ground  of  a  vineyard  is  dressed'  in  different  mMp, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  cultivator  and  the  nature  af 
the  soil.  If  it  be  dry  and  sandy  it  is  sometimes  de^l^  rakel 
Many  vine  growers  use  the  plough  between  the  thib,  and 
aome  substitute  the  hoe;  pickaxes  of  various  ahi^QB  m 
adopted  in  particular  places,  the  spade,  and  even  tlw  pitA- 
fork.  On  steep  slopes  the  ground  is  turned  over  or  raked 
in  a  diagonal  direction.  Weeds  must  be  hoed  up,  aaid  i 
hollow  left  round  the  roots  of  the  vine  in  young  planbatioai 
to  retain  the  moisture ;  in  fact,  the  earlier  years  of  a  viac 
plantation  require  great  and  incessant  attention. 
the  ground  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  in  light  aoifai,  nf 
earth  is  not  turned  up  to  any  depth  from  the  sui^aoe.  Owtt 
labouring  at  the  soil  is  prejudicial,  while  everything  mast  k 
accommSlated  to  the  nature  of  the  stratum  below.  In  Bjpva 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Lyonnais,  the  ground  is  left  n  ik 
natural  state,  when  the  roots  are  imbedded  in  a  rocky  sii^ 
fides  slightly  covered  with  vegetable  matter.  Three  or  W 
times  a  year,  in  certain  districts,  the  ground  is  laboured,  md 
in  otibers  many  times  more. 
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hen  Tines  sre  dressed  it  must  be  with  great  judgment  in 
boice  of  material.  March  is  Ihe  best  time  for  dressing 
,  but  litter  is  never  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Pigeon’s 
is  in  high  esteem.  The  scouring  of  ditches  or  roads  is 
ent.  Ashes  on  some  soils  are  considered  useful ;  but 
atuie  of  the  soil  of  the  vineyard  must  settle  the  com¬ 
bo  be  used  when  it  is  required  at  all.  Lupines  in  some 
of  France  are  sown  among  vines,  and  buried  when  in 
r  round  their  roots,  where  they  decay ;  a  practice  found 
of  singular  utility  to  the  crops.  A  good  dressing  may 
tained  in  various  old  earths  from  me^ows  or  woods,  of 
3rent  quality  from  those  of  the  vineyard ;  one  dressmg 
s  kind  will  last  ten  years,  and  keep  the  vine  in  bearing, 
all,  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator  must  decide  on  the 
Hat  most  suitable  to  the  situation.  Many  obstinately 
Lch  dressing  in  a  considerable  quantity,  and  injure  the 
The  wine  made  from  vines  so  treafr^  is  apt  to  tom 
and  be  ill-flavoured.  The  leaves  in  a  year  or  two  ac- 
a  yellow  tint,  the  stems  decay,  and  there  is  no  resource 
)  renew  the  vineyard.  A  moderate  dressing  only  should 
ven.  The  decayed  branches  of  the  vine  iti^l^  the 
3  leaves  of  most  vegetable  substances,  such  as  broom, 
thorn,  lucerne,  and  several  kinds  of  grasses  are  observed 
rtilise  the  vine.  Marine  weeds  must  be  used  very 
igly,  so  must  animal  maniue.  That  of  birds  alone  is 
to  be  beneficial.  The  Portuguese  and  French  agree  in 
experience  of  the  substances  useful  or  detrimental  for 
Iressing.  Some  of  the  finest  dry  wines  are  grown  where 
rnsing  is  ever  used,  especially  where  the  soil  is  calca- 
For  sweet  wines  the  dressmg  is  not  so  carefully  re- 
d  when  used  at  all.  A  little  road  mud,  old  vegetable 
and  the  calcareous  wreck  of  ruined  houses,  sparingly 
moe  in  five  years,  are  said  to  have  proved  beneficial  in 
any. 

ct  to  the  soil  and  care  of  the  cultivator  the  season  is  of 
tance.  A  cold  wet  season,  as  already  stated,  is  inju- 
the  grapes  produced  being  insipid.  The  prevalence  of 
rinds  is  a  source  of  mischi^,  and  lastly,  too  high  a  tem- 
ire  for  long  periods  together.  The  favourable  season  is 
^hich  allows  the  vine  to  flower  in  calm,  warm,  dry  wea- 
oUowed  by  soft  showe^^*  iust  as  the  frmit  begins  to  form. 
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and  when  the  heat  desirable  in  the  lasb  stage  for  bringing 
it  to  full  maturity  is  uniform,  and  uninterrupted  by  ho* 
midity. 

Vines  may  be  regenerated.  This  operation  in  France  if.  * 
TOrformed  by  what  is  called  provignage  and  ctmchage.  In  Urn 
Mst  mode,  the-wom  out  or  weak  plants  are  removed  and 
their  places  filled  with  provins  from  the  stronger  ones,  the'  _ 
old  vines  being  laid  in  the  ground.  Only  two  or  three 

?oimger  shoots  are  suffered  to  appear  above  the  surface. 

'his  should  be  done  in  autumn  in  a  warm  climate,  in  a  cold 
one,  in  February.  After  the  layer  takes  it  is  cut  from  the  _ 
old  stock,  which  dies  off  after  becoming  the  root  of  two  or 
three  young  plants.  In  this  mode  vin^ards  are  often 
wholly  renewed  by  burial  every  fourteen  or  nfteen  years.  Tie 
eawhage  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  former  method^j 
but  has  the  same  object :  the  vine  is  laid  in  the  ground  from! 
December  till  March,  but  not  till  the  buds  appear.  Old 
vines  are  frequently  dug  up  and  cleared,  and  again  plwted^ 
by  which  they  receive  great  benefit. 

The  vines  are  pruned  three  times  before  they  bear  fruity 
when  this  operation  is  again  repeated.  In  pruning  there  are 
rules  to  be  observed,  £ctated  by  experience,  which  are  too 
copious  to  detail.  The  pruning  is  directed  more  especially  to 
the  objects  of  the  proprietor  as  to  present  or  protracted 
profit.  In  hot  climates  pruning  takes  place  just  before  tins 
fall  of  the  leaf,  and  that  is  considered  the  best  period.  In  the 
northern  and  middle  districts  of  France,  the  first  or  second 
week  in  March  is  by  most  growers  deemed  an  eligible  time. 
The  vine  is  frequently  pruned  with  an  instrument  made  on 
purpose,  which  accelerates  the  operation,  and  prevents  the 
branches  from  being  bruised.  Besides  pruning,  the  vines  ate 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  buds,  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  fruit ;  to  do  this  well  is  considered  a  work  of  judgment; 
and  it  is  generally  undertaken  immediately  after  the  flowers 
are  put  forth. 

The  vine,  as  already  shown,  is  not  always  propped,  though 
in  the  North  of  Europe  this  is  generally  the  practice.  The 
time  chosen  is  after  the  first  labouring  of  the  ground  in 
spring,  before  budding  takes  place,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  the  roots.  The  vines  are  tied  to  the  props  in  a  paj> 
ticular  manner,  with  oziers  if  attached  to  a  single  prop  ;  or  if 
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iers  or  props  placed  palisade  fasliioii,  with  straw  bands. 
\rer  mode  is  adopted,  it  should  be  undertaken  just 
ine  has  done  flowering.  There  is  also  an  ^eration 
jlipping,  which  is  performed  by  taking  off  certain 
hove  the  joints  ;  the  object  of  tins  is  to  increase  the 
)f  the  fruit,  and  it  requires  great  care  in  the  perform- 
[n  Cyprus  the  ground  is  hollowed  in  a  cup-like  form 
le  plant,  to  retain  the  moisture,  and  reflect  the  heat, 
n  degree  of  humidity  being  needful  at  the  proper 

ier  to  hasten  the  maturing  of  the  grape,  and  increase 
L  qualities,  recourse  is  frequently  nad,  where  wine  is 
T  made,  to  the  annular  incision.  A  tight  band  of  iron 
1  been  adopted  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  for  this  pur- 
Che  practice  of  incision  is  supposed  to  have  oeen 
;o  the  ancients,  to  have  been  lost  in  the  middle  ages, 
in  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
rhe  method  in  Italy  is  to  loosen  a  band  of  the  bark 
d  the  branch,  or  stem,  a  little  time  before  the  plant 
The  operation  is  performed  only  when  a  wet  or  cold 
vrould  prevent  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  six  or  eight 
bre  the  flowering,  as  damp  seasons  make  harsh  or  in- 
3escent  ^ine.  Incision  may  take  place  on  the  old  or 
rood.  The  breadth  is  from  a  line  to  an  inch.  The 
res  soon  show  a  tint  of  advancing  maturity.  Nature 
y  clothes  the  naked  part  of  the  stem  with  a  substance 
tween  the  bark  and  the  body  above,  which  replaces 
c  taken  away.  K  this  does  not  happen,  the  vine  dies 
rhere  the  incision  was  made,  and  fresh  shoots  yield 
)m  below.  Maturity  is  advanced  from  ten  to  fifteen 
the  annular  incision,  according  to  the  Erench  cultivar 
the  C6te  d’Or  and  TYonne.  It  is  performed  there 
.  instrument  made  for  the  purpose.  In  somie  coun- 
ri  young  trees  a  hempen  string,  steeped  in  oil,  is 

,ge  to  which  the  vine  bears  well  is  from  sixty  to  seventy 
ir  more,  and  in  the  common  course  of  thmgs  it  is  six 
L  before  it  is  in  full  bearing.  In  parts  of  the  Gironde 
lent  in  Prance,  the  vine  does  not  bear  well  beyond 
ars.  In  others,  on  a  sandy  soil,  it  will  live  and  be^ 
Dne  hundred  and  fifty,  or  more.  Bose  says,  a  vine  in 
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meuM  hdd  in  the  best  repute.  There  appear  to  be  anoma- 
lieB  in  the  Tine,  and  the  making  of  wine,  wWh  require  more 
acute  obseiTers  to  explain  than  have  yet  written  upon  the 
ealtiTation  of  the  plimt,  and  the  process  of  matumg  its 
pDodnoe: 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  particular  circumstances 
cause  those  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  Tine  which  occa¬ 


sion  its  yarieties.  There  is  an  obvious  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  vines  grown  upon  particular  soils,  but  they  do  not 
alter  sensibly  the  character  of  the  plant.  The  vines  grown 
upon  calcareous  or  chalky  soils  are  not  exclusively  designated, 
any  more  than  such  as  flourish  upon  those  which  are  volcanic, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  thus  classified.  The  best  dry 
wines  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  by  nature  with  a  soil 
more  or  less  calcareous ;  tne  sweet  are  not  thus  remarked, 
but  provided  there  be  sun  enough  to  mature  or  shrivel  the 
grape,  are  produced  on  every  kind  of  soil.  Change  of  climate 
may  alter  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  but  the  ground  favourable 
to  the  plant  generally  is  favourable  to  each  variety,  as  gra¬ 
velly,  rocky,  or  sandy  spots,  whether  in  the  north  or  south. 
It  IS  allowed  by  the  French  that  there  is  much  knowledges 
yet  to  be  acquired  respecting  the  vine,  its  adaptation  to 


puticular  situations,  and  certain  mysteries  in  its  bearing. 

do  not  themselves  pretend  to  Imowmuch  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  if  they  are  not  among  the  initiated,  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  ftirther  for  information,  since  nearly  all  we  know  of  the 
vine  and  its  generous  produce  that  is  worth  knowing  is  the 
firuit  of  their  experience  and  communication. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  vine  which  is  not  applied  to  some 
useful  purpose.  In  Switzerland  the  leaves  are  used  for  me¬ 
dicinal  or  surgical  cures.  In  cuts  and  green  wounds  they 


are  esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy.  Decoctions  of  the  juice  of 


the  leaves  are  used  in  poultices  with  great  advantage.  The 
leaves  afford  an  agreeable  tea,  requiring  more  sugar  than  that 
of  China;  it  is  observed  greatly  to  strengthen  the  nerves. 
The  prunings,  well  bruised  and  pressed,  yield  excellent 
vinegar.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  bruised,  and  the  juice  fer¬ 
mented,  give  a  pleasant  light  drink  of  a  vinous  character. 
On  this  head  the  late  Dr.  MaccuUoch  has  treated  fiilly  in  his 
work  on  British  wines.  The  leaves  are  also  excellent  food  for 
cows,  sheep,  and  hogs,  when  other  food  is  scarce ;  but  they 
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strong  as  to  render  the  operation  tedious.  A  better  mode 
than  treading  has  been  adopted,  not  un&eqnentlj,  in  Enmce. 
Two  wooden  cylinders,  turning  ii^  opposite  directions,  are 
employed  to  crush  the  fruit.  There  is  a  still  more  complete 
invennon  of  a  machine  by  M.  Acher,  of  Chartres,  which  does 
notpermit  a  single  ^ape  to  escape  its  action. 

The  wine-press  differs  in  construction  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  There  are  several  forms.  It  has  already  been  ob¬ 
served,  that  for  red  wine  the  grapes  are  trodden  before  they 
are  pressed,  to  disengage  the  colouring  matter  from  the  akina ; 
and  that  in  making  wMte  wine  this  operation  is  never  per¬ 
formed.  In  either  case,  when  the  press  is  applied,  the  first 
pressing  is  despatched  as  quickly  as  possible.  Of  presses, 
there  are  commonly  the  sm^  and  the  large.  The  fiist  is  a 
simple  screw-press,  furnished  with  blocks  of  wood,  to  replace 
the  void  when  the  murk  has  been  pressed  nearly  to  ite  ut¬ 
most.  This  common  press  is  easily  understooA  Instead^ 
however,  of  placing  the  bar  which  turns  the  screw  in  a  bole 
in  the  screw  itself,  it  is  frequently  omitted  altogether.  A 
wheel,  of  a  diameter  as  large  as  the  space  between  the  cheeks 
of  the  press  will  allow,  is  substituted,  the  circumference  et 
which  is  grooved  to  receive  a  rope,  that  it  may  act  in  the  way 
a  rope  acts  upon  a  drum  in  mining  machinery.  One  end  ci 
this  rope  is  attached  to  a  capstan,  with  a  wheel  of  larger  dia¬ 
meter,  forming  the  circumference  of  half  a  dozen  spc^es, 
which  are  the  levers.  The  rope  from  the  press  being  wound 
round  the  main  tree  of  the  capstan,  is  turned  by  at 
the  extremity  of  the  radii,  and  consequently  exerts  an  im¬ 
mense  power  upon  the  murk.  Others,  having  the  whe^ 
fixed  to  the  screw,  are  worked  by  the  spokes.  Presses  are 
generally  of  oak,  about  eight  feet  square.  Some  have  two 
screws.  Most  of  the  presses  used  in  wine  countries  might  ba 
greatly  improved  in  the  workmanship.  In  Spain  they  are 
very  rude,  many  being  mere  levers ;  while  in  certain  districts 
poirtable  ones  are  employed,  carried  from  vineyard  to  vnie- 
yard. 

The  plank  which  rests  on  the  lower  part  of  the  press  on. 
which  the  grapes  are  placed,  is  called  the  ma^e  in  Prance^ 
Ituis  fiirrowed,  and  slopes  a  little  for  the  wine  to  run  forwards, 
where  one  channel  conveys  it  into  a  vat  sunk  in  the  ground. 
When  the  press  is  heaped  as  high  as.  is  thought  necessary. 
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mall  nobs  make  tbeir  appearance.  These  nobs  become 
irapes,  equal  in  excellence  to  any  on  the  tree.  This  dis- 
overy  was  made  by  a  gentleman  of  Strasburg.  K  report 
ay  true,  the  experiment  has  been  frequently  tried  by  other 
versons  since,  and  found  to  succeed. 

This  must  suffice,  as  old  Gower  says. 

Of  howe  men  should  set  vines, 

And  of  the  grape  make  wines; 

rhich  wine-making  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


[The  snalkr  Wme  Prcis.] 


CHAPTER  III,  : 

OP  THE  VINTAGE,  < 

KATtriil'nr  of  the  ORAFA^MOlkBl  OF  OATHBRIECI — FEKSStKCS — TREATH^TT  I 
IN  THIS  VAT — COUBRE  OF  FERMENTATION — BIIBdFQHBIfT  OTEBATlOMa: 

The  vintage  ia  the  next  important  operation  connected  with  < 
the  vine  after  the  cares  of  the  dresser  are  over.  Not  only 
do  the  opinions  of  individuals  in  wine  countries  differ  very  , 
widely  upon  the  management  of  the  vintage,  but  in  some  the  ^ 
period  of  the  gathering  is  regulated  by  authority.  In  Prance  ^ 
this  barbarous  custom  still  continues  in  many  districts,  the  ^ 
prefets  of  departments,  or  aouB-prefots,  and  even  the  mayors  , 
of  the  communes,  who  may,  or  may  not,  know  anything  ^ 
about  the  matter,  issue  the  order  for  the  vintage  to  com¬ 
mence,  as  if  the  vine  grower  were  not  the  best  judge  of  the 
state  of  hia  own  produce,  and  did  not  know  when  hia  pro¬ 
perty  was  in  the  beat  order  for  yielding  him  a  profitable  re-  i 
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tom.  The  eonseqpoence  of  this  relic  of  feudal  outrage  upon 
propertj  and  firee  will  is,  that  the  vintage  being  seldom  fixed 
in  a  proper  manner,  the  fruit  after  all  cannot  be  collected  at 
once ;  for  while  in  one  place  it  is  matured,  in  another  it  is 
fiir  short  of  the  necessary  degree  of  ripeness.  The  proper 
moment  for  gathering  the  grape  is  agreed  to  be  when  the 
pdlide  is  thm  and  transparent,  not  breaking  easily  between 
the  teeth ;  when  the  colour  is  deep ;  if  the  grape  be  white 
when  it  takes  a  grey  tint ;  if  red  when  it  puts  on  a  dark 
colour,  or  if  violet  a  deep  black.  The  stems  of  the  clusters, 
idien  they  have  become  in  substance  like  wood,  losing  their 
green  hue,  and  resembling  the  main  branches  of  the  vine  in 
texture,  are  another  si^ ;  and,  finally,  when  from  the  pen¬ 
dant  cluster  the  grape  gives  way  readily,  the  fi*uit,  particularly 
in  the  South,  shnvellii^  up  from  the  sun’s  action,  if  required 
frr  the  sweet  and  luscious  wines.  These  signs  are  observed 
in  the  South  of  Europe  about  the  end  of  September,  or  com¬ 
mencement  of  October.*  In  the  North  the  fear  of  autumnal 
frosts,  which  injure  the  unripe  grape,  makes  the  seizure  of 
the  exact  moment  proper  for  the  vintage  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  In  Hungary  the  vintage  terminates  generally 
bemre  the  middle  of  November,  but  sometimes  later,  when 
frost  announces  the  approach  of  winter.  The  vines  are  then 
cot.  The  props  are  removed,  the  primings  carried  away,  and 
the  whole  vine-stock  laid  with  its  branches  along  the  ground, 
and  covered  a  foot  deep  in  earth,  if  possible,  before  the  first 
snow  frdls. 

The  time  of  the  vintage  being  fixed,  the  gathering  is  begun 
as  early  in  the  day  as  possible  after  the  sun  has  dissipated 
ihe  dew.  The  red  grape  is  generally  ripe  before  the  white. 
In  the  North  they  are  not  so  particular  respecting  the  dry- 
nen  of  Hie  fruit  when  gathered  as  in  the  South ;  in  fact,  it  is 
oAen  gathered  in  the  north  of  France  with  the  dew  upon  it. 
The  gathering  is  uniformly  continued  with  as  much  rapidity 
m  poBsihle,  if  the  weather  continue  fair,  so  as  to  terminate 
tim  pressing  in  one  day.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the  vintage 
is  suspend^ ;  for  the  fermentation  in  a  warm,  or  even  a 

*  8o  «Br  poet  Spenser: — 

Then  csme  October  fall  of  merry  glee, 

Nor  yet  his  noale  was  totty  of  the  most, 

Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fat's  sea, 

And  of  the  joyons  oiL 
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moderate  temperature,  is  far  more  energetic  than  in  cold 
damp  weather.  It  ruins  the  durability  of  the  wine  if  the 
fruit  be  gathered  and  fermented  at  such  a  time.  In  Spain 
the  vintage  lasts  for  several  weeks,  so  as  to  ensure  matimty 
to  all  the  grapes,  beginning  in  September,  and  ending  some¬ 
times  not  until  the  close  of  October.  The  fermentation 
takes  place  only  in  the  casks,  vats  not  being  employed  in  an 
operation  so  prolonged. 

The  clusters  in  some  countries  are  cut  off  the  plant  with  a 
knife.  In  Pran.ce  the  scissors  is  used,  by  which  the  stems  of 
the  bunches  are  rapidly  severed.  In  ruder  countries  the 
hand  only  is  ^plied,  a  mode  injurious  to  the  grape  as  well  as 
to  the  vine.  The  most  approved  plan  is  to  make  three  sepa¬ 
rate  ^therings  of  the  fruit.  The  first  includes  all  the  finest 
and  ripest  bunches.  The  green  or  rotten  grapes,  or  such  as 
have  been  eaten  into  by  insects,  are  cleared  from  the  clusters, 
which  are  then  carefully  carried  home.  The  second  gathering 
implies  naturally  a  second  pressing.  The  grapes  ore  not  quite 
as  ripe  as  for  the  first.  The  last  gathering  and  pressing  con¬ 
sists  of  the  inferior  grapes.  The  gathered  bunches  are  depo¬ 
sited  as  lightly  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  fruit  firom  being 
bruised.  All  dry  or  foiled  grapes  are  cast  aside,  where 
proper  care  is  used,  or  mie  and  delicate  wine  is  to  be  made. 
£a(m  labourer  places  his  gathering  in  an  ozier  basket,  or  in  a 
sort  of  wooden  dosser,  borne  by  another  labourer  with  the  least 
possible  motion.  In  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne, 
the  fruit  is  carried  on  horseback,  and  covered  with  cloths. 
The  ^apes  in  the  better  vine  districts  are  plucked  from  the 
bunches  ;  in  the  others  placed  entire  in  the  press,  stems  and 
aU.  The  best  grapes  only  are  used  for  making  the  best  kind 
of  wine.  The  as^ngent  principle  lodged  in  the  stems  is  . 
thought  to  be  beneficial,  and  to  impart  to  the  wine  a  capacity 
of  endurance.  When  the  grapes  are  picked  off  it  is  omy  for 
red  wine,  and  is  generally  performed  by  the  hand.  "WHte 
wine  grapes  are  rarely  picked  from  the  clusters.  In  Spain  ail  i 
the  grapes,  even  for  the  best  sherries,  are  flung  into  the  press 
together ;  nothing  but  their  being  at  perfect  maturity  is  re¬ 
galed.  In  Germany,  in  the  Eheingau,  the  bunches  of  fruit 
are  cut  off,  and  sometimes  bruised  with  clubs  in  place  of  i 
being  trodden.  The  press  is  frequently  used  as  far  as  to  j 
the  fourth  time.  j 
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Where  a  vine  grower  has  land  producing  different  qualities 
of  fruity  he  mingl^  his  produce  according  to  the  wine  he  de¬ 
sires  to  make.  Light,  or  stony  soils,  yield  a  bright  wine,  of 
a  fine  bouquet.  The  firuit  from  a  different  soil,  by  blending 
tibe  grapes  together,  may  produce  a  wine  more  desirable  for 
o&er  qualities,  observing  that  growths  of  the  first  quality 
must  uone  be  intermingled.  No  improvement  can  ever  take 
place  by  mingling  good  wine  with  that  of  inferior  quality. 
Perfect  wine  can  only  be  made  by  superior  combinations. 
Delicacy,  colour,  aroma,  bouquet,  transparency,  are  only  to 
be  retained  by  a  strict  adherence  to  this  rule.  A  cloudy 
wine,  of  little  merit,  is  the  result  of  a  good  mingled  with  an 
inferior  growth. 

In  nuking  white  wine,  it  is  desirable  that  the  grapes  should 
be  bruised  or  shaken  as  little  as  possible  on  the  way  to  the 
press ;  for  when  the  contrary  happens,  the  colour  wiU  infal¬ 
libly  be  disengaged  from  the  skin,  and  the  wine  wiU  be  what 
is  called  **  partndge  eye,”  and  not  white.  Eed  wines  are 
bruised  or  trodden  previously  to  pressing,  to  disengage  the 
colour  from  the  skin,  which  is  so  much  avoided  in  making 
the  white  wines.  After  treading  they  are  thrown  into  the 
vat,  the  colour  disengages  itself,  and  the  press  is  applied  to 
the  murk. 

drapes  were  anciently  trodden  out  after  being  exposed  on 
a  level  floor  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  for  ten  days,  and 
were  then  placed  in  the  shade  for  five  days  more,  in  order  to 
mature  the  saccharine  matter.  This  practice  is  still  followed 
in  certain  cases  in  one  or  two  of  the  islands  of  the  G-reek 
Archipelago ;  at  St.  Lucar  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  at  least  in 
Calabria,  and  in  a  few  of  the  north-eastern  departments  of 
Prance.  The  fermentation  is  facilitated  greatly  by  this  pro¬ 
cess.  In  some  parts  of  Prance  a  labourer  with  sabots  treads 
the  grapes  out  as  they  come  from  the  vineyard  in  a  square 
box,  having  holes  in  the  bottom,  placed  over  a  vat — a  very 
barbarous  method.  The  murk  is  then  removed,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  fresh  grapes,  until  the  vat  beneath  is  full.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  squeezed  in  troughs,  by  naked  men  getting 
into  the  vats,  usmg  both  sabots  and  hands  at  once.  In 
other  places  the  press  is  first  used,  under  which  the  bunches 
of  grapes  are  pl^ed,  and  the  must  is  pressed  out ;  but  it  is 
found  that  by  this  mode  the  grapes  oppose  a  resistance  so 
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pieces,  or  ratber  beams  of  wood,  are  placed  upon  tbe 
I  parallel  tbe  aide  of  tbe  press — one  in  tbe  middle, 

ae  at  each  extremity  of  the  brap,  on  which  rest  tluck 
I,  their  ends  towards  tbe  cbeeb.  Upon  these  again 
•ansforse  beams,  and  o?er  them  the  beam  attached  to 
row  comes  down. 

first  tbe  press  is  nsed  gently,  that  tbe  wine  ma^  not 
yw.  l%e  preasnre  is  then  gradually  increased,  until  tbe 
is  moderately  acted  upon.  This  is  the  first  pressing, 
rapes  that  did  not  sustain  pressure  being  scattered  over 
l^es  of  tbe  heap,  are  now  gathered  up,  the  press  relaxed, 
smg  placed  upon  the  murk,  the  press  is  tightened  again, 
nne  mm  this  is  called  of  the  second  pressing.  The 
of  tbe  whole  mass  are  now  squared  down  with  a  cut- 
latniment,  so  that  the  mass  of  fruit  is  reduced  to  the 
if  an  immense  oblong  cake,  upon  which  the  cuttings 
I  edges  are  heaped,  and  tbe  press  worked  again,  which 
.  wine  of  the  third  pressing,  or,  as  the  wine  maker  calls 
nne  of  the  first  cutting.”  The  pressing  and  cutting 
peated  two  or  three  times,  and  what  bquid  fiows  is 
among  the  labourers  wine  of  the  second  or  third  cut* 
Last  of  all,  the  murk  is  firequentl^  steeped  to  make 
te  or  small  wine  for  the  labourers.  At  Ay,  in  Cham- 
,  the  press  is  used  with  great  power,  and  tbe  murk  is 
d  as  a  board. 

t  wine  of  the  first  pressing  is  always  kept  apart  firom  tbe 
ispeciafiy  when  tbe  season  is  hot,  ana  tbe  fruit  ripe. 
iM  be  ipt  to  take  a  red  colour  if  mixed  with  wine  of 
cond  pressing,  when  it  is  designed  to  make  white  wine, 
are  seasons,  however,  when  it  is  useful  to  mingle  the 
md  second  pressings.  The  third,  in  France,  must 
be  mixed  with  the  Iwo  first.  In  Spain,  the  tigwi  pies, 
t  pressing,  is  often  mingled  with  the  first,  although 
IT  two  of  water  has  been  fiung  upon  the  murk  between 
essings. 

larger  of  the  wine-presses  consists  of  a  screw,  acting 
be  extremity  of  two  immense  levers.  It  is  capable 
g  no  less  than  twenty-five  pieces  of  wine  in  four  hours. 

3  vineyards  are  extensive,  as  it  is  desirable  to  press  the 
36  ef  ^e  gathering  in  one  day,  however  much  in  qu^ 
his  presa  is  useful ;  but  it  is  the  instrument  for  m^ing 
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a  large  quantity  of  secondary  wine,  rather  than  a  little  of  a 
choice  cnaracter,  and  is  used  principally  by  the  larger  vine 
growers.  There  is  one  species  of  wine  made  without  beat¬ 
ing,  treading,  or  pressing ;  this  is  what  they  call  in  Spain 
“  lagrimay  The  grapes  melting  with  ripeness,  are  suspended 
in  bunches,  and  the  wine  is  the  produce  of  the  dropping 
This  can  only  be  effected  with  the  muscatel  grape  of  ^ 
warm  South.  In  this  way  the  richest  Malaga  is  made.  In 
Cyprus  the  grapes  are  beaten  with  mallets  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  marble,  with  a  reservoir  either  at  the  side  or  at 
one  end. 

The  vats  are  always  cleaned  and  put  in  order  by  the  time 
the  vintage  commences,  in  those  countries  where  due  regard , 
is  had  to  the  character  of  the  wine.  The  fermentati<M^  j 
carried  on  in  barrels  in  Spain,  in  Prance,  and  Germany,  il^ 
effected  in  vats  more  or  less  capacious.  Some  wash  theirj 
vats  with  particular  substances.  Vats  made  of  stone  ami 
washed  with  layers  of  quick-lime,  to  saturate  the  malic  acid] 
existing  in  the  must.  Many  wash  the  vats  with  warm  water] 
if  they  are  made  of  wood ;  or  with  brandy,  decoctions  of  aKJ»*| 
matic  plants,  salt  water,  boiling  must,  and  similar  liquids* 
The  practice  of  u6ing  quick-lime  for  this  piuppose  is  veiy 
liable  to  injure  the  wine. 

The  quicker  the  succeeding  operation  is  effected  the  better, 
is  the  wine.  To  this  end  each  vat  is  filled  on  the  same  day»| 
wherever  the  process  is  well  understood ;  but  they  are  not" 
quite  filled  up,  lest  the  must  should  ferment  over.  Yats 
a  very  large  size  are  not  often  employed  in  cold  dimatei^ ' 
where  the  seasons  are  hazardous,  because  they  take  too  losi^ 
a  time  to  fill.  In  warm  climates,  the  larger  the  vat  the  mom 
active  is  the  fermentation. 

Fermentation  is  the  mysterious  change  of  certain  vegetable 
matters,  when  separated  from  the  vital  stem,  and  about  to* 
form  new  combinations.  It  is  rendered  active  by  warmth, 
while  it  is  retarded  by  cold.  The  great  principle  is  the  sac-, 
charine,  without  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  the 
process  to  be  perfect.  Yet  the  saccharine  principle  will 
remain  inactive,  unless  it  be  combined  with  otner  vegetable 
matter  in  due  quantity  to  effect  the  result  desired.  A  relative 
proportion  of  sugar  must  combine  with  the  substances  thoe 
necessary.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain,  by 
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mBtmment,  when  fermentation  is  perfect,  but  its  success  is 
doubtful,  and  of  the  precise  time  experience  alone  still  re- 
nuHTifl  the  judge. 

Certain  substances  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  present 
to  effect  those  changes,  without  which  nature  is  inert,  and 
ao  process  goes  forward.  The  materials  necess^  to  fermen- 
tetion  are  dye  in  number ;  for  although  chemical  skill  may 
detect  fractional  parts  of  other  substances,  they  are  not 
essential,  and  only  those  which  are  readily  distinguishable 
are  necessary,  as  hereafter  enumerated.  Other  matters,  ob- 
Tbus  to  the  observer  in  wine,  do  not  belong  to  this  mys¬ 
terious  natural  process,  and  may  be  altered,  omitted,  or 
destroyed,  without  affecting  it.  Such  are  colour,  flavour, 
nd  the  astringent  quality  communicated  by  tannin  from  the 
tmised  stones  or  pips  of  the  fruit. 

This  subject  may  be  interrupted  for  a  moment  to  add  that 
ftere  is  in  wines  an  essential  oil,  not  known  except  to  che- 
adsts.  It  has  been  met  with  in  decomposing  spint  of  wine 
viHi  sulphuric  acid.  Two  parts  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid 
poured  upon  one  of  anhydrous  alcohol  is  a  mode  of  procuring 
it.  It  resembles  peppermint  in  smell,  and  is  soluble  m  alcohd 
or  ether.  Of  its  composition  nothing  certain  is  yet  known. 

The  sugar  of  the  grape  and  of  the  cane  are  different.  It 
is  the  flrst  species  that  effects  vinous  fermentation  in  the 
natural  mode.  This  species  of  sugar  is  the  sweet  principle 
in  honey,  and  therefore  sugar  of  honey  and  sugar  of  the 
mpe  not  being  the  same  in  quality,  this  last  is  the  only 
tina  which  should  be  added  to  the  produce  of  the  wine 
when  sugar  happens  to  be  deflcient  in  the  must,  or  in  making 
home  wines  from  garden  fruits.  It  is  the  sugar  of  the  grape 
that  preyails  in  our  wall-fruit,  when  ripe,  and  not  that  of  the 
cane.  This  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  may  have  a  con- 
riderable  effect  on  the  flavour  of  wine  artiflcially  made. 


Sugar  of  grapes  consists  of— 
37*37  carbon 
6*78  hydrogen 
56*51  oxygen 
—100*66  parts 


Sugar  of  the  cane  consists  of— 
44*78  carbon 
6*40  hydrogen 
48*82  oxygen 
- 100  parts. 


The  sugar  of  grapes  will  not  go  into  fermentation  so 

Sickly  as  the  sugar  of  the  cane,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  it 
ould  be  always  adopted  in  preference  for  aiding  the  fer¬ 
mentation  artiflcially.  This  sugar  is  procurable  from  starch 
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bj  a  simple  chemical  process,  and  maj  be  obtained  mere  easily  ^ 
still  from  boney.  ^ 

The  temperature  of  twelve  degrees  of  Seaumor,  mr  fifty- 
nine  of  Fahrenheit,  is  most  condncive  to  the  success  of  tl^  ^ 
process ;  and  therefore,  when  the  weather  retards  tiie  fermen*  . 
tation,  it  is  customary  in  the  North  to  add  hot  most  to  hasten  ^ 
its  progress ;  this  must  is  not  allowed  to  remain  on  the  fire  ^ 
longer  than  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  heat  poasible  ^ 
without  actual  ebullition.  K  the  season  has  been  col^ 
in  a  small  quantity  is  sometimes  added  to  the  must,  if  the 
saccharine  matter  be  deficient;  shoots  of  peach  or  almond  ^ 
trees,  or  a  handful  or  two  of  dry  elder  flowers,  are  also  added. 
The  must  is  stirred  and  agitated,  and  then  covered  up.  In 
many  places  the  mode  of  management  is  different  from  thisi  ^ 
but  not  materially  so.  In  warm  weather,  when  fisrmentfr'  ^ 
tion  proceeds  naturally  with  sufficient  rapidity,  no  aar^cial  ^ 
methods  are  taken  to  expedite  it,  as  in  the  South  of  Europe.  ^ 
Even  in  the  North,  when  the  season  is  propitious,  the  ot-  j 
mentation  is  best  left  to  nature.  ^ 

Yinous  fermentation  begins  in  a  few  hours,  or  msf  be  ^ 
retarded  several  days,  especially  if  there  be  no  communication  . 
between  the  must  and  the  atmosphere ;  for  though  wine  wiB  , 
ferment  when  excluded  from  atmospherical  communicalaon,  | 
it  then  ferments  exceedingly  slow.  Some  erroneously  oonlend  ^ 
that  the  wine  thus  treated  is  better,  and  keeps  its  braquet  in  .  L 
higher  perfection.  , 

Sugar,  vegetable  extract,  tartaric  and  malic  acid,  and  wster^  \ 
are  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  wine ;  and  as  they  vary  , 
in  quantity  in  the  fruit,  different  results  are  produced  en  the 
must  undergoing  fermentation.  First,  then,  sugar  is  a  greai  , 
ingredient  in  fermentation,  making  the  larger  part  ox  the  . 
piquet  of  the  matured  grape.  This  substance  exists  pure  m  { 
the  fruit,  and  also  combined  with  a  vegetable  matter  i^ch  is  ! 
supposed  by  experienced  chemists  to  be  the  great  fermenta-  I 
tive  agent,  having  a  near  resemblance  to  albumen,  or  the 
glutinous  matter  observed  in  wheat,  in  which  the  substance 
called  azote  has  been  discovered.  It  is  to  the  amount  of  ^ 
sugar  in  the  grape  that  the  alcohol,  or,  as  it  might  in  frituie 
for  distinctness’  sake  be  called,  the  brandy,  has  relatikm  m 
quantily,  and  consequently  the  body  or  strength  of  tiie  wine, 
la  fermentation  the  sugar  is  decomposed  and  the  fazaiid^ 
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Li  order,  hofwever,  to  make  the  procese  efiective, 
fte  sagsriiiut  be  combined  with  another  agent,  which  ia  the 
hsfen  or  finnenting  principle ;  this  is  the  substance  just  men¬ 
tioned,  imd  enmn^sted  above  under  the  title  of,  secondly, 
^vegetable  eKtract,”  which  acts  in  the  process  of  vegetable 
famentotum  throughout  every  species  of  substance  submitted 
to  the  operation.  Azote  is  present  in  the  substance,  which  is 
m  analogous  to  the  albumen  in  wheat.  Whether  azote  is  es- 
HDtial  to  fermentation  is  undecided  by  chemists :  most  likely 
■at.  The  extract  is  found  in  beer,  cider,  and  in  all  ferment- 
iog  liquors  universally.  Thirdly,  tartaric  acid,  or  crude  tartar. 
Imi  is  as  essential  as  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  In 
^  wines  tartar  much  more  predominates  than  in  sweet; 
m  these  last  the  sugar  predominates.  Wines  grown  in  the 
douth,  and  of  highly  matured  fruit,  cannot,  from  the  want 
af  tartar,  be  made  diy,  but  are  always  sweet,  because  the  pro- 
portionB  of  sugar  and  tartar  are  out  of  due  relation.  Tartar, 
m  a  certain  quantity,  is  necessary  in  the  production  of 
jbnmdy  or  alcohol,  but  in  what  degree  no  satisfectory  experi- 
nent  has  yet  decided.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  ta^ar  that 
wine  owes  its  superiority  over  other  fermented  beverages. 
Xortar,  however,  must  be  connected  with  the  last-mentioned 
nbstance  to  proceed  into  fermentation.  The  fourth  ingre¬ 
dient  discovert  in  wine  is  malic  acid,  but  not  in  a  large 
qnanthy.  It  is  to  saturate  this  acid,  which  is  injurious  to 
vine,  tiiat,  where  it  is  discovered  to  abound,  gypsum,  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  in  some  places,  is 
mrinkled  over  the  grapes  in  the  operation  of  making,  from 
toe  known  affinity  of  the  acid  for  that  substance.  It  is  in- 
jiraoaB  to  wine  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  it  present. 
The  fifth  ingredient  in  making  wine  is  water,  in  a  due  pro- 
ttntionfil  degree.  Too  much  water  impedes  the  process  of 
Konentation,  and  renders  the  wine  weak;  and  too  httle  is 
esaaUy  prejudicial  to  the  balance  of  the  component  parts  of 
tae  substances  yielding  good  wine. 

If  on  fermentation  a  just  proportion  of  tartar  does  not 
appear,  a  dry  wine  will  not  be  the  product ;  for  in  the  rich 
iaseions  wines  there  is  the  smaller  quantity  of  tartar,  the 
peat  richness  of  the  grape  occasioning  the  saccharine  matter 
to  be  in  excess.  This  difference  in  the  fruit  is  caused  by  the 
andsun,  and  the  excessive  ripeness  of  the  grape,  even 
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to  the  shriyelling  of  the  skin  in  some  cases.  Thus  the  mk  m 
sweet  grape  of  the  climate  of  Malaga,  in  which  sugar  abounds^  ' 
as  may  be  expected,  produces  a  wine  very  different  from  : 
Burgundy,  where  the  tartaric  and  saccharine  principles  are  ^ 
perhaps  nearly  on  an  equality.  In  the  Malaga  wine  the  sugar  ' 
IS  not  all  decomposed  in  fermentation ;  in  Burgundy  it  is 
wholly  so.  The  saccharine  matter  is  in  dry  wines  whol^ 
changed  by  fermentation  into  spirit,  or  brandy,  from  simpla 
vinous  fermentation.  This  is  most  probably  not  the  case  wiA 
the  luscious  Southern  wines,  or  they  would  be  much  more 
spirituous  than  they  are.  Distillation,  however,  shows  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  that  may  be  obtained  from  them  to  be 
much  greater  than  from  the  wines  of  the  North.  In  France^ 
the  wines  of  the  C6te  d’Or,  or  Burgundy,  give  only  one* 
eighth  of  their  weight  in  the  brandy  of  Commerce  on  distilla¬ 
tion;  those  of  the  Gironde,  or  Bordelais,  a  fifth;  whfle  a 
generous  wine  of  the  Dr6me  yields  a  third  part  of  spirit. 

The  second  fermentation  in  the  cask  is  a  miniatuiro  repeti¬ 
tion  of  that  in  the  vat.  A  precipitation  again  takes  place, 
and  the  wine  is  afterwards  racked.  A  third,  called  the  insen- 
sible  fermentation,  continues  for  a  long  period  after  the  wine 
appears  as  perfect  as  art  can  mature  it.  Time,  which  mellows 
the  harshness  of  the  wine,  blends  more  intimately  the  compo^  ^ 
nent  parts,  while  all  exiraneous  matter  and  the  tartar  are  L 
*  thrown  down,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  cask.  It  seldom  | 
happens  that  the  wines  of  the  South  become  acid,  because  the  1 
saccharine  principle  is  more  powerful,  from  the  action  of  the  | 
warmer  sun,  than  in  those  of  the  North ;  but  this  will  be 
noticed  further  on. 

Fermentation  in  the  vat  is  at  first  what  is  called  “  tumul¬ 
tuous  ;”  the  carbonic  gas  ascends  in  bubbles  to  the  surfiEice 
with  a  hissing  noise,  and  a  scum  is  formed  on  the  surfrce^ 
consisting  of  the  lighter  portions  of  the  impurities  of  the 
wine.  Heat  is  evolved ;  the  temperature  of  the  wine  increases 
to  ninety  or  a  hundred  degrees.  At  length  the  vinous  odour 
is  perceived,  and  the  fermentation  ceasing,  all  is  quiet  as  at 
first. 

Those  wines  which  effervesce  (vins  TiKmssetuv)  are  impreg¬ 
nated  deeply  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  their  being  drawn  , 
off  before  fermentation  is  complete.  This  gas  disengages  j 
itself  from  aU  kinds  of  wine  dunng  the  process  of  ferments-  1 
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imd  when  it  ceases  to  do  so  the  wine  becomes  limpid, 
aid  the  taste  is  purely  vinous.  The  first  period  of  fermenta- 
ixm  is  one  of  great  disturbance  in  the  must,  over  the  surface 
of  which  is  collected  what  the  French  call  the  chapeau — the 
head,  or  crust,  which  swells  upward  as  the  fermentation  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  gas  escaping  through  the  pores  or  cracks  which 
ftrm  in  it.  When  it  is  observed  to  sink  down,  the  time  is 
arrived  to  close  the  vat.  Space  enough  must  still  be  left  for 
file  carbonic  gas  to  free  itself.  The  time  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  fermentation  differs  according  to  the  quality  or 
i^ness  of  the  grapes,  the  species  of  pWt,  the  soil,  and  the 
toperature  of  the  vineyard.  In  some  places  in  IVance,  as 
in  Burgundy,  the  must  remains  in  the  vat  from  six  to  thirty 
hours  only.  Near  Lyons,  it  is  left  six  or  eight  days,  or  even 
as  many  as  from  twelve  to  twenty ;  in  the  south-east,  from 
twenty-five  to  forty.  At  Narbonne  it  is  frequently  kept  for 
seventy  days,  and  the  fermentation  being  over,  the  wine  cla¬ 
rifies  in  the  vat,  in  contact  with  the  stalks,  which  add  strength 
to  it.  It  appears  that  the  head,  daily  acquiring  greater  con¬ 
sistency,  at  length  completely  excluaes  the  atmospheric  air, 
and  the  wine  is  deemed  secure.  This  usage  it  must  be  unsafe 
to  depend  upon;  there  is  great  hazard  to  the  wine  in  the 
practice.  In  Portugal  about  seventy  or  eighty  hours  may  be 
the  average  of  fermentation ;  in  Spam,  from  four  to  five  days, 
Tarying  according  to  the  temperature.  In  G-ermany  the 
stalks  are  rarely  suffered  to  remain  during  fermentation ;  in 
Portugal  always;  and  in  Spain,  too,  this  is  generally  the 
practice. 

Though  experience  has  shown  in  France  that  exposed  fer¬ 
mentation  is  the  best,  an  individual  at  Montpellier,  named 
Gdrvais,  claimed  the  invention,  and  asserted  the  superiority 
of  a  close  method,  by  an  apparatus  which  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  others,  but  was  nevertheless  secured  by  patent. 
Madame  G^rvais  was  a  proprietor  of  considerable  vineyards 
near  Montpellier.  She  embraced  the  idea,  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  that  what  is  termed  the  vinous  fermentation  is  a 
mild  natural  distillation.  She  proceeded  to  obtain  an  appa- 
mtus  that  she  imagined  would  operate  so  as  to  return  into  the 
Tessel  the  spirit  and  fiavour  that  was  evolved  in  fermentation, 
tnd  let  out  the  carbonic  gas,  which  might  burst  the  working- 
ton.  Her  apparatus  consisted  of  a  vessel,  resembling  the 
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head  of  the  ancieiit  still,  constructed  of  sach  a  fonn  as  to  I 
enviable  of  being  placed  securely  in  the  badt  or  vat  in  whk 
the  process  of  fermentation  was  carried  on;  the  back  or  n 
was  air-tight,  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  communicating  with  thi 
part  of  the  apparatus  called  the  cone,  or  condenser.  Thi 
cone  was  surrounded  by  a  cylinder,  or  reservoir,  to  be  £Jle 
with  cold  water,  so  that  the  dcoholic  vapour  or  steam  evolve 
during  the  process  might  be  condensed  as  it  came  in  contac 
with  the  cold  interior  surface  of  the  cone,  and,  being  Ihereb 
converted  into  liquid,  trickle  down  the  inside  of  the  ocn 
denser,  and,  through  a  long  pipe,  be  returned  into  the  lei 
menting  liquor.  By  the  application  of  this  apparatus  a  ooi 
siderable  portion  of  alcohol,  which  had  been  suffered  to  escap 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  along  with  the  non-condensable  gasei 
was  to  be  condensed  and  returned  into  the  liquor ;  and  th 
non-condensable  gases  carried  off  by  a  pipe,  which,  proceed 
ing  from  the  interior  lower  part  of  the  cone,  and  running  u 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder  in  the  cold  water,  passed  out  throng 
the  side,  and  the  end  being  immersed  some  depth  below  th 
surface  of  water  contained  in  a  separate  vessel,  permitted  ^ 
gases  to  escape,  but  stUl  xmder  a  certain  degree  of  pressun 
the  object  of  which  was  to  confine  the  alcoholic  steam  and  ga 
within  the  cone,  and  allow  them  a  sufficient  time  to  cool  am 
condense.  The  apparatus  being  applied  to  ferment  the  mm 
of  grapes,  was  also  said  to  procure  an  increase  of  quantity 
This  effect,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  makers  o 
wine  in  France,  who  have  very  little  opinion  of  the  efficacy  o 
the  machine.  The  error  of  the  machine  is  said  to  be  the  re 
tention  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  ought  to  be  allowed  t 
escape  freely,  or  the  fermentation  will  not  be  complete,  froB 
the  want  of  considering  that  the  quicker  the  fermentation,  th 
alcohol  and  perfume  will  evaporate  in  a  less  quantity,  becaua 
they  are  superseded  by  the  more  vehement  evaporation  of  th 
gas,  which,  in  that  case,  occupies  the  space  above  the  beai 
exclusively,  and  will  not  suffer  either  the  alcohol  or  perfuBOM 
to  rise  and  mingle  with  it.  The  usual  method  will  preserve  tiu 
bouquet  fully  as  well.  The  slower  the  carbonic  gas  escape 
the  less  likely  the  spirit  and  perfume  are  to  pass  along  witi 
it.  In  fact,  the  suffiages  of  the  best  practical  judges  an 
against  this  invention,  as  not  imparting  anything  new  to  tia 
wines  in  quality  or  perfume,  oovering  the  vat  being  foand 
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*  folly  egmd  to  every  object,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the 
6BCi^  of  the  gas.  Some  persons  in  the  North,  in  order  to 
hast^  the  process  of  fermentation,  plunge  red-hot  iron  bars 
into  the  wine,  and  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  process 
when  the  temperature  is  untoward. 

The  vats  and  barrels  require  great  attention ;  if  they  are 
new,  the  wood  of  which  they  are  conmosed  is  apt  to  impart  a 
bad  and  bitter  taste  to  the  wine.  This  is  gu£ffded  against 
by  repeated  washings  in  cold,  and  afterwards  in  hot  water, 
in  which  peach  leaves  are  steeped,  or  bv  a  washing  of  salt 
water,  or  rather  soaking,  to  extract  all  which  is  disagreeable 
in  the  wood,  and  finally  they  are  washed  with  boiling  must, 
banged,  shaken,  and  left  to  cool.  Old  casks  are  washed  in 
hot  mn^,  after  the  tartar  has  been  scraped  from  them.  In 
case  of  their  exhibiting  apnptoms  of  decay  they  are  burned, 
hr  sooner  or  later  the  effects  are  sure  to  be  perceived  in  the 
wine.  Sulphur  match  is  burned  in  those  barrels  which  afford 
tiie  least  suspicion  of  their  imparting  a  bad  taste,  and  they 
ore  set  in  a  dry  place,  being  bunged  up  before  the  match  has 
expired.  Before  burning  the  sulphur  the  barrels  must  be 
carefully  dried,  for  damp  or  water  left  in  them  will  make  the 
J  wine  take  of  sulphur,  a  fiavour  which  is  sometimes  much  too 
i  perceptible  in  the  wines  of  Germany.  No  pains  should  be 
i  spared  to  guard  against  mischief  from  this  cause.  Oak  is  the 
I  wood  preferred  for  casks ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  continent 
beech  is  employed,  because  there  is  an  opmion  that  beech- wood 
<  imparts  an  agreeable  fiavour  to  the  wine,  and  brings  it  earlier 
p  to  perfection.  Casks,  or  barrels,  have  various  names  in 
^  different  provinces,  or  countries,  without  immediate  reference 
I  to  difference  of  measure.  Thus,  in  the  department  of  the 
I  Marne,  the  cask  is  called  a  queue,  which  in  the  Cher  is  denomi- 
nated  lotmeau  ;  in  Indre  et  Loire,  /  in  La  Vendee  and 

I  La  Nievre,  pipe;  at  Lyons,  hotte ;  at  Bourdeaux,  larrique, 
I  *Wlien  casks  are  of  a  large  size  they  are  named  a  muid;  and 
^  when  of  the  largest  that  are  made,  foud/re.  The  casks  of 
(  Portugal  are  most  commonly  denominated  pipes,  so  are  those 
j  ef  Madeira.  In  ^ain,  at  Barcelona,  and  in  Yalentia,  they 
are  the  pipe ;  at  Xeres,  the  lotta  or  butt. 

Earthen  vessels,  glazed,  are  among  the  most  ancient  re- 
■;  oeptacles  for  wine,  which  casks  have  superseded.  If  they  are 
i  Ihe  least  porous  they  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial.  The  an- 
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cients  remedied  this  defect  hj  waxing,  pitching,  or  liming 
them ;  but  the  wine  must  have  been  liable  to  injmy  from 
these  materials,  and  the  carriage  of  earthen  TBses  must  have 
rendered  them  expensiye  from  breakage.  At  La  Mancha  in 
Spain,  at  Yal  de  Penas  and  Manzanares,  they  use  huge  day 
yessels,  holding  eight  hundred  gallons  each,  called  tmejm, 
Stayes  are  not  to  be  obtained  there  for  yats.  The  wine  mellows 
in  these  recep^les,  from  whence  it  is  drawn  off  into  skins. 
At  Pesth  in  Hungary,  marble  yessels  are  employed  to  hold 
wine.  In  Cyprus,  as  hereafter  stated,  conical  eaithem  yes¬ 
sels  are  used  in  fermenting  the  wine,  sometimes  pitche^  or 
anointed  when  they  come  Irom  the  furnace  with  a  boiling 
mixture  of  turpeimne  and  pitch,  mixed  with  yine-faianc£ 
ashes,  goats’  hiw,  and  yeiy  fine  sand,  which  neyer  fialls  off 
These  yessels  contain  from  twelye  to  twenty  barrels,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  jar  by  which  Cyprus  wines 
are  usually  sold.  Notwithstanding  these  last,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Cyprus  wine  is  transported  in  skins.  Limed 
yessels,  and  those  of  marble,  are  liable  to  be  acted  upon 
wine  to  its  great  detriment.  * 

Before  taking  leaye  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  that  colour  has  no  relation  to  the  time  cf 
the  must  acquiring  yinosii^.  If  the  quantity  in  the  yat  be 
considerable,  and  the  weather  warm,  the  wine  should  remain 
but  a  short  time,  for  the  fermentation  is  quickly  perfects  K 
the  saccharme  principle  abound,  the  must  be  tidck,  «nd  the 
temperature  low,  the  fermentation  will  be  slower.  The 
want  of  perfection  in  fermenting  in  the  yat,  may  be  helped 
considerably  after  barrelling ;  but  wine  suffered  to  become 
add,  injure  by  excess  of  carbonic  gas,  or  touched  with 
moiddiness,  cannot  be  properly  recoyer^.  In  regard  to 
colour,  some  of  the  most  perfect  wines  in  that  respect,  as 
wdl  as  in  delicacy  of  taste,  remain  only  six  hours  in  tibe  yat. 
Time,  in  fermentmon,  does  not  add  to  the  depth  of  the  odour, 
the  bruising  of  the  skins  alone  imparting  th^  quality. 

The  precise  time  for  drawing  off  wine  from  the  yat,  after 
ihe  fermentation  is  perfect,  can  be  attained  only  by  ex¬ 
perience.  The  moment  the  head  sinks,  yisible  fermentation 
DBS  ceased  in  the  rising  of  gas  bubbles,  but  the  sensible 
heat  being  oyer,  it  is  not  always  proper  to  draw  off  the  liquid. 
Sometimes  the  proper  period  is  not  less  than  twenty  hours 
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I  after  tlie  wine  into  a  glass  seems  fine  enoiigli,  and  in 

,  all  respects  ready  to  draw.  When  the  wine  is  drawn  off,  the 
murk  remaining  in  the  vat  is  again  subjected  to  pressure. 

^  it  is  oft-times  the  case  that  this  last  wine  is  mixed  with 
ffbat  is  first  drawn  off  fi*om  the  vat,  to  its  great  deterio- 
>  mlion. 

i  The  wine  being  barrelled,  ia  removed  into  the  first  cellar, 
i  A  The  beat  cellaxa  should  be  slightly  humid,  and  as  deep  under 
‘ :  ground  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit  them  to  be,  even 
'  I  to  fifty  feet.  If  too  damp  it  aflects  the  wine,  if  too  dir  the 
f  I  staves  of  the  barrels  shrink,  and  waste  the  liquor.  Light 

(should  be  admitted  by  very  smaU  apertures,  having  aJidea  or 
shutters  to  close  according  to  the  state  of  the  temperature, 

1  ’  for  which  end  a  thermometer  or  two  are  indispensable  to 
■  ^  hang  against  the  waUs.  The  arch  over  should  be  eoHd,  and 
E  '  aa  thick  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  any  motion  above 
'[  oommimicatiug  its  tremonr  to  the  barrels,  and  the  whole 
i  I'  should  be  covered  as  well  in  winter  as  summer  with  Utter, 
I  to  prevent  the  action  of  both  cold  and  heat.  The  lloor 
I  should  be  of  em*th,  well  beaten,  and  the  recesses,  if  any, 
\  and  the  entire  floor,  should  be  strewed  with  sand.  If* 
f  found  too  humid,  the  number  of  air-holes  should  he  aug- 
I  mented ;  and  if  too  diy,  a  part  of  them  should  be  stopped, 
I  and  those  left  be  nam)wed.  If  by  any  chance  the  rays 
I  of  the  Hun  penetrate  by  the  air-holes,  a  waU  must  he 
bmlt  before  them,  or  sloping  planks,  covered  with  turf,  be 
fixed  above  them.  The  casks  should  be  set  upon  stands, 

‘  dx  or  seven  inches  high,  made  of  square  strong  timbers. 
■  Wedges  should  be  placed  under,  to  keep  them  steady.  Jfo 
cask  should  be  suffered  to  touch  its  nei^bour,  or  the  cellar 
wall,  but  should  stand  perfectly  insulated,  and  at  the  same 
^  time  immoveable  from  any  abght  cause.  The  casks  should 
stand  parallel  with  a  horizontal  line  through  their  centrea 
lengthwise,  so  that  all  sediment  may  lodge  in  the  bellying 
part  of  the  barrel  which  is  lowest.  No  fruit,  flowers,  garden 
•  produce,  or  green  wood,  should  ever  be  placed  in  a  w^ine* 

;  cellar,  as  they  frequently  impm^}  a  bad  taste  to  the  wine, 
which  is  wonderfuQy  susceptible  of  all  that  impregnates  the 
atmosphere  around,  and  often  contracts  acidity  from  extra¬ 
neous  mibstmces  lodged  near  it. 

The  wine  cellared  from  the  vintage  requires  new  cares  to 
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render  it  fit  for  the  market.  The  casks,  in  consequence  of 
the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  gas  still  remaining,  are 
not  quite  filled  up,  to  allow  space  for  the  secondary  fermen¬ 
tation.  About  iwo  inches  from  the  bung  is  lefb  vacant.  A 
hole  is  made  near  the  bung,  and  stopped  with  a  wooden  pin, 
to  let  out  the  gas  fi*om  time  to  time  as  it  fills  up  the.  imaoe 
above  the  wine,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  no  external  air 
enters.  When  it  is  found  that  no  more  gas  escapes,  the  barrdbi 
are  filled,  and  hermetically  closed.  This  last  filling  in  Erance  is 
known  by  the  term  ouiller,  to  ullage,  and  in  some  places  this* 
operation  is  performed  every  day  for  the  first  month,  every 
fourth  for  the  second,  and  every  eighth  until  the  wine  is 
racked.  In  this  way  the  celebrated  Hermitage  wines  are 
treated.  At  Bourdeaux  it  is  performed  every  eighth  day. 
The  wine  used  for  filling  should  be  of  a  quality  equal  to  th^ 
in  the  cask.  The  cellars  must  be  visited  daily,  and  the  wine 
frequently  tasted  to  judge  of  its  state. 

^^en  casks  are  neglected  to  be  filled  up,  a  white  mouldi¬ 
ness,  styled  “  the  fiower”  by  the  French,  covers  the  surface 
of  the  wine,  which  soon  renders  it  unfit  for  drinking.  To 
remedy  this,  the  atmospheric  air  is  forced  out,  after  which 
lighted  sulphur  is  introduced,  and  the  barrel  is  struck  to  make 
all  the  air  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and  force  the  mouldiness 
towards  the  bung ;  the  cask  is  then  gradually  filled,  and  the 
mouldiness  collected  at  the  bung-hole,  until  it  all  comes  away. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the  wine  in  the 
cellar  and  the  vine.  The  former  is  observed  to  work  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  when  the  vine  puts  forth  its  buds.  The 
fermentation  at  this  period  is  often  obliged  to  be  resisted  by 
artificial  methods,  as  sulphate  of  lime,  camphor,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  even  the  application  of  ice. 

The  next  operation  is  the  racking,  to  separate  the  wine 
from  the  lees.  In  Cyprus  the  wine  is  kept  on  the  lees  to  the 
last.  In  France,  racking  is  indispensable ;  such  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  arising  from  climate  and  soil.  In  some  countries  the 
wine  is  racked  m  the  first  December  after  the  vintage,  in 
others  once  a  year  in  February  or  March.  The  first  year,  in 
some  places,  wines  are  twice  racked,  in  spring  and  autumn ; 
in  others,  in  May  and  December,  if  possible,  during  a  frost. 
The  necessity  for  racking  more  than  once  a  year  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  wine.  Some  wines,  of  a  generous 
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quality,  will  remain  on  the  lees  three  or  four  years,  but  in 
general  they  should  be  racked  before  the  first  yemal  equinox, 
There  are  some  who,  instead  of  racking^  by  troubling  the 
vine,  and  remixing  it  with  the  lees,  establish  a  second  time 
1  species  of  fermentation,  whicli  is  intended  to  ameliorate  its 
qujuity ;  but  this  must  be  executed  with  great  care,  to  avoid 
wcescency,  and  the  wine  must  be  racked  the  instant  it  ap¬ 
proaches  fermentation,  and  be  placed  in  a  colder  situation 
than  that  it  previously  occupied,  having  fined  it  before  the 
racking,  if  it  appear  at  all  troubled.  This  slioidd  be  done  in 
fine  dry  weather. 

In  racking  wine,  the  cask  should  he  bored  about  three 
fin^ra’  breadth  above  the  projecting  part  of  the  staves  with 
an  instriiment  made  on  purpose,  and  the  cock  introduced,  so 
as  not  to  waste  more  than  a  few  drops  of  the  wine,  and  ex» 
elude  in  the  operation  the  smallest  portion  of  external  air. 
The  bnng  is  shghtly  lifted,  to  permit  air  enough  to  enter  and 
set  the  Tvine  running.  At  Beaune,  in  the  C6te  d'Or,  the 
wines  of  'which  rank  so  high  in  estimation,  they  are  racked 
by  means  of  a  brass  tap,  having  a  straight  stem.  To  this 
item  is  fixed  another  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  a 
wooden  pipe,  of  a  slightly  conical  form,  which  is  introduced 
kto  the  empty  cask.  The  cask  is  placed  on  the  side  ;  a  small 
hole  or  two  are  bored  with  a  gimlet  in  the  uppermost  stave, 
which,  w’hen  the  cask  is  full,  are  stopped  up,  and  the  cask 
set  in  its  place.  The  wine  is  thus  racked  without  the  least 
disturbance. 

In  some  parts  of  France,  as  at  Condrien,  on  the  Khone,  the 
wine  is  racked  two  or  three  times,  twenty  or  thirty  hours 
only  passing  between  each  operation.  If  the  wine  is  dis¬ 
placed  for  any  reason,  while  in  the  growers’  hands,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  racked  each  time.  At  Xeres  the  sherries  are  rocked  in 
general  but  once,  although  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  par¬ 
ticular  exception  to  the  rule, 

AVines  which  do  not  become  limpid  by  racking  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  further  process  of  fining,  as  afterwards  de¬ 
scribed.  in  this  work,  and  then  racked.  Many  kinds  of  wine 
require,  from  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  particles  of  the  lees 
held  in  suspension,  to  be  put  through  this  process  before 
they  are  fit  for  the  market.  The  wine  during  the  operation 
is  always  strongly  agitated  with  a  cleft  stick.  It  is  observed 
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that  the  inferior  wines  lose  their  harshness  hj  this  process, 
and  that  the  best  growths  acquire  greater  delicacy. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  added  here  respecting  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  sulphur  matches,  which  sometimes  imparts  a  siignt 
taste  to  wines  when  iU  done.  The  object  is  to  impart  to 
wine  clearness  and  the  principle  of  preservation,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  fermentation.  A  little  cotton  cloth  is  rolled  up,  until 
it  is  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  long.  This  is  dipped  in  melted  sulphur,  to 
which,  rather  fancifully,  certain  aromatic  perfumes,  extracted 
from  sweet-smelling  flowers,  are  sometimes  added.'  The 
match  is  lighted,  and  suspended  in  the  cask  by  means  of  an 
iron  wire,  the  bung  is  then  closed.  This  process  injures  the 
colour  of  some  of  the  red  wines,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
little  brandy  flung  into  the  cask,  and  set  on  Are  by  an  in¬ 
flamed  string,  or  cord,  while  the  hand  is  kept  over  the  bung- 
hole,  is  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  without  injuring 
the  wines.  The  cask,  as  before  stated,  must  be  per&ddy  dry 
when  this  is  done,  the  smallest  quantity  of  moisture  in  it  re¬ 
taining  the  sulphur  and  tainting  the  wine. 

In  the  south  of  France  a  quantity  of  wine  \b  made,  called 
muet,  for  which  the  grapes  are  trodden  and  pressed  at  the 
vintage,  and  the  wine  is  fined  immediately,  to  prevent  fe]> 
mentation.  This  wine,  or  rather  must,  is  next  poured  into  a 
barrel  until  it  is  only  a  fourth  part  filled ;  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  several  sulphur  matches  are  then  burned,  and 
the  bung  closed  upon  the  fumes.  The  cask  is  now  violently 
shaken  until  the  s^phurous  gas  is  absorbed,  so  that  none 
escapes  on  opening  tee  bung.  More  must  is  then  added,  and 
fresn  sulphur,  and  the  cask  treated  as  before.  This  is  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  until  the  cask  is  fuU.  This  must  never 
ferments ;  it  has  a  sweetish  flavour,  and  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur.  A  quantity  of  proof  spirit  is  now  added,  and  a  wine 
highly  spirituous  is  the  product.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Calabrian  wine,  and  is  generally  employed  to  give  strength, 
sweetness,  and  durabili^  to  wines  which  lack  these  qualities. 


CHAPTEB  ly, 

THE  VINTAGE-((7o»ri^.) 

iCCmENTS  TO  THE  PUODUCT  OF  THE  VINTAGE  IN  Vm  SlJBSEQUieNT  STTAT^ 

— REMEDIED — TKEATKENT  AN1>  USES  OF  TItK  MURK“-OtL  OF  GRAPE-SEED - 

BOfLEG  WINES — VlNS  DE  UQDEDTI,  DE  FAILLE^  JAIJXE — STRENCTllENtNO 
the  PRODUCE  OF  WEAK  VINTAGES. 

Wi>“Ea  are  subject,  &oni  known  or  unknown  causes,  to  dete¬ 
rioration,  or  mmadj",  soon  after  they  are  made.  The  two 
most  daugerouH  changes  to  which  they  are  liable  in  the 
maker’s  hands,  are  becoming  oily,  or  contracting  acidity. 
Oil  in  ess  is  a  milky  appearance,  put  on  by  wines  made  in  a 
wet  season,  and  ill  fermented.  The  wine  loses  its  natural 
duidity,  and  becomes,  what  is  called  in  England,  ropy. 
White  wines  are  most  subject  to  this  malady,  not  in  the 
wood,  unless  of  meagre  quality ;  but  they  wiU  sometimes  turn 
oily  in  the  bottle,  however  well  corked.  After  a  certain  time 
has  expired  they  will  again  &equently  become  pure.  The 
white  substance  at  first  seen  in  the  wine  turns  brown,  shrinks, 

I  and  detaches  itself  in  scales.  The  wine  then  takes  its  usual 
clear  colour,  and  is  cured.  It  is  not  prudent,  however,  to 
leave  the  cur©  to  chance*  Cream  of  tartar  is  often  applied  aa 
a  remedy  in  Erance.  To  each  barrel  holding  seventy-eight 
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gallons,  about  four  quarts  of  wine  are  allowed,  beated  to  tbe 
boiling  noint,  with  from  six  to  twelve  ounces  of  the  purest 
cream  of  tartar,  and  the  like  quantity  of  sugar,  thrown  in,  and 
well  mixed  up.  This  is  put  into  the  barrel  hot,  the  bung 
made  close,  and  the  cask  shaken  for  five  or  six  minutes.  In 
case  there  is  reason  to  think  the  bung  will  fiy,  a  little  hole  is 
made  near  it  with  a  gimlet,  to  be  stopped  with  a  peg  as 
quickljr  as  possible,  so  that  only  the  smallest  quanti^  of  the  . 
carbonic  acid  gas  thus  generated  can  escape,  mr  it  is  to  the 
generation  of  this  gas  that  the  wine  is  indebted  for  its  cure. 
IVo  days  afterwards  the  wine  is  fined  in  the  ordinary  man-  . 
ner,  but  with  the  bung  closed.  Tbe  cask  is  then  shaken,  and 
returned  to  its  place.  Afber  the  expiration  of  five  days  more 
it  is  racked.  W  ine  in  bottles  so  damaged  is  uncorked,  emp¬ 
tied  into  a  barrel,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
remedy  the  malady  by  passing  the  wine  over  new  lees,  then 
fining,  and  sulphuring  it ;  others,  by  placing  the  bottles  in  a 
higher  temperature,  and  in  the  fresh  air ;  and  some  fine  it 
with  whites  of  eggs  and  fish  glue  beaten  together.  But  these 
methods  wiU  not  restore  the  wine  to  the  state  it  attains  when 
naturally  cured.  In  Spain,  from  the  slovenly  fermentation, 
and  mixture  of  bad  grapes  with  good,  ropiness  is  very  com¬ 
mon.  It  is  cured  by  mixing  brandy  with  the  wine,  princi- 
pdly  sheny,  which  also  makes  it  more  a^eeable  to  the 
English  palate.  K  used  early,  this  is  considered  to  prevent 
the  mischief  altogether.  Piclmig  over  the  mpes  would  be  a 
more  rational  and  wholesome  preventive,  but  the  Spaniard 
is  the  slave  of  custom,  and  perhaps  too  idle  to  be  at  the 
trouble. 

All  wines  are  liable  to  turn  acid,  those  which  are  weak 
more  especially,  if  ullage  be  allowed ;  therefore  the  casks 
must  always  be  kept  filled  up  to  the  bung.  Wines  are  ob¬ 
served  to  be  most  liable  to  this  disorder  about  the  time  of  the 


vines  being  in  fiower.  They  never  recover  from  this  state 
without  aid,  but  get  worse  and  worse  until  good  for  nothing. 
By  taking  the  m^ady  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  the 
evil  may  be  arrested.  The  wine  must  be  drawn  into  a  cask, 
well  sulphured,  and  placed  in  a  situation  colder  than  that  in 
which  it  previously  stood.  Honey,  or  liquorice,  is  often  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  wine,  or  cream,  or  the  wine  is  saturated  with 
acetate  of  magnesia.  Many  use  gelatine  of  bones ;  but  the 
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krt  mode  is  to  pass  it  over  the  lees  at  the  vintage,  when  it 
vin  lose  its  acidity.  In  the  spring  succeefding,  however,  it 
is  almost  certain  to  revert  to  an  acid  state  again.  Thus  far, 
povided  the  wine  is  taken  at  the  first  appearance  of  change, 
if  it  he  at  all  advanced,  the  malady  is  hopeless,  and  the  wine 
viU  infidlibly  become  vinegar. 

Sometimea  the  acidity  of  wine  is  only  superficial,  and  when 
ftat  is  the  case  an  instanment  is  adopted  in  France,  which 
pMsing  deep  into  the  contents  of  the  cask,  fills  it  without 
m  least  disturbance,  until  the  bad  portion  overfiows  at  the 
hnig-hole,  being  displaced  by  that  which  is  introduced  below 
in  a  sound  state. 

Bitterness  is  another  malady  to  which  the  best  quality  of 
wine  is  subject.  It  follows  the  insensible  fermentation  either 
in  tile  wood  or  bottle,  and  does  not  show  itself  until  the  T^dne 
is  dd.  Some  of  the  best  Burgundy  is  subject  to  bitterness, 
e^ediiUy  if  it  tasted  rough  on  attaining  maturity.  The  wine 
is  gener^y  clear  during  the  time  it  is  thus  affected.  If  it 
bappen  in  the  cask,  it  must  be  passed  over  new  lees,  or 
wine  of  a  younger  growth  of  the  same  vineyard ;  but  this 
only  renders  it  liable  to  new  changes,  and  injures  the 
bouquet.  It  should  be  afterwards  fined  with  eggs,  suffered 
to  rest  two  or  three  months,  and  then  be  racked.  If  the 
wine  is  in  bottle,  it  wiU  often  re-establish  itself  in  two  or 
three  years,  but  it  must  not  be  moved.  The  wine  will  lose 
some  of  its  colour  and  bouquet,  but  become  finer,  and  good 
for  drinking.  If  moved  it  must  be  decanted,  which  some 
-  persons  do  on  first  discovering  the  malady,  and  repeat  it  as 
often  as  there  is  any  deposit.  Almost  all  wines  change  colour 
with  age,  and  generally  in  proportion  to  their  original  deep- 
,  ness  of  hue.  When  this  is  the  effect  of  malady,  they  lose 
their  transparency ;  the  red  become  black,  and  the  white  a 
)  livid  yellow ;  the  taste,  also,  gets  worse.  This  is  a  new  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  is  stopped  with  purified  tartar,  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  put  into  the  cask,  which  is  shaken,  with  the 
bung  open,  that  the  gas  may  escape  freely.  The  wine  must 
be  then  drawn  off  into  a  well-sulphured  barrel,  placed  in  a 
cool  cellar,  racked,  and  fined.  K  not  thus  restored,  such 
wines  are  mingled  with  those  of  a  newer  vintage,  from  the 
,  same  vines,  but  not  of  a  vintage  too  young.  Sometimes 
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wines  thus  disordered  in  the  bottle  will  recoyer  themselyiei 
though  this  can  rarely  be  depended  upon. 

Wine  which  is  priced,  or  has  a  flat  dead  tnte,  shows  tlu 
the  external  air  has  been  admitted  either  by  the  eork,  if  i 
bottle,  or  from  the  bung  being  ill  fltte^  if  in  the  cas^  I 
such  a  state  the  bouquet  is  Tost,  and  in  the  next  state  ( 
deterioration  it  exhibits  the  white  fllaments  already  mei 
tioned  from  another  cause,  denominated  the  flower.”  TU 
mischief  is  remedied  if  the  wine  be  not  too  far  gone,  so 
possess  strength  and  body,  by  racking  it  into  a  cask  juf 
emptied  of  sound  wine,  and  sulphured.  It  is  then  el^ 
very  carefully  for  fifteen  days,  fined,  racked,  and  bottle 
Should  the  wine  be  too  far  gone  for  thm  mode  of  recoyery, 
third  part  of  sound  wine  is  added,  in  place  of  a  third  sal 
tracte^  which  should  be  younger  and  fuller  of  sprit, 
better  mode  is  to  add  to  a  cask  containing  two  hundred  az 
f(Mrty  bottles,  thirty  or  forty  quarts  of  fresh  lees,  obtain< 
from  racking  newer  wines;  these  should  be  well  mingL 
with  the  spoiled  wine  once  a  day,  for  three  or  four  days, 
is  then  to  be  racked  and  bottled.  K  near  the  yinta^  tiao 
the  wine  is  passed  over  the  murk,  and  this  is  found  an  e 
cellent  remedy.  Preparations  of  lead  have  been  used  for  t] 
purpose  of  recovering  wine  thus  injured.  Those  who  u 
them  act  disgracefully:  such  wines  are  highly  deleterkn 
however  small  the  quantity  of  lead  which  may  have  be 
infused.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  throw  cold  weU-wat 
over  the  casks,  and  apply  ice  below  them,  when  there 
reason  to  apprehend  that  wine  is  turning ;  thus  early  alia 
ing  the  elements  of  mischief. 

A  taste  of  mouldiness  is  a  fatal  accident  in  wine,  and  m 
arise  from  man^  causes  ;  such  as  a  bad  or  foul  casl^  a  mus 
egg  employed  m  fining,  or  decayed  grapes  in  the  vat.  ] 
Chaptal  gives  an  account  of  a  nauseous  odour,  which  disa 
peered  after  a  long  fermentation,  found  to  proceed  from  a  vi 
number  of  wood-bugs  which  had  been  gathered  with  t 
grapes  and  crushed  in  the  press.  Drawing  off  the  wine  in 
a  well-sulphured  cask  is  a  good  practice,  adding  some  bruis 
peach  kernels,  or  almond  wood,  by  which  means,  if  tlm  inju 
be  slight,  it  is  remedied.  Bone  charcoal  is  good  for  the  sar 
end,  or  burnt  bread  crust,  suspended  in  the  wine-  If,  ho 
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ever  j  the  taate  be  ve^  strong  and  fixed,  it  camiot  bo  recovered ; 
it  is  in  this  case  unfit  even  for  distillation  or  vinegar, 

New  wine  is  sometimes  frozen.  To  recover  it,  racking  into 
sulphured  casks  ia  had  recourse  to,  with  the  addition  of 
brand  j.  After  this  it  may  be  fined  and  bottled.  The  aqueous 
part  of  the  wine  is  that  which  congeals.  This  has  farniahed 
wine-growers  with  the  Lint  to  expose  their  wine  to  a  fifost, 
that  it  may  congeal  a  proportion  of  the  watery  part,  and  then 
rack  off  the  residue,  which  is  by  some  thought  to  he  improved 
both  in  body  and  spirit. 

Some  wines  deposit  in  growing  old  a  matter  totally  different 
from  the  lees.  One  kind  is  found  adhering  in  a  lining  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  or  vessel ;  another  species  is  suspended 
ia  the  liquor,  being  too  light  for  deposition.  Some  have 
inmgined  these  to  consist  of  preparations  of  lead  used  by  the 
maker  of  the  wine.  When  this  deposit  is  burned  upon  char¬ 
coal,  it  gives  out  a  vapour  which  smells  like  burned  tartar ; 
if  continued  on  the  burning  coal,  a  white  residue,  which  is 
pure  potash,  will  be  obtained.  Preparations  of  lead  are  easily 
detected  in  wine  by  throwing  sulphate  of  potash,  or  liver  of 
aolphur  into  it,  when  a  block  precipitate  will  be  IbrmecL 

Tartar  precipitates  itself  in  the  form  of  smoU  crystals  in  all 
good  wine.  In  wines  which  are  oily  it  takes  the  appearance 
of  sandy  mud,  as  weU  as  iu  thoso  not  duly  fermented.  Tartar 
eommunicates  no  bad  taste,  nor  does  it  alter  the  clearness, 
except  in  the  slightest  possible  degree  ;  on  the  other  band,  it 
assists  in  the  preservation,  and  makes  the  wine  less  subject 
to  change  or  malady*  Its  appearance  in  the  bottle  should 
never  cause  it  to  be  decanted,  if  designed  to  be  drunk  on  the 
spot.  If  the  wine  is  to  be  moved,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  put  it  into  fresh  bottles,  or  it  will  remaiu  a  good  while 
doudy,  if  not  be  ruined  by  contracting  a  bad  taste.  In 
decanting  it  into  new  bottles  great  care  is  requisite,  and 
the  operation  must  not  be  hnrried.  In  France  an  iustru- 
ment  nas  been  adopted  to  decant  wine  without  disturhance, 
even  to  the  last  drop,  which  is  hereafter  described  m  the  Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Eed  wines  give  out  much  more  deposition  than  white. 
Those  which  are  of  such  a  li^ht  nature  that  they  appear  in  the 
wine  the  moment  the  bottle  ia  touched  ever  so  ^ghtly,  cannot 
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be  decanted  perfectly  clear,  with  every  precaution.  Of  tlus 
class  are  the  wines  that  sparkle,  or  the  mowseux, 

One  cause  of  a  had  taste  in  wine  arises  from  the  gallic  add  ji 
which  exists  in  the  new  oak  used  for  the  barrel,  becomiitf  i 
more  or  less  disengaged;  it  is  apt  to  render  the  wine  roug^ 
and  hard.  Oak  stoves  for  casks  are  steeped  for  some  days 
in  a  strong  lye  of  wood  ashes ;  this  prevents  the  wine  frwB  i 
contracting  astringency  when  the  stoves  are  put  together.  The 
taste  is  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  often  impossible.  The 
casks  are  washed  with  quenched  lime,  and  then  with  water,  »i: 
until  it  comes  away  clear.  Wines  affected  by  the  oak  of  the  !| 
cask,  are  said  in  France  to  have  a  flavour  of  the  wood.  A 
slight  musty  taste  is  sometimes  contracted  from  the  wood  d  p 
the  barrel,  which  is  corrected  by  agitating  mustard  seed,  ^ 
juniper,  or  sage,  on  the  wine.  These  are  supposed  to  act  by  j 
their  essential  oil,  and  thus  restore  it.  Another  taste  is  thii  t, 
of  musk,  contracted  also  from  the  barrel ;  it  is  got  rid  of  ; 
ventilation.  i. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  under  the  head  of  ‘‘  Cultow  ^ 
of  the  Vine,”  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  known,  ^ 
for  every  portion  of  it  may  be  applied  to  some  purpose. 
must  of  the  South  is  employed  m  making  a  nch  confection  | 
with  citron  and  aromatic  sweets.  The  richer  pears,  imples,  | 
prunes,  melons,  mushrooms,  and  roots  of  various  km&,  ai# 
mashed  and  mingled  with  must  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  till 
they  are  incorporated  by  methods  which  it  would  be  foreign 
to  present  objects  to  particularise. 

The  murk,  after  bemg  taken  from  the  vat,  is  still  rich  in 
must,  and  is  accordingly  again  submitted  to  pressure.  The 

Cduct  is  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  that  first  taken.  This 
been  noticed  already.  On  the  residue  of  the  grapes,  the 
refuse  of  the  vintage,  together  with  the  murk,  hot  water  and 
syrup  are  thrown,  and  the  product  is  a  very  small  wine,  cool¬ 
ing  and  pleasant  to  the  palate,  flavoured  with  peaches,  elder 
for  colour,  and  a  little  Florence  iris.  This  is  commonly^  called 
^qiiette,  and  is  oflien  given  to  harvest  people  and  cultivatorB 
in  the  South  during  the  last  burning  days  of  the  summer,  or 
rather  autumn.  To  prevent  it  from  turning  acid,  honey  is 
sometimes  added,  and  cream  of  tartar,  which  aids  the  fermen¬ 
tation  and  the  spirituous  product.  V^ite  grapes  are  deemed 
better  than  red  for  this  purpose. 
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9  murk  was  ancientlj  thought  injurious.  Pliny^  wrote, 
prapes  lying  among  the  murk,  or  the  refuge  of  the  ker- 
ana  Bkins,  after  the  press  was  used,  were  hurtful  to 
sad.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  parts  of  the  murk 
furnish  five  and  a  quarter  of  potash.  The  murk, 
n  in  water  and  distilled,  produces  brandy  of  a  secondary 
!y-  Vinegar  is  also  extracted  fi*om  the  murk  acidified, 
igris  ia  m^e  from  the  murk  by  placing  plates  of  copper 
aurk  alternately  in  a  vessel,  to  the  diameter  of  which  the 
B  fit.  The  whole  is  wetted  fhim  time  to  time  with  acid 
When  the  oxidation  is  complete,  the  verdigris  is  taken 
raid  pnt  into  packages  for  ^e.  The  murk  is  eagerly 
it  after  for  nourishment  by  all  the  herbivorous  animals, 
given  dry,  or  mingled  witn  other  fodder.  Fowls  are  re- 
ably  fond  of  it.  In  some  places  it  is  eaten  fresh  irom  the 
y  cows  and  mules,  but  it  intoxicates  and  injures  them 
.riven  in  that  state.  Further,  the  murk  is  one  of  the 
dressings  for  the  vineyard  of  any  known,  especiaUy  if 
led  with  doves’  or  pigeons’  dung.  After  the  ^dntage,  it 
matom  among  the  more  judicious  wdue- growers  to  place 
quantities  of  murk  in  the  dove  or  pigeon-liouse,  the 
being  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  birds.  From  thence 
inrk  is  taken,  impregnated  with  pigeons*  dung,  to  pits 
the  hog-sties,  which  they  drain,  and  which  are  lined  with 
.UBg  of  the  hog.  On  this  the  murk  rests,  and  on  its  snr- 
ia  heaped  the  dung  of  every  kind  of  fowl  which  can  be 
jted.  This  is  considered  the  best  dressing  for  the  vine 
j  known.  It  is  placed  round  the  stumps  over  the  roots 
B  month  of  February,  when  the  weather  is  fine.  The 
rains  carry  the  salts  from  the  dressing  down  to  the 
,  and  the  efiect  of  the  operation  is  sure  to  appear  in  due 


le  murk  ia  often  dried  from  the  press,  and  burned,  where 
[ft  scarce,  being  laid  up  for  winter  use,  exactly  lilte  tan  in 
'  parts  of  England.  In  a  state  of  fermentation  it  ia 
I  to  be  useful  as  a  bath  for  rheumatic  limbs,  by  exciting 
liratioxi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  the  rickets,  used 
e  same  way.  Fractured  limbs,  placed  in  a  vessel  of  murk 
tom  fermentation,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  may 
BoeBsaiy,  are  said  to  be  consolidated  more  rapidly  than 
ly  other  means. 
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Eren  the  seeds  of  the  grape  are  applicable  to  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  besides  feeding  pigeons.  Separatod  from  the  murk  hf 
wash^,  and  carei^y  dried,  they  are  ground,  as  already 
stated.  The  produce  is  very  superior  to  th^  fiosa  nuts,  either 
for  eating  dr  burning.  No  l4d  odour  aceompanies  its  usfl^ 
and  it  bums  as  bright  as  olive  oil,  without  smoke.  This  eoa* 
ployment  of  the  pips  of  the  grape  is  an  Italian  invention  of 
about  a  century  <nd.  The  preset  is,  in  Italy,  about  nine  per 
cent,  of  oil.  Too  little  is  made  to  allow  of  expOTtation. 

It  is  not  needful  to  ^  into  minute  pai^culars  upon  the 
foregoing  applications,  because  Englanu  is  not  the  country 
of  the  vine ;  they  are  enumerated  to  render  the  sohjeet  moss 
complete,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  exceeding  value  of  lbs 
vine  where  the  climate  is  congenial  to  its  maturity.  It  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  domestic*’  wines,  as  the  French  designate  theok 
What  are  called  domestic  wines  in  France  are  those  which  am 
rarely  exported  from  the  neighbouriiood,  where  they  are  mads 
generally  for  home  consumption.  Strangers  are  very  litQs 
acquainted  with  these.  Such  wines  are  a  preparation  of  the 

Ope  exceedingly  rich.  By  the  term  is  not  to  be  und»*stood 
ed  wine,  si^  as  is  used  for  sherbet,  nor  that  made  is 
mingle  with  sherry,  as  at  St.  Lucar,  in  Spain,  first  underigoiDf 
fermentation ;  but  only  concentrated  must,  boiled,  with  a 
mixture  of  brandy,  and  sometimes  of  aromatic  seeds ;  in  faok, 
rich  syrups. 

Boiled  wines,  vms  emits  (vino  cotto,  Itaiicm)^  are  of  andeut 
date,  having,  it  is  supposed,  pamd  very  early  from  Ada  into 
Greece.  They  are  common  in  Italy,  Spam,  and  France. 
The  ripest  and  finest  grapes  are  sell^tBd,  generally  of  tiie 
Muscadine  species,  ga&^ed  during  the  ho^st  part  of  the 
day,  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  from  dew,  and  humidily 
of  every  other  kind.  They  are  carefiilly  moved,  laid  upon 
hurdles,  and  exposed  for  ^e  or  six  successive  days  to  the 
sun’s  most  ardent  rays,  turning  them  at  least  tho^  or  fimr 
times  every  day.  They  are  then  trodden  out,  as  is  the  uaags 
with  the  common  grape  at  the  vintage.  The  must  is  placed 
over  a  clear  fire,  with  as  Httie  smoke  as  possible.  The  wine 
must  be  boiled  until  it  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  origntal 
quantity.  It  is  then  skimmed  and  poured  into  wcModea 
vessels,  carefuUy  cleaned  and  quite  new,  to  r  i  until  cool, 
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Aer  wfakh  it  is  bandied  up  dose.  This  wine  is  Yerv  plea- 
!  ontto  tlie  taste,  of  a  deep  amber  colour,  delicate  ana  gene- 
!  IDDS.  Corsica  is  fSunous  for  such  wines,  which  are  trea^  so 
1  jadkaoiHtly  m  the  boiling,  that  in  the  north  of  Europe  they 
'  «a  taken  for  Mahnaer  or  Gam^.  When  very  old  they  are 
cfton  paosed  off  for  Cyprus,  Tinto,  or  Mdaga,  of  the  beet 
imd,  aa  the  owner  may  wish  them  to  appear.  Boiling  is 
iho  adopted  to  make  new  wine  have  the  appearance  of  old. 
tor  this  purpose,  it  is  raised  in  temperaturo  dose  to  the 
kding  poant,  oanelled,  and  bunged  up  directly,  and  in  three 
laanths  it  is  found  possessed  of  the  character  of  wine  kept 
foan  six  to  ten  years.  Bourdeaux  wine  two  years  old  w^ 
flnia  acquire  the  foiyonr  of  that  which  is  ten  or  a  dozen  in 

2.  Port  wine  is  often  thus  treated  in  England  by  placing 
bottlfis  in  tepid  water,  and  raising  it  to  tne  boiling  point. 
After  remaining  but  a  short  time  in  the  cellar,  it  will  deposit 
acrust,  and  pid;  on  the  character  and  virtue  of  wine  n^ch 
koa  bem  ceUared  for  years. 

What  are  called  in  Erance  mns  de  Uqueur  are  those  in 
ihich  the  saccharine  principle  has  not  entirely  dis^peared, 
aid  been  changed  into  alcohol,  during  the  process  of  formen- 
I  idaon.  Wines  of  this  sort  abound,  both  red  and  white.  Of 
I  theae  are  the  sweet  wine  of  Cyprus,  the  white  of  Eivesaltes, 

1  Bfracuse,  Malvasia,  Malaga,  and  similar  kinds.  Unfortu- 
•  lately,  the  wines  sold  under  this  name  are  not  always  ge- 
j  imine ;  the  practice  of  adulteration,  by  which  the  more  valu- 
I  lUe  qualities  of  this  species  of  wine  are  deteriorated,  is 
hit  t(»  oommon,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  detection  than  in 


oywinea. 

Thewines  called  virus  de  paille  are  so  denominated  foom 
=  Ike  grapes  being  laid  for  several  months  upon  straw  before 
[  Ikev  are  taken  to  the  press.  Sometimes,  mstead  of  being 
[  Ud  upon  the  straw,  they  are  hung  up  in  straw  tresses.  K 
file  wine  intended  to  be  made  is  what  is  called  demi  paille, 

;  the  grapes  are  thus  exposed  for  fifty  or  sixty  days  only ;  if 
Sir  wholly,  they  remain  for  three  or  four  months  in 

file  foregoing  state.  In  the  department  of  La  Meurthe,  in 
Anmce,  vmpaille  is  called  vin  de  grenier. 

The  Hermitage  vm  de  paille  is  not  fermented  for  some 
i  months  after  it  is  made,  so  that  in  reckoning  its  age,  the  first 
year  from  the  vintage  is  never  taken  into  account.  It  is  some- 
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times  in  a  state  of  fermentation  for  six  years,  and  not  until 
this  fermentation  has  ceased  for  two  or  thr^  years  is  tlisi 
wine  fit  for  consumption. 

What  is  called  vin  momaeux,  which  is  best  described  1^ 
what  is  understood  in  England  of  Champagne,  is  divided  into  { 
grand  mousseux  and  cremansy  or  demirmouaseux.  The  prodnet  | 
of  the  second  pressure  of  the  grape  in  the  department  of 
Maine  is  called  vin  de  taille.  The  mouaaeux  wines  of  Aiboiil 
are  called  vins  hlanca  de  garde^  and  when  old,  vin^amne,  n 

There  is  no  pure  wine  in  France  like  that  which  is  desig*l 
nated  claret  in  !&igland.  This  wine  is  a  mixture  of  Bourdeanxy 
with  Benicarlo,  or  with  some  full  wine  of  France.  CZoirvll 
wines  in  France  signify  those  which  are  red  or  rose-coloured.fl 
Thus  rose-coloured  mouaaeux  wine  is  called  clofirety  or  fW;n 
there  is  no  such  origi^  term  as  claret  in  France  for  wine ;  il'  j 
is  an  English  corruption  of  clairet. 

It  is  the  practice  of  wine-growers  to  mix  several  growths  A 
wine  together ;  but  this  is  not  done  by  the  grower  so  fie* 
quently  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  as  to  give  body  of 
strength  to  the  product  of  a  weak  vintage.  No  honourabW 
wine  grower  wiU  sell  wine  which  has  been  thus  treated  wifiK 
out  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  buyer,  supposing  hO: 
has  been  obliged  to  amend  his  light  wines  with  those  whidi  ^ 
are  stronger,  and  of  a  more  generous  quality.  There  are  ‘ 
mixtures  of  this  kind  which  may  even  be  beneficial.  In  the  J 
Bordelais  they  mingle  wines  on  the  lees  to  correct  the  rough*  i 
ness  of  their  growth.-  Hermitage,  the  black  wine  of  Gahoi8» 
or  of  the  best  vineyards  of  the  Q-ard  or  Herault  departmenti^ 
are  thus  applied.  A  perfect  fermentation  ensues,  and  the  | 
wines  thus  embodied  are  excellent  Medoc.  Adulterations  of 
wine,  of  which  more  anon,  are  the  work  of  the  dealer  ratbof  : 
than  of  the  grower,  and  rank  with  those  imitations  extractel 
from  aU  sorts  of  substances,  for  which  some  individuals  aie^ 
said  to  be  celebrated  in  the  trade.  f 


[The  Jojs  of  tho  Vintage,] 


CHAPTER  V. 

WIKES— FRANCE. 

TSM  PIBST  WtlTK  OOUWTBT— (^CANTITT  OS' 
JjAXD  m  VINfnf  ARDS — AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OP  PRODUCE — HEAVY  DUTieM 
TO  WHICH  WINE-GBOWEEE  ABK  SUBJECTED — WINE  EXPORTa  BY  SEA — 
VALUE  OF  EXPORTS — HIGH  GOVBaNMEjiT  DUTIES  IN  PAE18 — F^NCH  TVTNE 
UASUBES. 

^Rhaitce  is  the  vineyard  of  the  earth.  Her  fertile  soil, 
gentile  acclivitieB,  clear  stumy  skies,  and  fine  summer  tem- 
tantnre,  place  her,  in  conjunction  with  her  e^cperience  and 
1^  advantages  of  science  applied  to  vinification,  the  fore- 
hmit  in  the  art  of  extracting  the  juice  which  so  gladdens  the 
heart.  She  is  able  to  manufacture  within  her  own 
every  description  of  wine  :  from  the  harsh  product  of 
northern  provinces  to  the  luscious  malmsey  of  the  south ; 
feoni  her  deUcious  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  which  have  no 
llipinln,  to  her  rich  Lunel  and  Erontignac ;  with  all  the  in- 
tarmediate  grades  of  class  and  quality.  Though  custom  may 
have  reconciled  wine-growers  in  many  districts  to  absurd 
habits,  detrimental  to  tho  perfection  of  their  produce,  and 
though  pecuniary  means  are  frequently  wanting  to  enable 
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wine-growers  to  have  recourse  to  improvement — though 
heavy  and  absurd  taxation  has  made  it  far  more  profita]^ 
to  manufacture  wine  in  the  largest  quantity,  and  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  than  to  grow  the  best,  there  are  proprietors 
of  vineyards  enough  with  adequate  capital,  men  of  integrity, 
indust]^,  and  ingenuity,  who  keep  up  the  excellence  of  their 
wines,  and  employ  every  attainable  method  for  improving 
their  growths,  so  as  to  maintain  the  eminence  which  Eranoe 
has  acquired  over  all  the  world  for  the  vinous  productions  of  ; 
her  soil.  The  number  of  the  proprietors  of  vineyards  in 
France  is  very  great.  The  highest  year  of  produce  from 
1829  to  1833  gave  40,038,702  of  hectolitres,  and  the  lowest  = 
15,281,396. 

The  wines  of  France  are  grateful  and  beneficial  to  the 
palate  and  to  health.  They  do  not,  by  being  too  strongly  ^ 
impregnated  with  brandy,  carry  disease  into  the  stomach  at  i 
the  moment  of  social  joy.  They  cheer  and  exhilarate,  while  ; 
they  fascinate  all  but  coarse  palates  with  their  delicate  ^vour.  | 
Their  variety  is  very  great.  \ 

There  are  six  departments  of  France  which  are  not  friendly  f 
to  the  vine.  With  these  exceptions,  the  country  may  he  t 
called  one  vast  vine  garden.  In  eighty  of  the  departmenle  t 
wine  is  made,  although  of  varying  quality.  The  number  ctf  | 
hectares*  in  cultivation  in  the  year  1823,  was  1,736,066,  or  I 
about  4,270,000  acres.  The  annual  mean  product,  36,076,689  I 
hectolitres,  or  920,721,088  gallons,  at  about  6f  d.  per  gallon,  j 
valued  at  640,389,298  francs,  or  22,616,220Z.  16e.  sterling;  , 
not,  indeed,  the  prodigious  sum  which  it  has  been  made  by 
some  calculators,  but  still  an  enormous  amount  for  a  countiy 
which  grows  com  besides  for  thirty-three  millions  of  souls.  In 
1806  the  vines  were  estimated  to  cover  a  surface  of  1,674,489 
hectares,  or  about  4,142,600  English  acres.  The  minister  of  , 
commerce,  in  1828,  stated  that  he  thought  the  produce  . 
600,000,000  francs  in  value,  or  about  24,(^,000Z.  sterling,  , 
at  ^d.  per  gallon  English.  The  calculations  made  in  1806, 
and  for  several  years  subsequently,  were  not  correct,  while  ^ 
the  valuation  and  produce  were  exaggerated.  This  has  been  i 
proved  during  the  increased  progress  of  the  cadastre^  by  which  I 
means  more  accurate  results  have  been  obtained.  I 
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For  every  hectare  cultivated  throughout  France,  a  mean 
produce  of  22  hectolitres  litres  was  given  for  the  years 
between  1804  and  180S*  The  subsequent  calcuhitions,  which 
are  more  correct,  give  an  average  of  20  hectolitres  27  litres 
each  hectare,  or  514  gallons  imperial  measure  to  every 
acres  English. 

A  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  vines,  amounting  to 
5,229,880  hectolitres,  or  115,0575360  gallons,  is  distilled  into 
brandy,  and  produces  751,945  hectolitres  of  spirit,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  strength,  besides  70,015  distilled  from  the 
murk,  yielding  37,288  of  alcohol ;  the  produce  in  pure 
alcohol  being  469,817  hectolitres.  The  total  value  of  wine 
and  brandy  exported  from  France  into  foreign  countries  in 
1823  was  76,639,026  tranca,  of  3,193,292^.  15s.  sterling. 
Thus,  besides  growing  com  and  vegetables  upon  a  system 
by  no  means  complete  or  economic^,  besides  all  her  sterile 
and  forest  lands,  and  in  great  part  of  the  middle  and  south 
a  defective  husbandry  compared  to  that  of  England,  France 
aannaUj  exports  above  three  millions  sterling  of  her  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  in  wine  only — a  proof  of  the  great  fertility  of 
her  climate  j  and  when  her  population  is  taken  into  account, 
a  thing  bj  no  means  discreditable  to  her  industiy.  Over 
and  above  the  foregoing  quantity  of  grape  brandy,  93,457 
hectolitres  are  distilled  from  com  and  other  substances  be¬ 
sides  the  vine ;  and  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  of 
hectolitres  of  beer,  perry,  and  cider  are  made.  From  these 
latter,  as  weU  as  corn  and  potatoes,  brandy  is  distilled,  carry¬ 
ing  the  total  amount  of  brandy  of  all  kinds  to  915,417  hec¬ 
tolitres,  or  to  653,086  hectolitos  27  litres  of  pure  alcohol. 
In  gallons  this  is  about  24,029,696,  nearly  9,000,000  of 
which  are  exported.  In  France,  the  conaumptioiij  therefore, 
for  all  purposes,  is  a  little  above  15, 000,000  of  gallons,  with 
a  population  of  31,000,000;  in  England  it  is  nearly  28,000,000 
of  gallons,  with  a  population  of  24,000000.  The  value  of 
the  wines  has  nearly  doubled  since  1788.  They  were  then 
valued  at  14,853,877Z.  9a.  2d.,  but  in  1823  they  had  reached, 
as  already  seen,  22 ,5 16,220 L  13s.  sterling. 

Some  of  the  wines  of  France  will  keep  good  for  a  very 
long  term  of  years.  Eoussillon  has  been  dnink  a  century  old, 
and  still  found  in  high  perfection.  Many  other  kinds  are 
found  at  fifty  or  sixty  years  old  to  remain  good,  particularly 
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8ucb  as  are  grown  on  the  Bbine,  in  the  Eastern  Fyren 
ei-devmt  Eoussillon,  which  boasts  wines  beginning  to 
drank  in  England  under  their  proper  denominations,  alsi 
Cahors,  in  the  Gtard,  and  the  Var.  The  wines  of  Champa^ 
Burgundy,  and  Medoc,  are  comparatively  short-lived,  b< 
more  deucate,  and  having  less  body.  Eor  the  classes 
these  wines  see'Appendix,  ^o  for  the  departmental  prodi 
with  British  imports  and  duties. 

While  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Erance  is  exceedir 
varied,  the  treatment  of  the  fruit  at  the  vintage  is  mon 
less  in  accordance  with  science,  in  proportion  as  the  v 
made  is  in  demand  beyond  the  limits  of  local  consumpt 
In  one  part  of  Erance  the  wine  vats  are  oval,  and  during 
mentation  the  carbonic  gas  is  only  suffered  to  escape  thro 
abunghole,  with  the  view  of  preventing  too  much  of 
spirit  from  evamrating.  A  cover  is  luted  on  in  some  pla 
and  a  small  ormce  only  left  open.  In  otiiers  a  coverlid  al 
is  placed  over  the  vat.  Eine  doth  is  found  to  answer  ^ 
well  in  a  district  or  two  where  it  has  been  adopted,  the  sp 
being  retained  while  the  gas  escapes.  Thus  there  is 
general  uniformity  in  an  essential  part  of  the  process 
wine-making  throughout  Erance.  Districts  vary  from  e 
other  in  practice,  and  science  has  not  yet  universally  o^ 
come  usage. 

In  cultivation  it  is  precisely  the  same ;  and  the  beaut 
vineyards  of  Erance,  which  so  charmingly  clothe  the  side 
hills,  otherwise  barren  from  not  suiting  a  different  purr 
in  agriculture — even  the  rockiest  and  shallowest  lands,  fi 
the  Moselle  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Ehine  to 
Atlantic — display  in  this  way  either  the  skill  or  the  ] 
judices  of  the  people.  As  a  whole,  what  a  picture  does  ‘ 
rich  country  present,  flowing  with  com,  silk,  wine,  oil, 
honey !  Com,  vines,  mulberries,  and  olives,  dividing  fi 
north  to  south  the  soil  which  a  genial  sun  warms,  and 
agyicultural  population  look  upon  with  unfailing  joyousn 

In  other  countries,  to  nature  is  lefb  almost  the  sole  mam 
ment  of  the  production  of  such  wines  as  obtain  a  celeb: 
beyond  the  territory  in  which  they  grow.  In  Spain  nat 
has  done  everything,  and  man  very  little.  One  of  the  fix 
red  wines  in  the  world  is  the  Yal  de  Penas,  yet  it  is  rarel} 
be  drank  beyond  La  Mancha  without  the  defilement  of  pil 
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from  tfre  goat-skins  in  which  it  is  carried*  In  Prance  the 
slightest  foreign  taste,  ficarcely  perceptible  to  the  stranger, 
would  not  be  suffered  in  the  better  classes  of  wine*  The 
national  honour  cannot  be  more  sempuiouBly  watched,  than 
the  p'urity  and  perfect  quality  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tintage  is 
regarded  by  the  better  class  of  rine-growers. 

It  m  impossible,  notwithstaudiBg  the  self-willed  notions  of 
wine  oonnoisseura,  that  anything  approximating  to  the  truth 
can  be  known  respecting  the  wines  in  repute,  no  longer  back 
than  the  middle  ages.  The  aroma,  the  perfume,  the  exquisite 
delicacy  which  distinguish  the  modem  wines  of  Prance,  w^re, 
it  is  Yery  reasonable  to  hclicYe,  unknown  two  or  tliree  cen¬ 
turies  ago*  We  find  that  the  wines  of  districts,  which  were 
once  celebrated,  are  now  Terr  indifferent,  or  the  palates  of 
our  forefathers  must  have  been  much  less  refined  than  our 
own*  That  the  wines  in  Prance  once  praised  highly,  and 
now  deemed  of  third-rate  quality,  may  not  in  reality  he  much 
altered  by  time,  is  veiy  probable.  When  the  ladies  of  nobles 
made  their  breakfast  in  England  upon  salt  beef  and  strong 
beer  as  luxuries,  it  is  very  hkely  that  the  taste  of  the  wine- 
drinker  on  the  continent,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  was  after 
4  pattern  eqnally  coarse,  and  that  in  reality  it  is  modem 
refinement,  rather  than  the  deterioration  of  the  wine,  which 
induces  a  belief  that  either  the  chmate,  soil,  or  wine,  in  par- 
tictilar  parts  of  Prance,  is  greatly  fallen  off.  That  a  vineyard 
may  deteriorate  from  neglect,  or  want  of  care,  or  through 
bad  planting,  there  is  no  doubt,  where  the  taste,  as  in  our 
time,  is  so  nicely  adjusted ;  hut  our  forefathers  were  hard 
men,  and  the  strength,  rather  than  the  flavour  of  wine,  was 
their  criterion  of  its  excellence.  The  Church,  among  the 
richer  disciples  of  which  good  drinking  formed  a  part  of 
orthodoxy,  was  the  patron  of  the  vine  in  the  time  of  her 
flourishing  authority  and  almost  Bovereign  power*  Among 
the  sensual  of  the  cloister,  rather  than  the  court,  was  foimd 
the  better  order  of  wine  tasters  and  wine  cultivators*  The 
best  growths  of  a  district  were  always  on  monastical  lands, 
and  to  this  day  they  retain  their  sites*  They  were  cultivated 
by  the  monks,  often  with  their  own  hands  at  first,  until  their 
e^bliahnienta  grew  wealthy,  and  then  by  their  dependents* 
Where  the  plants  have  been  carefully  kept  up,  they  furnish 
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wines  not  at  all  deteriorated,  it  is  probable,  but  rather  the  i 
reverse,  from  the  earlier  times  of  their  history.  Every  abb^ 
had  its  vineyard :  and  if,  subsequently,  the  wine  produced  be  £ 
not  as  good  as  it  was  within  human  memory,  it  may  be  attri-  i 
buted  rather  to  less  assiduous  cultivation,  than  to  change  of  ^ 
soil,  or  to  any  natural  alteration.  There  are  spots  in  Prance, 
the  wines  of  which  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  praise  highly,  : 
which  are  now  deemed  very  inferior  in  rank.  Fashion  and  3 
taste  are  for  ever  changing,  and  these  alone  might  contribute  ■ 
to  account  for  what  are  easily  to  be  traced  up  to  their  causes  a 
by  an  exertion  of  common  sagacity.  3 

In  France,  wine  has  been  subjected  to  heavy  duties,  alto-  b 
gether  amounting  to  more  than  twentj"  per  cent.  These  taxes 
are  vexatious ;  a  portion  of  them  is  paid  only  in  the  towns  and  £ 
cities.  Together,  they  amount  to  the  sum  of  4,000,000/.  jfe 
sterling.  They  are  excessive,  and  very  unequally  levied.  The  3 
“octroi,**  or  duty,  on  entering  Paris,  is  twenty-one  francs,  or  : 
seventeen  and  sixpence  the  hectolitre,  which  is  equal  to  the  g 
price  of  the  wine  itself.  These  exactions  have  occasioned  ■ 
much  distress  among  the  wine-bowers,  by  diminishing  con-  fe 
sumption.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing,  when  the  home  produce  b 
of  a  country  is  so  burdened,  that  the  most  industrious  cannot  fe 
find  a  market  for  the  reward  of  his  labour,  and  poverty  in-  P 
creases.  r 

The  labours  of  the  vine-dresser  are  expensive;  they  are  - 
particularly  so  in  places  where  some  of  the  best  wines  are  * 
produced,  as  upon  steep  slopes  and  heights,  where  all  the 
work  of  culture  must  be  executed  by  hand,  as  the  plough 
cannot  be  brought  to  act  in  such  situations.  The  little 
farmers  are  compelled,  from  want  of  machinery,  to  do  all  their 
work  themselves.  In  nothing  is  the  smallness  of  capital  more 
injurious  than  in  wine  growing,  and  in  consequence  a  heavy 
taxation  is  proportionally  detrimental.  A  wine-cask  hold¬ 
ing  two  hundrea  and  twenty-eight  litres  of  Sauteme,  will  lose 
about  a  twelfth  annually  by  evaporation.  K  the  farmer  can 
afford  larger  casks,  he  will  lose  proportionably  less  wine.  A 
very  large  cask  of  fifty-four  hectolitres  will  only  lose  a 
twentieth  from  that  cause.  If  the  farmer  can  afford  casks  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hectolitres,  only  a  hundredth  part  will 
be  lost.  This  holds  good  in  other  thmgs  connected  with  the 
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wme  manufacture,  as  well  as  in  vine  culture,  and  points  out 
liie  true  polic^^  of  the  goyemment,  if  it  be  not,  like  most 
gorernments,  too  obstinate  to  learn. 

The  persons  who  are  concerned  as  wine  cultivators  in 
France  are  about  1,800,000 ;  the  wine  sellers,  240,000. 

The  commerce  of  France  in  wine  by  sea  is  largest  from  the 
port  of  Bourdeaux.  In  1824,  the  wines  exported  from  thence 
amounted  to  469,627  hectolitres.  The  port  of  the  next  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  trade  is  Marseilles,  which,  in  the  same  year, 
eimorted  189,643  hectolitres.  The  ports  which  follow  are 
Montpellier,  180,158 ;  and  Toulon,  98,766.  Cette  exports 
largely,  and  Port  Vendres  also ;  the  latter  is  situated  close  to 
tiie  I^o^nees.  The  total  exported  by  sea  is  about  1,081,655 
hectolitres  15  litres.  In  1785,  the  exportation  from  Bour¬ 
deaux  was  100,000  pipes;  in  1827,  out  54,492.  France 
exports  about  the  88th  part  of  her  wine  produce. 

la  1669  the  importation  of  French  wines  into  England  was 
two-fifths  of  her  consumption ;  yet  in  1701  it  was  only  2051 
tuns.  From  this  quantity,  the  highest  point  until  1787, 
there  was  but  one  exception,  namely,  in  1713,  when  the 
quantity  reached  2551  tuns.  In  1725-32  the  red  wines  of 
France  were  sold,  according  to  quality,  from  30Z.  to  40Z.  per 
tun ;  the  white  wines  from  20^.  to  25Z.  At  the  same  time  the 
brandies  were  from  6s.  to  6s.  6d.,  which  now  bring  from  4s.  6d. 
to  5s.  8d.,  rising  higher,  according  to  age.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  imperial  against  the  old  gallon.  The  amount  gra¬ 
dually  fell  to  475  tuns  in  1786,  while  the  coarse  brandied 
wines  of  Portugal  rose  from  7408  tuns  in  1701,  to  12,171  in 
1785.  In  1786  the  duties  were  reduced  to  501.  16s.  6d.  per 
tun,  and  French  wine  was  at  once  imported  to  the  extent  of 
2127  tuns,  though  the  year  before  the  quantity  was  only 
475  tuns,  which  paid  991.  8s.  9d.  per  tun.  Since  that  period 
the  average  has  been  about  two  thousand  tuns,  though  the 
duties  were  again  raised,  while  wine  from  Portugal,  the  larger 
proportion  of  indifferent  character,  reached  twenty  thousand 
tuns.  A  treaty,  which  disgraced  thq  good  sense  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  and  ensured  the  worst  wine  in  Portugal  for 
the  English  market,  had  been  entered  into  for  forcing  down 
upon  wine-drinkers  such  a  produce,  under  the  specious  pre- 
t^  of  encoiu»ging  our  woollen  manufactures.  Good  sense 
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at  length  oonqiiered  prejudice,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Methm 
treaty. 

Burgundy  wines  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  tiie 
hogshead  of  forty-nine  g^lons ;  those  of  Bourdeaux  in  the 
hogshead  of  fi^-two.  The  first  qualities  of  French  wine 
reach  England  in  bottle. 

The  great  dep6t  of  wines  exported  par  terre,  as  the  TVendi 
say,  or  firom  the  districts  of  their  growth  for  home  consomp* 
tion,  is  Paris.  The  trade  is  important.  It  is  carried  on  m 
the  Halle  aux  Yins,  a  circular  building,  one  hundred  and 
twent}’’  feet  in  diameter.  The  high  du&s,  in  the  ahape  of 
“  octroi,”  are  levied  at  the  barriers.  The  cellars  beneatntlie 
Halle  aux  Yins,  Qua!  St.  Bernard,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
will  contain  four  hundred  thousand  casks.  The  building  was 
begun  by  Napoleon,  and  is  a  convenient  wine  exchange,  if  it  J 
may  be  so  denominated.  The  wine  consumed  by  rel^  in  1 
France,  in  1826,  was,  on  a  rough  calculation,  about  14,500,000 
hectoli^s.  By  going  six  feet  outside  the  barriers  of  a  town 
the  wine  may  be  druM  free  of  the  “  octroi”  duty ;  hence  Hie 
wine-shops  so  situated  are  much  visited.  The  wine  add 
wholesale,  for  the  most  part  to  French  families,  was  calcu*  ' 
lated,  in  1826,  at  about  fciu*  millions  of  hectolitres. 

Wine  in  Paris  is  not,  therefore,  as  cheap  a  commodity  as 
it  should  be.  A  bottle  of  good  Micon  is  not  to  be  procured 
under  firom  thirteen  to  fifteenpence.  Good  Champagne  is 
charged  five  francs ;  Chambertm,  Lafite,  and  similar  wines, 
five,  or  even  six  firancs,  or  more.  The  very  inferior  wines  of 
Bourdeaux,  or  Burgundy,  may  be  had  at  twelve  sous,  or  six- 

Eence  sterling,  but  to  an  Englishman  they  are  scarcely  pa* 
ktable.  In  l^urdeaux  twice  as  much  wine  is  drunk  as  in 
Paris,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  because 
the  duty  on  the  wine  there  is  not  so  much  by  one-half.  A 
great  deal  of  the  wine  consumed  in  Paris  is  not  worth  moie 
than  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  the  hectolitre,  yet  it  k 
subject  to  a  duty  of  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence !  Thus, 
the  duty  upon  wine  for  home  consumption  in  the  French 
capital  IS  greater  than  the  duty  charged  in  this  country  on 
importation.  A  hogshead  of  the  best  Boiudeaux,  or  claret, 
bought  on  the  spot,  made  up  for  the  British  market,  being 
always  a  mixture,  but  of  a  good  age,  costs  nearly  fifty  pounds, 
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iiie  duty  being  sixteen:  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  six- 
^  pence.  In  England  the  freight,  carriage,  bottles,  profit  of 
the  home  merchant,  and  other  matters,  sWell  the  amount, 
hot  to  the  importer  the  best  Bourdeaux  wine  may  be  had 
irader  this  cha^e. 

In  1829,  it  appears  Bourdeaux  sent  to  England  431,509 
gallonB,  and  Cei^  39,796 ;  while  to  the  Netherlands  Bour- 
deauz  sent  2,515,193  gallons  in  the  same  year,  and  Cette 
520,845. 

lie  cultiYation  of  the  vine  has  increased  in  France  very 
eonsiderably  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  1788,  there  were 
in  fineyard  3,988,800  acres,  and  in  1829  nearly  5,104,800. 
The  prMuce  has  increased  in  value  in  proportion.  At  present 
lie  vine-grower  is  home  down  by  fiscal  rapacity,  which  limits 
home  oonsomption,  and  by  the  prohibitions  to  the  import  of 
foreign  articles  in  exchange  for  French  produce.  The  blind- 
nen  of  the  government  is  in  this  respect  very  surprising. 
The  agriculturist  is  sorely  pressed,  for  it  is  not  his  land  alone 
iHneh  is  taxed.  At  a  time  that  the  wines  of  France  were 
estimated  to  be  of  the  value  of  six  hundred  millions  annually, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  were  exacted  m 
the  shape  of  duties  in  one  form  or  another,  being  a  fuU  fifth. 
So  much  evil  has  this  caused,  that  an  estate  in  the  last  century 
producing  fifteen  thousand  francs,  scarcely  gives  any  return 
now.  The  cost  of  production  is  calculated  at  double  the  value 
•  of  the  rental,  while  in  other  agricultural  produce  it  is  only 
two-fifths  of  the  rental.  The  following  statement  is  from 
Br.  Bowring’s  report,  and  is,  if  correct,  no  very  fiattermg  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  state  to  which  the  government  of  France  has  re¬ 
duced  that  valuable  source  of  national  wealth.  It  seems 
sfrange,  if  there  be  no  mistake,  that  the  vine  should  be  cul- 
ti?ated  atall.  There  is  most  assuredly  an  error  somewhere. 

The  estate  of  ChoUet,  valued  at  120,000  francs,  gives  Haut- 
Brkm  wine.  The  extent  is  about  fifty-eight  acres  English. 


Francs.  Cts. 

Cost  of  cnltiyation .  14,067  15 

Produce .  7,000  0 


7,067  15 

5  per  cent,  on  120,000  francs  .  .  .  6,000  0 


Loss .  13,067  15 
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This  estate  is  the  property  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and, 
being  a  government  concern,  is  no  doubt  managed  withoilk  ^ 
regara  to  expense,  as  crown  hmds  too  often  are.  Yet  then  tiie  ^ 
statement  must  be  exaggerated.  But  that  the  revenues  of  ,• 
the  vineyards  have  been  of  late  years  falling  off  in  the  Bonn* 
deaux  district,  there  is  no  doubt,  principally  for  want  of  a  ^ 
market.  The  cellars  have  been  everywhere  glutted,  and  the 
government  is  still  deaf  to  applications  for  removing  the  pro-  - 
nibitions  on  trade  wdth  foreigners. 

The  wines  of  France,  being  the  natural  production  of  the 
climate,  which  England  can  never  imitate,  an  exchange  for 
the  productions  of  the  British  soil,  or  for  such  manufactures 
as  France  cannot  rival  in  excellence,  or  cheapness,  placed 
upon  a  liberal  basis,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  botii 
countries,  as  well  as  to  the  constitutions  and  stomachs  of 
Englishmen.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  wines  of  France 
were  more  generally  drunk  in  this  country,  as  they  were  firom 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eightoenlh 
century.  In  1387  Gascon  wines  and  Enenish  were  in  hij^ 
vogue.  The  best  sold  for  tw^enty  shilling  the  tun,  thou^ 
six  years  before  they  were  at  a  hundred  shillings.  The  coEU 
ness  complained  of  in  the  varieties  commonly  introduced  may 
be  easily  met  by  the  importation  of  stronger  kinds,  the  ge¬ 
nuine  growth  of  the  vine,  but  pure  in  quality.  The  alcohol 
in  wine  combined  in  the  natural  way,  when  drunk  in  that 
state,  is  not  productive  of  those  complamts  of  the  liver,  and 
similar  diseases,  which  arise  from  drinking  brandied  wines,  in 
which  the  spirit  is  foreign.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact.  The 
union  of  the  alcohol,  mingled  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
wine  by  artificial  means,  is  never  perfect,  and  is  beyond  calcu¬ 
lation  more  pernicious  than  the  strongest  natund  product. 
The  coldness  even  of  the  less  spirituous  French  wines,  only 
arises  from  the  high  state  of  stimulus  in  which  English 
stomachs  are  customarily  kept.  From  thence  comes  much 
of  the  misery  of  indigestion  in  this  country.  To  one 
class  of  persons,  it  is  true,  and  that  unfortunately  a  large 
one,  this  recommendation  is  vain,  namely,  those  to  whose 
stomachs  the  use  of  alcohol,  in  its  various  forms,  has  been 
familiar. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  a  list  of  various  customary 
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i  measures  is  Bubjoined,  many  of  them  fictitious  or 
1 ;  but  as  they  may  be  met  ^dth  hereafter,  it  will  only 
easBiy  to  place  them  before  the  reader  here,  for  the 
*  expbnatiom  They  will  be  found  more  fuUy  given  at 
«e  of  the  Appendix,  In  the  wine  districts  they  are 
I  resolved  into  hectolitres  and  litres,  by  which  measures 
B  universally  sold,  however  the  casks  may  vary  in 
This  is  a  naeful  regulation,  and  should  he  adopted  in 
,d,  to  prevent  bottles  of  fourteen  to  the  dozen  being 
off  as  full  measure.  If  a  bottle  of  wine  fram  the 
B  demanded  in  Paris  by  the  bnyer,  it  is  charged  at 
ne  price  as  the  litre,  which  is  one-third  more ;  but 
purchaser  aak  for  the  litre,  it  must  be  given  him 
t  extra  charge,  though  it  wOl  require  an  additional 
x>  hold  a  part  of  it.  The  French,  when  they  send  to  a 
lop  for  their  wine,  always  send  two  bottles,  and  de- 
^htre. 

list  be  premised,  as  dready  observed,  that  the  names 
,  in  various  wine  districts  of*  France  to  the  casks  which 
le,  differ  without  reference  to  the  measure  ;  that  in  the 
nent  of  the  Marne,  the  tonneau  is  called  the  owewtf,  and 
By  the  new  and  excellent  French  system  or  measures, 
oeasure,  it  must  again  be  home  in  mind,  is  resolved 
re  and  hectolitre. 

Lithe  is  61*0280264  English  cubic  inches,  or  2‘llBdB 
1  pints,  or  a  quart  is  0'9465  of  a  litre,  while  3'7860 
i^e  an  old  English  gallon, 

Hectolitee  is  22*01  imperial,  or  26*4  old  English 
,  or  3*531714693  English  cubic  feet.  The  litre,  then, 
fthing  more  than  the  English  quart,  which,  and  the 
:Te  oi  26*4  old  English  gaUons  being  recollected,  the 
ies  of  the  provincial  and  the  old  measures  may  be 
iomprehended. 

Lot  of  Lisle  is  2*064  litres,  or  0'545  gallons. 

Vblte  is,  in  some  places,  2*017108  English  gallons,  or 
5  litres.  At  Bourdeaux  it  is  7*177  litres,  1*896  gallons ; 
nine  7*390  litres,  or  1*952  gallons.  At  Montpellier  it 
)  litres.  The  old  velte,  also  called  septier,  was  7*60965 
Jr  2  017108  gallons. 

Ohm  used  at  Strasburgh  is  46*093  litres,  or  12*176 
i  gallons. 
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The  Millesolle,  at  Marseilles,  is  64*330  litiee,  or  16*990  ' 
Tgngliali  gallonB.  1 

The  Ask^e,  at  Lyons,  is  82*549  litres,  or  21,809  gallons.  - 
The  Qtjabtatjt,  of  Champagne,  is  90  lities ;  in  old  ^ 
French  measure  68*4868,  or  about  18  English  gaUons.  i- 

The  Quast,  in  La  Nievre,  is  115  litres. 

The  Babbique,  of  Limonx,  100  to  120  Hires.  Tbo  - 
barrique,  of  Hermitage,  120  Htres.  Of  BocheHe,  174*299  ^ 
litres,  or  46*039  gallons.  Of  Bonen,  195*648  litres,  cat  - 
51*688  gallons.  Of  Bourdeaux,  228  Htres.  Of  the  Basses  - 
Pyrenees,  three  bectoHtres. 

A  PiECT  of  Champagne,  of  160  litres,  is  only  sold  <m  ilie  - 

rt  to  traders,  the  wine  being  exported  in  bottles.  A  pieoe 
Hermitage  is  210  Htres.  In  the  department  of  the  GnEd,  - 
185.  In  the  department  of  the  Seine,  228  Htres.  In  Aih  = 
vergne,  36  Teltes.  It  is  an  indeterminate  measure,  from  27  - 
to  100  veltes.  In  TYonne  the  piece  is  sometimes  28  welteB)  =■ 
or  213  Htres.  I 

A  Botte  is  426  Htres. 

The  BabeiliiE,  of  the  Shone,  is  240  Htres.  ^ 

A  Pipe  is  indeterminate ;  from  60  to  100  veltes,  less  or  * 
more,  in  different  parts  of  France.  | 

The  P01K90K,  of  236  Htres,  is  used  in  the  Loiret.  I 

The  ToiTNEAir,  of  Bourdeaux,  is  a  nominal  measure,  of  4  I 
barrels,  or  912  Htres.  The  queue,  in  the  department  of  the  ' 
Marne,  is  the  same  as  the  tonneau.  In  Burgundy  it  is  60  ^ 
veltes,  or  456  Htres,  or  about  114  EngHsh  gallons.  The  old 
Tonneau  de  la  Marine  was  1438*2234  litres.  i 

The  Demi  queite,  in  Burgundy,  is  30  veltes,  or  228  litres.  I 
In  ChAlons  it  is  220  Htres.  I 

The  Qtjabtieb  queue,  in  Burgundy,  is  15  veltes,  or  114  { 
Htres,  or  about  28J  gallons. 

The  Feuillette  de  Bourgogne  is  15  veltes. 

The  Muxd,  in  Burgundy,  is  280  Htres.  In  Languedoc, 
700,  or  seven  hectoHtres. 

The  Demi  Mjjtd,  like  the  muid,  differs  in  different  districts.  : 
In  EoussiUon  and  St.  GiUes  it  is  45  veltes.  j 

Foudbes  are  the  largest  casks  which  are  made,  holding  1 
each  from  five  thousand  to  fifteen,  and  some  even  thirty  ihou«  I 
sand  Htres.  / 

Besides  the  separate  measures  in  almost  every  depourtmexiiiy  ^ 
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the  Prench  formerly  enumerated  the  following,  which  are 
given  merely  to  gratify  the  cmrious  reader : 

The  Seftieb,  the  some  as  the  velte  above  in  Bome  places, 
though  more  generally  7’60965  litres,  about  2'017108  Eng¬ 
lish  gallons. 

The  Bboc,  11*41447  litres. 

The  Fkikch  Gaxlo:^,  3  8048  litres,  or  1*008554  English 
gallons. 

The  Quabte,  1*9024  litres. 

The  ito'TE,  *951206  litres,  or  ■2521385  English  gallon. 

The  Chophte,  called  also  the  settier,  *476603  litres;  also 
the  half  settier. 

It  will  not  he  amiss  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  drinker  of 
French  wines,  to  mention  several  tenns,  employed  by  the 
dealers  and  coimoisseura  in  speaking  of  them. 

Tin. — ^French  for  wine  geueralLy. 

bouquet  ia  the  aromatic  ameU  which  is  perceived  on  draw¬ 
ing  the  cork  of  any  of  the  finer  wines,  on  their  eipoaure  to 
the  air.  In  some  of  the  better  classes  of  French  wine  it  is 
highly  rich  and  odorous.  It  is  not  a  single  perfiime,  and  is 
named  bouquet  from  this  circumstance.  It  seems  to  arise 
from  a  union  of  several  agreeable  odours,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  initiated. 

Seve  is  applied  to  the  taste  of  the  wine  the  instant  it  is 
swallowed,  composed  both  of  the  spirituous  quality  and  aro¬ 
matic  odour  united. 

Aroma  iptritueiux;  intends  nearly  the  same  thing  aa 
and  both  are  acquired  at  uncertain  ages  of  the  wine.  Infii- 
aiona  of  different  substances  are  sometimes  used  to  impart 
these  viituea. 

Cru. — This  word  ia  applied  several  ways.  It  means  a 
Tineyard;  a  particiilar  spot  in  a  vineyard;  any  vine  land 
generally, 

jPWieiM?. — Wines  quickly  affecting  the  head  from  alcohol, 
not  from  carbonic  gas,  as  Champagne.  To  the  latter  the  term 
montant  is  applied. 

^iue  of  good  colour  and  body — soft  upon  the 

palate. 

CuvSe. — The  contents  either  of  a  cellar  or  vat  at  the  vin¬ 
tage.  It  may  consist  either  of  one  growth,  or  of  several  put 
together ;  in  short,  what  we  should  call  “  a  brew,” 
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Fin  hmrru, — Thick,  imfermented  wine. 

Event, — Flat  wine ;  wine  with  a  twang  of  deadness. 
Edteux, — Thick  wine,  adhering  to  the  mouth. 

Flat, — Wine  without  body  or  spirit. 

Most  of  the  other  terms  used  furnish  a  key  to  their  mei 

in  any  gc 


ing  from  their  obvious  derivation,  or  may  be  found 
dictionary. 


[Spirits  of  CfaiitnpagDe,] 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WINES  OF  FMNCE— 


inilSS  OF  THIS  DFPARTMEXTSl  OFTRE  MARNE,  HAUT-MARNE,  ART^ENNES,  AND 
ACRE,  OOMFREHEMDING  TUB  ANCIENT  PROVINCE  OF  CHAMPACNE — WINES 
OF  THE  COTE  D^OR,  L^TONNE^  AND  SEINE  AND  LOIRE^  COMFOSlNO  ANCIENT 
AtTROONDT — WINES  OF  THE  DROME,  RHONE,  ANDVAUCLUBE,  FORMRRLY  THE 
LTONNAK,  DACPHINY,  PROVENCE,  ORANGE,  AND  LANGUEDOC— OF  THE 
'  OIRONDE  OR  BORDEt+Al&— OP  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  DORDOGNE, 
nENNE,  NIEVRE,  LOT,  LOT  ET  aAKONNB,  MOSEtX^  HAUV  RUIN,  RAN  BHlN, 
&C, 

'  Tub  winea  for  wbicli  tKe  ancient  province  of  Champagne  ia 
celebrated,  rank  first  in  eicellence  among  those  of  France. 
By  forming  France  into  departments,  Champagne  is  now  di- 
Tided  between  the  departments  of  the  Ardennes,  the  Marne, 
the  Aube,  and  the  Haut-Mame,  The  wines  produced  there 
long  disputed  the  palm  of  excellence  with  those  of  Burgundy. 
Bout  h^been  attributed  to  their  use  by  certain  French  phy- 
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sicians.  The  school  of  medicine  entered,  about  1652,  into  s 
warm  discussion  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  roedeS] 
and,  though  the  public  had  settled  the  question  long  before, 
did  not  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  wines  of  Champagne  until 
1778,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  after  the 
dispute  commenced. 

In  1328,  Bbeims  wine  bore  a  price  of  ten  livres  only, 
while  Beaune  fetched  twenty-eig^.  In  1559,  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Francis  11.,  Eheims  wines  were  dearer  than  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  but  the  wines  of  the  Lyonnais  carried  a  stiU  higher 
price.  In  1561  these  wines  Ymd  risen  in  price.  In  1571 
they  were  nearly  eight  times  increased  beyond  their  former 
value.  Champagne  reached  its  present  pei  TCction  and  estima¬ 
tion  about  1610,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XTTT.  The 
oldest  anecdote  which  the  Frendi  possess  relative  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Bheima  wine,  dates  as  &r  back  as  1397,  when 
Yincesilaus,  Xing  of  Bohemiaaiid  the  Eomans,  on  coming  to 
France  to  negotiate  a  iiea^  wMi  Charles  VT.,  arrived  at 
Eheims,  and  having  tasted  the  wine  of  Champagne,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  for  the  first  time,  spun  out  his  diplomatic  errand 
to  the  longest  possible  moment,  and  then  gave  up  all  that  was 
required  of  him,  in  order  to  prolong  his  stay,  getting  drunk 
on  Champagne  daily  before  dinner.  It  is  said  that  Francis  I. 
of  France,  Pope  Leo  X.,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Heniy 
VIII.  of  England,  had  each  of  them  a  vineyard  at  Ay,  their 
own  property,  and  on  each  vineyard  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  superintendant.  Thus  the  genuine  article  was  secured 
by  each  sovereign  for  his  own  table.  K  this  be  true,  it  shows 
pretty  accurately  the  length  of  time  that  Champagne  wine 
has  been  in  esteem.  The  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the 
Marne  are  those  which  possess  the  highest  character,  pro¬ 
ducing  most  of  the  wine  mown  by  the  general  term  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  in  other  countries.  The  wines  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  river  and  of  the  mountain,  the  former  being  for  the 
most  part  white.  In  a  climate  so  far  north,  these  and  other 
French  wines  bear  remarkable  evidence  of  human  indusW. 
In  the  South,  Nature  does  everything,  and  man  is  idle.  la 
the  North,  man  is  the  diligent  cultivator,  and  he  is  rewarded 
in  the  deserved  superiority  of  his  produce  and  the  estimation 
it  justly  holds. 

Champagne  wines  are  further  divided  into  sparkling  (moui- 
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$ewai)f  demi-eparkliiig  (erSmans  or  demi-^naugseux),  and  still 
wines  (nan  mouueux).  Some  are  white  or  stow-colour, 
OfiiierB  gfejy  others  rose-colour,  and  some  are  red.  They  are 
at  a  light  quality  in  spirit,  the  average  of  alcohol  in  Cham¬ 
pagne  wine  in  general,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  being  but 
12*61  per  cent. 

The  entire  quantity  of  wine  made  in  Champagne  of  all 
kinds  varies  with  the  season ;  but  the  average  may  be  taken 
at  1,560,687  hectolitres,  or  40,968,033^  gallons,  &om  55,540 
hecbures,  or  138,870  acres  of  vines.*  The  department  of 
the  Marne  is  that  in  which  the  most  famous  of  these  wines 
are  made.  There  are  19,066  hectares  of  land  devoted  to  the 
Tine  in  the  department,  though  some  say  above  20,000,  and 
of  this  number  110  are  situated  in  the  arrondissement  of 
(MLons  sur  Marne ;  6856  in  that  of  Epemay ;  425  in  that 
of  St.  Menehould ;  9029  in  that  of  Bheims ;  and  2646  in 
that  of  Yitry  sur  Marne.  The  quantity  of  wine  made  in  the 
whole  depaiWent  is  422,487  hectolitres,  and  the  value  about 
11,286,397  francs ;  of  this  sum  nearly  four-fifths  in  value  are 
made  in  the  arrondissements  of  Epemay  and  Eheims.  Each 
hectare  gives  from  28  to  30  hectolitres.  The  produce  has 
increased  of  late  years  from  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  quantify  exported  from  the  department  is  of  the  best 
kind,  and  amounts  to  about  103,048  hectolitres  annually ; 
the  residue  is  distilled  or  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
best  red  wines  are  sold  in  Belgium  and  the  Bhenish  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  Sillery  goes  to  Paris  and  to  England,  and  the 
sparkling  wines,  not  only  over  Prance,  but  the  entire  civilised 
world.  Por  England  tUs  wine  is  made  more  spirituous  than 
that  for  export  to  other  countries,  and  it  is  valued  here  in 
proportion  to  its  extreme  effervescence  in  place  of  the  con¬ 
tra)^,  which,  as  all  judges  of  the  wine  allow,  is  best  recom- 
men^tory  of  it.  That  which  gently  sends  up  the  gas  in 
sparkles  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  finest  of  all  is  the  still  vin 

•  The  Yintage  of  1834,  which  was  large  and  good,  gave  for  Verzenay  3000 
casks;  Verzy  and  .Villers-Marmery,  1500;  Billy,  Chigny,  and  Lndes,  1000; 
Boozy  1000,  Ambonnay  1000,  Ay  10,000,  Marenil  and  Aoenay3000;  Hant- 
WBers,  I^y,  and  Gnmi^res,  4000 ;  Epenw  4000,  Pierry  4000,  Moussy  2500, 
Chonilly  1500,  Cramant  2000,  Avize  8000,  Oger  and  ^^nu  16,000|  Vertus  2000, 
^total  64,500  casks,  containing  220  bottles  each;  making  in  quantity  14,190.000 
bottles.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  botUes  whicn  could  be 
jffociire^  it  appeBured  that  when  this  vintage  came  to  be  bottled,  there  would  be 
a  great  ieSamcj. 
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du  rai.  None  should  be  purchased  in  France  which  does  not 
cost  three  francs  to  the  merchant  on  the  spot.  That  of  less 
price  is  good  for  little.  The  French  merchants  of  Paris  and 
Meaux  take  nearly  all  the  wine  grown  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Epemay. 

'The  vintage  of  1832  gave  480,000  hectolitres,  viz.,  60,000 
in  white  sparkling  or  still,  310,000  common  red  of  middling 
quality,  and  120,000  choice  red. 

The  annual  consumption  of  Champagne  wine  in  France 
was  estimated  at  626,000  bottles  in  1836,  but  the  quantity 
was  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  export  was  tnen  re¬ 
ported  to  be,  to  England  and  the  East  Indies,  467,000  bottles ; 
Germany,  479,000;  United  States  of  America,  400,000; 
Eussia,  280,000 ;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark,  30,000. 

The  mean  price  in  the  arrondissements  of  Chalons,  St. 
Menehould,  and  Vitry,  which  are  inferior  kinds,  is  about 
sixteen  francs  the  hectolitre;  those  of  Yitry  bring  twenty 
francs  ;  St.  Menehould  fifteen  ;  and  Ch^ons  about  twelve. 

Though  in  England  most  people  understand  by  Champagne 
only  wine  which  efiervesces,  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  error. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  Champagne  wine,  but  the  best  are 
those  which  froth  slightly.  They  are  improved  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  by  ice,  which  tends  to  repress  the  efiervescence ;  the 
SiUery  has  no  sparkle  at  all.  Every  connoisseur  in  Cham¬ 
pagne  will  select  wine  of  moderate  effervescence,  and  sucli 
wine  always  carries  the  best  price.  When  the  glass  is  en¬ 
tirely  filled  with  froth,  on  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the 
bottle,  the  better  qualities  of  the  wine  and  spirit  evaporate. 
The  quantity  of  spirit  in  Champagne,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but 
small,  and  tne  residue  is  a  flat  meagre  fluid. 

There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  about  the  wines  of  Cham-  - 
pagne,  which  is  more  sensible  to  the  foreigner  than  that 
which  distinguishes  the  richest  kind  of  Burgundy  to  the 
taste  of  the  French  amateur.  The  French  have  terms  for 
distinguishing  difierent  qualities  in  their  wines,  some  of 
which  cannot  be  translated;  but  the  term  “delicate**  or 
“  fine,”  as  applied  to  the  wines  of  Champagne,  the  peculiar 
“  aroma,”  which  remains  in  the  mouth  after  tasting  them, 
together  with  the  “bouquet,”  which  is  understood  alone  ‘ 
of  the  perfume,  applying  to  the  sense  of  smell,  are  terms  ' 
pretty  intelligible  to  Englishmen,  who  are  drinkers  of  French 
wines. 
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It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  that  the  best  effervescing 
irines  are  made,  or,  to  follow  the  French  designation,  in  “  the 
vinejards  of  the  river.”  We  have  already  noted  the  general 
divisions  of  river  and  mountain  wines,  which  are  of  some  an- 
^uily  in  characterising  the  wines  of  this  part  of  France. 
The  iVench  further  divide  this  district,  or  vine-ground  of 
Eheims,  into  four  general  divisions,  namely,  the  river  vine¬ 
yard  district,  that  of  the  mountain  of  Eheims,  that  of  the 
estate  of  St.  Thierry,  and  t^t  of  the  valleys  of  Norrois  and 
Tardenois.  There  are,  moreover,  one  or  two  other  spots  which 
do  not  come  into  these  divisions  ;  one  of  them  is  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  north-east  of  Eheims. 

The  river  district  is  situated  on  a  calcareous  declivity, 
open  to  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Mame, 
from  Bisseuil  to  the  borders  of  the  department  of  the  Aisne. 
The  chalk  abounds  hero  mingled  with  stones  in  the  upper¬ 
most  soil.  The  vines  are  as  closely  planted  as  possible.  On 
this  declivity  comes  first  in  order  the  vine-ground  of  Ay, 
which  produces  on  an  average,  jrear  by  year,  about  4320  hec¬ 
tolitres  of  red  wine,  valued  at  sixty  francs  the  hectolitre,  and 
3392  hectolitres  of  white  wine,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
also  the  vineyards  of  Mareuil  and  Dizy,  yielding*3220  hec¬ 
tolitres  of  red,  at  forty  francs,  and  1970  of  white  wine,  at 
one  hundred  and  ten.  These  are  the  districts  which  pro¬ 
duce  Champagne  wines  of  the  very  first  quality  known. 
They  are  light  and  delicate,  vinous,  of  the  most  agreeable 
taste,  and  preserve  to  a  great  age  tlieir  virtues  and  effer¬ 
vescence.  when  these  wines  are  destitute  of  the  sparkling 
qualify,  they  rival  those  of  Sillery,  as  still  Champagne,  and 
are  frequently  preferred  to  Sillery,  because  they  are  lighter 
and  more  luscious.  The  red  wines  of  this  quarter  also  keep 
well.  It  yet  remains  to  account  for  certain  differences  in 
wine  of  adjoining  vineyards  met  with  here,  with  apparently 
the  same  soil  and  exposure. 

The  next  vine-  lands  of  this  district  in  rank  are  those  of 
Cumieres  and  Hautvilliers,  which  yield  about  7130  hecto¬ 
litres  of  red  wine  of  the  second  quality,  at  fifty  francs. 
Hautvilliers  was  the  spot  where  Father  Perignon,  a  Bene¬ 
dictine,  first  introduced  the  mixing  grapes  of  different  quali¬ 
ties  in  making  these  wines.  This  wine  resembles  that  of 
the  hilly  district  of  Eheims  in  lightness  and  delicacy,  but 
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will  not  keep  to  so  great  an  age.  In  warm  seasons  it  reaches 
maturity  the  first  year.  Pormerly  white  wine  made  at 
Hautvilliers  rivalled  that  of  Ay,  but  of  late  the  mann&cture 
has  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  property  on 
which  the  wines  were  produced ;  the  greater  part  of  the  vine 
lands  which  grew  the  finest  qualities  having  got  into  the 
hands  of  wine-makers  who  have  changed  the  diaracter  of  the 
vines.  That  of  a  spot  called  la  CSt^-orbras  has  still  a  repu- 
tatio^.  Some  proprietors  there  who  have  preserved  the  old 
kind  of  vine  still  make  an  excellent  white  wine.  All  the 
other  wines  of  the  river  are  common,  and  fetch  in  the  market, 
on  the  average,  only  from  twenty-five  to  forty  francs. 

The  mountain  or  hilly  district  of  Bheims  is  at  the  back  of 
the  preceding  acclivity,  and  its  slope  is  much  less  steep  than 
that  towards  the  river.  The  soil  is  of  the  same  calcareous 
description.  The  prices,  however,  differ  with  the  r^utation 
of  the  vineyards.  The  aspect  is  east  and  north.  The  first 
vine  lands  are  those  of  Bouzy  and  Ambonnay,  producing 
2100  hectolitres,  either  of  red  or  white  wine  at  pleasure,  at 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  franca  the  hectohtre.  Next 
come  the  vineyards  of  Verzenay,  Sillery,  Mailly,  and  Verzy, 
producing  2832  hectolitres  of  the  same  kind  of  wines,  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fruncs. 

It  is  here  that  the  best  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  pro¬ 
duced.  They  have  good  body,  are  spirituous,  fine,  and  keep 
their  qualities  to  an  advanced  ^e.  The  red  wines  of  Bouzy 


It  is  from  this  district  that  the  exquisite  white  still  Cham¬ 
pagne,  called  Sillery,  is  produced.  The  vineyard  is  not  more 
than  fifty  arpents  in  extent,  yielding  six  casks  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  bottles  each  arpent.  The  hill  on  which  it 
stands  has  an  eastern  aspect.  This  wine  has  more  body,  is 
more  spirituous  than  any  other  white  Champagne  wine,  and 
is  distmguished  by  a  dry  and  agreeable  taste.  It  is  grown 
principally  on  the  lands  of  Verzenay  and  Mailly,  of  the 
blackest  grape,  of  which  also  the  grey  bright  wine,  having 
the  complexion  of  crystal,  is  made.  It  is  to  be  lament 
that  of  late,  owing  to  the  changes  of  property  there,  they 
have  planted  white  gr^roes,  that  make  a  very  inferior  wine, 
which  will  not  keep  half  as  long.  The  name  of  Sillery  was 
given  to  the  wine  from  that  of  the  soil ;  after  a  marquis  who 
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improTed  it,  the  wine  was  also  styled  vm  de  la  Marechale. 
Very  little  is  now  produced  in  the  commune  of  Sillery,  which 
covers  a  considerable  space  of  ground.  The  grape  is  sub¬ 
jected  for  making  this  wine  to  a  less  pressure  thw  for  red 
wine,  and  it  is  kept  longer  in  wood  than  the  other  sorts 
g^erally  are,  or  about  three  years.  The  quantity  made 
oifEerB  every  year,  according  to  the  orders  received  for  it. 
It  is  chiefly  manufactured  for  the  wine  merchants,  who  buy 
Ae  proper  grape  from  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards,  in 

Srtion  to  the  demand  made  on  them  for  expoit.  It  is, 
ps,  the  most  durable,  as  well  as  wholesome  to  drink  of 
all  the  wines  of  Champagne,  the  fermentation  being  more 
perfect  than  that  of  any  other  species. 

The  second  class  of  wines  is  generally  valued  at  fifty 
francs,  while  there  are  others,  such  as  those  of  Ville  Dom- 
mange,  which  are  only  worth  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
francs  the  hectolitre  on  the  spot.  They  are  made  from  the 
vinqrards  of  Ambonnay,  Ludes,  Chigny,  Eilly,  ViUers-AUe- 
ran^  and  Trois-Puits,  and  in  quantity  produce  about  9408 
hectolitres.  These  wines  are  some  of  them  of  tolerable 


quality,  and  are  mostly  sold  to  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the 
wines  of  the  mountain  district  are  ordinary  wines,  bringing 
only  from  thirty  to  forty  francs  the  hectolitre,  and  some  only 
fifteen  and  twenty. 

The  third  Champagne  district,  or  that  of  St.  Thierry, 
produces  6592  hectolitres  of  delicate  wines,  bearing  prices 
from  thirty  to  sixty  francs,  and  some  ordinary  sorts  as  low 
as  twenty. 

The  fourth  district,  namely,  the  valleys  of  Norrois  and 
Tardenois,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hill  side  near  Eheims,  pro¬ 
duces  only  common  red  wines,  the  best  of  which  seU  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  francs  the  hectolitre. 

In  all  the  distinguished  vineyards  of  Champagne,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  river  district  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  Dizy,  Haut- 
villiers,  and  Cumieres;  and  at  Bouzy,  Verzy,  Verzenay, 
Mailly,  in  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in  many  other  of  the  vine 
lands,  they  cultivate  the  black  grape,  which  is  called  the 
“golden  plant”  (plcmt  dore),  being  a  variety  of  the  vine 
called  jmtet  and  red  and  white  pineau.  Crescenzio,  who 
wrote  m  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  a  vine  near  Milan, 
called  pignolus,  which  was  probably  of  the  same  species. 
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especially  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  date  of  1394, 
pl^s  thermo;?,  as  then  called,  above  all  the  common  species 
of  vine.  The  product  of  the  white  grape  produces  a  very 
inferior  wine  to.  that  from  the  foregoing  frmt.  It  seems  at 
first  singular  that  the  blackest  grape  should  produce  wine  of 
the  purest  white  colour,  grey,  or  straw ;  but  such  is,  never¬ 
theless,  the  fact.  The  price  of  the  vine  land  differs  much. 
It  is  greatly  subdivided ;  there  are  vineyards  not  exceeding 
the  tenth  of  an  arpent  in  size.  Some  productive  land  will 
not  bring  forty  pounds  per  acre  English  on  sale,  while  spots 
have  been  known  to  sell  for  eight  hundred,  which  have 
yielded  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bottles  the  acre.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  cultivation  at  Ay,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Marne,  a  little  above  Epemay,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  wines,  are  from  600  francs  to  900  francs  per  hectare. 
The  selling  price  of  vineyards  averages  about  5000  francs, — 
the  highest  has  been  24,000 :  the  lowest  2500  francs.  These 
wines  are  grown  in  a  southern  exposure  upon  a  range  of  chalk 
hills,  on  the  mid  elevation  of  which  the  best  vines  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  number  of  vine  proprietors  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Eheims  is  11,903 ;  fcr  the  whole  department  they 
are  not  less  than  22,500.  The  produce  may  average  in  the 
districts  most  noted  from  440  to  about  540  gallons  English, 
per  acre,,  sometimes  producing  660.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  certain  spots  in  this  department  have  given  1000  gallons 
the  English  acre. 

The  still  wines  of  Epemay,  both  red  and  white,  are  inferior 
to  those  which  are  made  on  the  lands  of  Rheims.  The  best 
red  wines  of  Epemay  are  those  of  ardeuil,  at  the  gates  of 
Epemay,  those  of  Damery,  Vertus,  Monthelon,  Cuis,  Mancy, 
Chavost,  Moussy,  Vinay,  and  St.  Martin  d’Ablois.  They 
fetch  only  middling  prices,  from  forty  to  sixty  francs  the 
hectolitre.  The  wines  of  Fleury,  Venteuil,  Vauciennes,  and 
Boursault,  on  the  Marne,  are  only  to  be  classed  as  ordinary 
wines  of  the  district.  Those  of  (Euilly,  Mareuil  le  Port, 
Leuvrigny,  Crossy,  Vemeuil,  and  the  canton  of  Dormans, 
rank  as  common  wines  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  francs  on 
the  spot.  Among  the  lands  where  white  wines  are  pro¬ 
duced,  the  vineyard  of  Pierry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Epemay,  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  dry,  spirituous,  and  will 
keep  longer  than  any  of  the  other  kinds.  Varying  from  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  to  twenty  firancs,  the  difierences  in  the ' 
wines  may  be  easily  conjecttu^d. 

At  E^may,  wnere  the  black  grape  is  most  cultiyated, 
fiiere  are  lands  which  produce  wine  approaching  that  of  Ay 
in  delicacy,  in  the  abundance  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and 
in  the  firagrance  of  the  bouquet.  Though  customarily  ar¬ 
ranged  afror  the  wine  of  Pierry,  it  may  fairly  be  classed  on 
an  equality.  The  wines  from  the  white  ™pe  of  Cramant, 
Ariie,  Oger,  and  M^nil,  are  characterised  by  their  sweetness 
and  liyelmess,  as  well  as  by  the  lightness  of  their  efierves- 
oenoe.  To  a  still  class,  put  into  bottles  when  about  ten  or 
eleyen  months  old,  they  giye  the  name  of  ptisannes  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  much  recommended  by  physicians  as  aperient  and 
muretic.  The  grounds  of  Chouilly,  Cuis,  Moussey,  Vinay, 
St.  Martin  d’Ablois,  and  Grauye,  as  well  as  those  of  Mon- 
thelon,  Mancy,  and  Molins,  produce  wine  used  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  sparkling  Champagne,  being  fit  for  that  purpose 
alone. 

It  is  proper  to  exjplain  that  the  wines  are  put  into  casks  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  litres  each.  But  white  wines  of 
Champagne  are  not  intended  for  consumption  at  these  prices 
in  the  piece ;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of  such  wines  as  are 
thus  preserved  by  the  merchants  at  Epemay  and  Eheims, 
when,  during  the  yintage,  or  for  three  months  after,  they  wish 
to  hold  the  stock  of  the  growers,  which  it  is  not  convenient 
at  the  moment  for  them  to  bottle,  as  it  is  the  general  cus¬ 
tom  among  the  wine  makers  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  bottling.  Thus  they  are  enabled  to 
diroose  of  a  small  quantity  at  once,  if  demanded,  and  can 
still  wait  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  for  ascertaining  the 
whole  of  their  stock.  They  sufler  the  less  by  breakage, 
leakage,  and  filling  up  of  the  bottles,  and  obtain  a  portion  of 
the  profit  at  once  from  the  immediate  sale  of  a  pari  of  their 
stock  to  the  merchant.  The  price  of  a  bottle  of  Champagne 
paid  by  the  consumer,  either  in  France  or  abroad,  varies  more 
accormng  to  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  crop,  and  the 
agreement  with  the  seller,  than  the  difference  of  the  quality 
at  the  place  of  growth.  The  following  prices  will  give  an 
idea  of  ^ese  variations. 

The  wine  of  Pierry  and  Epemay,  in  a  plentiful  year,  sells 
firom  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs ; 
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in  a  medium  year,  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  ;  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  from  two  hundred  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  the  piece. 

Those  of  Cramant,  A^dze,  Oger,  Menil,  fix)m  eighty  to  one 
hundred ;  and  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred. 

Those  of  Chouilly  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  firancs 
under  such  circumstances. 

Those  of  Moussy,  Vinay,  St.  Martin  d’Ablois,  Chiis,  Gfrauve, 
Montbelon,  Mancy,  and  Molins,  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  sixty  to 
eighty ;  or  eighty  to  a  hundred. 

Sold  in  bottles  by  the  grower  to  the  merchant  in  gross ; 
the  waste  not  replaced,  and  bottles  not  fiilled  up.  If.  25c. ; 
If.  50c. ;  2f.  to  2f.  50c  ;  in  medium  years.  If.  30c.,  2f.,  and 
2f.  50c. ;  in  years  of  scarcity,  2f.,  2f.  50c.  to  3f.  The  bottles 
filled,  and  no  waste  in  abundant  years,  If.  50c. ;  If.  75c. ; 
If.  75c. ;  2f.  25c. ;  2f.  75c.  In  years  of  average  product. 
If.  75c. ;  2f.  25c. ;  2f.  75c.  In  years  of  scarcity,  2f.  25c. ; 
2f.  75c. ;  3f. 

In  bottles  sold  by  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  in  years 
of  abundance,  2f. ;  2f.  50c. ;  3f  ;  medium  years,  3f.  60c. ; 
years  of  scarcity,  3f.  50c. ;  4f  60c. ;  6f.  From  3f.  to  3f.  50c. 
18  the  average  for  good  quality.  Some  class  the  qualities  r — 
The  from  3f.  to  4f. ;  the  second,  from  2f.  50c.  to  3f. ;  the 
third,  from  2f.  to  2f.  60c.  From  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
fiuctuation  in  price  is  not  common.  England  and  ner  colo¬ 
nies  consume  this  wine  largely.  The  annual  exportation  is 
about  2,690,000  bottles,  with  an  increasing  demand. 

In  1818  there  were  effervescing  wines  sold  at  from  one 
franc  twenty-five  cents,  to  one  franc  fifW  cents,  after  the  first 
month  of  bottling ;  but  this  makes  notWg  against  the  fore¬ 
going  prices.  These  wines  were  of  a  very  inferior  qualify, 
and  being  sweetened  or  seasoned  with  sugar  and  spirit, 
could  only  answer  for  instant  consumption.  Such  wines  are 
neither  sound  nor  wholesome,  and  it  is  probable  are  the  same 
that  the  advertising  wine  quacks  of  London  puff  off  by  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  the  best  Champagne.  Those  who  have  any 
regard  for  their  organs  of  digestion,  should  avoid  them  as 
poison;  for  though  good  Champagne  is  one  of  the  whole- 
somest  wines,  the  bad  is  more  than  commonly  pernicious. 

Some  of  the  more  respectable  growers  and  merchants  never 
keep  any  Champagne  but  of  the  best  quality,  and  nevw  sell 
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imder  three  finncs,  let  the  season  be  as  abundant  as  it  may. 
These  are  the  best  persons  of  whom  to  buy.  They  have 
always  the  finest  st^k,  and  after  encountering  the  first 
year’s  loss  by  breakage,  they  have  a  certain  property  in  . 
fiieir  cellars,  which  covers  the  return  of  bad  seasons. 

The  best  red  wines  of  Epemay  are  fit  for  consumption  the 
second  year.  They  gain  little  by  being  kept  above  two  years 
in  the  wood,  but  in  bottle  they  lose  nothing  of  their  good 
qualities  for  six  or  seven. 

The  wines  of  Champagne,  whether  still  or  effervescing, 
white,  grey,  or  rose,  whether  ^lely^  of  black  or  white  grapes, 
or  of'  both  mingled,  are  generally  m  perfection  the  third  year 
of  bottling.  The  l^t  wines,  however,  gain  rather  than  lose 
in  delicacy  for  ten,  and  even  twenty  years,  and  are  often 
feund  good  at  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty. 

It  will  not  now  be  amiss  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  ^ervescing  wines  of  Champagne  are 
made.  By  this  means  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  care 
readied  in  bringing  them  to  a  perfection,  which  has  aided  in 
placing  them  beyond  all  rivalry. 

The  vine  crop  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  white  Cham- 
wgne  is  gathered  wiUi  the  greatest  care  possible.  The  grapes 
&r  the  purest  wines  consist  only  of  those  &om  an  approved 
species  of  vine.  Every  grape  which  has  not  acquired  a  per- 
&t  maturity’ ;  every  rotten  grape,  or  touched  with  the  &ost, 
or  pricked,  is  rriected.  In  gathering,  or  in  emptying  the 
baskets,  and  in  the  carriage  to  the  press,  every  motion  that 
can  injure  the  fruit  is  avoided,  as  well  as  the  sun’s  action. 
On  arriving  at  the  press,  the  baskets,  or  whatever  the  grapes 
are  carried  upon,  are  placed  in  the  shade  in  a  cool  spot. 
When  the  quantify  is  suJficient  for  a  pressing,  they  are 
heaped  with  as  little  motion  as  possible  upon  the  press,  and 
the  Dunches  are  very  carefully  arranged. 

The  must  is  not  immediately  casked,  but  is  placed  in  a  vat, 
where  it  remains  for  six,  ten,  or  fifteen  hours,  that  the  dregs 
may  deposit.  When  it  begins  to  ferment,  it  is  immediately 
fnaafeired  to  the  cask. 

Perbaps  there  are  none  of  the  productions  of  the  soil  which 

S3  more  care  than  the  grape,  to  make  it  produce  the 
us  wines  in  perfection.  In  no  country  is  the  art  of 
mrirfng  wine  SO  well  understood  as  in  France,  and  being  a 
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commodity  wbicli  it  is  impossible  to  equal,  except  in  a  soil 
and  temperature  of  exactly  the  same  character,  it  is  impro¬ 
bable  that  country  will  be  excelled  by  any  other  in  her  staple 
product.  An  advantage  of  no  slight  moment,  when  compared 
to  those  of  her  manufactures  which  time  may  enable  forei^eri 
to  equal,  and  in  many  cases  to  surpass.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  the  process  of  bottling,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
wines,  of  Champagne,  before  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

About  Christmas,  after  the  vintage,  the  fermentation  being 
complete,  the  wine  is  racked.  This  is  always  done  in  dijr 
weather,  and,  if  possible,  during  frost.  A  month  after  it  is 
racked  a  second  time,  and  fined  with  isinglass.  Before  it  is 
bottled  it  undergoes  a  third  racking,  and  a  second  fining* 
There  are  some  makers  of  wine  who  only  fine  it  once  after  tM 
second  racking,  and  immediately  bottle  it,  taking  care  that  it 
has  been  well  fined  in  the  cask.  Others  rack  it  twice,  but 
fine  it  at  each  racking.  The  best  wines  are  always  able  to 
bear  three  rackings  and  two  finings ;  and  the  benent  of  such 
repetitions  is  found  of  the  utmost  importance  afterwards  in 
managing  the  wine  when  bottled. 

The  wine  which  is  designed  to  efiervesce,  and  the  ptisannei 
and  wines  of  the  third  pressing,  are  racked  and  fined  m  March 
and  April  in  the  cellar,  out  of  which  they  are  only  taken  in 
bottles.  That  which  is  designed  to  be  still  wine  is  not  bottled 
at  Epemay  until  autumn,  and  is  taken  to  the  underground 
cellar  in  Apnl  or  May.  This  is  not  the  practice  at  Bheims 
with  the  Sulery.  It  has  been  found  there  the  most  advanta* 
geous  plan  to  bottle  the  wine  in  the  month  of  January,  though 
at  the  risk  of  its  imbibing  the  sparkling  quality.  In  this  case, 
and  forthwith  after  the  first  racking,  which  is  called  dehour* 
ha^e,  it  is  fined,  and  drawn  off  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  Still 
wmes  are  found  by  this  means  to  be  much  improved  in  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  great  complaint  against  Champagne  wine  has  bee^ 
that  it  cannot  be  obtained  of  an  uniiorm  quality.  This  is 
principally  owing  to  its  being  put  into  small  casks.  The 
wine  in  every  cask  wiU  not  be  sdike,  as  the  minutest  difference 
in  the  operation  of  preparing  it  for  the  market  will*  alter  the 
^ality.  To  remedy  this  evil,  so  justly  complained  of,  Mumm, 
Qeisler  and  Co.,  at  Eheims,  provided  tuns  holding  twelve 
thousand  litres  each,  which  they  imported  from  the  Palati» 
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i  late,  and  they  found  it  a  mode  that  fully  obviated  the 
>  eiil.* 

^  The  strength  of  the  bottles  and  their  uniform  thickness,  for 
i  the  sparkling  wines,  are  most  carefully  ascertained.  Every 
1  bottle  with  an  air-bubble  in  the  glass,  or  with  too  long  or  too 
I  QiROW  a  neck,  or  with  the  least  malformation — ^in  short, 
»  with  anything  which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  produc¬ 
tion  or  retention  of  the  effervescence,  is  put  by  for  the  red 
$  wine.  The  bottles,  too,  are  jingled  together  in  pairs,  one 
]  ipiaix^  the  other,  and  those  which  crack,  or  break,  are  car- 
i  ned  in  account  against  the  maker. 

!  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  effervescing  wine  made  in  the 
;  department  of  the  Marne,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Epemay 
]  done,  is  obtained  from  the  fact,  that  no  less  than  thirty-three 
i  thouii^d  hectolitres,  or  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
gdlons,  have  been  manufactured  in  one  year.  A  third  was 
purchased  by  the  merchants  of  Eheims,  and  at  least  as  much 
lore  has  been  made  in  one  year  in  this  last  arrondissement. 

In  the  month  of  March  or  April,  after  the  wine  designed 
fcr  effervescence  is  made,  it  is  put  into  bottle.  Some  begin 
I  ai  early  as  February,  at  the  risk  of  exposing  the  wine  to 
i  failure,  or  the  bottles  to  more  extended  breakage  in  case  they 
:  ncceed.  Fifteen  per  cent,  is  a  common  loss.  Sometimes  it 
i  leaches  much  higher. 

J  The  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  pro- 

•  The  foUowin^  extract  of  a  letter  from  Cologne  to  the  writer  will  more  fall/ 
oplain  the  expenment: — **  I  venture  to  submit  the  new  mode  which  has  been 
j|  tiopbtd  bj  an  establishment  at  Rheims  for  ^tting  wines  of  an  uniform  quality, 
I  tile  want  of  which  used  to  be  a  constant,  and,  I  may  add,  a  very  just  complaint 
'  Meet  of  the  wine>merchants  at  Rheims  and  Epemay  put  their  wines  into  small 
eiska,  or  pieces  of  160  litres  each,  and  the  wine  had  to  undergo  in  them  all  the 
I  nrious  operations  mentioned  in  your  first  edition.  It  is  very  evident,  then,  that 

■  it  b  almost  impossible  to  have  an  uniform  wine ;  each  cask  must  and  will  be  dif- 
.  ibent.  Besides,  wine  never  will  develop  itself  so  well  in  a  small  vessel  as  it  will 
1  in  a  ]ar«  one-  In  order  to  remedy  this,  it  was  thought  a  good  plan  to  get  some 

hrge  Rneingan  tuns,  of  about  12,000  litres  each,  into  which  the  new  wines  were 
I  pot;  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  difference.  The  wine  not  only  developed 
itKlf  far  better  than  it  used  to  do  in  the  smaller  casks,  but  the  process  of  fermen¬ 
tation  and  all  the  other  operations  went  off  beyond  expectation,  and  the  great  ob- 
to  have  a  wine  of  an  uniform  ouality  was  thus  most  satisfactorily  obtained. 
Bus  new  mode  has  not  been  adopteu  generally  yet ;  the  great  expense  of  the  tuns, 
V  which  most  be  got  from  the  Palatinate,  has  deterred  others  from  adopting  it;  but 
'  the  advantams  are  so  ^eat,  that  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  very  soon  folbwed  by 

■  ev^  other  house.  Meanwhile,  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  firm  at  Rheims 
i  which  makes  use  of  those  immense  tuns,  and  which  thus  can  be  sure  of  having  in 

sD  respects  an  uniform  wine.” 
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duced  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  This  gas  being  resisted 
in  the  fermentation  of  the  white  wine,  scarcely  begins  to  de¬ 
velop  itself  in  the  cask,  but  is  very  quickly  reproduced  in 
bottle.  In  this  process  the  saccharine  and  tartoous  prin* 
ciples  are  decomposed.  K  the  latter  principle  predominate^ 
the  wine  effervesces  strongly,  but  is  weak.  If  the  saccharine 
principle  be  considerable,  and  the  alcohol  found  in  sufficieni 
quantity  to  limit  its  decomposition,  the  quality  is  good.  Hie 
wines  do  not  effervesce  in  uniform  times.  Some  wfll  do  ilP 
after  being  in  bottle  fifteen  days ;  others  will  demand  as  maii^ 
months.  One  wine  will  require  a  change  of  temperature,  aw 
must  be  brought  from  the  underground  cellar  to  another  ov 
the  surface ;  a  third  will  not  exhibit  the  desired  quality  unti^ 
August.  One  kind,  when  patience  is  exhaust^,  and  th#‘ 
effervescence  so  long  expected  is  given  up,  will  give  it  all  oil 
a  sudden.  Another  wine  standing  until  the  following 
without  this  action,  must  then  be  mingled  with  the  product 
of  a  new  vineyard,  which  is  known  to  abound  in  the  effaM 
vescing  principle,  such  as  that  of  the  white  grapes  of  Aviz^ 
The  effervescence  of  the  Champagne  wine,  considered  in  all 
its  bearings,  is  most  imcertain  and  changeable,  even  in  th^ 
hands  of  those  best  acquainted,  through  experience,  with  itAI 
management.  The  difference  of  the  spot  of  growls ; 
mixture ;  the  process,  more  or  less  careful,  in  the  making;' 
the  caskmg  and  preservation  in  the  wood ;  the  glass  of  th^ 
bottles ;  the  aspe^  of  the  cellars ;  the  number  a^  directim^ 
of  the  air-holes ;  the  greater  or  less  depth,  and  ihe  soil  iii^ 
which  the  cellars  are  situated — all  have  a  varied  and  often  doafl 
inexplicable  infiuence  on  the  phenomena  of  effervescence. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  follow  up  the  subject  further  in 
its  details,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  attention 
necessary  in  an  operation,  to  a  stranger,  apparently  the  least 
important  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  this  delicious  wine. 

The  bottles  must  be  new,  having  been  some  days  preceding" 
rinsed  twice  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  shotted.  Kve  ’ 
workmen  are  required  to  manage  them  in  what  is  called  tli#J 
workshop,  or  atelier. 

The  barrel  heads  are  bored,  and  a  little  brass  pipe  inserted^ 
in  them  with  a  fine  gauze  strainer,  to  prevent  the  smallest 
substance  from  passing.  The  bottles  are  filled  so  as  to  allowl 
about  two  inches’  space  between  the  wine  and  the 
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OoB  space  dhniniBhes  during  the  time  the  gas  is  forming ;  and 
ia  those  bottles  which  burst,  it  appears  that  the  void  is  filled 
ip  entizely  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

The  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  bottles,  passes 
flan  by  his  light  side  to  the  principal  operator,  who  sits  on 
istodl,  having  before  him  a  little  teble,  covered  with  sheet 
and  not  higher  than  his  knees.  He  takes  the  bottle, 
iaipecis  the  allowance  left  between  the  wine  and  the  place 
1 4a  oork  will  occupy,  regulates  it  very  nicely,  chooses  a  cork, 
laoistenB  it^  intr^uces  it  into  the  bottle,  and  strikes  it 
beibfy  two  or  three  times  with  a  wooden  mallet,  so  smartly 
ftit  it  would  almost  be  thought  the  bottle  must  be  broken 

Jibe  violence  of  the  blows,  but  fracture  is  rare  in  the  hands 
an  eroerienced  workman,  who  has  paid  attention  to  placing 
bbotue  solidly,  and  resting  it  with  a  perfectly  even  pressure 
^pon  ita  bottom. 

The  bottle,  thus  corked,  is  passed  again  by  the  right-hand 
b  another  workman,  seated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fore- 
SDmg,  who  crosses  it  with  packthread,  very  strongly  tied,  and 
I  WL  hands  it  over  to  a  fourth,  who  has  a  pincers  and  wire  by 
hn ;  he  wires  it,  twists  and  cuts  the  wire,  and  gives  it  to  a 
I  }oaih,  who  places  the  bottles  on  their  bottoms  in  the  form  of 
1 1  regular  parallelogram,  so  that  they  can  be  counted  in  a 
r  Bkoment.  The  daily  labour  for  a  workshop  is  calculated  at 
!  a^t  casks,  of  one  hundred  and  eighly  litres  each,  or  a  draw- 
I  ing  of  sixt^n  or  seventeen  hunm^ed  bottles.  M.  Moot,  of 
^emay,  who  deals  in  the  bottled  wine,  has  constantly  from 
TO  to  six  hundred  thousand  bottles  in  store,  and  sometimes 


;j  The  cellars  of  M.  Moet,  at  Epemay,  are  in  the  limestone 
f^io^  and  of  immense  extent.  The  piles  of  bottles  render  it 
Islabyiinth.  They  rise  to  the  height  of  six  feet. 

)  The  bottles  are  arranged  in  heaps  (en  tas)  in  the  lower 
•  eellan.  They  are  carried  down  by  means  of  baskets,  which 

ieadose  each  twenty-five  ozier  cases  for  the  bottles.  Two 
wnkmen,  by  means  of  leather  belts  drawn  through  the 
lisadles,  transport  them.  The  heap  or  pile  runs  along  the 
5mfll  of  the  cellar,  most  commonly  for  its  entire  length. 
r/Amoiig  the  wholesale  merchants  slopes  are  prepared  in  cement 
[TO  the  piles,  having  gutters  to  carry  off  the  wine  from  the 
IkdBen  Mttles,  and  also  reservoirs  to  collect  it. 
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The  bottles  are  arranged  horizontally,  one  against  the 
other.  The  lowest  row  has  the  necks  turned  to  the  wall  3 
and  the  bottles  placed  upon  laths.  The  bottles  thus  situated 
indicate  the  vacant  space  left  between  the  wine  and  the  corl^ 
just  at  the  spot  where  the  bend  of  the  bottle  takes  place  ie 
form  the  neck,  by  which  the  diminution  in  the  void  space  if 
easily  seen.  Small  wedges  secure  the  first  range  of  bottlei^ 
and  upon  them  a  second  range  is  placed  the  other  way,  oi\ 
with  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles  towards  the  wall.  All  thij 
rows  are  placed  on  laths,  the  corks  of  one  row  one  way,  aodl 
the  other  the  reverse.  The  piles  of  bottles  are  thus 
ranged  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  English  bins,  bitfi 
are  carried  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  This  they  caO| 
in  France  to  heap  them  (mettre  entasou  entreiller) .  1 

The  pile  is  very  solid,  and  any  of  the  bottles  with  th#  | 
necks  to  the  wall  can  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  by  whkk  1 
means  they  can  be  examined,  to  observe  if  they  are  “  up,**  1 
as  it  is  termed  in  England.  If  not,  they  must  be  got  inti 
that  state,  let  the  expense  amount  to  what  it  may.  AbotQi 
drawn  from  the  heap  to  examine  if  it  be  in  a  proper  state,  il 
held  horizontally,  when  a  deposition  is  observea,  which  th# 
workmen  call  the  griffe^ov  claw,  from  its  branching  appearance* 
The  indication  of  a  bottle’s  breaking  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  vacancy  below  the  cork  before  spoken  of,  by  the  expan* 
sion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  generally  in  July  and 
August  that  this  breakage  happens,  and  that  considerable 
loss  ensues.  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  from  four  to  ten  per 
cent,  is  the  amount.  Sometimes,  however,  it  amounts  to 
thirty  and  forty  per  cent.  It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  such 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  process,  that  of  two  piles  in  the 
same  part  of  the  cellar,  of  the  very  same  wine,  not  a  bottle 
shall  be  left  of  one,  while  the  other  remains  without  efir(^ 
vescence  at  all.  A  current  of  fresh  air  will  frequently  make 
the  wine  develop  its  effervescence  furiously.  The  proprietor 
of  the  wines  is  every  year  placed  in  the  alternative  of  suffer¬ 
ing  great  loss  by  breakage,  or  is  put  to  great  expense  in 
making  wine  effervesce  that  will  not  naturally  develop  itself. 
Of  the  two  evils  he  prefers  submitting  to  breakage  too 
great  effervescence,  rather  than  being  put  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  correcting  the  inertness  of  the  liquid.  If  the 
breakage  be  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the  own«f 
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t  trouble  binuielf  further  about  it.  K  it  become 
rious,  be  has  the  pile  taken  down,  and  the  bottles 
ipright  on  their  bottoms  for  a  time,  which  is  longer 
ber,  as  he  judges  most  advisable.  This  makes  the 
of  one  bottle  of  wine  somewhat  different  from  ano- 
Sometimes  he  removes  it  into  a  deeper  cellar,  or 
incorks  it,  to  disengage  the  overabundant  gas,  and  to 
•lish  the  void  under  the  cork.  This  last  operation  is 
y  expensive.  It  happens  that  when  the  gas  develops 
ith  furious  r^idity,  tne  wine  is  wasted  in  large  qi^- 
uid  it  is  difficult  to  save  anv  portion  of  it.  Even 
ich  is  least  deteriorated  is  of  bad  qudity.  The  piles, 
•e  observed,  are  longitudinal,  and  are  parallel  to  each 
ith  a  very  small  space  between  each  pile.  The  daily 
je,  before  it  reaches  its  fullest  extent,  will  be  in  one 
haps  five  bottles,  another  ten,  the  next  fifteen.  Those 
bicn  may  have  the  smallest  number  broken,  still  fly 
day  among  the  mass,  and  scatter  their  contents  upon 
nd  bottles.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  a  bottle  is  left, 
contains  a  good  proportion  of  its  contents.  In  a 
me  this  becomes  acid  from  fermentation,  and  finally 
;  during  the  continuance  of  the  breakage,  the  broken 
which  lie  higher  in  the  pile  mingle  their  contents 
bat  is  spoiled,  resting  in  the  fragments  beneath.  The 
V  runs  together  into  gutters  in  the  floor.  When 
re  many  of  these  accidents  the  air  of  the  cellar  becomes 
id  charged  with  new  principles  of  fermentation,  which 
» increase  the  loss.  Some  merchants  throw  water  over 
es  of  bottles  two  or  three  times  a  week  during  the 
of  breakage  to  correct  the  evil.  The  workmen  are 
1  to  enter  the  cellars  with  wire  masks,  to  guard  against 
gments  of  glass  when  the  breakage  is  frequent,  as  in 
mth  of  August,  when  the  fragments  are  often  pro- 
with  considerable  force. 

breakage  ceases  in  the  month  of  September,  and  in 
T  they  “lift  the  pile,”  as  they  style  it,  which  is  done 
by  taking  the  bottles  down,  one  and  one,  putting 
he  broken  ones,  and  setting  on  their  bottoms  those 
appear,  in  spite  of  the  cork  and  sealing,  w^hich  are  en- 
»  have  stirred  a  little,  upon  examining  the  vacant  space 
neck.  Bottles  are  sometimes  found  in  this  state  to 
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have  diminished  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  one-half  hy 
evaporation.  This  loss  must  be  replaced.  In  the  other  bottles 
there  is  observed  a  deposition  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove. 
For  this  latter  purpose,  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  an  ii^ 
dined  position  of  about  25^,  and,  without  removing  them,  a 
shake  is  given  to  each  twice  or  thrice  a  dav,  to  detach  the  sedi¬ 
ment.  rlanks,  having  holes  in  them  for  the  necks  of  the 
bottles,  are  placed  in  the  cellar  to  receive  them,  thus  slopingly, 
three  or  four  thousand  together.  For  ten  or  fifteen  days 
they  are  submitted  to  the  before-mentioned  agitation,  which 
is  managed  by  the  workmen  with  some  dexterity,  so  as  to 
place  all  the  deposition  in  the  neck  next  to  the  cork,  and. 
leave  the  wine  perfectly  limpid.  Each  bottle  is  then  taken 
by  the  bottom,  kept  carefully  in  its  reversed  position,  and  the 
wire  and  twine  being  broken,  the  bottle  resting  between  the 
workman’s  knees,  the  cork  is  dexterously  with<&awn,  so  as  to 
admit  an  explosion  of  the  gas,  which  carries  the  deposition 
with  it.  .An  index  is  then  introduced  into  the  bottle,  to 
measure  the  height  to  which  the  wine  should  ascend,  and  the 
deficiency  is  immediately  made  good  with  wine  that  has  before 
undergone  a  similar  operation.  As  it  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  do  this,  from  the  evaporation  of  the  gas,  while 
the  bottle  was  open,  an  instrment  has  been  invented,  and  is 
everywhere  usea  for  the  purpose,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  here.  The  bottle  is  then  a  second  time  corked 
and  wired. 

The  wine  is  now  ready  to  be  sent  away  by  the  maker.  The 
bottles  are  arranged  in  a  pile  as  before ;  but  if  they  remain 
any  time  longer  in  the  cellar  they  are  uncorked,  and  submitted 
to  a  second  disengagement  (deyayement*)  of  the  deposition, 
and  sometimes  to  a  third,  for  it  is  a  strict  rule  never  to  send 
Champagne  out  of  the  maker’s  hand  without  such  an  opera¬ 
tion,  ^out  fifteen  days  preceding  its  removal.  If  this  were 
not  done,  the  deposit  would  affect  the  clearness  of  the  wine 
in  the  act  of  tra^porting  it.  Thus  the  process,  to  the  last 
moment  the  wine  remains  in. the  maker’s  hands,  is  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  second  year  of 

*  This  operation  is  called  degorgement  in  some  works  on  wine.  DtgcmnaU 
means  freeing,  and  is  more  scientific  in  application : — de^^rgement  means  dearing 
a  ppe  stopp^  up  to  an  OTerfiow.  Degagement  is  the  ^ench  word,  signifying  te 
disoigage  or  firee,  and  is  here  scientificallj  applied. 
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its  a^,  tbe  wine  will  break  the  bottles,  though  such  breakage 
will  be  very  limited,  it  generally  remaining  tolerably  quiet. 

The  non-effervescing  wines,  it*  they  are  of  the  white  species, 
are  aU  submitted  to  the  operation  of  uncorking  and  clearing 
at  least  once  before  being  sent  out  of  the  maker's  hand. 

The  white  wines  of  Champagne  do  not  admit  of  being  mixed 
with  any  but  those  of  their  own  growth.  The  wines  of  Ay 
are  sometimes  mingled  with  those  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger, 
and  M4nil,  to  produce  the  gas  more  favourably ;  and  the 
makers  in  those  places  have  recourse  to  that  of  Ay  for  a 
similar  purpose,  from  its  abounding  in  the  saccharine  prin¬ 
ciple.  when  mixtures  take  place  in  some  districts  they  are 
made  simply  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  Wine  which 
would  please  a  Parisian  palate  would  not  be  drank  at  Prank- 
fort.  These  mixtures  are  called  assortments.  They  take 
place  in  the  first  making  of  the  wine  by  purchases  from  other 
mwths ;  it  is  done  very  soon  after  the  wine  is  made.  For 
file  purrose  of  bringing  wine  to  perfection  this  way,  many 
makers  nave  in  their  ceUars  vats,  aenominated^t^e^,  which 
will  contain  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  hectolitres  each. 

Mixtures  are  not  often  made  of  the  effervescing  wines. 
They  generally  remain  the  pure  production  of  the  spots  the 
names  of  which  they  bear. 

The  red  wines  are  differently  assorted.  The  maker  often 
mingles  the  productions  of  his  best  vines  together.  The 
dealer  in  white  wines,  who  happens  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
vineyards,  buys  red  wines  of  the  third  class,  strong  in  colour 
and  pure  in  taste,  which  he  mingles  with  his  wines  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  his  white  pressings,  thus  ameliorating 
them.  Experience  teaches  the  maker  of  red  wines,  two  or 
three  years  in  wood  and  weak  in  quality,  that  it  is  a  useful 
custom  to  mingle  with  each  piece  ten  or  twelve  litres  of  very 
generous  wine  from  the  South,  which  improves  them,  and  adds 
to  their  body. 

The  grey  Champagne  wine  is  obtained  by  treading  the  grapes 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
press.  A  rose-coloured  wine  is  obtained  by  continuing  this 
process  a  longer  period  ;  but  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Aheims,  the  rose-coloured  wines  are  only  wines  of  the  second 
quality,  lightly  tinged  with  a  small  quantity  of  very  strong 
red  wme,  or  with  a  few  drops  of  a  liquor  made  at  Pismes, 
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from  elderberries.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  both  the  taste 
and  quality  of  the  wine  are  injured  by  this  mixture. 
Indeed  no  one  who  knows  what  the  wines  are  at  all,  would 
drink  rose-coloured  Champagne  if  he  could  obtain  the  other 
kinds. 

In  Haut-Mame,  a  rose-coloured  wine  is  made  called 
tocanne  in  the  country.  The  must  is  racked  after  being 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  vat.  White  wine  is  also  made 
there  with  the  red  grape,  which  is  pressed  ^without  treading, 
and  the  murk  thrown  mto  the  vat.  The  pmeau  plant  is  used. 
The  wine  made  at  Montsaugeon  will  keep  many  years  in 
bottle.  The  price  of  the  best  kind  is  thirty-five  frkaca  the 
hectolitre. 

The  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  little  known  in  England. 
Veray,  Verzenay,  Mailly,  and  St.  Basle,  near  Bheims,  pro¬ 
duce  what  are  c^ed  the  mountain  wines.  They  are  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and  the  wines  of  Bouzy  in  particular  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  great  delicacy  of  fiavour.  The  red  wine  of  the 
Clos  de  St.  Thierry,  a  league  fi*om  Bheims,  is  of  a  quality 
between  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  and  is  very  higmy  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  connoisseur.  The  price  is  from  thirty  to  sixty 
francs  the  hectolitre.  Aubigny  produces  a  delicate  red  wine, 
and  Montsaugeon  a  red  wine  which  keeps  well  for  forty  years, 
though  of  a  very  delicate  quality. 

The  department  of  Aisne,  part  of  ancient  Picardy,  pro¬ 
duces  271,717  hectolitres  of  wine,  both  red  and  white,  at 
about  thirty-two  francs.  Of  these  wines  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  are  those  of  Chateau-Thierry,  which  are  white,  and 
are  a  good  part  of  them  bought  by  the  merchants  of  Eper- 
nay,  who,  after  mixing  them,  sell  them  as  Champagne. 
These  wines  are  delicate,  but  they  want  body.  Those  of 
Essone  and  Azy  bring  twenty  francs  the  hectoli^.  The  red 
wines  are  consumed  in  the  department,  or  sent  to  Paris. 
Sugar  has  been  mixed  with  some  of  the  wines  herein  a  small 
proportion,  and  found  to  improve  them.  M.  Sarrazin,  of 
Verdilly,  by  putting  three  or  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  each 
piece  of  his  wine,  of  two  hectolit^,  nearly  doubled  their 
selling  value.  This  is  easily  accounted  for ;  the  grape,  from 
the  northern  temperature  of  the  department,  ^ords  less 
saccharine  matter  than  a  stronger  sun  gives  in  more  southern 
situations.  The  quantity  of  wine  given  out  by  the  vine  here 
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is  greal.  At  SoLmoiib  it  is  said  to  be  no  less  than  forfy-fiye 
be^litres  per  hectare,  or  1180  gallons  eveiy  21  acres ! 

In  the  department  of  Aube,  formerly  part  lK)th  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Champagne,  572,870  hectolitres  of  wine  are  made, 
&e  greater  part  of  ordinary  quality.  Some  pieces  are,  how- 
erer,  manufactured  with  care,  horn  the  pineau,  by  selecting 
the  riper  grapes,  which  sell  at  double  price.  In  the  midst  of 
ordin^  vines  in  the  cantons  of  Essoyes,  those  of  Mussy, 
Viviers,  and  NeuviUe  are  noted  for  their  delicacy,  owing  to  a 
difference  in  the  soil,  a  more  careful  choice  of  the  plant,  and 
a  happier  aspect.  At  JS'euviUe  there  is  a  hill  side,  called  Gra- 
villiers,  where  a  white  wine,  luscious,  and  very  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  is  made.  It  will  not  effervesce  like  Champagne, 
but  is  simply  creaming.  Only  five  hundred  hectolitres  are 
made,  at  forty  francs. 

At  Bicey  there  are  three  growths,  the  first  of  which  aver¬ 
ages  li^  francs.  These  wines  are  light,  agreeably-tasted, 
bnt  a  litde  heady.  Some  rose-coloured  wine  is  also  made  at 
Bicey.  At  Bar  sur  Aube  an  effervescing  wine  is  manufac- 
tored  with  a  white  mpe  called  a/rharme.  It  is  gathered 
when  covered  with  dew,  and  instantly  pressed ;  it  is  then 
left  until  the  following  Eebruary,  when  it  is  racked,  fined, 
and,  in  order  to  become  sparkling,  put  into  bottles  during 
the  full  moon  in  March. 

It  is  useless  here  to  particularise  every  variety  of  wine 
produced  in  Champagne.  Some  classes  are  too  meagre  to 
attract  the  attention  of  foreigners,  while  others  wfll  not 
bear  exportation.  It  suffices  to  remark  that  in  no  other 
spot  on  the  globe  is  the  art  of  making  wine  of  such  a  deli- 
rate  flavour  so  well  understood,  and  that  the  great  pains 
taken,  and  the  labour  requisite  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
added  to  the  loss  in  the  process  of  effervescence,  and  not 
the  scarcity  of  the  grape,  as  some  pretend,  are  the  causes 
of  the  high  price  of  the  wines  in  comparison  mth  other 
sorts.  In  truth,  they  are  an  article  of  very  highly  finished 
manufacture. 

The  first  class  of  Champagne  wine,  beginning  with  the 
white,  for  which  it  is  most  celebrated,  is  to  recapitulate,  in 
some  degree,  Sillery,  a  still  wine,  with  its  dry  taste,  fine 
amber  colour,  rich  body,  and  delicious  bouquet.  The  wrine 
called  wn  d/u  roi,  is  much  esteemed  in  foreign  countries. 

i2 
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Ay,  an  effervescing  wine,  ranks  next  in  estimation ;  Mareuil 
nearly  equals  it.  Kerry  gives  a  drier  wine,  which  will  keep 
longer  than  the  wines  of  Ay,  and  nearly  equals  them  in  quality ; 
there  is  a  slight  flinty  taste  in  them  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Dizy  follows  next,  and,  lastly,  Epemay,  part  of  the  w^es  of 
which  are  inferior,  and  pari  equal  to  those  of  Ay.  The 
wines  called  Closet,  of  Epemay,  may  rank  with  any  grown 
at  Ay. 

The  second  class  comprises  those  of  Hautvilliers,  about 
nine  miles  from  Rheims,  formerly  equal  to  any  wines  in 
Champagne.  Then  the  wines  of  the  vineyards  of  Cramant, 
Avize,  Oger,  and  Menil,  all  near  Epemay,  and  made  of  white 
grapes,  which  are  excellent;  they  are  often  mingled  with 
the  wines  of  Ay  to  great  advantage,  by  ensuring  their  pre¬ 
servation. 

In  the  third  class  may  be  comprised  some  tolerably  good 
wines  and  inferior  sorts,  none  of  which  are  exported,  except 
by  those  who  sell  very  low-priced  Champagne  abroad  for  the 
“best,”  as  thg^  turn  it.  Some  of  these  inferior  kinds  are 
produced  at  Cfhouilly,  Monthelon,  Grauves,  Mancy,  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  other  places  near  Rheims.  They  do  not  possess 
body  unless  minted  with  stronger  growths.  In  fact,  though 
pleasant  drinking  at  home,  they  are  not  fit  for  exportation. 
The  first  two  classes  above  enumerated  should  alone  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  foreigners. 

The  first  class  in  the  red  is  the  Clos  de  St.  Thierry,  which 
mingles  the  best  qualities  of  Burgun^  with  those  of  Cham¬ 
pagne.  Vergenay,  St.  Basle,  MaiBy,  Verzy,  and  Bouzy,  pro¬ 
duce  wines  held  in  considerable  repute.  In  the  second  mss 
may  be  reckoned  the  wines  of  Cumieres,  near  Epemay, 
Chigny,  Ludes,  and  Yillers  AUerand,  near  Rheims.  The 
third  class  of  wines  comprises  those  of  the  Terres  de  St. 
Thierry,  Ecueil,  Avenay,  Vertus,  Villedommange,  Cham- 
pillon,  and  Damery.  There  are  other  kinds,  which  need  not 
to  be  enumerated,  from  the  lowness  of  their  quality. 

BUEGUNDY. 

Ancient  Burgundy  now  forms  the  three  departments  of 
the  Cote  d’Or,  the  Saone  et  Loire,  and  the  Yonne.  The 
wine  district  is  situated  under  the  forty-sixth  and  forty- 
eighth  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is  about  sixty  leagues  long 
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thiHy  wide.*  The  most  celebrated  district  is  the  G6te 
d^Qr,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  yineyards. 
It  ccmsists  for  the  most  part  of  a  chain  of  gentle  calcareous 
hills,  which  extend  north-ea^  and  south-west  from  Dijon 
into  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  including  a 
small  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon  and  all  that  of 
Beaune.  One  side  of  these  hills  presents  an  eastern,  and 
one  a  south  and  south-eastern  aspect,  both  which  are  highly 
fayourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  The  vineyards  cover 
the  elevations  nearly  the  whole  length  of  their  range,  at  the 
bases  of  which  a  plain  of  argillaceous  deep  reddish  earth 
extends  itself,  rich  m  agricultn^  produce  of  another  species. 
The  training  of  the  vines  is  after  the  low  method,  on  sticks 
about  three  feet  long.  They  are  set  much  closer  together 
than  is  in  general  customary. 

The  simerficies  devoted  to  vine  cultivation  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  C6te  d’Or  is  about  25,351  hectares,  or  63,378  acres ; 
of  which  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon  contains  6912 ;  Beaune, 
11,789 ;  Ch&tillon  sur  Seine,  2600 ;  and  Semur,  4050. 

The  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  the  least  important 
district  of  Burgundy  as  respects  the  quality  of  the  wines, 
contains  30,708  hectares,  or  76,775  acres  of  vineyards.  Of 
these,  13,954  belong  to  the  arrondissement  of  Macon,  4208 
to  Autun,  7248  to  Chalons  sur  Soane,  4269  to  that  of  Cha- 
rolles,  and  1029  to  that  of  Louhans. 

The  third  district  of  Burgundy,  the  department  of  the 
Tonne,  nearly  equals  the  Cote  d’Or  in  the  quality  of  its 
produce,  while  its  vineyards  are  more  extensive,  containing 
no  less  than  33,630  hectares,  or  84,075  acres  of  surface.  Of 
these  the  arrondissement  of  Auxerre  holds  13,960 ;  Avallon, 
4000;  Joigny,  6083;  Sens,  4270;  and  Tonnerre,  5317. 

The  total  of  hectares  of  vineyards  in  Burgundy  is  89,689, 
or  224,223  acres.  The  value  of  the  wines  produced  in  the 
C6te  d’Or  is  15,473,530  francs,  amounting  to  578,252  hecto¬ 
litres,  averaging  22,81  each  hectare.  The  total  value  in  the 
Saone  et  Loire  from  660,942  hectolitres,  averaging  21,52^ 
each  hectare,  is  13,027,079  francs.  The  produce  in  the 
Tonne  amounts  in  quantity  to  886,604  hectolitres,  at  23,39^, 
in  value  23,638,886  francs.  Thus  the  total  aranial  value  of 

•  The  common  French  league  is  two  miles,  three  furlongs,  and  fifteen  poles 
English. 
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the  wines  of  Burgundy,  in  years  of  ordinaiy  production, 
amounts  to  52,139,495  francs.  About  a  milnon  of  hecto¬ 
litres,  out  of  2,125,798,  are  consumed  in  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  composing  the  ancient  province :  the  rest  is  sent  to 
different  parts  of  France,  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  natu¬ 
rally  consists  of  the  wines  of  the  best  quality.  The  red 
wines  of  Champagne  resemble  them  most  in  character.  The 
vine  districts  of  Burgundy  are  known  in  the  country  by  the 
divisions  of  C6te  de  Nuits,  C6te  de  Beaune,  and  C6te  Cha- 
lonnaise. 

The  difference  of  the  qualities  of  the  wine  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  lists  of  prices,  taking  for  example  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Beaune,  in  the  centre  of  the  C6te  d’Or.  There 
2300  hectolitres,  of  superior  wine,  are  produced  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  francs  each ;  and  17,700  at  ninety-five ; 
45,000  of  fine  wines,  at  sixty ;  60,000  of  good  ordinary,  at 
thirty ;  and  113,670  of  common,  at  eighteen  firancs.  This 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  other  &tricts  in  respect  to 
qu^ty,  except  that  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and 
Loire,  eighty  jfiancs  the  hectolitre  is  the  highes^rice,  and 
fifteen  the  lowest.  In  the  department  of  the  xonne  the 
higher  classes  of  red  Burgundy  fetch  firom  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  francs  the  muid,*  or  rather  under  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  the  hectolitre,  while  the  lowest  bring  but 
fourteen  francs.  The  white  wines  bring  from  ninety-eight 
to  twenty-three.  Thus  the  white  wines  neither  rise  as  high 
nor  sink  as  low  in  price  as  the  red.  The  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  these  wines  is  said  to  be  13*50,  but  in  this  respect  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  experiments,  as  no  two 
wines  are  exactly  alike  in  point  of  strength,  the  results  yet 
obtained  are  not  therefore  very  satisfactory. 

Burgundy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  known  red 
wines  in  the  qualities  which  are  deemed  most  essential  to 
vinous  perfection.  The  fiavour  is  delicious,  the  bouquet  ex¬ 
quisite,  and  the  superior  delicacy  which  it  possesses,  justly 
entitles  it  to  be  held  first  in  estimation  of  ^  the  red  wines 
known.  It  cannot  be  mixed  with  any  other ;  even  two  of  the 
first  growth,  mingled,  deteriorate  the  quality,  and  injure  the 
bouquet. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  lower  growths 
*  Of  two  hundred  and  eighty  litres,  or  73*930  gallons. 
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of  tlie  wines  of  Burgundy,  because  they  are  rarely  exported. 
It  will  suffice  to  twe  a  cursory  notu^  of  them,  and  dwell 
longest  upon  those  wines  which  are  best  known  out  of  France. 
The  three  more  celebrated  districts  have  been  enumerated  on 
the  preceding  page,  namely,  those  of  Beaune,  Nuits,  and  the 
Ghuonnaiae. 

The  fine  wines  of  Upper  Burgundy,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  D^on,  are  the  produce  of  about  seven  hundred  hectares, 
while  in  the  arrondissement  of  Beaune  seven  thousand  are 
cultivated  for  making  the  better  growths.  The  arrondisse¬ 
ment  of  Dijon,  near  Qevray,  five  miles  firom  Dijon,  produces 
the  red  and  white  Chambertin.  The  vineyard  is  very  small. 
The  sqU  is  gravelly,  with  loam.  The  gravel  is  calcareous,  and 
the  subsoil  marl  with  small  shells.  It  is  a  wine  of  great 
fulness,  keeps  well,  and  has  the  aroma  perfect.  It  was  the 
favourite  wine  of  Napoleon.  The  first  cIms  never  passes  out 
of  Erauee.  They  niake  an  effervescing  Chambertin,  a  wine 
inferior  to  good  Champagne.  It  wants  the  delicate  bouquet 
of  Champagne,  by  the  absence  of  which  it  is  easily  detected. 
The  French  complain  of  its  having  too  much  strength,  but 
this  would  recommend  it  in  England.  It  is  a  very  dehcate 
wine  notwithstanding,  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
It  has  been  frequently  imported  into  London,  and  is  much 
commended  by  those  whose  regard  for  the  delicate  bouquet 
of  Champagne  is  less  than  that  for  the  carbonic  effervescence 
of  similar  growths.  In  spirit  it  is  perhaps  a  little  above  the 
average  of  Champagne,  which  it  resembles  so  much,  that 
persons,  not  judges,  might  easily  mistake  the  one  for  the 
other.  The  princip^  plants  used  are  those  called  the  n&irien 
and  pineau.  The  gibavdot  and  the  garnet,  which  last  grape 
has  an  ill  name,  are  used  for  the  inferior  kinds  of  wine.  The 
gcmet  yields  largely,  sometimes  a  thousand  gallons  an  acre. 
It  is  manured,  and  is  called  the  poor  man’s  vine.  The 
ehaudenau  for  white  wine  is  gathered  here  at  the  latest  period, 
and  careniUy  assorted.  There  is  a  saying  that  “  a  bottle  of 
Chambertin,  a  ragout  a  la  SardanapaliM,  and  a  lady  causeu/r, 
are  the  three  best  companions  at  table  in  France.”  At  Beze, 
St.  Jacques,  Mazy,  Veroilles,  Musigny,  ChamboUe,  the  Clos 
Bemardon,  du  Eoi,  of  the  Chapitre,  of  Chenbve,  of  Marcs 
d’Or,  of  Violettes,  of  Dijon,  in  the  commune  of  that  name, 
most  excellent  wine  is  made.  In  the  Clos  de  la  Perriere,  in 
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the  commune  of  Fiiin,  belonging  to  M.  Montmorfc,  a  wine 
in  quality  and  value  equal  to  Chambertin  is  £^wn.  Many 
of  ^ese  vineyards  produce  white  wines  as  well  as  red. 

In  Beaune,  as  already  stated,  the  wine  country  is  much 
more  extensive  than  in  Dijon.  The  aspect,  as  before  observed, 
is  north-east  and  south-west,  being  the  direction  of  the  main 
road  conducting  from  Dijon  to  ChMons  sur  Saone,  passing 
through  the  towns  of  Beaune  and  Nuits,  both  names  familiar 
to  connoisseurs  in  wine.  The  first  commune  is  Yougeot. 
Upon  the  right-hand,  on  leaving  the  village,  the  vineyard  of 
that  name,  once  belonging  to  a  convent,  is  seen  extending 
about  four  hundred  yards  along  the  side  of  the  road.  It 
forms  an  enclosure  of  about  forty-eight  hectares,  112^  acres 
English,  and  sold  once  for  1,200,000  firancs.  The  aspect  is 
east-south-east,  and  the  slope  of  the  ground  makes  an  angle  of 
firom  three  to  four  degrees.  Here  is  produced  the  celebrated 
wine  called  Clos  Yougeot.  The  upper  part  of  the  land  turns 
a  little  more  south,  forming  an  angle  of  five  or  six  degrees. 
The  soil  upon  the  surface  differs  in  this  vineyard.  The 
lower  part  is  clay,  while  the  uppermost  has  a  mixture  of  lime, 
and  there  the  best  wine  is  grown.  The  average  is  about  two 
hogsheads  and  a  half  the  English  acre.  No  manure  is  used, 
but  the  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  vineyard  is  carried  up 
and  mingled  with  that  at  the  top.  The  cellars  contain  vats, 
each  of  which  holds  about  eighteen  hogsheads,  in  which  the 
must  is  fermented.  The  time  occupied  is  uncertain.  The 
wine  is  best  when  the  fermentation  is  most  rapid.  Above 
this  vineyard  is  another  choice  spot,  called  the  Ess4jaux, 
which  is  much  esteemed,  but  less  so  than  the  higher  part  of 
the  Clos  Yougeot.  Further  on  is  Yosnes,  a  village  which 
produces  the  most  exquisite  wines  that  can  be  drank,  uniting 
to  richness  of  colour,  the  most  delicate  perfume,  a  racy  flavour, 
fine  aroma,  and  spirit.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  wines 
are  the  Bomanee  St.  Yivant  (so  called  firom  a  monastery  of 
that  name),  Eomanee-Conti,  Eichebourg,  and  la  Tache.  The 
vineyard  producing  the  first-mentioned  wine  is  below  those 
which  yield  the  Eichebourg  and  Eomanee-Conti,  and  contains 
only  ten  hectares  of  ground.  The  Eomanee-Conti  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  perfect  and  best  wine  in  Burgundy.  Ouvrard, 
the  contractor,  bought  this  vineyard  for  80,000  nancs.  The 
wine  is  produced  in  an  enclosure  of  about  two  hectares  in 
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fonnii^  a  parallelogram,  and  the  quantity  made  is 
mall.  The.Kichebourg  enclosure,  of  the  same  form, 
IS  only  about  six  hectares.  The  aspect  of  the  Boman^- 
Ls  south-east,  and  the  ground  forms  an  angle  of  five  de- 
n  slope.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  management  of 
ne  fiom  that  of  the  neighbouring  growths, 
binning  to  follow  the  road,  about  a  league  from  Vosnes, 
small  town  of  Nuits.  j^art  of  the  ground  extends 
^est,  and  is  mostly  flat.  Upon  this  superior  wines  are 
;  and  among  them,  on  a  spot  of  only  six  hectares  in 
in  a  slope  with  a  south-eastern  aspect  of  not  more 
iree  or  four  degrees,  the  well-known  St.  Georges,  of 
te  flavour,  delicious  bouquet,  and  great  delicacy.  The 
ineyards  on  the  road  produce  wines  of  ordinary  quality, 
commune  of  Aloxe,  a  wine  called  Gorton  is  grown, 
is  in  repute  for  its  bouquet,  delicacy,  and  brilliant 
The  ground  from  which  this  wine  is  made  gives  only 
twelve  litres  of  wine  each  hectare,  of  which  there  are 
ty-six.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  unaccountable 
le  difference  of  production  in  these  flne  wine  districts, 
ost  delicious  wme  is  sometimes  grown  on  one  little 
ily,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  which  produce  no  other 
tne  ordinary  quality ;  while  in  another  place  the  pro- 
f  a  vineyard,  m  proportion  to  its  surface,  shall  be  in- 
y  small,  yet  of  exquisite  quality ;  at  the  same  time,  in 
1,  aspect,  treatment  as  to  culture,  and  species  of  plant, 
hall  oe  no  perceptible  difference  to  the  eye  of  the  most 
meed  wine  grower.  In  such  a  district  as  the  C6te 
t  is  difference  of  site  rather  than  of  treatment,  to  which 
perior  wine  owes  its  repute,  for  there  is  no  want  of 
ition  in  labouring  after  excellence, 
lering  on  Aloxe  is  the  vineyard  of  Beaune,  a  well- 
wine  of  a  very  agreeable  character.  Not  far  from 
is  produced  the  Volnay,  a  fine,  delicate,  light  wine, 
taste  of  the  raspberry,  and  Pomard,  of  somewhat  more 
ban  Volnay,  and  therefore  better  calculated  to  keep, 
Ily  in  warm  climates.  These  are  wines  which,  when 
e,  bear  a  good  character  all  over  the  world, 
veen  Volnay  and  Meursault  the  vineyard  of  Santenot 
ited ;  it  consists  of  twelve  hectares,  upon  a  southern 
The  higher  part  produces  a  celebrated  white  wine 
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called  Menrsault ;  the  middle  and  lower  a  red,  which  is  ocm^i 
sidered  preferable  to  Yolna^.  In  the  neighbourhood 
Meursaolt  are  grown  the  wines  denominated  ^passe-toi 
grains”  by  the  French,  and  the  dry  white  wines,  of  a  shgh 
sulphurous  taste,  much  drank  in  hot  seasons,  c^ed  wine  < 
Genevrieres,  of  the  Goutte  d’Or,  and  of  Pemeres.  13 
quantity  of  hectares  on  which  these  last  wines  are  grown  ia^ 
but  sixteen.  The  situation  to  the  south-west  of  Meursa^jg 
where  it  joins  Puligny,  is  noted  for  the  delicious  white  whr^ 
adled  Mont-Eachet,  of  exquisite  perfume,  and  deemed  one  < 
the  most  perfect  white  wines  of  Burgundy,  and  even 
France,  bemg  the  French  Tokay  in  the  opinion  of  many  cr 
noisseurs,  but  only  in  renown,  for  these  wines  bear  little  ; 
semblance  to  each  other.  The  vine-ground  of  Mont-Ba<^ 

is  divided  into  VAi/ne  Mont-Bachet,  le  Chevalier  Mo _ 

Bachet,  and  le  Batard  Mont-£adiet.  The  vineyard  of  Ikii  . 
Chevalier,  which  is  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ground,  ia  a  ^ 
slope  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees,  and  contains  eighteen  ^ 
hectares.  L’ Ain6,  or  the  true  Mont-Bachet,  is  but  six  m  . 
seven  hectares.  The  Batard  is  onlv  separated  from  the  twi 
other  vineyards  by  the  road  which  leads  from  Puligny  ta  ^ 
Chassagne,  and  contains  about  twelve  hectares.  These  vinei 
yards  luive  aU  the  same  south-eastern  aspect,  yet  the  wiaaf 
firom  them  is  so  different  in  quality,  that  while  Mont-Bachel . 
sells  for  twelve  hundred  francs  the  hectolitre,  the  Chevr'^^ 
brings  but  six  hundred,  and  the  Batard  only  four  hund 
There  are  two  vine-grounds  near,  called  the  Perrieres 
Clavoyon,  which  produce  white  wines,  sought  after  only  f 
their  vicinity  to  Mont-Bachet.  iT 

Chassagne,  four  leagues  south-west  of  Beaune,  called  ChasiT 
sagne  le  Haut,  and  Le  Bas,  not  far  from  Puligny,  is  pF(Hi 
ductive  vine  land.  The  canton  of  Morgeot  contains  twmi^^ 
hectares,  which  produce  a  red  wine,  much  sought  after.  B  ? 
faces  the  south-west,  and  owes  its  good  qualities  to  its  excdk  * 
lent  aspect.  The  village  of  Santenay,  on  the  borders  of  ike  I 
department  terminating  the  elevated  land,  grows  some  choieef’ 
wines,  such  as  Clos-Tavannes,  Clos-Pitois,  and  the  Gkraviere%||| 
though  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  already  enumerated.  /' 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  wines  of  Burgundy  which  f 
an  Englishman  can  hardly  comprehend.  Accustomed  to’ 
wines  less  delicate  than  intoxicating,  and  regardM  rather  ofC 
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3  takea  from  liabit  tliaa  quaMiy,  liis  fayonrite  be- 
ft  eboseiL  more  from  that  cause  than  perfection  of 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  aspect,  the  season,  the 
id  mode  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  making,  each  and 
Yy  affect  the  qualify  of  these  wines  more  than  idnes 
'al,  on  accofont  of  their  great  delicacy.  The  most 
and  perfect  Burgundies,  the  French  say,  are  deterio- 
BO  short  a  voyage  as  that  across  the  channel  from 
0  Dover,  including,  of  course,  the  journey  to  the 
lace.  Th^  are  never  sent  away  but  in  bottle. 

3st  Burgundies,  called  let  tetes  de  cuvees,  are  from  the 
nes,  namely,  the  nairien  and  jpineau,  grown  on  the 
ts  in  the  vineyard,  having  the  finest  aspect.  These 
t  in  qualify,  and  are  wines,  when  well  made,  in  favour- 
sons,  whidi  include  every  excellence  that  the  most 
ilate  can  appreciate.  Fme  colour,  enough  of  spirit, 
good  body,  ^;reat  fineness,  an  aroma  and  bouquet 
reifril,  strong  m  odour,  and  that  peculiar  taste  which 
kably  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  wines  of 
The  next,  called  the  first  cmeet  vine  de  primeur, 
late  very  closely  to  the  first  class  in  quality,  except 
perfume  is  not  quite  so  high.  Good  wines,  let  hormes 
ehich  are  grown  on  a  soil  less  favourable  than  the 
y,  and  in  an  aspect  inferior,  fairly  rank  third  in 
Then  come  let  cuveet  rondet,  having  the  same  colour 
Dregoing,  and  equal  in  strength,  but  wanting  their 
ess  and  bouquet.  Next  they  distinguish  the  second 
i  cmeet,  the  colour  of  which  is  often  weak  to  the  pre- 
rowths,  they  are  deficient  in  spirit,  and  destitute  of 
and  flavour.  These  three  last  classes  of  the  wines  of 
ly  come  from  the  same  species  of  vine  as  the  two  first, 
loil  is  inferior,  or  the  aspect  not  so  good,  being  per- 
:e  humid,  or  less  exposed  to  the  sun.  Their  abund- 
ipensates  to  the  grower  for  their  inferiority. 

5  common  red  wines  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  there  are  two 
led  wines  de  tout  gramt,  or  paste  tom  graint,  which 
»m  a  mixture  of  the  noirien  and  pineau  grape,  with 
fyi  The  wine  de  tons  grains  is  an  ordinary  wine, 
hen  good,  is  much  esteemed  in  hot  seasons.  It  has 
colour,  tending  to  the  violet,  much  body,  sufficient 
d  after  a  certain  age,  a  little  bouquet.  It  is  a  coarse 
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wine,  but  will  keep  a  long  time  without  sickness  of  any  km 
and  is  much  valued  for  sustaining  such  wines  as  tend  to  di 
solution.  It  is  often  better  than  those  which  are  called  “ 
seconde  et  troiseme  cuvees,”  of  a  middling  seasoi^. 

There  are  only  two  sorts  of  white  wine  in  the  C6te  d’O^ 
the  first  made  from  the  white  pineau^  and  the  second  frol 
the  common  plant  mingled  with  it.  These  two  sorts  are  eaci 
marked  by  two  or  three  sub-divisions.  The  first  in  qualitr] 
the  finest  and  best,  is  the  Mont-Eachet,  already  mentioned 
It  is  distinguishable  in  good  years  for  its  fineness,  lightneM 
bouquet,  and  exquisite  delicacy,  having  spirit  without  tO 
great  dryness,  ana  a  luscious  taste  without  cloying  thickneai 
In  making,  they  endeavour  to  keep  it  with  as  little  colour  € 
any  kind  as  possible,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  preservini 
that  lightness  of  hue  which  white  wines  rarely  possess,  be^ 
yellowed,  probably,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  incbi 
porates  with  them  while  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

Most  of  the  other  white  wines  of  the  C6te  d*Or  differ  moi 
essentially  from  that  of  Mont-Bachet.  The  common  kind 
are  more  or  less  flat,  acid,  without  body,  and  deficient  in  fini 
ness  and  strength. 

The  prices  of  the  wines  of  the  C6te  d’Or  differ  greatly,  an 
cannot  be  fixed.  The  “t^tes  de  cuv6es,”  or  choice  product 
in  the  best  years,  are  never  sold  under  a  thousand  francs  th 
queue  or  tonneau ;  or  two  hundred  and  fifteen  francs  the  hec 
tolitre.  “  Les  premieres  cuvees”  in  such  seasons  bring  seves 
or  eight  hundred  francs,  according  to  their  grades  of  mstinc 
tion;  “  les  bonnes  cuvees”  from  six  to  seven  hundred ;  “le 
rondes,”  from  four  to  five  hundred  ;  “  les  deuxiemes  et  troi 
siemes,”  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred.  Th 
most  esteemed,  “passe  tons  grains,”  from  three  hundred  an 
fifty  to  four  huni*ed,  and  above ;  the  others  not  more  tha 
two  hundred  francs. 

The  Mont-Eachet  brings  twelve  hundred  francs  ;  the  oth« 
white  wines  from  three  to  six  hundred ;  and  the  common  sorl 
from  fifty  to  seventy  the  queue. 

It  often  happens  in  superior  years  that  the  best  wines,  afb 
making,  do  not  bear  a  higher  price  than  four  hundred  franc 
and  yet  in  fifteen  months  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  are  d 
manded  for  them.  It  may  be  easily  judged,  therefore,  thj 
no  scale  of  prices,  -when  the  wines  are  perfect,  can  be  perm 
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TUg  to  this  circum stance.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
\G  BuTgimdy  wines  brought  from  the  vineyards  on  the 
Beaune,  on  an  average  of  ten  years  ;  but  it  must  be 
I  mind,  that  the  time  of  purchase  was  at  the  vintage 
telj  upon  making,  and  paid  by  tho  highest  bidder, 
when  the  ■wines  had  been  kept.  Volney,  the  queue, 
^omard,  450f. ;  Beaune,  440f. ;  Savigny,  420f  ;  Aloxe, 
Uoxe,  the  Corton  wine,  490f’  ;  Chaasagne,  410f. ; 
ne  Morgeot,  470f.  The  product  of  Puligny,  vi^,, 
achet,  lOOOf. ;  Perrieres  and  Clavoyon,  380f.  Meur- 
aes,  viz.,  Lea  Grenevrieres,  la  Goutte  d’Or,  450f.  j  and 
t  red  wine,  480f. ;  the  common  red  wines  sell  for  90 
;  and  the  white  from  76  to  90f.,  including  the  cask, 
inea  from  the  Knits  district  are  superior  to  those  of 
for  aroma,  body,  softness,  raciness,  and  w^ill  bear 
t  to  any  distance.  Pr^manx,  6(K)f  ;  Knits,  500f. ; 
It,  Goorge’s,  580f. ;  Yosnes,  530f ;  the  winea  of 
viz.,  Eichebonrg,  6(X)f. ;  La  Tacbe,  fKX)f. ;  Eoman^e 
at,  700f,  j  Eomanee- Conti,  six  or  seven  francs  a  bottle, 
530f.  I  Clos  de  Vougeot,  five  or  six  francs  the  bottle, 
?  a  dozen  Tears  old,  il*  the  vintage  has  been  very  fine ; 
(vise,  at  ttiree  or  fonr  years  from  the  vintage.  It  is 
d  till  bottled  in  large  vats,  in  which  it  mellows  better 
he  cask.  The  quantity  produced  is  but  about  two  hogs- 
id  a  half  the  ]&glish  acre.  The  white  wine  made  here 
i  long  diminishing.  The  grape  is  the  black  and  white 
iud  the  chaitdenay.  No  manure  is  permitted.  The 
3  fifteen  inches  apart.  The  proprietors  of  the  vine- 
Vongeot  and  Rom anee- Conti  do  not  usually  sell  their 
,  wood,  nor,  except  in  years  of  bad  quality,  do  they 
a  immediately,  and  then  generally  by  auction.  They 
im  in  their  cellars  for  years,  and  only  at  last  dispose 
in  bottles  made  on  purpose,  and  bearing  their  own 

)  arrondissement  of  Dijon,  the  following  were  not 
loe  the  prices  of  two  year  old  wines.  It  may  be 
from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  such  a  list 
t  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth  for  consecutive 

Aiie  wines  less  celebrated  in  this  district  than  the 
cy  a  price  generally  of  456  litres  the  queue,  or  about 
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114  gaUons;  Chambertin,  800  to  1000  firancs  the  q 
Geyray,  600  to  650 ;  Chenbve  Montrual,  360  to  400 
lettes,  310  to  350 ;  Marsannay,  300  to  330 ;  Pemepes, ! 
to  240.  The  red  wines  are,  per  queue :  Chambertin,  1^ 
1600  francs ;  Gevray,  700  to  800 ;  ChamboUe,  700  tc 
Chen6ve,  400  to  450 ;  Dijon,  300  to  400  francs.  Marsi 
and  other  ordin^  wines,  200  to  300 ;  Fiiin  and  Fixey 
wines,  good  ordinary,  160  to  260  francs,  the  casks  incfi 

The  wines  of  the  C6te  d’Or  most  in  repute,  and  of  th 
class,  are  those  which  generally  develop  their  good  qu 
the  slowest,  when  they  have  not  been  cellared  for  the  pi 
of  rendering  them  potable  too  soon.  Opinions  are  oh 
upon  the  most  eligible  period  to  bottle 'them.  Some 
that  they  preserve  their  good  qualities  best  when  th( 
bottled  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months  from  the  vat ;  but 
think  the  third  or  fourth  year  a  better  time,  when  th( 
prietor  can  afibrd  to  delay  it  so  long.  The  naferior  sor 
delivered  for  consumption  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
year,  according  to  the  quality.  The  fine  wines  are  not 
monly  delivered  until  the  month  of  March  of  the  secom 
after  the  vintage.  The  good  ordinary  wines  are  bott] 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  they  remain  longer,  if  oonvi 
to  the  consumer.  The  care  bestowed  upon  the  making, 
lerates  or  retards  the  perfection  of  these  wines.  The  Ic 
duration  of  the  finest  wines  most  capable  of  keeping, 
not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  years  from  the  season  in 
they  are  made.  After  that  time,  though  they  will  su 
themselves  some  years,  they  decline  insteau  of  im] 
From  the  second  year  in  bottle,  the  fullest  bodied  and  ha 
wines  have  attained  their  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
that  can  be  desired  after  this  period  is,  that  they  shal 
deteriorate.  The  duration  of  the  ordinary  wines  is  n 
easily  defined.  They  are  rarely  kept  long  in  bottle,  foi 
the  second  or  third  year  they  would  become  good  for 
The  produce  of  some  of  the  wines  of  the  C6te  d’Or  is  i 
a  thousand  English  gallons  the  acre. 

The  manner  of  making  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
of  the  C6te  d’Or  is  sufficiently  coarse :  the  grapes  are 
monly  trodden  before  they  are  thrown  into  the  vat ;  j 
of  the  stalks  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  must  is  suffei 
ferment.  The  gathering  takes  place  in  the  hoi^st  sum 
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mentation  in  tiie  vat,  which  contains  about  eighteen 
ids,  and  is  usually  left  uncovered,  lasts  from  thirty  to 
hours,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  and  from  three  to 
ays,  and  even  twelve  days,  if  it  bo  cold,  for  the  first 
f  wines.  The  white  wines  are  longer.  The  wine  is 
mwn  off  into  vats  containing  each  about  seven  hundred 
.  The  management  consists  of  a  racking  in  the  month 
eh  following  the  vintage,  and  a  second  racking  in 
,  repeated  every  sii  months,  for  the  red  wines.  The 
re  kept  exactly  filled,  and  the  wine  is  fined.  Many 
3  make  the  first  racking  soon  after  the  first  frost  hap- 
fine  immediately,  and  rack  again  in  the  month  of 
,  and  then  in  the  month  of  September, 
next  division  of  Burgundy,  considered  as  respects  the 
Qce  of  its  wines,  is  the  department  of  the  Tonne.  It 
ks,  as  has  been  already  stated,  more  space  devoted  to 
Iture  of  the  vine  than  the  Cdted'Or;  but  though  it 
es  some  wines  of  very  good  quality,  they  are  inferior  to 
if  that  renowned  district. 

prices  in  the  arrondiasement  of  Auxerre  are  from  forty 
the  muid  of  280  litres,  to  three  hundred  and  three 
♦d  and  fifty.  These  wines  may  be  arranged  in  three 
.  The  first  is  made  from  the  black  jwneow  grape  alone, 
a  good  colour,  and  agreeable  bouquet,  with  strength 
irit,  and  yet  does  not  injure  the  head  or  stomach.  In 
asfi  may  be  placed  the  following  wines  in  their  order 
erioiity : —  Chainette  j  Migraine  ;  Claiiion ;  Boivins  ; 
'd  j  Pied  de  Eat ;  Chapotte  j  Judos  ;  Boussicat ;  Eo- 
Ihampeau;  the  lies.  These  wines  are  produced  on 
mdiea  and  thirty  hectares  of  land.  Hence  may  be 
the  vast  variety  of  species.  They  bring  from  three 
:  hnndred  francs  the  muid  j  the  mean  price  is  about 
ixmdred  and  fifty  francs, 

ibe  communes  of  Irancy  and  Cravant  wine  is  produced 
Palotte,  worth  about  ninety  francs  the  hectolitre,  and 
esteemed.  This  district  pimuces  red  wines  still  lower 
e. 

second  class  of  wines  is  made  from  the  grapes  called 
If,  romam,  and  plmni  du  Moif  alone  or  mingled.  Of 
ifls  the  tresieau  alone  is  the  superior  kind.  The  wine 
IP  thirty-six  francs  the  hectolitre. 
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The  third  class  is  made  from  the  plant  gamav  or  ^ 
and  is,  on  that  account,  a  common  wme,  strong]^  coloi] 
but  cold.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  Wine,  mingled  i 
white  i;nne,  becomes  sooner  ripe  than  in  its  natund  state. 

Of  the  white  wines  of  the  Yonne,  the  best  class  is  _ 
duced  from  the  pineau  hlanc  alone.  The  chief  of  these 
Ghablis.  If  this  wine  is  the  product  of  a  favourable  year,  i 
should  be  very  white.  It  is  a  dry  wine,  diuretic,  and  ta 
flinty.  The  best  wines  of  Chablis  stand  in  the  foUov 
order;  first,  Val  Mur;  secondly,  Vauxdesir;  thirdly,  _ 
nouille ;  fourthly,  Blanchot ;  fifthly,  Mont-de-Milieu ;  form^ 
ing  together  about  fifty-five  hectares  of  vineyards.  The 
wines  sell  in  the  common  run  of  the  seasons  at  from 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  francs  the  muid. 

The  second  class  of  white  wines  is  produced  from 
white  pineau  grape  and  the  species  called  plant  vert, 
made  at  ChabUs,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  arrondissement 
All  these  wines  are  called  Chablis  by  the  merchant,  thouf^ 
of  ever  so  inferior  a  quality.  They  are  agreeable  winei 
nevertheless,  and  sell  on  the  average  of  seasons  for  a  huft 
dred  or  a  hundred  and  ten  francs  the  muid. 

The  third  class  of  white  vrines  is  the  product  of  ^ephm 
vert ;  grown  in  a  bad  aspect  and  soil,  it  brings  about  twenly 
three  francs  the  hectolitre. 

The  white  wines  of  the  first  quali^  do  not  keep  so  well  H 
the  red.  The  first  class  of  red  wine  is  often  kept  in  till 
wood  for  more  than  three  years  before  bottling.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  after  it  has  remainea  a  year  in  bottle,  and  will  ke 
good  for  ten  years  more.  The  white  wines  are  perfect 
three  or  four  years  old,  but  are  subject  to  ^t  thi^  as  th  ^ 
acquire  age.  In  the  wine  districts  of  the  Yonne  the  wind 
are  racked  twice  the  first  year,  and  not  again  except  ju 
before  they  are  sold.  They  are  never  fined  except  foa 
bottling. 

The  vineyards  of  Avallon  produce  three  distinct  qualities 4 
of  wine.  The  first  delicate,  nne,  spirituous,  and  good,  bring- jli 
ing  fifty  francs  the  hectolitre ;  secondly,  a  wine  of  ordinary^ 
quality,  bringing  forty  francs ;  thirdly,  common  wines,  worths 
very  little.  The  best  wines  of  Availlon  are  those  from# 
Eouvres,  Annay,  Month6ch6rin,  Monfaute,  Clos  de  V6zeley,|l 
and  Clos  de  Givry.  Wines  which  form  the  ordinary  wines  fe 
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of  rich  families  are  Vault,  Valloux,  Champgacliot,  Thurot, 
Oirolles,  and  Etandes.  These  wines  are  treated  very  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Auxerre  prior  to  bottling.  The  Champgachot 
is  liable  to  a  singular  disease.  In  spite  of  racking,  and  all 
'file  care  taken,  it  is  sometimes  loaded  in  spring  with  a  cloudi¬ 
ness  which  changes  its  taste  and  hue.  In  this  state  they  are 
careful  not  to  disturb  it,  and  it  soon  works  itself  clear  and 
of  a  good  colour.  It  is  rarely  better  than  after  this  sickness, 
which  never  happens  but  once.  Some  of  the  growers  are 
pleased  to  see  the  wine  put  on  the  appearance. 

The  best  wines  of  the  arrondissement  of  Joigny  do  not 
fetch  more  than  forty  fi*ancs  the  hectolitre.  In  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Sens  there  are  wines  that  bring  about  sixty, 
such  as  that  of  Paron,  but  the  quantity  is  sm^. 

The  arrondissement  of  Tonnerre  merits  attention  for  its 
wines.  The  vines  are  planted  on  calcareous  slopes  differing 
in  aspect.  Those  of  the  south-east  and  south  are  very 
good.  Such  as  bear  a  south-west  aspect  are  also  much 
esteemed,  and  give  the  best  wine.  Of  this  latter  aspect  is 
the  vine-groimd  from  Tronchoy  to  Epineuil  inclusively,  where 
tiie  most  distinguished  wines  are  grown,  such  as  those  of 
Fr6aux,  Perrieres,  des  Poches,  and  others,  particularly 
Olivotte,  in  the  commune  of  Dannemoine. 

The  wines  of  Tonnerre  of  the  finest  kind  fetch  ninety 
francs  the  hectolitre  on  an  average ;  and  the  other  kinds  in 
gradation  from  sixty  to  thirty-five.  The  wine  of  Olivotte, 
one  of  the  best,  has  good  fiavour,  is  fine,  and  of  excellent 
colour,  but  it  lacks  the  true  bouquet,  unless  in  very  favourable 
years.  The  communes  which  furnish  the  best  wines  are 
Tbnnerre,  Epineuil,  Dannemoine,  for  the  finer  red  wines ; 
those  of  the  second  and  third  qualities  are  grown  at  Molosme, 
St.  Martin,  Neuvy,  and  Vezinnes.  White  wines  are  grown 
in  the  communes  of  Tronchoy,  Eley,  B6ru,  Viviers,  Tissey, 
Boffey,  Serigny,  and  Vezannes.  Those  of  Orize,  in  the 
commune  of  Epineuil,  as  well  as  that  of  Tonnerre,  and  above 
all,  of  VaumoriUon,  in  the  commune  of  Junay,  are  distin¬ 
guished.  These  wines  are  treated  in  making  as  in  the  Cote 
d’Or,  and  will  keep  good  in  bottle  from  five  to  ten  years. 

The  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  is  the  other  divi¬ 
rion  of  ancient  Burgundy.  The  quality  of  its  wines  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  C6te  d’Or  or  the  Tonne,  and 
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they  are,  therefore,  the  Burgundies  of  the  less  opulent 
classes. 

These  wines  differ  in  prices :  the  arrondissement  of  M4con 
furnishes  red  wines,  for  example,  to  the  extent  of  4349  heo* 
tolitres,  at  sixty  francs  the  hectolitre,  and  219,982  hecto-  | 
litres  of  varying  quality  at  intermediate  prices  down  to  \ 
fifteen.  There  are  excellent  wines  in  qualiiy  between  those  1 
of  Burgundy  and  the  Ehone,  which  at  six  or  seven  years  old 
are  in  their  prime  age.  They  drink  with  water  better  than  : 
any  other  wmes.  Lyons  is  a  great  consumer  of  these  wines. 
The  wines  of  the  commune  of  Eomaneche,  called  Les  Theo- 
reins,  sell  for  fifty-six  francs;  la  Chapelle  de  Guinchay, 
Davay^,  Creuze  Noire,  St.  Amour,  at  different  prices,  down 
as  low  as  twenty-five  francs.  The  white  wines  of  the  first 
class,  such  as  Pouillv,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  better 
adapted  for  carriage  than  the  red,  but  the  quantity  made  is  i 
much  less.  They  sell  at  fifty-six  francs;  Fuiss^  at  forty-' 
seven ;  Solutr^,  Chaintr^,  Loch6,  Vinzelles,  Vergisson, 
lomay,  Chamay,  Pierre-clos,  still  lower. 

The  annual  value  of  the  wine  does  not  increase  in  conso* 
quence  of  the  goodness  of  the  quality.  The  wines  of  Bu^ 
gundy  are  generally  dearest  in  years  when  their  quality  is  in¬ 
different.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb  among  the 
wine-growers,  vin  vert,  vin  cher — “tart  wine,  dear  wine.”  : 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  good  quality  of  the  wine  ! 
always  accompanies  abundant  years,  ana  the  reverse.  The  ! 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  these  districts  has  been  very  much 
improved  of  late.  The  quantity  of  fruit  produced  is  alsei 
more  considerable.  The  system  in  the  Maconnais  is  fof 
the  most  part  a  division  of  the  produce  between  proprietor  i 
and  cultivator.  The  Yignerons  here  are  a  sober,  economical^  i 
respectable  class  of  men.  The  hectare  of  vines,  or  about?) 
two  acres  and  a  quarter  English,  represents  a  capital  of 
or  6000  francs.  Not  less  than  40  or  50,000  hectolitrea^ 
might  be  sent  out  of  the  district,  were  wine  demanded  to  ^ 
that  extent.  "i 

Of  other  red  wines  the  little  canton,  named  Moulin-J^-vent^  lj 
produces  a  light  and  delicate  species ;  but  it  must  be  drunk^ 
m  the  second  or  third  year.  It  will  not  keep  beyond  theni 
tenth.  The  wine  of  Davaye  ameliorates  best  by  age.  It  a 
may  be  drunk  in  the  second  year,  and  will  keep  till  the* 
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twentieth.  It  approaches  nearest  the  wines  of  the  C6te  d’Or  in 
excellence,  though  considered  but  an  ordinary  wine.  When 
it  is  kept  some  time  it  rises  superior  to  the  class  denominated 
ordinary,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  white 
wines  of  Pouilly  rank  superior  to  any  of  the  red  wines  of  the 
M&connais.  In  good  years  they  rival  the  first  products  of 
the  French  soil,  and  compete  with  the  best  wines  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Burgundy,  or  the  Bordelais,  according  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  M^connais.  Their  characteristic  is  the  nutty 
taste  they  leave  on  the  palate.  At  one  year  old  they  drink 
smooth  and  agreeable,  after  which  they  much  resemble  dry 
Madeira,  both  in  colour  and  strength.  They  will  keep  a  long 
time.  The  wine  of  Fiiiss6  does  not  taste  of  the  nut  like 
Pouilly,  but  has  a  fiinty  fiavour ;  is  fine  and  delicate.  It  be¬ 
comes  more  spirituous  by  age.  The  wines  of  Solutr6  are 
more  like  those  of  Pouilly  than  Fuisse,  but  are  inferior. 
These  and  the  other  white  wines  enumerated  before,  are 
often  sparkling  or  rrumsseuXj  of  their  own  accord,  in  the  first, 
and  sometimes  the  second  year,  when  bottled  in  March. 
They  keep  long  and  well. 

The  red  wines  keep  a  good  while  in  wood,  but  the  white 
are  bottled  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  first  year.  They 
are  twice  racked,  and  fined  only  six  days  before  bottling. 

In  Autun  there  are  three  qualities  of  wine.  The  best  is 
called  Maranges ;  it  is  left  in  wood  three  years,  bottled  the 
fourth,  and  keeps  well.  Its  mean  price  is  seventy-six  francs. 
The  second  qumity  of  wine  is  that  of  Sangeot,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  wines  of  Dezize,  except  Maranges.  These  are  ordi¬ 
nary  wines,  and  bottled  at  three  years  of  age;  will  keep 
twenty.  They  increase  in  quality  by  age,  and  become  from 
tins  d* ordinaire  to  be  vine  d* entremets.  The  mean  price  is 
thirty-five  francs  the  hectolitre.  The  wines  of  Chalons  admit 
of  the  same  divisions  in  quality  as  those  of  Autun.  The  best 
wines  are  from  the  noirien  grape,  and  the  best  of  the  first 
growths  fetch  sixty-six  francs,  and  of  the  second  growths 
forty-four  fi^ancs.  These  wines  have  a  fine  and  delicate  taste ; 
they  please  by  their  agreeable  odour  and  aroma.  In  the 
ordmmry  wines  the  aroma  is  not  present;  still  they  are 
pleasant  drinking  of  their  class.  The  better  ordinary  wines 
of  Chalons  increase  in  value  by  age,  augmenting  a  fourth  in 
price  every  year  they  are  kept.  A  bottle  of  the  finest  wine 
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fetches  from  two  to  three  francs.  In  the  arrondissements, 
the  produce  of  which  is  not  here  detailed,  the  mean  price  of 
the  hectolitre  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  francs. 

Such  are  these  wines,  the  most  perfect  ever  grown,  and 
yet  the  care  taken  of  them  by  the  maker,  from  the  press  to  j 
the  bottle,  is  by  no  means  equ^  to  that  taken  of  Champagne,  j 
Nature  and  tne  site,  with  the  observance  of  a  very  simple  j 
and  common  process,  are  all  that  are  demanded  to  brine  ^ 
to  its  present  perfection  the  first  red  wine  in  the  world  , 
The  secret  of  the  excellence  of  Burgundy  depends  upon  ua-  . 
known  qualities  in  the  soil,  which  are  developed  only  in  pan>  j 
ticular  places,  often  in  the  same  vineyard,  at  all  events  within  i 
a  very  narrow  district.  Whatever  be'  the  cause,  Erance  has  t 
in  these  wines  a  just  cause  of  boast,  and  a  staple  in  whidi  i 
she  has  never  been  excelled.  While  much  is  owing  to  Hie  | 
climate  and  aspect,  it  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  charao* 
teristics  of  Burgun(^  depend  least  upon  the  art  or  labour  of  fi 
man,  since  wines  iomrior  in  quality  receive  as  much  or  mm  ^ 
of  his  attention  than  those  of  Burgundy.  l 

There  is  very  little  of  the  first  class  of  these  wines  exported  J 
from  France,  in  this  respect  difiering  frpm  Champagne,  where 
the  best  finds  its  way  into  foreign  countries.  There  a»l 
several  reasons  for  this,  and  among  the  foremost,  the  small  ^ 
quantity  produced,  which  the  French,  who  are  choice  in  I 
wines,  know  very  well  how  to  distinguish,  but  which  foreign  ' 
merchants  very  rarely  do.  As  good  a  price  can  he  obtained  j 
in  France  for  the  highest  class  of  Burgundy,  such  as  Eo-  ^ 
manee-Conti,  of  which  only  a  dozen  pieces  are  annually 
made,  or  for  la  Tache,  as  can  he  obtained  anywhere.  The 
first  of  these  wines,  being  grown  upon  less  than  four  acres 
of  land,  is  not  beyond  the  supply  of  the  Paris  market ;  and  to 
the  second,  grown  upon  a  spot  of  ground  of  about  six  acres, 
the  same  remark  will  apply.  The  genuine  Chambertin  is  a 
scarce  wine  with  the  foreigner.  The  other  wines  of  the  first 
class  of  Burgundy  are  therefore  substituted  for  these  to  the 
stranger  almost  universally.  This  is,  however,  of  less  con¬ 
sequence,  when  it  is  considered  that  very  few  persons,  except 
those  of  the  best  taste  habitually  acquainted  with  them,  can 
discover  the  difference.  In  wholesomeness,  and  every  essen¬ 
tial  quality  to  the  ordinary  drinker,  they  are  equal  to  the  first 
growths. 
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I  To  recapitulate  the  wines  of  the  G6te  d*Or :  the  finest 
t  Bnrgimdies  of  the  C6te  de  Knits  are,  Eomande-Conti,  la 
Tlnehe,  Chamhertin,  Eoman^  St.  Yivant,  Eichebonrg,  Knits, 
St.  Gteorce’s,  Clos  Vongeot,  Pr^manx,  Vosnes,  and  la  Pe- 
riere.  Of  the  C6te  deBeanne,  Chambolle,  Musigny,  A^olnay, 
Fomard,  Beanne,  Savigny,  Aloxe,  Aloxe  de  Cortin.  Of  the 
Cftte  de  Ghallonais,  Vosnes,  Morey,  Santenot,  St.  Aubin, 
Mamnges.  These  are  the  three  fi^t  and  finest  qnalities 
OBiong  red  wines.  Of  white,  the  celebrated  Mont-Eachet 
tikes  the  first  place,  then  the  Gontte  d’Or  and  Genevrieres, 
cf  Menrsanlt.  The  red  wines  of  the  second  class  above  are 
nu^  of  them  little  inferior  to  the  first. 

The  first  class  of  the  wines  of  the  Yonne  comprises  tliose 
cdled  des  Olivottes,  near  Tonnerre,  and  Perriere.  Tho^e  of 
Anxerrehaye  been  ennnlerated  in  a  preceding  page,  to  which, 
m  the  second  class,  may  be  annexed  the  wines  of  Epinenil, 
1m  Poches,  Bnnte  Perriere,  Irancy,  Dannemoine,  and  Con- 
I  langes  la  Vineuse.  The  white  wines  of  the  first  class  are 
CShahliB,  Tonnerre,  le  Clos,  and  Vanxdesir. 

^  The  first  class  of  Bnrgnndies  in  the  Saone  and  Loire  are 
3  Motilin  k  Vent,  Torins,  and  Chenas.  The  second  class  com- 
■  pnae  Plenri,  Chapelle  des  Bois,  and,  in  short,  aU  the  district 
of  Boman^he.  The  white  wines  are  Ponilljr,  Puisse,  of  the 
^  first  class,  and  Gheintrd,  Solutr6,  and  Davaye  of  the  second. 


^  WINES  OF  THE  EHONE,  &C. 

^  The  wines  of  the  south  of  Prance  generally  may  be  taken, 
without  confusing  the  reader,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
happen  to  offer  themselves.  Some  of  them  rank  with  the 
best  red  and  white  wines  of  that  country  in  the  estimation 
d  l|  of  excellent  judges. 

The  department  of  the  Drome  was  part  of  ancient  Dau- 
riiine  under  the  old  division  of  Prance.  Its  vineyards  cover 
m,212  hectares.  The  vineyards  of  Valence  are  the  most 
important  for  the  excellence  of  their  wines;  but  those  of 
Hbnt^limart  are  two  thousand  hectares  more  in  extent,  and 
their  produce  is  somewhat  greater,  being  219,024  hectolitres ; 
Aose  of  Valence  produce  only  210,000.  The  arrondissements 
of  Die  and  Kyons  are  also  noted  for  wines,  but  they  do  not 
come  up  to  those  of  Valence  in  character.  The  total  value 
of  the  vinous  product  of  this  department  is  estimated  at 
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9,918,1^2  francs,  and  the  return  averages  about  eighteen 
hectolitres  per  hectare.  Of  these  wines  above  a  hundred  ' 
thousand  hectolitres  of  the  choicest  are  exported  to  the  north 
and  to  Bourdeaux.  The  wines  of  Tain  are  almost  exclusivelj 
bought  up  for  that  city.  * 

Of  wine  grown  in  Valence,  both  white  and  red,  the  quan-  * 
tity  is  about  2700  hectolitres,  averaging  one  hundred  and  " 
sixty-six  francs ;  of  Crose,  red  and  white,  4230  hectolitres,  at  ^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.;  Chanos-Curson,  3384,  at  • 
fifty-two ;  Mercurol,  5238,  at  seventv-eight ;  Brezeme,  126  * 
hectolitres  only,  at  one  hundred  and  forty-th^.  The  other  ^ 
varieties,  about  195,000  hectolitres,  average  only  from  twenty- 
eight  to  fifteen  francs.  ^ 

Hermitage,  a  church  wine  in  name,  stren^h,  and  paternity,  f 
is  grown  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  Tain,  in  the  arrondisse-  f 
ment  of  Valence,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhone,  r 


with  a  southern  aspect.  It  is  a  celebrated  variety.  The  vines 
are  grown  upon  slopes ;  the  principal  elevation,  of  no  great 
height,  is  called  Bessas.  It  is  part  of  a  chain  of  granitic 
mountains  which  extend  from  St.  Vallier  to  Tain.  On  tbe 
summit  of  Bessas  mav  yet  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  retreat 
of  the  hermits,  of  whom  the  last  died  above  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Portions  of  the  granite  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.  This  granite  is  crossed  by  veins  of  a  gra¬ 
velly  texture,  by  one  of  a  calcareous  character,  and  by  some 
of  pure  sand. 

Tradition  says  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Condrieu 
determined  to  turn  hermit,  and  established  his  cell  on  an 
uncultivated  hill  near  Tain.  He  amused  his  leisure  hours  by 
breaking  the  stones  and  rocks  to  pieces  which  surrounded  his 
dwelling,  and  planting  among  them  some  vine-slips  of  the 
vionnier  species,  from  Condrieu.  The  shiraz,  or  scyras  vine, 
was  afterwards  introduced.  It  succeeded  to  admiration.  The 


t 


hermit’s  example  was  copied  by  others,  and  the  sterile  hill¬ 
side  was  soon  converted  into  a  vineyard. 

Hermitage  wine  is  divided  into  five  classes.  It  is  styled  by 
the  Prench  the  richest  coloured  in  their  great  variety  of  wines, 
but  it  differs  much  with  the  seasons  as  to  quality.  Red  Her¬ 
mitage  will  not  keep  more  than  twenty  years  without  alter¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  the  first  class  after  the  vintage  is  often  as 
high  as  five  hundred  and  fifty  francs  the  piece  of  two  hundred 
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nd  ten  litres,  or  about  forty-five  imperial  gallons.  The  other 
mirfiiB  or  clas^  sell  &om  four  hundred  and  fifty  down  to 
nree  hundred,  and  even  as  low  as  two  hundred  and  fifby 
fiwncs  the  piece.  When  the  season  is  bad,  and  the  wine  of 
moderate  quality,  the  wine  of  the  first  growth  will  not  bring 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of  the  last,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  francs.  All  these  are  to  be  considered  the  prices 
when  new  at  the  vintage,  and  as  only  approximating  to  the 
mean  prices  in  the  relative  cases. 

Bed  Hermitaro,  of  the  first  class,  is  not  bottled  for  expor¬ 
tation  until  it  has  been  four  or  five  years  in  the  cask,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  bottles,  it  is  generally  sold  at  that  age. 
The  price  in  the  former  case  is  high,  even  if  the  quality  be 
moderate.  In  bottle  the  best  sells  for  about  four  francs.  The 
price  of  this  wine  is  regulated  by  the  quality,  together  with 
flie  demand  for  exportation,  and  not  by  the  quantity  or 
Bcarcify.  The  quantity  produced  is  only  about  2369  hecto¬ 
litres,  or  63,000  fi^ons,  including  every  quality.  Crose  is 
eontinually  passed  off  for  second  and  third  class  Hermitage. 
Barts  of  the  vineyards  have  brought  as  much  as  70,000  francs 
per  hectare.  It  is  fermented  in  large  vats.  The  fermentation 
tuts  about  five  days ;  but  its  treatment  is  not  so  perfect,  on 
the  whole,  as  that  of  some  other  French  wines.  Inferior 
dasses  of  wine  from  this  district  are  exported  from  the  de- 
pptment,  to  give  strength  to  wines  in  other  parts  of  France. 
The  produce  is  about  Welve  casks  per  hectare,  or  220  old 
English  gallons. 


The  wiiite  Hermitage  is  made  of  white  grapes  only,  and 
divided  into  three  growths.  This  is  the  &iest  white  wine 
France  produces,  and  little  or  none  of  the  first  growth  is  ex¬ 
ported.  The  French  value  it  highly.  The  second  quality 
IB  generally  passed  off  as  the  first  to  the  foreigner,  and  figures 
as  such  in  the  lists  of  the  foreign  merchant.  Its  colour  should 
be  straw-yellow ;  its  odour  is  like  that  of  no  other  known 
wine.  It  is  of  a  rich  taste,  between  that  of  the  dry  and 
luscious  wines.  It  is  often  in  a  state  of  fermentation  for 
two  years,  but  is  never  delivered  to  the  consumer,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  until  fermentation  is  complete.  The  quantity  of 
real  white  Hermitage  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  anntudly.  It  keeps  much  longer  than  the  red,  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  century,  without  the  least  deterioration, 
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though  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old  it  assumes  some¬ 
what  of  the  character  of  certain  of  the  old  Spanish  wines,  and 
its  perfume  and  taste  undergo  a  change. 

Ermitage^aille,  or  straw  Hermitage,  is  made  from  white 
^pes  caremllv  selected  out  of  the  most  perfect  and  beat. 
These  are  dried  on  straw  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  press.  But  little  is  made,  and  that 
carries  a  very  high  price ;  for  to  obtain  it  in  perfection,  a 
season  which  brings  the  friit  to  exact  maturity  is  required^ 
dry  without  cold,  during  the  time  the  grapes  are  exposed  on 
the  straw.  Ermitage-paille  is  a  rich,  luscious,  sweet  wine. 

Eed  Hermitage  is  produced  from  the  two  varieties  of  tho 
scyras  plant,  the  little  and  great.  The  vines  are  about  . 
thirty  inches  from  each  other.  A  tradition  is  current  that  i 
this  grape  was  brought  from  Shiraz,  in  Persia,  by  one  of  j 
the  hermits  of  Bessas.  White  Hermitage  is  produced  al¬ 
most  wholly  from  the  greater  and  lesser  rousanne  grape. 

The  charge  frequently  made  against  the  luxury  of  convents 
and  monastic  establishments,  though  in  some  cases  wdl 
founded,  is  on  the  whole  undeserved.  The  religious  houses,  I 
in  which  men  secluded  themselves  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  | 
their  nature,  were  generally  begun  with  scanty  means,  and 
arose  to  wealth  by  slow  degrees.  The  brethren,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  sat  down  upon  spots  rather  calculated  to  excite 
the  contempt  than  the  envy  of  the  agriculturist.  Secluded, 
romantic,  and  remote  spots  were  chosen.  The  most  sterile 
lands  were  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  manual  labour  of 
the  monks  themselves,  in  many  cases  close  round  their  inci¬ 
pient  establishments.  In  process  of  time  the  poor  land  bor 
came  rich  by  assiduous  culture,  and  then  the  brethren  were 
accused  of  being  luxurious,  drunkards,  and  the  like.  There 
are  numerous  vineyards  in  Prance,  on  the  Ehine,  everywhere, 
once  theirs,  and  some  of  the  best  wine  is  the  legacy  of  the 
monastic  orders.  The  vine  grows  in  poor  soils,  and  was, 
therefore,  one  of  the  first  fruit-trees  that  those  who  had  poor 
land  would  seek  to  cultivate.  Its  product  would  naturally 
be  better  managed  by  men  of  some  education  than  by  ignorant 
peasants  with  none.  Hence  the  superiority  of  the  wine  which 
their  spoils  have  made  known  far  and  wide.  This  is  but 
rendering  justice  to  the  race  to  whom  we  also  owe  much  in 
the  revival  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  Hermitage  wine,  their  adr 
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7j  a£  depopulating  the  world  through  their  celibacy  nbt> 
standing. 

le  red  wine  of  Crose  is  of  the  same  character  as  Her- 
ge.  The  third  growth  of  Hermitage  and  the  first  of 
e  rank  together.  It  is  a  finer  wine  and  not  quite  so  full, 
it  3995  hectolitres  are  made,  some  of  which  is  qfben  ex- 
as  Hermitage.  The  white  Crose  is  a  light,  delicate 
,  with  little  yinous  body.  It  sparkles  like  Champagne, 
hence,  perhaps,  is  often  called  Cotillon  by  merchants,  a 
5  given  by  them  only  to  effervescing  wines  having  fineness 
sweetness,  such  as  Crose  and  white  Mercurol.  These 
B  bring  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fiffy  francs 
)iece  of  two  hundred  and  ten  litres.  In  commerce  they 
rom  two  francs  to  two  francs  and  a  half  the  bottle.  They 
kera  about  fifteen  years,  but  become  diy  wines  in  four, 
g  their  effervescence  entirely.  They  do  not  approach 
apagne ;  they  want  its  perfume  and  vinosity. 
lanos-Curson  is  another  effervescing  white  wine  of  this 
ictL  It  is  weaker  in  body  than  the  Crose,  but  is  exported 
Landers  and  the  north.  It  will  not  keep  more  than  four 
re  years.  It  brings  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
ty  francs  the  piece. 

ercurol  is  a  red  wine  of  the  same  nature,  but  lighter  than 
nitage.  Its  perfume  is  agreeable  ;  it  is  fine,  vinous,  and 
bodied.  Qervans-rouge,  Eoche-rouge  (the  latter  e^hy 
jte),  and  Thassis,  are  «dl  red  wines,  rardy  sent  out  of  the 
ict.  They  are  grown  on  a  stony  soil  in  general,  and 
j  from  fifty  to  ninety  francs  the  piece, 
le  other  wines,  red  or  white,  are  worth  only  from  fifteen 
^enty  francs  the  hectolitre,  the  wine  called  Brezeme  ex-^ 
id,  which  in  most  respects  may  rank  with  the  third  class 
ermitage ;  very  little  is  exported,  because  it  is  scarcely 
n.  It  is  however  beginning  to  be  sought  after.  In  the 
productive  year  only  about  sixty  pieces,  of  three  hun- 
mncs  in  value,  have  been  made.  The  vineyard  of  Brd- 
is  on  a  hill  belonging  to  the  commune  of,  and  near 
>1 ;  it  is  onlw  one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehone, 
-quarters  fi^m  the  Dr6me,  and  seven  leases  from  the 
aitage,  with  the  exposition  and  soil  of  which  it  carries  a 
ct  analogy.  In  some  instances  it  has  brought  four  hun- 
and  fifty  francs  the  piece. 
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The  arrondissement  of  Die  furnishes  only  common  wines. 
The  best  are  grown  at  Saillans  and  on  the  mils  of  Crest  and 
Die,  and  are  tolerable  white  wines.  The  best  known  is  the 
Clairette  de  Die,  a  very  agreeable  efferyescing  wine.  In 
price  these  wines  vary  from  ten  to  thirty  and  forfy  francs  the 
nectoliti;p. 

Nyons  and  Mont41imart  furnish  ordinary  wines  from 
twelve  to  twenty,  or  thirty  francs  the  hectolitre  ;  the  better 
price  is  that  of  years  of  scarcity.  In  the  arrondissement  of 
Montelimart,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  vineyard  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  in  the  commune  of  Eochegude,  and  the  wine 

Produced  there,  called  Tinto,  sells  for  a  hundred  francs  the 
ectolitre. 

The  department  of  the  Ehone,  formerly  the  Lyonais  and 
Beaujolais,  is  noted  for  good  wines.  The  quantity  produce^ 
of  all  kinds,  amounts  to  458,000  hectolitres.  The  land  in 
vineyard  is  18,126  hectares,  divided  between  the  arrondisse* 
ments  of  Lyons  and  Ville  Franche.  The  vines  here  give 
25‘2&|  hectolitres  per  hectare,  and  are  valued  at  10,366,400 
frames.  Of  these  wines  except  68,000  hectolilres,  are 
consumed  in  the  department.  The  portion  unconsumed 
there  is  partly  sent  to  Paris,  or  to  Bordeaux  for  exportation 
abroad,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  the  wines  of  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  j 

The  wines  made  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lyons  are  small  j 
in  quantity,  either  red  or  white,  which  can  be  arranged  among  ; 
wines  of  the  first  order.  The  most  noted  is  C6te  !^tie.  This  i 
red  wine  is  grown  near  Ampuis,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  j 
and  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  in  France.  The  quantity  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  very  best  quality  is  small,  rarely  exceeding  two  j 
hundred  and  fifty  hectolitres.  Wine  of  the  second  quality  is  ? 
often  passed  off  for  the  first  upon  the  buyer.  C6te  Edtie  is  i 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  colour,  for  clearness,  ■ 
strength,  and  perfume ;  at  the  nose  it  has  the  sweet  odour  of  * 
the  violet.  It  is  very  slightly  bitter ;  when  not  aged,  it  is  a  i 
little  heady,  and  is  much  improved  by  a  voyage.  It  is  sale-  i 
able  at  prices  from  eighty-three  to  one  hundred  and  eight  i 
francs  the  hectolitre,  according  to  the  season.  Its  alcohol  is  ' 
about  12*32  per  cent. 

The  wines  called  Gallee,  Barolles,  and  St.  Foy,  enjoy  a  con-  i 
siderable  local  reputation,  and  fetch  from  thirty-five  to  forty*  s 
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fire  francs  the  hectolitre  at  Lyons.  The  wines  of  Chassagny 
aie  of  good  colour,  spirituous,  improve  by  age,  and  sell  for 
tiiirty-nve  francs.  About  fifty  thousand  hectolitres  of  superior 
qualiiy  are  grown  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lyons. 

Most  of  the  red  wines  in  this  district  are  the  produce  of 
th^lant  called  s4rine. 

The  best  white  wines  are  those  of  Condrieu,  grown  at  St. 
Colombe,  about  eight  leagues  south  of  Lyons.  These  are  of 
a  luscious  taste,  and  have  a  smell  and  aroma  remarkably  agree¬ 
able.  They^keep  a  long  while,  and  become  of  an  amber  colour 
ly  age.  The  same  kind  of  wine  is  made  in  the  neighbouring 
vmeyards,  but  all  are  inferior  to  that  made  at  Condrieu, 
though  they  are  sold  under  the  name.  The  first  quality  of 
this  wine  brings  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  francs »the  hectolitre. 
It  is  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  merchants,  both  of  Lyons  and 
Fkois,  as  soon  as  the  vintage  is  over.  This  wine  is  made  from 
the  vionnier  plant. 

The  red  wines  of  C6tie  E6tie  are  kept  in  wood  for  three 
or  fou^ears.  Those  of  Qall4e,  BaroUes,  and  St.  Foy,  five  or 
Bx.  They  preserve  weU  in  bottle  for  thirty.  While  in  the 
wood  they  are  racked  once  a  year. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  YiUe  Franche,  the  most  esteemed 
growths  are  those  of  Chesnas,  in  extent  about  eighty-five 
hectares ;  Fleurie,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  Brouilly,  thirty-two ; 
Julli£nas,  one  hundred  and  forty-five ;  St.  Etienne,  seventy- 
two.  The  second  growths  are  those  of  Chassagny  and  Bas- 
lienx.  The  first  of  these  wines  are  delicate,  and  of  tolerable 
qualily ;  the^^  will  keep  only  about  five  years  in  wood,  and 
eight  or  ten  in  bottle ;  while  those  of  the  second  growths,  it 
is  singular  enough,  are  not  potable  until  they  are  aged,  and 
will  keep  weU  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

There  are  other  intermediate  wines  distinguished  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  such  as  Ad4nas,  St.  L4ger,  Blaie,  St.  Julien.  The 
former  wines  improve  on  being  sent  north,  and  deteriorate 
on  approaching  the  south.  Their  mean  price  is  two  hundred 
francs  the  botte  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  litres.  They 
are  racked  twice  a  year  while  in  wood,  and  fined  just  before 
bottling. 

In  the  department  of  Isere  there  is  some  tolerable  vine 
ground.  The  Isere  is  part  of  ancient  Dauphine.  Its  pro- 
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duce  amounts  to  368,861  hectolitres,  at  34-58f  per  hectare. 
The  value  is  about  6,106,079  francs.  The  best  wines  are 
grown  near  Yienne,  but  they  are  of  very  moderate  qualilgr. 
Two  years  in  wood  and  four  in  bottle  is  all  the  time  they  will 
keep  good.  There  is  great  neglect  shown  in  the  treatment 
of  the  vines.  ’ 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Grenoble  there  is  one  hDly  spot  | 
of  thirty  hectares,  named  Mas-des-c6tes  Plaines  ;  it  is  in  the  ■ 
commune  of  Jarrie.  This  wine  is  tolerable  after  being  kept 
three  or  four  years  in  bottle ;  and  would  be  excellent  were 
not  the  vines  much  neglected.  In  the  arrondissement  of  St. 
Marcellin  there  is  a  wine  which  brings  about  eighteen  ftanca 
the  hectolitre.  There  are  no  white  wines  with  the  least  re-  ^ 
nutation  in  that  arrondissement.  The  white  wines  sold  at  a  i 
Stance,  as  coining  from  Yienne,  are  those  of  St.  Pdrai  and 
Condrieu,  while  the  red  wines,  which  pass  as  wines  of  Yienne, 
are  grown  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Phone,  in  the  d^artment 
of  that  name,  at  Cote  Eotie,  Ampuis,  or  Cumel.  The  wines 
of  Peventin  are  of  very  ordinary  growth ;  those  of  Scyssuel  ^ 
are  a  little  better.  The  fact  is,  the  wines  in  the  country  | 
round  Yienne,  in  all  directions,  may  be  reckoned  together  in  j 
one  class  as  to  quality.  j 

Yaucluse,  formerly  the  Yenaissin,.  in  the  prindpalily  of  I 
Orange,  has  22,038  hectares  in  vineyards,  and  the  produce  i 
is  362,208  hectolitres,  or  sixteen  per  hectare.  These  are  I 
valued  at  6,519,744  francs,  of  which  the  arrondissement  of  j 
Orange  produces  the  largest  quantity.  About  29,000  hec-  I 
tolitres  are  exported,  and  13,000  are  distilled.  The  wine  of 
Chateauneuf  is  that  which  is  best  known  out  of  Prance  of 
these  wines ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  growth  which  is 
exported,  except  to  the  home  provinces.  Its  produce  is 
about  1200  pieces  or  casks,  of  ninety  veltes  each,  about  two  I 
gallons. 

In  the  arrondissements  of  Avignon  and  Carpentras,  there 
are  wines  of  two  qualities ;  namely,  of  Garigues  and  the  hills, 
and  of  the  plains  or  deep  bottoms.  The  former  have  con¬ 
siderable  spirit,  little  colour,  and  will  keep  a  great  while. 
The  latter  will  not  keep  so  long,  having  less  body,  and  are 
in  general  obliged  to  be  sold  annually  before  the  hot  weather 
sets  in. 
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best  innes  are  those  of  the  Grarigues  d’ Avignon,  of 
s,  of  the  mountains  of  Morieres,  of  G-adagnes,  of  St. 

,  and  the  white  wines,  called  clairettes^  of  Caumont. 
Idazan,  in  the  district  of  Caimentras,  there  are  three 
where  a  particular  species  of  wine  is  made,  called  vin 
nache.  The  Orenache  grape  is  bruised,  and  the  must 
pressed  out,  it  is  boiled  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
hen  poured  into  barrels,  and  one-sixteenth  of  brandy 
d.  After  it  has  been  well  fined,  it  is  sold  to  the  mer- 
,  mostly  for  consumption  in  Paris, 
wine  of  ChAteauneuf  du  Pape,  and  that  of  Nerte, 
n  the  arrondissement  of  Orange,  are  good  wines, 
re  kept  two  years  in  wood,  and  will  keep  in  bottle  a 
mg  tune.  The  price  of  the  wine  of  Ch&teauneuf 
from  thirty-two  to  forty  francs  the  hectolitre.  The 
f  !N'erte  at  two  years  old,  when  first  bottled,  is  inva- 
i  firanc  the  bottle.  The  quantity  produced  is  about  fifty 
or  casks,  of  ninety  veltes  each.  About  eighteen  francs 
)  the  mean  price  of  the  wines  of  the  department.  Of 
rines,  the  best  next  to  those  already  mentioned  are 
jwths  of  the  Oarigues  of  Orange,  such  as  Bruxelles 
eyre-blanche.  They  are  light,  clear,  and  tolerable 
ig.  The  wines  of  Serignan  are  of  this  class.  The 
)f  Claux  Cavalier  and  the  flat  country  are  meagre,  and 
im  bad.  They  are  consumed  by  the  peasantry, 
department  of  Oard,  part  of  ancient  Languedoc,  has 
hectares  of  vines.  The  average  produce  is  1,141,651 
ares,  at  20*34§-  per  hectare,  and  is  in  value  10,949,833 
About  308,000  hectolitres  are  distilled, 
wines  of  Nismes  are  in  repute  in  Paris,  particularly 
Gilles  and  Costiere.  Upwards  of  60,000  hectolitres 
s  fipom  Uzes  are  sent  into  Burgundy,  to  mingle  with 
les  designed  for  exportation.  The  vineyard  of  L^de- 
about  320  hectares,  near  Nismes,  is  the  most  distin- 
l ;  and  among  these,  one  in  particular,  of  about  180 
s,  called  the  Plaine  de  Paza.  The  price  of  the  wine 
-five  francs.  This  wine  has  a  very  agreeable  bouquet, 
jerved  pure  at  tables  of  the  first  rank  in  France.  The 
^  St.  Gilles,  called  vm  de  remede  among  the  mer- 
is  the  best.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  is  used  to 
hen  and  colour  the  weaker  kinds.  The  average  price 
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of  the  St.  Gilles  wine  is  only  about  fifteen  francs,  and  the 
produce  15,000  hogsheads. 

These  wines,  when  not  sold  on  the  spot  the  first  year,  are 
kept  in  wood  three,  and  racked  in  the  month  of  Mardi  the 
first  season,  when  a  particular  management  is  required. 
They  deteriorate  after  the  sixth  year  in  bottle.  There  is  a 
white  wine  made  at  Nismes,  said  to  be  tolerably  good,  called  ^ 
Blanquette  de  Calvisson.  The  wines  of  Uz^s,  grown  on  the 
hills  bordering  the  Ehone,  are  among  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  department.  The  first  in  quality  are  those  of  Chus- 
clan,  Tavel,  St.  Laurent  des  Arbres;  and  the  best  cellars 
are  those  of  Codolet.  The  next  wines  in  order  are  those  of 
Boquemaure,  St.  Genies,  Comolas,  Virac,  Orsan,  Laudun, 
and  St.  Victor  de  la  C6te.  The  surface  on  which  these  wines  ; 
are  grown  is  a  hilly  side  of  the  Ehone,  seven  leagues  long  by 
two  wide. 

The  mean  price  of  the  wines  of  the  first  quality  is  from, 
eighty  to  a  hundred  francs  the  piece,  or  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-five  francs  the  hectolitre.  The  inferior  wines  grown 
here  are  either  distilled  or  drunk  on  the  spot.  ^ 

The  first  and  second  qualities  of  the  foregoing  wines  are 
vinous,  delicate,  and  fine.  Those  made  where  the  Grenache  ^ 
and  Alicant  grape  predominate,  are  remarkable  for  their  bou¬ 
quet  and  flavour,  and  are  reckoned  to  be  as  agreeable  to  the 
stomach  as  they  are  to  the  taste.  They  are  considered  among 
the  best  southern  wines ;  and  are  of  a  light  crimson  colour. 
There  is  a  good  vineyard  of  this  kind  of  wine  on  the  domains 
of  Sauvage,  St.  Laurent  des  Arbres,  which  is  called  “  wine  j 
of  Hannibal* s  camp.’*  I 

If  not  carefully  kept,  these  wines  are  apt  to  get  paler  after  ; 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 

The  white  wines  of  Laudun  are  much  sought  after  .by  the  ■ 
merchants ;  their  qualities  are  dryness,  vinosity,  and  an  agree¬ 
able  taste. 

The  red  wines  are  kept  in  wood  two  or  three  years,  and  : 
the  white  six  months.  The  red  are  racked  once  a  year,  in  | 
March.  The  white  undergo  this  operation  three  times  in  six  i 
months. 

The  prices  of  these  wines  augment  twelve  or  fifteen  francs  I 
the  first  year  on  each  piece,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
the  second  or  third,  after  which  age  they  are  rarely  sold. 
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This  district  produces  commonlj  firom  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
hectolitres  annually. 

Besides  the  foregoing  wines  in  this  department,  some  com¬ 
mon  hinds  are  made  at  Mejannes  and  Bouzac,  which  are  red. 
At  St.  Ambroix  there  is  a  sparkling  white  wine  manufactured, 
which  bears  good  repute.  The  process  of  making  this  wine 
is  singular.  After  gathering  the  grapes,  they  are  trodden, 
and  the  must  left  to  ferment  for  thir^-six  or  forty-eight  hours. 
It  is  then  racked,  filtered  with  brown  paper,  bottled,  and  tied 
with  packthread. 

In  this  part  of  France  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  the  white 
wine  in  the  vat  with  the  murk  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
ihen  to  rack  off  the  must  for  fermentation  in  the  wood. 

At  St.  Hippolyte,  there  is  a  common  wine  made  of  an 
agreeable  taste,  and  fine  bouquet,  but  it  will  not  keep.  A 
iStle  very  <»pital  wine  is  made  in  Alais  by  the  growers  for 
themselves,  or  for  presents  to  their  Mends,  but  it  is  never 
add.  The  grapes  are  picked,  and  the  spoiled  ones  put  into 
a  vat  separate,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture. 

The  department  of  Haute  Garonne,  also  a  part  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  formerly,  has  a  climate  which  would  be  thought  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  vine,  but  yet  no  good  wine  is  made.  This 
may  be  attributed  more  to  the  badness  of  the  management, 
and  the  iU  choice  of  the  plants,  than  to  the  soil. 

The  department  of  Ardeche,  formerly  Yiverais,  grows 
14,929  hectares  of  vines.  The  total  produce  is  224,322 
hectolitres,  or  15  024  per  hectare.  The  value  is  3,816,190 
francs.  These  are  grown  in  three  arrondissements,  Argen- 
ti^re,  Privas,  and  Toumon.  The  wines  of  Argentiere  are 
transported  on  the  backs  of  mules  into  the  neighbouring  de¬ 
partments  ;  those  of  Tournon  are  in  high  estimation,  even 
out  of  Prance. 

The  wines  made  in  two  of  these  arrondissements  will  not 
keep  more  than  two  years  in  wood,  and  two  or  three  in 
bottle.  Toumon  alone  produces  the  good  wines  of  the  de^ 
partment.  First,  the  dry  white  wine  of  St.  Perai,  spirituous, 
delicate,  and  of  an  agreeable  perfume.  St.  Perai  is  of  three 
degrees  of  quality.  The  first  brings  sixty  francs  the  hecto¬ 
litre  ;  the  second,  fifty-six ;  and  the  third,  forty-five.  The 
produce  is  about  seven  hundred  hectolitres.  They  are  deli¬ 
cate  wines,  of  deserved  reputation. 
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The  red  wine  of  Comas  ranks,  perhaps,  with  the  second  t 
quality  of  Hermitage.  There  are  two  degrees  of  these  as 
to  qn^ty.  The  first  sells  at  sixty,  and  the  second  at  fifty  : 
francs  the  hectolitre.  About  nine  hundred  hectolitres  are 
made. 

Next  comes  the  St.  Joseph,  of  the  same  quality  as  the  ^ 
Comas,  but  held  more  in  eshi^tion.  There  are  two  kinds ; 
the  first  fetches  seventy-five  francs.  Only  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  hectolitres  are  made. 

There  are  6000  hectolitres  made  of  a  wine  called  Mauves, 
of  two  qualities,  selling  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
francs.  It  is  of  very  good  ordinary  quahty. 

The  red  wines,  Glun,  Chateaubourg,  Soyons,  Toumon, 
St.  Jean  de  Musois,  Yion,  and  others,  are  Ehone-flavoured 
wines,  a  little  above  the  second  qu^ty  of  Mauves,  and  ; 
bring  twenty-three  francs  the  hectolitre,  of  which  15,643  J 
are  made. 

The  better  wines  of  Toumon  augment  in  value  with  their  i 
age,  though  not  often  to  be  met  with  for  sale  when  old.  1 
The  best  will  keep  three  or  four  years  in  wood,  and  fifteen  I 
or  twenty  in  bottle.  1 

At  Argentiere  a  sparkling  or  moussetix  white  vrine  is  ^ 
made  by  the  following  process : — A  quantity  of  white  grapes 
is  selected,  and  exposed  on  planks  to  the  sun,  if  possible,  J 
for  four  or  five  days.  They  are  then  plucked  from  the  j 
stems  and  put  into  a  vat,  where  they  are  bruised  with  the  I 
hands  or  feet.  They  are  then  left  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  i 
hours,  to  give  time  to  the  skins  to  rise  and  separate  the  I 
murk  from  the  fiuid  parts.  The  wine  is  then  racked  into  I 
large  bottles,  which  are  decanted  every  two  days  until  the  * 
sensible  fermentation  is  terminated.  The  wine  being  then  | 
clear  is  put  into  very  strong  bottles,  which  on  the  foUowing 
day  are  corked,  tied,  and  se^ed. 

In  the  department  of  Tam,  part  ef  ancient  Languedoc, 
20,631  hectares  of  vines  are  grown,  producing  433,297  hec¬ 
tolitres,  or  21*00^  per  hectare,  valued  at  6,411,160  francs. 
The  wines  of  Albi  here  are  distinguished  by  those  of  the  hill 
and  plain.  The  former  may  be  called  a  tenth  more  valuable  in 
the  market  than  the  latter.  These  wines  are  Hght,  are  kept 
three  or  four  years  in  wood,  and  will  then  be  good  bottled 
for  fifteen  more.  Though  only  twelve  firancs  the  hectolitre 
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tft  the  vintage,  they  fetch  eighty  or  a  hundred  when  of  mature 
The  best  are  grown  at  Caizaguet,  St.  Juery,  and 
Conac.  The  best  wines  of  the  department  are  those  of 
Oaillac.  The  finest  quality  of  the  red  will  bear  transportation 
to  any  distance.  The  price  is  twenty-five  francs  the  hecto¬ 
litre  for  the  first  quality  of  the  red  of  G-aillac,  and  for  the 
second  quality  thirteen.  The  mean  price  of  the  best  white 
per  hectolitre  is  thirty  iGrancs,  and  the  second  quality  twelve. 

To  mature  the  red  wines  of  G-aillac,  six  or  eight  years  in 
wood  are  required,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  bottle,  in  which 
latter  state  they  are  rarely  sold.  These  wines  will  keep 
good  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  years.  It  is  not  advantageous 
to  buy  the  wines  mature  in  wood  from  the  hands  of  the 
grower,  unless  some  stipulated  agreement  is  made  before- 
aand.  As  already  observed  in  respect  to  other  wines,  the 
price  the  second  year  in  wood  is  equal  to  or  above  the  half 
of  the  mean  vintage  cost  in  addition. 

The  department  of  the  Tam  and  Garonne,  part  of  ancient 
Languedoc  and  Quercy,  has  23,168  hectares  of  land  in  vines. 
The  quantity  of  wine  is  calculated  at  264,360  hectolitres,  or 
11*404  per  hectare,  valued  at  3,035,700  francs. 

Besidtos  the  common  tart  sorts  of  wine  made  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  of  the  class  called  by  the  French  vinades,  or 
piquettes^  reckoned  very  good  of  the  kind  in  quality,  196,000 
hectolitres  of  ordinary  character  are  made,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  is  sent  to  Bourdeaux,  to  mingle  with  other  wines  of  less 
body  and  colour. 

At  Montauban  the  wines  are  distinguished  into  those  of 
the  hills,  the  plain,  and  the  cances,  or  vins  de  cances  and  vig¬ 
nettes.  These  last  are  the  product  of  alleys  of  vines,  isolated 
on  ground  cultivated  in  husbandry,  most  commonly  on’ two 
lines  of  approach,  and  named  from  that  circumstance  cances, 
or  vignettes.  As  these  cances  draw  their  nourishment  from 
land  which  is  dressed  for  the  produce  of  husbandry,  the 
wine  is  of  very  bad  quality,  and  in  the  best  years  does  not 
bear  a  price  above  half  that  of  other  kinds  differently  culti¬ 
vated.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  such  a  mode 
of  growing  the  vine,  and  yet  custom  is  paramount  over  rea¬ 
son,  even  when  its  bad  effects  are  so  obvious.  The  price  of 
the  best  wines  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  francs.  The 
hill  wines  here  do  not  equal  those  of  the  plain ;  the  latter 
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haying  more  hody  and  colour,  though  they  are  leas  delicate 
than  the  former ;  their  highest  price  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  francs  the  hectolitre.  In  abundant  years  these 
wines  sometimes  fall  as  low  as  five  francs.  The  difference 
between  new  and  old  wine  is  fifty  per  cent.  The  hill  wines 
are  bottled  at  two  years  old,  and  those  of  the  plain  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  The  latter  will  keep  thirty  or  forty 
years.  The  hiUs  of  Fran  and  Beausoleil,  and  the  plains  of 
ViUedieu,  Montbartier,  and  Campsas,  are  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  red  growths  of  Montauban.  The  best  white  kinds 
are  those  of  Aveyron  and  Tam,  particularly  those  called 
Aussac. 

The  best  wines  at  Moissac  are  those  of  Yiarose,  the  Mag- 
deleine,  and  Boudon,  and  those  from  Pardigues,  ViUedieu, 
Campsas,  Fabas,  with  the  higher  part  of  Castel  Sarrasin. 
These  wines  are  hiU  wines.  The  secondary  CTowtbs  are 
from  the  plains  and  cances,  which  here,  planted  in  double 
rows,  maj^  the  limits  of  the  fidds.  llie  first  of  the  hill 
growths  have  colour,  strength,  and  a  slight  taste  of  the 
raspberry,  and  wiU  keep  a  long  while.  Their  mean  price  is 
eighteen  or  twenty  francs.  Those  of  the  second  quauty  seU 
for  ten  only.  There  are  two  qualities  of  white  wine,  one 
ordinary,  and  the  other  only  fit  for  the  distiUery. 

In  the  department  of  Aude,  also  part  of  Languedoc,  there 
are  36,064  hectares  of  vines,  producing  601,775  hectolitres, 
at  16*68f  per  hectare,  and  valued  at  6,326,136  franca.  AU 
the  wine  produced  here  is  consumed  in  France. 

The  wine  of  Castelnaudary  is  consumed  in  the  arrcmdisse- 
ment  of  that  name :  a  sour,  bad-coloured  wine,  only  about 
ten  francs  the  hectolitre  in  price.  The  wines  of  Carcassonne 
are  nearly  aU  used  in  the  distiUery.  The  wines  of  Narbonne 
are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Being  hot  and  high  coloured, 
they  are  sometimes  taken  at  table  when  aged ;  their  prices 
vary  from  ten  to  thirty  francs.  The  prime  wines  of  the  de¬ 
partment  are  those  oi  Limoux,  which  many  persons  prefer 
either  to  Bourdeaux  or  Burgundy,  as  ordinary  wines.  They 
are  of  the  most  agreeable  t^te,  and  tolerable  in  quality,  but 
wiU  not  keep.  They  bring,  on  the  average,  fourteen  mmcs 
the  hectoUtre. 

In  the  canton  of  Limoux  the  wine  caUed  Blanquette  de 
Limoux  is  made  from  the  blanquette  grape.  The  fruit  is 
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tnmsported  firom  the  vine  to  the  house  of  the  grower,  where 
it  is  left  four  or  fire  dajs  upon  boards,  that  the  saccharine 
pimciple  may  have  time  to  reach  a  perfect  state.  Women 
are  employed  to  pick  out  the  unripe  or  rotten  &uit.  The 
grapes  are  then  gathered  &om  the  stems,  trodden,  and  the 
mnirt  passed  through  a  sieve,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  bar- 
ids  holding  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  litres. 
Five  or  six  days  afterwards  the  wine  is  cleared,  by  passing 
it  through  filters  of  cloth,  of  a  fine  texture,  and  then  back 
into  the  same  barrels,  which  are  previously  well  cleansed. 
The  bunghole  is  slightly  closed,  care  being  taken  not  to 
dose  it  securely  untd  there  is  no  longer  any  sensible  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  for  a  term  of  five  or  six  days  generally  after  the 
barrelling.  The  wine  is  bottled  at  the  full  moon  in  the 
March  following.  This  wine  sparkles  and  effervesces,  and, 
according  to  local  partiality,  well-nigh  equals  Champagne, 
though  mw  strangers  would  be  inclined  to  confirm  such  a 
jud^ent. 

Bie  department  of  Herault,  a  part  of  Languedoc,  has 
91,941  hectares  of  vines,  producing  1,713,600  hectolitres,  or 
18-63^  per  hectare,  and  valued  at  17,797,407  francs.  Cette 
is  the  principal  port  for  exportation. 

Montpellier  produces  the  wine  called  St.  George  d’Orgues, 
much  of  which  is  exported  to  the  [North.  It  is  a  good  wine. 
An  arpent  of  thirty  acres  in  a  dry  soil,  such  as  St.  George,  St. 
Dr^zeii,  Longlade,  and  others,  gives  a  hogshead  of  forty  francs’ 
value  in  wine.  But  an  arpent  of  good  com  land  will  produce 
five  hogsheads,  at  forty-five  francs,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  frmics.  Montpellier  and  Cette  are  the  ports  of  exporta¬ 
tion,  and  from  this  department  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  exported 
I  to  Italjr,  G^enoa,  and  the  North.  These  wines  are  commonly 
'  called  in  the  trade  wines  de  cargaison.  The  wine  of  St. 

'  Geor^  d’Orgues  has  bouquet,  lively  colour,  and  spirit.  Its 

Kis  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  francs  the  muid  of  seven 
>litres,  cask  included,  or  twenty-three  francs  and  a  half 
per  hectolitre.  The  vineyard  of  St.  George’s  is  510  hectares, 
and  the  produce  about  3690  hectolitres.  The  favourite 
growths  are  called  Serres,  Poujols,  Cabrides,  and  those  of  the 
road  of  Celleneuve. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  wines  called  wines  of  St.  Drezeri 
and  St.  Christol,  where  they  fetch  nineteen  or  twenty  francs 
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the  hectolitre.  A  third  class  exists,  noted  only  for  spirit,  want 
of  fineness,  and  flinty  taste,  though  in  the  latter  quality 
equalled  by  the  second  class,  selling  at  twelve  fhincs  the  hec¬ 
tolitre.  A  fourth  class  is  called  Chaudiere  wine,  from  its 
large  proportion  of  alcohol.  Wines  to  imitate  Port,  Sherry, 
M^eira,  and  Figueras,  are  made  in  the  Herault  and  vicinily. 
They  are  successful  imitations,  highly  brandied,  of  the  hot 
wines  drunk  in  England ;  and,  being  cheaper,  are  exported 
thither  by  way  of  Cette,  well  repaying  the  experiment  as 
genuine  Oporto. 

There  are  here  two  white  wines,  the  clairette  and  picardan, 
so  called  from  the  plants  which  produce  them.  They  are 
dry,  or  sweet,  according  to  the  soil.  The  sweet  fetch  twenty- 
five  francs,  the  dry  seventeen. 

The  muscadine  wines  of  this  department  are  divided  into 
two  qualities.  The  first  comprehends  those  of  Frontignac 
and  of  Lunel.  These  are  luscious,  fine,  spirituous,  and  sweet ; 
the  Lunel  is  the  lightest.  Their  mean  price  is  fifty-four 
francs  and  a  half.  There  are  490  hectares  of  vine* ground  of 
Frontignac,  and  only  ninety  of  Lunel,  which  give,  on  an 
average,  4060  hectolitres,  or  only  seven  per  hectare.  The 
vine-ground  of  Montbazin,  which  affords  muscadine  wine  of 
the  second  quality,  is  little  more  productive,  yielding  1600 
hectolitres  from  160  hectares.  The  mean  price  is  thirty-seven 
francs. 

The  red  wines  remain  three  years  in  wood,  are  annually 
racked,  and  will  keep  five  or  six  in  bottle.  The  dry  white 
wines  will  keep  from  ten  to  twenty  years ;  the  sweet  five  or 
six,  after  being  three  or  four  in  wood. 

The  muscadine  wines,  after  being  two  years  in  wood,  will 
keep  twenty  or  twenty-five  in  bottle :  when  old,  they  resemble 
Malaga.  Their  price  does  not  augment  by  age  more  than 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  francs.  There  is  a  red  Frontig- 
iiac,  carrying  a  very  high  price ;  only  ten  or  fifteen  hogsheads 
of  which  are  made. 

At  Beziers  there  is  a  red  wine  named  wine  of  Alicant,  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  grape  6o  called.  The  price  is  eleven  or  twelve 
francs,  and  it  is  bought  up  by  the  merchants  of  Cette  for 
mingling  with  other  kinds. 

Muscatel,  or  muscadine  wine,  is  grown  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  thousand  hectolitres  at  Beziers ;  the  best  near  Ma- 
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laussan.  It  sells  for  forfy-four  francs,  and  is  reckoned 
next  after  Frontignac  and  liimel.  There  are  several  other 
wines,  but  of  a  common  kind,  produced  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  department  of  the  Var,  part  of  ancient  Provence,  is 
supposed  to  give  about  693,4^  hectolitres  of  Tsdne.  From 
the  mode  of  planting  the  vines  intermingled  with  olives,  and 
the  distance  of  the  ^nts  from  each  other,  no  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  can  be  given.  These  wines  are  thought  little  of  in 
France ;  but  some  of  them,  from  their  low  prices,  are  exported 
to  places  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  Malgue  the  wine  of  that 
name  is  strong,  has  an  agreeable  bouquet,  and  good  taste,  and 
forms  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  remark.  Second  to  this 
wine  is  that  of  Eivesaltes  (not  that  so  celebrated,  which  is 
made  only  in  the  Pyrenees  Orientales)  ;  very  little  of  either 
of  these  lands  is  grown.  The  climate  favours  the  vine,  but 
the  cultivators  are  grossly  negligent. 

The  name  of  wines  of  the  Gaude  is  given  to  those  which 
are  the  produce  of  Cagnes  and  St.  Laurent  du  Var.  They  are 
hardy,  and  will  keep  long.  There  is  a  wine  at  Antibes  which 
is  considered  delicate  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  it  ranks 
only  as  an  ordinary  wine,  and  only  sells  for  forty  or  fifty 
firancs  when  long  kept  in  bottle. 

The  department  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  formerly  called 
Eoussillon,  has  29,913  hectares  of  vines,  giving  343,963  hec¬ 
tolitres  of  wine,  or  11*50  per  hectare,  valued  at  7,164,612 
francs,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  produced  in  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Perpignan  and  C6ret.  A  great  quantity  is  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  neighbourhood.  Much  goes  into  Spain, 
which  borders  upon  the  department.  Paris,  Italy,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia,  also  take  these  wines.  The  merchants  buy  the 
muscadines  of  Eivesaltes,  a  town  about  four  miles  from  Per¬ 
pignan,  and  nearly  all  the  white  wines,  either  to  export  pure, 
or  to  mix  with  others. 

The  quantity  of  Eivesaltes  muscadine  made  is  about  sixty- 
five  hogsheads  per  annum.  When  sold  it  bears  a  very  high 
price.  It  is  lighter  on  the  stomach  than  Frontignac,  and  its 
sweetness  is  peculiarly  agreeable  on  the  palate.  The  soil  on 
which  it  is  grown  is  diy  and  granitic,  and  appears  as  if  it  were 
incapable  of  supporting  vegetation  of  any  kmd. 

The  vines  most  cultivated  at  Eivesaltes,  besides  the  mus¬ 
cadine,  are  the  grenache,  mataro,  and  crignane,  for  the  choicest 
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exported  wines.  The  pique-pouille  noir,  the  pique-pouille 
gns,  the  terret  and  blanquette,  give  wine  clear  and  good,  but 
the  wines  destined  to  keep  require  nicety  in  selecting  the 
plant.  The  mataro  is  the  regular  bearer  as  to  quantity ;  the 
other  sorts  are  sometimes  abundant,  often  scanty  in  produce, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  irregular  in  bearing.  In  general, 
however,  the  vineyards  are  planted  with  ten  or  twelve  species 
of  plant,  which  are  more  or  less  esteemed  for  mixing.  The 
new  vineyards  are  formed  wholly  of  the  crignane,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  black,  saccharine,  rough  to  the  taste,  and  full  of  mu¬ 
cilage.  The  mataro,  of  which  others  are  exclusively  made,  is 
very  black,  more  saccharine,  and  gives  out  much  spirit.  The 
black  grenache,  of  which  entire  vineyards  consist,  is  remark¬ 
ably  sweet,  spirituous,  strongly  impregnated  with  aroma,  and 
is  used  to  temper  the  fire  of  the  other  species.  The  mixture 
of  these  three  kinds,  in  which  the  last  species  forms  a  third, 
and  the  second  a  quarter  part,  gives  a  product  of  late  years 
assorting  best  with  the  character  of  the  wine  in  demand,  and 
therefore  is  that  which  cultivators  labour  most  to  carry  to  per¬ 
fection.  There  is  a  species  of  grape  called  the  white  grenache, 
of  Eodes-en-Conflent,  a  most  valuable  species,  little  cultivated, 
because  it  requires  considerable  time  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
The  muscadine  of  Eivesaltes  is  made  from  this  plant,  as  well 
as  from  three  varieties  besides,  the  Alexandrian  muscadine, 
the  round  white,  and,  before  all,  the  St.  Jaques. 

The  vintage  of  the  muscadine  grape  begins  at  the  end  of 
September,  or  the  first  week  in  October,  and  is  performed  at 
two  separate  periods.  The  time  is  always  chosen  when  the 
dew  is  dried  up,  and  the  grape  and  earth  are  become  wann 
from  the  solar  rays.  At  the  first  gathering,  the  ripe  grapes 
only  are  taken,  and  placed  separately  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
where  they  are  left  until  they  are  dried  or  shrivelled  up,  after 
which  they  are  taken  away,  and  immediately  replaced  by  the 
second  gathering.  The  fruit  is  then  trodden  and  pressed. 
Some  siifler  the  fruit  to  dry  upon  the  stem  before  the  gather¬ 
ing  takes  place.  Others  take  it  home,  and  place  it  on  hurdles, 
exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  ;  while  it  is  the  custom  with  a  few 
to  keep  it  five  or  six  days,  piled  up  in  wooden  vessels. 

The  must  produced  by  the  treading  and  pressing  is  very 
thick.  It  is  put  into  barrels  to  ferment.  Very  frequently 
the  wine  is  delivered  to  the  merchant  after  being  in  the 
barrels  only  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  without  being 
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ideured  of  tiie  dregs.  If  not  sold,  it  is  racked  a  month  or 
two  after  the  pressing,  and  the  dregs  are  then  found  to  be 
TOT  OQnsiderf^le. 

greater  part  of  the  other  white  wines  are  made  from 
the  spNecies  of  grape  called  blanquette,  which  is  picked  out  at 
ike  viiitage  mm  the  red  &uit  with  which  it  is  mingled. 
Sivesaltes  furnishes  most  of  these  wines.  The  vintage  is 
otnnpleted  at  one,  and  not,  as  with  the  muscadine  grape,  at 
two  pickings.  Some  growers  leave  the  whole,  with  the  stems 
and  skins,  to  ferment  twenty-four  hours  in  the  vat.  There 
se  two  qualities  of  these  wines,  one  dry  and  the  other 
hscious.  The  same  grape  produces  both ;  the  soil  alone 
ttosing  the  difference.  The  soils  abounding  in  stone  and 

rrts,  such  as  St.  Cyprien,  Panissac,  Lacombe- Global,  Mas 
la  Garigue,  and  Lejas,  at  Eivesaltes,  give  the  luscious 
white  wine.  The  soils  purely  argillaceous,  or  calcareous, 
yield  the  dry.  As  the  last  kind  is  little  in  demand,  they  tiy 
to  obtain  a  luscious  wine  from  the  blanquette  grape,  which  is 
gathered  when  well  ripened,  and  exposed  on  the  warm  earth 
to  the  full  action  of  the  sun  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Eight 
hundred  hectares,  planted  mth  the  blanquette,  each  produce 
about  twelve  hectolitres  of  wine. 


Good  Qrenache  wine  is  made  in  the  communes  of  Banyuls 
BUT  Mer,  CoUioure,  Port  Vendres,  and  some  in  the  canton  of 
Eivesaltes.  This  wine  is  not  usually  suffered  to  ferment  on 
the  murk.  K  it  is  suffered  to  do  so  at  all,  it  is  never  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  fermentation  takes  place 
•in  the  cask,  and  when  it  is  eight  or  ten  years  old,  it  is  soft, 
generous,  and  delicate.  Wlien  it  is  suffered  to  ferment  on 
Sie  murk  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  the  wine  is  longer  clear¬ 
ing  itself,  is  more  generous,  and  acquires  in  age  a  ^e  topaz 
•colour.  It  is  ten  or  tvv^elve  years  attaining  full  perfection. 
It  then  takes  the  designation  of  rancio,  or  rusty,  or,  as  some 
■call  it,  tawny.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  wines  of  Eoussil- 
lon  as  commonly  denominated,  by  its  lusciousness  and  par¬ 
ticular  aroma.  Only  about  three  hundred  hectolitres  of 
Grenache  wine  are  manufactured.  The  residue  of  the  grapes 
grown  is  thus  mingled  with  the  other  species  in  the  vats. 

Malvasia  and  Macabeo  wine  are  made  by  one  or  two  per¬ 
sons  in  the  canton  of  Eivesaltes  with  the  grapes  of  those 
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names.  Very  little  is  manufactured,  simply  as  a  family  pro- 
yision ;  they  are  rarely  met  with  for  sale. 

Bed  wine  is  seldom  made  in  this  part  of  France  in  o^n  vats, 
but  in  large  vessels,  called  tonneaux  a  portes^  into  which  the 
product  of  the  press,  murk  and  all,  is  introduced  by  a  square 
opening.  It  has  a  tight  cover,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
hole,  to  give  vent  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  disengaged  during 
the  fermentation,  favouring  the  condensation  of  a  great  part 
of  the  gas,  which  fills  the  void  left  between  the  top  of  the 
vessel  and  the  contents.  Thus,  by  pressing  on  the  murk,  it 
prevents  a  too  rapid  fermentation,  but  slackens  when  the  fer¬ 
mentation  is  complete,  preserves  the  aroma  of  the  wine  and 
a  part  of  the  alcohol,  wnich  exhale  with  difficulty,  keeps  from 
the  action  of  the  air  the  upper  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
vessel,  which  is  constantly  bathed  in  the  liquor,  prevents  its 
acquiring  acidiiy,  and  contributes  to  extract  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  skins.  When  the  wine  is  deemed  perfect,  it  is 
drawn  off  by  a  cock,  and  the  murk  is  taken  out  W  a  door  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  towards  the  front.  Gme  door  is 
supported  and  crossed  by  two  transverse  stays,  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior,  which  are  secured  by  strong  screws. 

The  wines  of  Banyuls,  CoUioure,  and  Port  Vendres,  are 
commonly  purchased  at  the  time  of  the  vintage  by  the  Paris 
merchants,  who  generally  attend  for  that  purpose.  These 
merchants  buy  most  of  the  other  growths  which  go  out  of 
the  department.  The  wines  are  not  drawn  oflT  before  the 
sale,  when  it  is  not  delayed  until  the  March  after  the 
vintage,  as  at  that  time  the  red  wines  are  always  racked. 
In  general  it  is  done  but  once,  and  then  only  for  the  wine 
which  is  designed  to  keep  long.  Some  growers,  however, 
do  it  a  second  time  in  the  March  following,  but  alw'ays  when 
the  weather  is  dry.  It  is  then  kept  until  it  takes  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  a  rcmcio,  whether  the  barrels  have  been  tapped  or 
not.  They  are  careful,  however,  to  put  them  in  a  cool  place, 
and  as  far  as  possible  from  a  road  or  street,  where  heavy  car¬ 
riages  pass.  The  longer  the  vrine  remains  in  the  cast  the 
better  it  becomes.  They  take  care  to  preserve  the  tartar, 
which  forms  an  interior  lining,  and  prevents  evaporation 
through  the  pores  of  the  wood.  A  common  custom  with 
such  as  keep  the  wine  by  them  to  acquire  age  is,  every  year 
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TfiS  some  bottles,  and  replace  them  with  younger 
the  same  vineyard.  The  new  wine  is  introduced  with 
1  and  pipe,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any  agita* 
the  fluid. 

vhite  wines,  and  the  muscadines,  are  bought  on  the 
mmediately  after  the  vintage,  l^ey  are  not  racked 
m  they  are  to  be  sold ;  and  when  not  sold  till  March, 
be  case  of  the  red  wines,  they  are  drawn  off.  It  is 
he  case  that  they  are  racked  a  second  time  before  the 
^en  intended  for  keeping,  they  are  racked  in  the 
of  March  the  two  flrst  years.  They  give  themselves 
r  concern  about  them,  and  never  use  anything  to  fine 

red  mnes  remain  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  wood ;  at  that 
Y  have  a  golden  tinge,  and  the  rcmcio  taste,  but  they 
yet  at  their  full  perfection.  They  constantly  deposit, 
ify  better  in  the  wood  than  the  bottle.  When,  after . 
il^n  years  in  wood,  they  are  bottled,  they  for  some 
ow  a  deposit  so  great,  that  even  then,  before  bringing 
table  in  France,  it  is  customary  to  decant  them, 
white  wines  are  bottled  at  two  years  old,  and  the 
ines  kt  four.  The  white  wines  will  keep  four  years  in 
after  that  time  they  lose  their  virtuew 
red  wines  and  the  muscadines  will  keep  more  than  a 
,  and  still  gain  in  quality.  A  French  gentleman,  on 
lority  of  Cavaleau  (M.  de  Fassa),  had,  between  thirty 
;y  years  ago,  some  in  his  cellar  that  was  made  the 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  1659.  He 
loped  to  leave  a  portion  of  it  to  his  children  in  equally 
nmtion,  though  the  best  part  of  two  centuries  old. 
ones  of  Eoussillon  are  generally  of  a  deep  colour, 
id  is  luscious,  spirituous,  and  nch  in  aroma,  used 
lly  for  exportation.  The  other  species  is  of  a  deep 
but  of  a  less  generous  quality,  and  is  consumed  at 
As  in  other  places,  the  same  kinds  of  wine  are  of 
qualities,  and  display  a  difference  in  their  taste,  colour, 
ngth,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
of  the  plant  predominating  in  the  vineyards  where 
grown.  These  wines  are  much  drunk  m  the  north 
36.  Inglis,  in  his  travels  in  Norway,  alludes  to  them 
rted  there  in  an  unadulterated  state — that  is,  not 
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brandied  to  imitate  wine  of  Oporto,  it  ffeeembla 

port,  he  observes  that  it  is  far  more  wholesome  than  i 
large  part  of  the  port  wine,  or  what  is  sold  as  such,  in  Sim 
land.  Some  of  the  wines  of  the  first  class  are  grown  in  t£ 
communes  of  Banyuls,  CoUioure,  and  Port  Vendres,  belbr 
mentioned.  Others,  of  which  a  part  of  the  growths  is  €■ 
ported,  come  from  the  same  locality,  and  from  the  neighbooi 
hood  of  Perpignan.  Th^  are  of  deep  colour,  and  very  sweel 
but  when  aged  they  take  a  golden  hue,  and  gain  a  most  del 
cate  and  agreeable  taste.  They  have  body  and  finenefll 
and  lose  their  deep  hue  in  eight  or  ten  years ;  hence  thsi 
golden  colour,  or  change  to  tawny.  They  have  the  peculki 
quality  that,  when  once  separated  from  their  drags,  they 
not  liable  to  be  spoiled,  though  the  casks  or  botl^  remaiJ 
but  partly  filled.  The  mean  produce  of  the  three  vineyanl 
is  15,807  nectolitras. 

A  wine  from  this  department  has  been  very  recently  intiEil 
duced  into  England,  It  is  a  firm-bodied  wine,  of  a  very  dGfl| 
colour,  with  a  fine  violet  tinge,  good  bouquet,  and  rich,  raij 
mellow  flavour.  The  growths  at  ten  or  a  dozen  years  freri 
the  vintage  much  resemble  good  port  of  an  old  vintage,  bn 
fresher.  They  are  smooth  on  the  palate,  and  have  the  i 
not  causing  acidity  in  those  temperaments  which  are  subjecti 
it  as  readily  as  port.  This  wine  is  not  a  factitious  French  p<a 
from  the  harbour  of  Cette,  or  it  would  not  have  merited  notifli 
It  is  a  genuine  production  called  Masdeu,  from  the  vineyss 
which  produces  it,  between  Perpignan  and  CoUioure.  Th 
vineyard  once  belonged  to  the  Eights  Templars,  and  aftei 
wards  to  the  Hospitallers.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  Ijaii 
work  as  long  ago  as  1273,  when  the  estate  was  sold  by  ii 
monastic  house  of  St.  Salvador  de  Cira.  The  buildings  of  tfa 
Templars  are  now  converted  to  farm  purposes,  and  contai 
the  cellars  where  this  wine  is  deposited.  It  is  shipped  fra 
Port  Yendres.  Yet  this  wine,  five  hundred  years  old,  was  ne 
to  England  till  1838.  The  house  of  Eobert  Selby  imported  i 
•one  year  into  England,  between  1836  and  1837,  no  less  tha 
1648  pipes  of  this  wine,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  fixed  in  tl 
English  market.  It  is  shipped  from  Port  Yendres  to  Engiaa 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  and,  like  a 
the  wines  of  that  part  of  France,  will  keep  to  a  great  ag 
Firmness  and  vinosity  of  a  very  perfect  kind  are  its  chars 
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]C8,*iirliilB  it  BO  much  resembleB  wine  of  the  genuine  kind 
parbo,  that  the  drinker  of  Portugal  wine  might  easily 
ne  he  partook  of  his  &vourite  beverage.  The  vine3wd 
Bsdeu  18  Ihe  property  of  the  well-known  bankers,  Messrs, 
nd.  The  grapes  used  are  principally  the  Gbenache, 
(nan,  and  Mai^o,  all  black.  The  vines  are  grown  on 
>laiiiB  or  on  gentle  slopes  open  to  the  south.  The  soil 
ony,  and  the  vines  are  set  in  the  quincunx  order.  The 
ice  is  about  six  or  seven  hogsheads  on  the  English 
The  wine  is  fermented  in  the  large  vessels  or  tuns  al- 
described.  It  is  kept  in  vats  of  considerable  size 
shelve  months  before  it  is  put  into  casks,  each  vat  hold- 
wo  or  three  thousand  gallons.  When  new,  it  is  deep- 
red,  sweet,  and  full  of  body. 

Oollioure,  which  is  situated  about  a  league  from  Port 
tres,  where  the  Masdeu  above  mentioned  is  shipped  off 
xportation,  both  dry  and  sweet  wines  are  made  of  very 
quality.  The  vineyards^  are  on  the  first  slopes  of  the 
oi  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  soil  schist,  with  a  slaty  gravel, 
lill  vineyards  are  aU  planted  terrace-fashion.  The  pro- 
is  less  than  on  the  plains ;  manure  is  never  used.  Near 
Dure  the  Cosperon  wine  is  made,  and  is  a  rich  liquem. 
rrspe  being  rendered  very  mature,  is  pressed,  but  not 
mt^,  and  to  the  must  a  very  large  proportion  of 
ly  is  added.  This  wine  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  con- 
d  in  France. 

e  wines  of  the  communes  of  Eivesaltes,  Espirande 
y,  Salses,  Baixas,  and  Peyrestortes,  as  well  as  that  of 
3a-Milar,  near  Perpignan,  are  wines  of  the  first  quality, 
though  inferior  somewhat  to  the  former,  equally  come 
r  the  denomination  of  wines  of  Boussillon.  They  are 
n  as  “wines  of  the  plains”  (vins  des plaines).  They 
mger  losing  their  colour  than  the  preceding  wines,  and 
)t,  therefore,  become  rancio  tiU  they  are  two  or  three 
1  older,  though  rarely  kept  for  that  purpose,  except  at 
^  in  the  commune  of  Eivesaltes.  These  wines  are  of 
consistence,  and  of  real  vinous  strength,  qualities  al- 
belonging  to  the  wines  of  EoussiUon.  They  are  high- 
red,  &tte,  luscious,  and  heady;  characteristics  which 
preserve  in  age.  The  mean  product  of  the  vineyards 
),640  hectolitres,  at  twenty-eight  francs.  There  are 
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about  44,000  hectolitres  of  wine  of  a  second  quality 
twenty-four  francs.  There  are  also  wines  that  are  st^ 
ferior,  hut  light  and  delicate,  grown  at  Terrats,  Comeill 
Eiviere,  Pezilla,  Latour,  and  other  places,  and  wines  infe 
to  them,  hut  they  are  not  exported. 

There  are  10,800  hectolitres  of  white  wine  in  this  ] 
vince,  which  are  of  the  first  quality,  and  sell  for  thirty  frai 
About  three  hundred  hectolitres  of  G-renache,  at  forty  fra 
and  the  same  of  muscadine,  at  eighty. 

The  gradation  in  the  prices  of  tne  red  wines  of  the  1 
quality  increases  so  much,  that  at  eight  years  old  they 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  ftancs  the  hectolitre,  and  ch( 
growths  frequently  reach  two  hundred.  The  price  hott 
which  is  only  done  when  orders  are  given  by  the  merchi 
is  from  one  franc  and  a  half  to  two  francs  the  bottle.  T 
old  has  been  known  to  bring  six  francs.  The  gradatioi 
muscadine  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  for  the  i 
three  years.  Old  brings  three  francs  the  bottle,  but  r 
rarely  thus  preserved,  except  in  families.  The  gradatioi 
the  Orenache  wines  is  the  same  as  in  the  red.  The  w 
wines  are  not  kept,  but  exported  or  consumed  immedia 
in  the  province. 

The  price  of  the  red  wine  of  Eoussillon  is  not  reguh 
by  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  crop.  The  cost  is  o 
higher  after  an  abundant  vintage  than  after  a  middling  i 
for  it  depends  upon  the  abundance  of  the  crop  in  the  m 
of  France  and  on  its  quality.  In  case  of  a  middling  vim 
in  the  North,  the  wines  of  Eoussillon,  from  their  stren 
are  bought  up  to  mingle  with  them,  and  impart  to  t 
bo^  and  fiavour. 

The  department  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees,  formerly  B4 
Navarre,  Basque,  and  the  Pays  de  Soule,  produces  s 
wines  of  good  quality,  generally  white ;  in  all  333,330  he 
litres,  valued  at  5,270,433  francs.  Of  these  wines 
afibrds  the  best ;  the  commune  of  Gkin  also  produces  wi 
styled  de  jprimeiir.  In  bhis  latter  commune  there  is  a  1 
vineyard  producing  *three  hectolitres  only,  the  wine  of  w’ 
sells  for  SIX  francs  a  bottle.  It  is  called  ^ye  Sicabaig,  1 
the  name  of  the  owner.  Before  the  revolution  it  beloi 
to  a  member  of  parliament  at  Pau,  who  sent  the  pro( 
every  year  to  the  king.  It  exhibits  a  remarkable  insti 
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tbe  unknown  qualities  of  the  soil,  which  give  a  superiority 
•  one  spot  oyer  all  around  it,  though  to  the  observer  the 
me  in  eveij  respect,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  can 
metrate. 


The  prices  of  the  wines  of  Pau  vary  from  twenty-five 
»  seventeen  francs  the  hectolitre.  The  wines  styled  de 
riineffr,  being  of  the  first  class,  and  keeping  a  long  time, 
value  auments  in  proportion.  At  fifteen  years  old, 
first  growths  of  Juran9on  and  dan  bring  tw'o  hundred 
cs  the  hectolitre.  A  wine-grower  at  dan,  M.  Pons, 
.  a  barrel  of  his  wine,  thirty  years  old,  for  twelve  hun- 
francs.  It  must  be  admitted  that  great  attention  is 
L  here  to  the  manufacture  of  the  wines.  The  rintages 
\  fiequently  prolonged  to  the  end  of  November,  and  even 
leemW,  at  Juran9on,  particularly  for  the  wlnte  wines, 
‘  are  superior  to  the  red,  and  have  a  perfume  like  the 

_j. 

Hie  department  of  the  Hautes  P^^nees,  formerly  the 
llfiiem  part  of  dascony,  is  of  a  soil  in  general  too  elevated 

Km  very  superior  wines;  yet  278,063  hectolitres  are 
ced  in  this  department,  averaging  19'45  per  hectare. 
Ikese  wmes  bear  a  low-price,  and  are  oflow  quality.  Those 
FAigeles  and  Bagneres  bring  only  ten  francs  the  hectolitre. 
k»e  Tarbes  fetch  eighteen  francs  the  hectolitre,  and  arc 
t  best ;  generous,  coloured,  and  tolerably  clear.  They  are 
Boduced  in  the  canton  of  Castelnau-Riviere-Basse,  under 
to  general  denomination  of  wine  of  Madiran  (vin  de  Ma- 
Sns).  They  are  not  sold  until  they  attain  the  age  of  four 
tow,  and  those  of  the  first  quality  alone  are  bottled.  They 
Bill  keep  well  for  twelve  years ;  alter  that  period  they  alter 
inch,  burning  dry  and  heady.  Some  have  been  known  to 
tonp  for  twenty  years.  The  want  of  a  facility  of  carriage 
tom  these  wines  little  known  out  of  the  department, 
ktoie  of  them  were  formerly  exported  to  the  colonies  from 
liwonne. 

Ihere  are  some  poor  white  wines  made  in  this  department, 
te  they  will  not  keep  above  a  year  or  two. 


WINES  OF  THE  GIBONDE. 

Under  the  denomination  of  the  wines  of  the  Gironde  are 
oduded  those  of  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Bourdeaux,  in 
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some  directiaiis  for  many  leagues  in  extent.  Of  all  tT 
wines  of  France  these  are  most  familiar  to  foreigners  hejoi 
the  seas,  being  e^orted  in  the  largest  quantities.  The  d 
partment  of  the  Gironde  is  part  of  ancient  Gascony,  and 
rich  in  the  produce  of  the  vine.  In  the  quantity  produce 
in  the  variety,  in  quality,  and  value  taken  together,  it  staiij 
the  first  district  in  France,  and  in  a  commercial  point 
view  it  is  the  most  important. 

With  a  minuteness,  which  the  reader  will  readily  appi 
ciate,  details  respecting  the  wines  of  Bourdeaox  are  giv< 
here  on  account  of  their  being  so  much  used  in  Englao 
and  curiosity  being  on  that  account  more  aHve  respectii 
them  than  any  of  the  other  wines  of  France. 

The  extent  of  vineyard  ground  in  the  department  of  tl 
Gironde  is  no  less  than  137,002  hectares,  or  342,505  acre 
Some  state  that  the  number  of  hectares  of  vineyards 
141,221,  embracing  every  kind  and  sort  of  vine  emtivakU 
used.  Of  these,  46,931  appertain  to  the  arrondissement  ' 
Bourdeaux  alone.  The  arrondissement  of  Bazas  has  54^ 
hectares  of  vine  ;  Blaye,  16,830 ;  Liboume,  30,996 :  Lesparf 
18,050;  Eeole,  18,709.  Their  total  product  in  wine 
2,805,476  hectolitres,  or  73,643,725  gallons,  at  18*72|-  p 
hectare  ;  a  prodigious  quantity,  valued  at  no  less  a  sum  thi 
49,177,454  francs,  or  2,007, 398Z.  sterling.  Of  this,  on 
half  in  value  is  grown  in  the  arrondissements  of  Bourdeai 
and  Lesparre  alone.  In  some  years  the  produce  has  reach< 
360,000  tuns. 

Of  the  2,805,476  hectolitres  above  mentioned,  1,864,46 
or  204,436^  tuns  are  disposable,  the  rest  is  distilled,  or  drui 
in  the  provmce.  It  is  computed  in  France  that  a  third  mo 
in  quantity,  beyond  that  grown  in  the  province,  is  export 
from  Bourdeaux.  This  is  drawn  by  the  merchants  fro 
Spain,  and  from  other  departments  of  France,  such  as  the  Ja 
Lot  and  Garonne,  Baute  Garonne,  and  others,  and  is  mingl 
with  the  genuine  wines  of  the  Bordelais  for  the  foreq 
market ;  it  therefore  must  be  added  to  the  wines  export 
from  the  department.  The  traffic  in  these  and  other  win 
by  sea  from  Bourdeaux  is  very  great,  beiug  nearly  500, CH 
hectolitres  per  annum. 

The  value  of  wine  estates  is  very  considerable  in  this  d 
partment.  The  Mouton  estate,  of  135  acres  English,  brougl 
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wl8d0,  3591.  per  acre.  The  Lafitte,  of  262  acres,  brought 
vK  4b.  per  acre  as  long  ago  as  1803.  Ere^  acre  of  the 
VUoc  estote  is  worth  firam  60/.  to  70/.,  taking  the  entire 

4  Dto  diBtiicts  or  arrondissements  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
miozme  come  that,  one  of  which,  that  of  Liboume,  is  situated 
W  tile  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  ^ing  from  the  north-west  to 
Ik  Bonth-eastw  Of  these  districts,  that  of  Blaye  produces 
Wl5  hectolitres  of  wine,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  two 
vadzed  francs  the  tun  ;*  the  rest  m^  average  one  hundred 
The  wines  of  the  canton  of  Bourg,  or  Bourgeois, 
wBot  so  deepty  coloured  as  those  of  Blaye,  but  they  are  of 
Jpd  quality.  They  should  be  kept  eight  or  ten  years  before 
Wf  are  drunk.  They  were  once  esteemed  above  those  of 
Vnoc^  though  now  they  rank  in  repute  only  with  the  inferior 
>lyi  ^  the  Litter  chiBa.  In  a  good  year  they  have  stren^h, 
vioe  eokmr,  and,  by  keeping,  lightness ;  together  with  a 
Jm  of  the  almond.  The  vine  plants  most  cultivated  in  the 
Vkon  of  Bourg  are,  the  merlot,  the  carminet,  the  mancin,  the 
Wntaiifir,  thepetito  chalosse  noire,  and  in  poor  soils  the 
wkmgeau.  The  le  ^tit  and  gros  verdot  are  cultivated  in 
ikPalus,  or  alluvial  land  situated  between  the  Garonne  and 
wrdogne,  consisting  of  river  flints  and  alluvial  deposits, 
pence  the  “wines  of  the  Palus.”  The  Palus  of  Dordogne 
hnduces  wines  superior  to  those  of  Liboume,  which  are  from 
soil,  and  of  light  quality.  These  latter  wines  are  grown 
«  Gastillon,  St.  Poi,  Branne,  Coutras,  and  Guitres,  in  that 
tnmdissement. 

The  hill  wines,  or  vins  de  cote,  manufactured  in  that  neigh- 
boinhood,are  of  a  superior  quality  to  the  foregoing ;  such  are 
lose  oi  Pronsadais,  Neac,  Lussac,  St.  Estephe,  De  Puisse- 
ndn,  and  Montagne.  With  this  quality  of  wines  also  may 
n  ranked  those  grown  on  the  level  grounds  where  the  soil  is 
Bud  and  gravel,  with  earth  and  c^carious  elements.  The 
kd  in  which  it  is  presumed  the  most  silicious  matter  exists, 
teems  the  most  favourable  to  the  vine  in  the  Gironde.  The 
unes  in  repute,  such  as  those  of  Pommerol  and  of  the  en- 
irens  of  Lmoume,  as  well  as  some  places  in  Lussac,  Absac, 
ind  St.  Denis,  are  grown  in  sand  and  gravel.  These  belong 
0  the  most  distiuguished  hilly  sites,  as  also  those  of  St. 
*  Thii  isa  nominal  measure  here  of  four  barrels  or  lu^heads. 
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Emilion,  Genon,  and  Barbe-Blanche,  near  St.  Emilion,  < 
sidered  the  finest.  Among  this  class,  Genon  and  St.  Emi 
are  most  regarded.  The  wines  grown  on  pure  quartz 
sands  with  aUuyial  matter,  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  ver} 
toxicating.  In  respect  to  site  in  Medoc,  the  south-east 
declivities  of  hills  are  preferred. 

But  two  names  are  given  to  different  qualities  of  wi 
from  the  hills  in  this  district,  vim  fm^  or  fine  wines,  and  \ 
de  cStes,  or  hill  wines.  Of  the  first,  51,660  hectolitres  ma} 
reckoned  the  average  produce,  and  of  the  second,  103,£ 
The  common  wines,  in  addition,  in  the  same  district,  i 
amount  to  154,980  hectolitres.  The  common  wines  hi 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  the  tun, 
eluding  the  Palus  wines.  The  hill  wines  from  one  hund 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  fine  wines  from  two  to  tl 
hundred  francs  in  abundant  years.  In  ordinary  a  tl 
more,  and  in  years  of  scarcity  nearly  double.  The  comi 
red  wines  are  bottled  a  year  or  two  after  the  vintage,  and 
in  perfection  in  three  or  four.  The  wines  of  the  hills 
bottled  three  years  after  the  vintage,  and  are  in  perfed 
at  ten,  while  those  of  St.  Emilion,  Genon,  Barbe-Blam 
Grenet,  and  Pommerol,  are  not  bottled  for  four,  five,  or 
years,  and  increase  in  excellence  for  twelve  more. 

The  age  of  wine  is  reckoned  in  Bourdeaux  \yjfeuilles^ 
leaves,  the  number  of  times  the  vine  has  fiowered  since  it 
made.  The  vine  cultivation  of  the  Gironde,  in  Medoc  ] 
ticularly,  is  very  superior.  The  vines  are  kept  low, 
trained  in  espalier  fashion.  In  the  Palus,  they  let  the  1 
mount  to  five  or  six  feet.  In  the  district  between  the 
seas,  the  vine  is  planted  of  late  years  enjouaiUs,  or  in  fum 
leaving  seven-eighths  of  the  land  for  com,  yet  yielding  n 
wine  than  in  the  old  mode.  The  quality  of  tne  wine  is  alv 
considered  to  depend  on  the  pains  taken  in  the  cultivatioi 
the  plant.  Sauterae  has  gained  its  reputation  by  moc 
labour.  The  vineyards  have  now  four  ploughings,  and  tl 
spade  turnings,  the  vines  being  in  single  rows. 

The  St.  Estephe  wine  has  an  aromatic,  violet-fiavoured 
fume.  That  of  Genon  is  fine,  light,  and  spirituous. 
Emilion  has  plenty  of  body,  and  superior  fiavour  and 
grance ;  and,  as  weU  as  the  wines  of  Bourg,  Toume,  and  t 
vicinity  generally,  acquire  fiavour  by  age,  and  a  more  pm 
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bouquet.  The  Bhipping  price  of  the  good  is  about  two  irancs 
Bie  bottle. 

Every  year  for  five  years  after  being  bottled,  the  hill  wine 
g^8  mly  francs  per  tun  in  price,  and  sixty  or  eighty  francs 
each  succeeding  year.  The  me  wines,  and  those  grown  on 
the  choicest  spots,  gain  yet  more ;  so  that,  when  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  they  fetch  from  two  thousand  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  mmcs  the  tun.  The  prime  St.  Emilion, 
Cenon,  and  Barbe-Blanche,  above  their  twelfth  year,  sell  for 
three  firancs  and  three  francs  and  a  half  the  bottle. 

The  best  hiU  wine  is  made  with  the  grape  called  noir  de 
piessac,  the  bochet,  and  the  merlot  and  carmenere. 

The  arrondissement  of  Edole  produces  only  common  wines, 
rt  the  price  of  a  himdred  and  thirty  francs  the  tun.  The 
best  of  these  wines  come  from  the  communes  of  Aubiac, 
YerdelaiB,  St.  Mexant,  St.  Andre  du  Bois,  and,  above  all, 
Oandiot. 

The  red  wines  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bazas  bring 
Mierally  a  less  price  still,  only  about  ninely-five  or  a  hundred 

francs. 

The  chain  of  high  hills  which  extends  itself  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gfaronne,  from  Ambares  to  the  arrondissement 
of  E4ole,  produces  wines  known  as  the  hill  wines  of  commerce. 
These  are  good  ordinary  wines,  and  little  more.  They  ac¬ 
quire  quidi^  by  age,  are  in  general  firm  and  of  good  colour, 
and,  out  of  Eiance,  are  principally  consumed  m  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  class  of  hill 
wines  the  merchants  of  Bourdeaux  comj^hend  also  the  vine¬ 
yards  on  the  Dordogne,  from  Blaye  to^onsac ;  but  only  as 
ordinary  wines,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Jervais,  St.  Andre 
de  Cubsac,  St.  Eomain,  Cadillac,  St.  Germain,  and  St.  Agnan, 
which  produce  somewhat  better  kinds.  The  communes  of 
Bassens  and  Cenon  give  the  best  hiU  wines,  which  are  most 
of  all  distinguished  by  their  colour.  Those  of  Floriac,  Bouillac, 
and  lia  Tresne,  are  not  so  good,  having  a  slight  earthy  taste. 
The  wines  of  Camblanes  resemble  those  o{  Bassens,  have 
more  body  and  colour,  but  are  less  capable  of  keeping, 
(^.uinsac,  Cambes,  and  Baurech  produce  but  little  red  wine 
^  (f  tolerable  colour,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  ordinary  quality. 

The  Palus  or  plain  grown  wines  have  been  already  alluded 
to.  The  vineyards  are  situated  on  rich  levels  upon  the  banks 
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of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne.  Pormerly  •the  best  vine 
plants  only  were  cnltivated  in  them,  but  now,  plants  more 
common,  but  more  productive,  have  been  substituted.  This 
is  to  be  lamented,  fer  the  good  quality  of  the  wines  has  de¬ 
teriorated  in  consequence.  These  wines  at  present  are,  not¬ 
withstanding,  high-coloured,  and  J&ee  from  any  earthy  taste, 
but  are  generally  a  little  moua^  as  the  Prench  style  it,  and 
rough ;  imperfections  excused  from  the  greatness  of  the  pro¬ 
duce.  By  age,  or  a  sea  voyage,  they  acquire  an  SOTeeable 
bouquet,  much  body,  and  ^vour.  They  should  ^  kept 
seven  or  eight  years  in  wood,  to  obtain  their  full  quality ; 
after  which  they  will  remain  good  a  long  time  in  bottle. 
The  vine  crops  of  the  Palus,  or  level  districts,  are  more  un¬ 
certain  than  those  of  other  soils  differently  situated.  The 
vines  are  supposed  to  be  rendered  more  sensible  of  at¬ 
mospherical  dfanges,  from  being  in  humid  low  land  during 
winter. 

The  Pains  district  is  classed  in  five  divisions.  The  first 
is  Qu^ryes,  on  alluvial  land,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  (Ja- 
ronne,  opposite  Chartrons,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  wines  grown  there  are  reckoned  the  first  in  quality  of 
the  class.  They  have  a  deep  tinge,  much  body,  and  acquire 
by  age  an  agreeable  bouquet  of  the  raspberry.  They  are 
often  mixed  with  weak  wines,  to  improve  their  body  and 
colour. 

Bassens  and  Mondferrand  grow  the  second  class  of  Pains 
wines,  and  are  from  forty  to  sixty  francs  per  tun  less  in 
price  than  those  of  Qu4ryea.  The  third  class  is  grown  in  the 
communes  of  Ambes,  Bouillac,  Camblanes,  Quinsac,  Les 
Yalentons,  St.  Gervais,  and  Bacalan.  The  fourth,  in  St. 
Loubes,  Jj&  Tresne,  Macau,  Beautiran,  and  Ison.  The  fifth 
in  St.  Gervais,  Cubsac,  St.  Eomain,  Asque,  and  the  Me  St. 
Georges. 

All  these  communes  produce  wines  of  good  body,  fine, 
and  high  coloured,  capable  of  bearing  a  sea  voyage  well 
They  are  gener^y  distmguished  as  wines  de  CargaUon^  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  largely  exported.  The  mean  prices  are 
three  hundred  and  thirty,  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  two 
hundred  francs  per  tun. 

The  district  styled  the  Graves,  from  the  soil  being  gravelly, 
composes  another  vine  growth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  G^ 
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ronne.  This  is  found  extending  tliree  leagues  to  the  south, 
and  two  to  the  west  of  Bourdeaux.  In  this  district  the  mer- 
lot,  three  varieties  of  carbenet,  orcarmenet,  the  verdot,  mel- 
beck,  halouzat,  and  massoutet  grapes,  produce  the  delicate 
Graves  wines.  They  are  generally  fiiller  in  body,  and  more 
coloured  and  vinous  than  flie  wines  of  Medoc,  but  the  last 
are  preferred  for  bouquet  and  flavour.  They  are  kept  six 
or  eight  years  in  the  cask,  according  to  the  temperat^e  of 
the  year  in  which  they  are  made.  They  keep  a  long  while, 
and  m  twenty  years  lose  nothing  of  their  ^od  quality. 

There  are  five  sites  where  the  better  wmes  of  the  Graves 
are  grown :  Merignac,  L^ognan,  Villenave  d’Omon,  Talence, 
and  Fessac.  The  first  pimuces  about  a  thousand  tuns  of 
agreeable  red  wine ;  while  L^ognan  gives  seven  hundred  tuns 
of  wine  more  firm  than  that  of  Merignac,  and  said  to  taste 
a  little  earthy.  These  have  a  good  body  and  colour,  but  are 
leas  smooth  on  the  palate  than  the  others.  Formerly,  these 
wines  were  exported  to  Ireland,  but  at  present  they  are  sent 
principally  to  the  north  of  Europe.  About  five  hundred 
tons  (n  r^  wine  are  grown  at  Vulenave  d^Omon,  but  it  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  foregoing  districts,  having  less  body. 
The  excellent  qualities  of  the  white  wine  made  there  have 
gained  for  it  a  reputation  well  deserved.  Talence  produces 
'  about  eight  hundred  tuns  of  red  wine,  ranking  with  that  of 
the  second  or  third  quality  of  Passac.  This  last  district  of 
the  Graves  yields  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  tuns, 
generally  of  a  lively  and  brilliant  colour,  with  more  body 
than  the  wines  of  Medoc,  but  less  bouquet,  raciness,  and 
fineness.  The  first  growth  of  this  noted  commune  is  Chateau 
Haut  Brion,  half  a  league  south-west  from  Bourdeaux.  The 
»  wine  here  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  the  three  first  growtlis 
of  Medoc,  although  its  character  has  been  injured  for  some 
years  from  the  employment  of  too  much  dressing.  The 
wines  of  Haut  Brion  are  not  bottled  until  six  or  seven  years 
after  the  vintage,  though  some  of  the  first  growths  may  be 
drank  at  five  years  old.  The  flavour  resembles  burning  seal- 
'  ing-wax  ;  the  bouquet  savours  of  the  violet  and  raspberry. 

Qradigpan,  Martillac,  La  Brede,  Beautiran,  Castres,  St. 
Selve,  and  Portets,  to  the  south  of  Bourdeaux,  fiimish  the 
wines  known  as  the  small  red  Graves  wines  (petits  vim  rouges 
des  Ghaves).  These  are  ordinary  wines,  some  of  which  im- 
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prove  greatly  by  age.  The  merchants  of  Bourdeanx  compre¬ 
hend  under  the  foregoing  name  the  common  wines  of  Cau- 
deran,  Bouscat,  Bruges,  and  ^sines,  generally  sold  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  that  city. 

The  next,  and  fourth  district  of  the  Bordelais,  is  that  of 
Medoc,  the  most  important  of  all  for  its  extent  and  the 
quality  of  its  produce.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  large  triangle, 
of  which  the  summit  is  acute,  formed  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
G-ironde,  close  to  its  mouth,  and  the  western  shore  of  the 
ocean  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Gttscony.  The  base  is 
an  oblique  line  drawn  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne  at 
La  Teste,  passing  by  Blanquefort.  { 

The  Medoc  district  is  an  immense  plain,  divided  on  the  | 
side  of  the  Gironde  by  small  hills,  which  produce  the  best 
wine.  These  hills  are  covered  with  a  light  gravelly  soil,  in¬ 
termingled  with  flints  in  great  quantity,  of  an  oval  form,  j 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  whitish  grey  colour,  | 
jfrom  one  to  three  feet  deep,  below  which  is  found  a  dry  and 
compact  red  earth  intermmgled  also  with  flints.  The  second 
species  of  ground  occupied  by  vineyards  is  a  gravelly  sand.  , 
At  eighteen  inches  from  the  surface,  in  some  parts  of  this 
soil,  is  found  a  bottom  of  clay,  or  potter’s  earth ;  in  other 
places,  dead  sand.  A  mixture  of  mvel  and  soil  often 
occurs,  called  the  alios,  bounded  wini  ironstone,  not  very 
favourable  to  the  vine ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  penetrated  to 
make  the  vine  succeed  well,  that  the  moisture  may  descend 
beyond  the  roots.  Parts  of  the  same  vineyard  are  often 
good,  and  often  untractable  from  no  discoverable  cause.  In 
no  other  place  is  the  earth  more  varied  in  quality  or  in  pro¬ 
duct.  The  estates  also  are  much  divided. 

The  carbenet,  carmenet,  malbeck,  cioutat,  pied  de  perdrix, 
and  verdot,  are  the  plants  most  cultivated  m  the  plain  of 
Medoc.  The  wine,  when  in  perfection,  should  be  of  a  rich 
colour,  a  bouquet  partaking  of  the  violet,  very  fine,  and  of 
a  very  agreeaDle  flavour.  It  should  be  strong  without  in¬ 
toxicating  ;  revive  the  stomach,  and  not  afiect  the  head ; 
leaving  the  breath  pure,  and  the  mouth  fresh.  A  sea  voyage, 
fatal  to  some  of  the  best  wines  of  Prance,  does  not  alter  the 
quality  of  these  fine  wines  of  the  Gironde,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  observed  to  ameliorate  even  those  of  an  inferior 
class.  The  wines  of  Medoc,  however,  have  their  defects ; 
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one  of  the  principal  of  wlucli  is,  tliat  most  of  them  tend  to 
decomposition  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  though  some 
growths  will  last  ten  or  twelve  longer.  The  expenses  of 
wine  cultivation  in  Medoc  are  very  considerable.  A  vine¬ 
dresser  gets  If.  60c.  per  day.  An  experienced  labourer,  not 
domicil^,  from  2f.  to  2f.  25c.  The  wine-press  men  have 
50c.  more  than  others.  The  vineyards  are  often  cultivated 
by  a  wine-dresser  at  task-work,  who  receives  150f.  in  money, 
half  the  cuttings,  four  barrels  of  ^quette  *  wine,  a  lodging, 
and  a  small  garden.  On  the  Graves,  the  bargainer  or 
fria^aUeur  has  380f.  as  well  as  cutting,  wine,  lodging,  and 
garden ;  but  then  he  does  the  work  of  both  the  plough  and 
spade. 

The  first  commune  of  Medoc,  two  leagues  from  Bourdeaux, 
descending  the  river,  is  Blanquefort,  producing  a  thousand 
or  twelve  nimdred  tuns,  of  which  four  or  five  hundred  are 
white,  generally  known  as  white  wines  of  the  Graves.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  dry  and  agreeable,  and  do  not  want 
strength.  The  first  growth  of  this  district  is  Dariste,  for¬ 
merly  Dulamon.  The  red  wines  are  of  an  intermediate 
quality,  and  most  of  them  exempt  from  that  earthy  taste 
which  is  too  perceptible  in  some  of  the  hill  wines,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  low  lands.  Their  colour  is  good,  and  they 
have  a  bouquet,  which  is  not  developed  until  they  have  been 
some  time  m  bottle.  They  were  once  exported  to  America, 
but  are  now  consumed  for  the  most  part  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  second  commune,  Ludon,  produces  five  hun¬ 
dred  tuns  of  red  wine,  superior  to  that  of  Blanquefort.  This 
superiority  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  gravelly,  yet  some  portion  of  it,  though  a 
small  one,  is  marshy  and  alluvial.  The  Dutch  are  very  fond 
of  these  wines,  because  they  unite  the  qualities  to  which 
they  are  partial :  high  colour,  raciness,  and  an  aromatic  taste ; 
and  they  are  utterly  free  from  tartness,  a  defect  in  a  Dutch¬ 
man’s  view  for  whi^  nothing  can  compensate. 

Macau  is  the  next  commune,  situated  in  a  plain,  two-thirds 
of  which  are  Graves,  and  one-third  Palus,  or  alluvial.  The 
wine  produced  here  is  neither  as  agreeable  nor  racy  as  that 
of  Ludon.  It  has,  however,  a  deeper  colour,  and  good  body. 
Macau  produces  seven  or  eight  hundred  tuns  of  red  Graves, 
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and  about  two  thousand  of  Palus,  much  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  Grraves.  Labarde,  the  next  commune,  generally  gravel 
or  sand,  produces  thr^  hundred,  and  sometimes  four  hun¬ 
dred  tuns  of  superior  wine  to  that  of  Macau,  easily  obseir- 
able  in  its  body,  colour,  and  bouquet.  Cantenac,  the  fifth 
commune,  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  of 
which  the  product  is  firom  one  to  two  thousand  tuns.  These 
wines  are  of  exquisite  taste,  rivalling  the  best  in  MLedoc, 
whether  for  the  bouquet  or  raciness  which  characterises  them ; 
besides  which,  they  have  colour,  body,  and  are  agreeably  aro¬ 
matic. 

Margaux  produces  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
tuns.  The  soil  of  this  renowned  commune  is  gravelly,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  great  number  of  flints.  Its  vines  are  tne  most 
esteemed  in  the  whole  tract.  In  this  commune  is  grown  the 
famous  first  quality.  Chateaux  Margaux.  In  average  years 
about  eighty  tuns  of  the  first  growth,  and  twenty  of  the 
second,  are  aU  which  is  made.  The  wines  of  Margaux,  when 
in  perfection,  in  a  favourable  year,  have  great  fineness,  a 
rich  colour,  and  a  soft  bouquet,  balmy  to  the  palate.  They 
have  strength  without  being  heady,  and  leave  the  mouth 
cool.  These  wines  are  well  known  in  England,  though 
the  wine  of  the  first  quality  is  rarely  met  with  genuine  in 
this  country.  It  is  in  Margaux  also  that  the  wine  called 
Eausan  is  produced. 

The  wines  made  in  the  communes  of  Soussan,  Arcins,  La- 
marque,  Cussac,  Le  Taillan,  Lapian,  Arsac,  Castelnau,  Aven- 
san,  Moulis,  and  Lestrac,  differ  from  each  other,  though  in 
no  very  remote  degree.  Those  of  them  which  are  exported 
go  principally  to  Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe.  These 
communes  are  aU  in  the  Medoe  district,  and  in  the  arrondis- 
sement  of  Bourdeaux. 

St.  Julien  de  Eeignac,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lesparre, 
is  the  eighteenth  commune  of  the  Medoc  vine  country.  It 
produces  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  tuns  of  wines,  very 
inferior  to  those  of  Margaux.  They  have  a  peculiar  bouquet, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  wines  of 
Medoc.  Kept  five  or  six  years  in  wood,  they  attain  the 
character  of  good  wines.  The  inferior  growths  of  La  Bose 
and  Leorille  are  the  produce  of  this  commune. 

The  nineteenth  commune  of  Medoc  is  St.  Lambert,  pro- 
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dncing  six  or  seven  hundred  tuns  of  good  wines  of  nearly  the 
same  quality  as  those  of  St.  Julien.  In  this  commune  is 
made  we  &mous  wine  of  Chateau  Latour.  This  wine  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  Chateau  Lad tte  by  its  superior  body 
and  consistence ;  but  it  should  be  kept  in  wood  at  least  a  year 
more  than  the  Lafitte  to  attain  a  proper  maturity.  This  is 
a  &YOurite  wine  in  England ;  it  is  produced  on  a  soil  of  sand 
and  gravel,  and  in  favourable  years  is  nearly  all  purchased 
fiir  the  British  market.  The  price  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Ch4teau  Lafitte  and  Chateau  Margaux.  In  ordinary 
years  from  seventy  to  eighty  tuns  only  are  made,  rarely  more 
than  a  hundred  in  the  most  abundant,  at  least  of  the  first 
quality.  It  is  less  fine  than  Lafitte. 

Fouillac,  another  celebrated  commune  of  Medoc,  produces 
from  three  to  four  thousand  tuns  of  a  wine  racy  and  full  of 
bouquet.  In  this  commune  is  grown  the  celebrated  Chateau 
Lafitte,  a  wine  surpassed  by  none  of  its  rivals.  About  a 
hundred  tuns  of  the  first  quauty  only  are  annually  produced, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  tuns  of  inferior  growth.  Nearly  all 
the  Ch4teau  Lafitte,  and  indeed  most  of  the  other  growths  of 
this  commune,  are  consumed  in  England.  It  is  lighter  than 
Ch&teau  Latour,  and  may  be  drank  somewhat  less  in  age. 
The  wine  next  in  quali^  to  Lafitte  is  that  of  Mouton,  or 
Branne-Mouton,  of  which  the  produce  is  from  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  tuns. 

St.  Estephe  produces  four  thousand  tuns  of  wine,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  quality  from  all  the  other  Medoc  wines.  Light,  agree¬ 
able,  and  aromatic  :  they  are  generally  bottled  after  being 
three  years  in  the  cask.  St.  Julien  nearly  the  same.  The 
wine  of  St.  Seurin  de  Cadourne  furnishes  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  tuns  annually  of  indifferent  and  very  miequal  wines  in 
respect  to  quality. 

The  wines  of  the  district  of  Haut  Medoc  are  all  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  foregoing  list.  The  prices  fluctuate  greatly, 
being  dependent  upon  the  season ;  so  that  in  favourable  years 
wines  bringing  thirty  pounds  a  hogshead  will  not  bring  five 
in  those  which  are  unfavourable.  The  fine  wines  in  good 
years  fetch  for  shipment  14:1.  10s.  per  hogshead,  and  average 
years  about  6Z.  In  bottle  from  two  to  six  francs.  Those 
called  in  the  country  le  derriere  du  Saut  Medoc,  are  St. 
Laurent,  St.  Sauveur,  Cissac,  and  Verteuil,  generally  wines 
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of  tolerable  quality.  About  three  thousand  tuns  in  qi^tity  1 
are  made,  some  of  which  are  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe.  I 
The  soil  that  produces  these  wines  and  the  foregoing  is  light  | 
and  stony,  wi^  quartz.  Below  is  found  ferruginous  pudding* 
stone,  or  alios.  The  exposure  is  little  regarded.  The  more 
gravel  the  better  wine.  The  vines  are  planted  in  rows, 
three  feet  asunder.  The  vines  bear  here  at  five  years  old. 
There  are  vines  in  Fouillac  two  hundred  years  old,  but  they  ' 
are  upon  dry  soils  to  a  great  depth.  Manuring  is  repeated 
every  ten  years  to  the  very  roots.  The  communes  of  Taillan, 
Lapian,  Arsac,  Castelnau,  Avensan,  Moulis,  and  Lestrac, 
already  alluded  to,  come  under  the  same  general  name  and  • 
treatment.  ^ 

The  Bas  Medoc  is  applied  to  the  wines  grown  in  the  i 
communes  of  St.  Qermam,  Lesparre,  St.  Tr61ody,  Fotensac,  ’I 
Blaignau,  Uch,  Frignac,  St.  Christoly,  Civrac,  B^gadin,  i 
Gaillau,  Queyrac,  vSeyrac,  Jau,  and  St.  Vivien;  the  quan*  i 
tity  of  the  whole  produce  varies  from  four  thousand  eight  i 
hundred  to  six  thousand  tuns.  These  wines  are,  for  the  \ 
most  part,  touched  with  an  earthy  taste.  In  good  years  they  - 
are  reckoned  agreeable  wines  for  exportation,  when  well  se¬ 
lected,  as  their  quality  improves  by  age. 

Many  vineyards,  not  mentioned  above,  produce  an  ordinary 
wine  consumed  in  the  province.  The  mean  product  of  the 
red  Medoc  wines  is  37,660  tuns,  or  343,459  hectolitres. 

The  wines  of  the  first  class  in  Medoc,  including  that  of 
Haut  Brion,  which  is  considered  as  such,  sell  for  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  francs  the  tun.  Those  of  the  second 
growth  for  two  thousand ;  of  the  third,  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hundred;  and  of  the  fourth,  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred. 
The  prices  augment  annually  until  tlie  fifth  year,  when  they 
are  generally  double  the  first ;  in  like  manner  they  diminish 
in  the  descending  quality,  down  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
class. 

The  wines  are  classed  by  the  brokers,  who  decide  to  which 
class  the  wine  of  each  grower  shall  belong.  The  growers  use 
all  their  efibrts  to  place  their  wines  in  a  higher  class,  and  thus 
emulation  is  kindled,  and  they  are  justified  in  their  efibrts  by 
the  profits.  The  price  of  their  wines,  too,  is  less  governed  by 
particular  merit,  than  by  the  number  which  they  occupy  in 
the  scale  of  classification.  It  often  costs  them  sacrifices  to 
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that  oljeet.  Th^  will  keep  their  wine  many  years  to 
t  a  superior  title,  instead  of  selling  it  the  first  year  ac- 
ig  to  custom.  By  this  means  an  individual  will  get  his 
changed  from  the  fourth  to  the  third  class,  which  he  had 
ps  occupied  before  for  many  successive  years, 
nay  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  what  are  called  vins  de 
ns,  or  peasants’  wines,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
reat  proprietors,  though  grown  on  the  spot,  are  less 
1.  distinction  is  just.  It  is  very  often  found  that 

of  the  best  character,  planted  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
.  produce  the  first  growths,  do  not  afford  wine  of  the 
quality.  The  peasant  is,  perhaps,  less  attentive  to  his 
es  than  the  lat^  proprietor,  or  works  on  too  small  a 
he  secures  his  wines  less  carefully  firom  the  air ;  is  less 
te  in  the  choice  of  his  dressing,  or  at  the  vintage  he 
lot  wait,  as  the  great  proprietors  do,  the  exact  point  of 
itj,  and  then  his  wine  is  t^  green,  an  accident  prevalent 
w^  seasons.  He  does  not  choose  the  days  most  favour- 
br  gathering  the  crop,  or  gathers  them  too  ripe,  making 
ine  sweet,  and  bad  to  keep.  He  does  not  form  distinct 
B  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  pressings ;  whichever  of 
be  the  cause,  the  wine  is  held  in  less  estimation, 
soon  as  the  wines  are  in  the  cask,  the  greatest  care  is 
3d  to  preserve  and  ameliorate  them.  They  are  fined  and 
1  for  the  most  part  twice  a  year,  in  March  and  Septem- 
r  October,  and  evaporation  is  carefully  guarded  against, 
they  are  five  years  old  they  are  racked  but  once  a  year, 
rch. 

the  beginning,  when  the  must  is  duly  fermented,  it  is 
and  has  an  agreeable  perfume.  The  taste  is  soft  and 
nt  to  the  palate,  and  there  is  an  odour  of  the  raspberry 
let  generally  perceptible  in  it.  In  the  wines  destined 
potation,  as  in  the  case  of  Bourdeaux  designed  to  be 
o  England  as  claret,  they  mingle  brandy  of  the  best  kind 
nnall  quantify.  This  is  done  before  the  fermentation, 
bhe  picked  grapes,  when  they  are  trodden.  The  pro- 
n  is  not  more  than  four  gallons  and  a  half  to  a  vat 
reral  thousand.  The  fermentation  is  covered  with 
3ts,  and  left  close  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The 
is  tasted  by  a  brass  cock  let  into  the  side  of  the  vat. 
is  the  treatment  of  the  principal  vat,  for  which  the 
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grapes  are  all  picked.  The  grapes  and  stems  of  the  sahsojl 
quent  gatherings  are  pressed  together,  and  left  to  fermen 
and  when  the  wine  is  cold  and  dear,  it  is  racked  into  barr^ 
slightly  washed  out  with  p^f  brandy.  ! 

The  first  growths  of  Medoc  are  scarcely  ever  sent  is 
England  in  a  perfect  state,  but  are,  when  destined  for  thal 
market,  mingled  with  other  wines  and  with  spirit  of  wina, 
The  pure  wine  is  not  spirituous  enough  for  the  Engliti 
palate,  and  more  body  is  given  by  the  mixture  of  Hermitaga 
^ni  Carlos  from  Spain,  and  alcohol,  ordinarily  to  the  extori 
of  three  or  four  twentieths  per  cent.  This  is  c^ed  workma 
them.”  By  this  means  much  of  the  delicate  flavour  s! 
destroyed,  to  give  it  a  warmer  and  more  intoxicating  efleduj 
Mixing  Hermitage  or  Beni  Carlos  alone  with  the  wines  ci 
Medoc  would  not  be  prejudicial,  though  it  must  alter  theid 
delicate  quality,  and  though  in  time  they  give  it  a  brickduflll 
colour,  and  cause  it  to  deposit.  It  is  often  too  artificial^ 
flavoured.  Wines  so  treated  never  recover  their  natural 
bouquet.  AU  the  wines  are  “worked”  for  the  EngliflM 
market.  Orris  root  is  employed  to  give  the  perfume  destroyefl 
by  miring,  and  sometimes  a  smaQ  quantity  of  raspb^nj^ 
brandy  is  used,  two  ounces  to  a  cask,  in  order  to  flavour 
factitiously  and  replace^the  natural  flavour  it  has  lost.  Benil 
Carlos  is  often  mixed  with  Medoc  wines,  when  they  are/ 
nearly  worn  out,  to  restore  their  body.  Natural  wines,  the 
genume  offspring  of  simple  fermentation,  are  not  the  fashion  ^ 
in  England ;  hence  artificial  means  must  be  used  to  pledse  aal 
artificial  taste.  The  Dutch  import  these  wines  on  the  lees,; 
and  treat  them  as  they  are  treated  in  France,  drinking  them, 
pure  and  unmixed.  Kussia  and  Prussia  import  them  pure, 
and  of  little  age.  They  also  drink  them  comparatively  un¬ 
adulterated  with  spirit. 

White  wines  are  often  mixed  with  very  high-coloured  red, 
such  as  Palus  wines,  or  those  from  certain  cantons  of  the 
Dordogne,  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  Languedoc.  These  prac- ; 
tices  have  increased  in  France  of  late  years,  and  though  occa-  ‘ 
sionally  useful,  are  too  frequently  prompted  by  lucre.  To 
such  an  extent  is  the  practice  carried,  that  serious  fears  arc  I 
entertained  by  many  IVenchmen  of  its  doing  an  injury  to  the, 
credit  of  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux,  and  by  t£at  means  to  the' 
commerce  of  the  city.  False  stamps  are  sometimes  put  upon 
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jfte  botUes.  The  best  mode  for  the  stranger  is  to  deal  with 
and  respectable  merchants  alone. 

The  Tines  in  Medoc  and  Graves  are  planted  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet  firom  each  other  every  way.  The  main  stem  of 
Sbe  plant  is  only  allowed  to  attain  a  foot  in  height,  and  is 
ftstmied  to  stakes  of  the  same  dimensions.  To  the  stakes  are 
joined  laths  or  switches,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  horizontally, 
on  which  are  laid  two  branches  of  each  vine,  left  when  it  is 
primed  for  that  purpose.  The  plough  is  applied  four  times 
to  the  intervals  between  the  rows.  The  grapes  are  thus  pre- 
Tonted  ftom  touching  the  groun^  if  proper  attention  is 
pod,  to  keep  the  branches  fastened  to  the  laths,  and  they 
xeoeiye  both  the  direct  and  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  when 
th^  are  properly  pruned.  This  is  considered  the  most  per¬ 
fect  method  known  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Here  the  account  of  the  red  wines  of  this  fertile  district 
must  end ;  in  white,  the  department  of  the  Gironde  is  less 
ndi. 

At  Blaye,  Liboume,  and  E4ole,  the  white  wines  are  of  a 
TBry  common  quality,  and  are  often  sold  imder  eighty  francs 
a  tun.  They  are  made  from  a  plant  vulgarly  denominated 
em^eat,  or  folle,  from  which  is  distilled  the  prime  brandy  of 
Angoumois  and  Saintonge.  Bazas  produces  more  white  wine 
tTian  red,  from  the  Bl^quette,  or  Blaguais  grape.  The 
greater  part  is  common  in  quality,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  francs  the  tun.  The  best  are  produced  at 
Eargnes,  Langon,  St.  Pardon,  St.  Pierre  de  Mens,  Toulenne, 
and,  above  all,  Bommes  and  Sauteme — the  last  a  well-known 
wine  in  Engird. 

The  best  white  wines  of  the  arrondissement  of  Bourdeaux 
are  grown  in  the  Graves,  and  in  the  southern  part  near 
Bazas,  as  far  as  the  canton  of  Podensac  in  the  commimes  of 
Barsac,  Preignac,  Cerons,  Podensac,  Yirelade,  lUats,  Landiras, 
Pujols,  to  which  may  be  added  St.  Croix  du  Mont. 

The  white  wines  of  a  superior  quality  are  divided  into  dry 
and  luscious,  and  those  again  into  first  and  second  growths. 
The  dry  are  generally  the  product  of  the  Graves.  The  first 
in  quality  are  Carbonieux,  St.  Brice,  Chateau  du  Lament, 
Pontac,  Sauteme,  Bommes,  Barsac,  and  Preignac.  Barsac  is 
a  favourite  wine  with  some  in  England.  The  best  OTOwths  in 
High  Barsac  are  those  of  Coutet  and  Eilhot,  of  excellent 
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flayour  and  mellowness.  There  are  seyend  yarieties  anw 
qualities,  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  but  of  good  repute.  Them 
must  be  bottled  at  four  or  fiye  years  old,  as  beyond  that  tenim 
th^  grow  hard. 

The  second  ^wths  are  Cerons,  Podensac,  Virelade,  mati^ 
Landiras,  Pujms,  St.  Pey  de  Langon,  St.  Croix  du  Mont.  Tlri!  > 
first  growths  of  both  kinds  are  sold  at  about  a  thousand  franca^ 
the  second  growths  six  hundred  and  fifty.  But  the  price  aug***  e 
ments  with  age ;  so  that  at  ten  years  old  the  wines  of  Sa^'  h 
teme,  Bommes,  Barsac,  and  Preignac  sell  often  at  two  thou^  i 
sand  francs,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  three  or  four,  and  eyes  i 
six  thousand  per  tun,  differing  in  price  more  or  less  from  each '  > 
other  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  hardly  of  use  to  fol* 
low  down  the  wines  of  this  district  further.  The  third  class 
may  be  defined  by  prices  firom  eight  hundred  down  to 
hundred  francs. 

Bas  Medoc,  or  that  part  of  it  in  the  arrondissement 
Lesparre,  produces  nearly  ten  thousand  hectolitres  of  white 
wine  of  small  yalue,  mostly  consumed  in  the  wine-shops.  In 
the  commune  of  Ordonnac  there  is  a  small  yineyard  of  eight 
hectares  in  extent,  belonging  to  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Be, 
which  has  an  odour  of  roses,  and  sells,  when  a  few  years  old,  \ 
at  seyen  hundred  francs  a  tun,  instead  of  two  hundred  when  * 
newly  made.  Among  other  methods  taken  to  ameliorate  the  i 
wines  in  this  district,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  grapes  are  J 
passed  through  an  oyen.  With  what  degree  of  heat,  or  for  J 
how  long  this  takes  place,  or  what  proportion  of  the  grapes  * 
are  so  operated  upon,  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  more 
local  knowledge. 

The  best  class  of  white  wines  in  this  district  are  not  bottled, 
more  especially  the  sweetish  sorts,  until  they  are  seyen  or  eight 
years  old,  or  older.  They  keep  a  long  time.  After  the  tot 
racking  they  are  placed  in  yessels  or  yats,  holding  thirty  hec¬ 
tolitres  and  more,  where  they  keep  better  and  lose  less  by 
evaporation.  Two  rackings  a  year  are  deemed  necessary  to 
mature  them. 

To  obtain  the  more  luscious  wines,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
raisins  be,  in  the  language  of  the  wine-makers,  potirri,.  or  in 
such  a  state  that  the  skin  can  be  detached  from  the  p^p  on 
the  slightest  pressure.  As  all  the  grapes  on  the  same  ]^ant 
cannot  be  ^ov/rri  at  once,  four  or  five  different  gathermgs. 
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cuttings,  of  the  ripe  grapes  take  place  as  they  reach 
[site  state,  for  which  purpose  scissors  are  applied  to 
m. 

lite  wine-growers,  anxious,  as  well  as  the  red,  to  bring 
lo  to  the  utmost  possible  perfection,  place  the  must 
press  in  large  vats,  where  the  lees  are  precipitated 
•ttom,  and  then  ascending  again,  form  a  crust  on  the 
In  this  state  all  is  left  untU  it  is  perceived  that  the 
^s  to  crack  or  open  into  gaps,  the  must  is  then 
F  by  a  cock  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  By  this 
he  wine  is  (mtained  sooner,  fined  quicker,  and  keeps 
•  to  the  last,  when  due  care  is  taken  to  bung  the  casks 
Qly  the  moment  they  are  filled. 

5st  vines  for  the  more  valuable  white  wines,  are  the 
mominated  sauvi^on,  semilion,  rochalin,  blanc  doux, 

,  muscade,  and  blanc  auba.  The  semilion  should 
-thirds  of  a  vineyard  consisting  of  these  seven  species 

bite  wine  vines  in  the  best  vineyards  are  planted  in 
s  it  is  called,  or  after  an  arrangement  composed  of  one 
ws  of  plants,  at  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  asunder, 
to  the  distance  of  six  and  a  half  feet  from  another 
d  this  interval  is  four  times  ploughed  over, 
lantity  of  white  wine  made  in  the  department  may 
1,185,904  hectolitres,  of  which  619,000  are  produced 
ne,  269,280  in  Bazas,  100,000  in  Bourdeaux,  and  the 
r  at  Blaye,  La  Eeole,  and  Lesparre.  The  superior 
ide  in  Bazas  may  be  arranged  as  follows  in  respect 
ty  and  quality : — Bommes,  7985  hectolitres  at  forty- 
3;  Sautome,  6430  at  foiiy-six;  Fargues,  8026  at 
;ht ;  Langon,  11,856  at  thirty ;  St.  Pardon,  St.  Pierre 
Toulenne,  18,933  at  thirty-one.  In  the  arrondisse- 
lourdeaux,  the  wines  of  Preignac,  Barsac,  Carbonieux, 

,  Chateau  du  Lament,  and  Pontac,  reckon  20,000 
58  at  forty-six.  St.  Croix  du  Mont,  Cerons,  Poden- 
8,  Laudiras,  and  Pujols,  at  thirty-nine ;  25,000  at 
’ee;  33,010  at  twenty.  It  must  still  be  borne  in 
it  the  prices  of  these  wines  augment  with  their  age 
that  the  sweeter  kinds  reach  Wo  hundred  francs  the 
5.  (^See  Appendix,  for  prices  at  Bourdeaux.) 
roduct  called  claret  in  England,  from  clairet,  is  a 
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mixture  of  several  sorts  of  wine,  as  already  observed.  -Beni 
Carlos  and  Bourdeaux  are  thus  mingled  up  for  the  English^ 
market ;  sometimes  Languedoc  and  Bourdeaux,  at  others  Her^ 
mitage  or  Alicant  with  Bourdeaux,  and  unifonnly  a  portion  of 
spirit  of  wine  in  addition.  Mr.  Brande  reckons  only  12*91 
of  spirit  in  claret  wine.  This  quantity  cannot  be  uniform; 
but  must  frequently  differ,  as  claret  is  a  manufactured  wine^ 
and  not  the  work  of  one  manufacturer  alone,  who  would,  nb 
all  probability,  regulate  his  proportions  by  some  unifonal 
standard.  It  was,  no  doubt,  originally  a  good  BourdeauEj 
growth,  and  is  of  long  standing  in  England.  “  Claret,*’  sayt: 
an  old  book  of  the  ear^  part  of  the  sixteenth  century— 
“  claret  is  a  noble  wine,  mr  it  is  of  the  same  complexion 
noblemen’s  coats  be  of;  and  therefore,  to  furnish  their  nosei^ 
with  a  hud  (itd)  of  this  tincture,  they  scarlet-fire  that  fnromoi^ 
to^,  to  signify  they  are  such  or  such  nobleman’s  musidaQs/l 
“  Hud”  is  perhaps  an  old  heraldic  term.  1 

In  1710,  a  wine  called  Obryan  claret  was  sold  in  LondoK 
at  three  shillings  the  bottle,  or  three  and  ninepence  the  fiadca 
while  Hermitage  and  Burgundy  brought  five  shillings  forth^ 
same  quantity. 

The  unadulterated  wines  of  the  Gironde  moat  held  ia 


estimation  in  England  are  equalled  by  other  varieties  in 
department,  some  of  which  are  rarely  imported  into  tliisj 
country.  The  consumption  of  claret  in  Great  Britain  hi^ 
been  on  the  decline  for  several  years  past,  for  what  reason  iit 
is  impossible  to  pronounce.  It  appears  that  the  Spanw 
wines  gain  upon  those  of  France  and  of  Portugal.  The  hi^' 
retail  prices  of  the  Bourdeaux  wines  also  are  generally  main¬ 
tained,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  dufy.  Ho  distriet 
in  the  world  surpasses  the  present  in  the  excellence  of  its 
growths,  and  the  variety  of  its  products.  The  conse^uenoS' 
has  been,  that  the  Bourdeaux  merchants  have  found  it  con- 
venient  to  make  pretended  exports,  in  some  good  years,  of 
much  larger  quantities  of  wine  of  prime  gro^h  tnan  ihSi 
country  has  produced.  This  they  were  enabled  to  do  by 
substitution  of  other  kinds,  which,  in  good  seasons,  neai^ 
^proach  in  excellence  those  of  which  they  were  counterfeits 
Haut  Brion,  Gorce,  Branne-Mouton,  La  Bose,  Bozan,  aad 
others,  make  very  close  approaches  in  quality  to  the  best  pro* 
ducts  of  the  department. 
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The  exporto  from  Bourdeaux  to  England  in  1832,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cnstom-houBe  there,  were  1,132,063  litres.  •  Of 
ftese,  896,470  litres  were  in  cask,  and  235,593  in  bottle. 

THE  nOBDOOIO:. 

The  department  of  Dordogne  (ancient  Perigord)  affords 
000,704  hectolitres  of  wine,  or  10*27  per  hectare,  valued  at 
11,913,854  francs.  About  fifty  thousand  hectolitres  are  dis- 
fpled,  and  310,704  exported  or  cellared  to  meet  deficient 
jean.  Bourdeaux  is  the  principal  receptacle  for  the  wines 
of  Bergerac,  which  are  sent  furthest  away  from  the  depart¬ 
ment,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  arrondissements,  producing 
nearly  half  the  value  of  the  entire  quantity  grown  in  the  Dor- 
doQ^.  Erom  Bourdeaux  these  wines  are  sent  to  Paris,  to 
HoUand,  and  ^  north  of  Prance.  Brandy  is  mixed  with 
tiiAin  in  the  proportion  of  a  velte,  or  one  gallon  two-thirds 
to  a  barrel  of^o  hundred  and  twenty-eight  utres.  The  sweet 
white  wines  of  Bergerac  were  sent  to  Holland  formerly  in 
modi  larger  quantities  than  at  present. 

At  Bergerac  the  best  red  wines  much  resemble  St.  Emilion, 
or  those  wines  known  in  the  Bordelais  by  the  denomination 
of  hons-cStes,  They  are  of  a  generous  quality,  and  in  gaining 
age  acquire  bouquet. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  white  wine,  the  dry  and 
sweet.  The  sweet  is  generous,  and  strongly  perfumed ;  in 
the  taste,  the  muscadine  grape  predominates.  It  has  some 
resembhmce  to  Prontignac  as  respects  bouquet,  but  is  more 
vinous.  The  dry  wine  is  less  spirituous,  less  perfumed, 
fighter,  but  without  tartness  or  roughness.  When  carefully 
kept  until  old,  it  approaches  Barsac  in  seve.  These  wines 
may  be  drunk  at  five  years  old,  but  should  be  kept  until  eight 
or  ten,  when  they  are  better.  They  will  keep  good  fifty  or 
su^  years. 

The  red  wines  are  bottled  at  four  or  five  years  old,  and  will 
keep  well  for  thirty.  Neither  the  red  nor  white  are  kept  for 
— until  they  are  very  old.  The  sweet  white  brings  from 
two  to  three  francs  a  bottle  in  the  country.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  red  wine  constantly  increases  upon  the  white  so  as  to 
make  it  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  quantity  manufactured. 

The  best  wines  are  produced  on  the  hills,  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dordogne,  m  the  communes  of  St.  Laurent  and 
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Monbazillac.  Among  the  most  esteemed  growths  of  white 
are  those  of  Tcoulet,  Marsallet,  Eaulis,  Sums,  Borderie,  and 
Abrio,  containiDg  one  hundred  and  twenty  hectares.  The  ^ 
best  red  are  produced  at  the  vineyard  of  Terrasse,  ten  hec-  - 
tares  in  extent.  The  two  vineyards  named  Les  Farcies,  ' 
seventy  hectares,  and  Brunetiere,  twenty  hectares,  also 
produce  good  white  wine.  The  price  of  both  is  nearly  the  ■ 
same,  about  thirty-three  francs  the  first  quidity.  ^ 

The  plants  most  cultivated  are  the  semilion  and  muscatfou. 
When  the  grape  has  acquired  a  deep  golden  colour,  and  the  ^ 
flavour  is  sweet  and  permmed,  so  that  no  acidity  is  perceived,  - 
the  maturity  is  not  sufficient  to  make  very  sweet  wine :  they 
wait  until  the  skin  is  a  shrivelled  brown,  and  nearly  decom-  ^ 
posed ;  then  the  maturity  only  is  deemed  complete,  and  the  ^ 
grapes  thought  insusceptible  of  further  improvement.  When  fc 
a  part  of  the  bunches  have  reached  this  state  of  maturity,  h 
they  begin  to  gather  them.  For  this  purpose  they  visit  the  t 
vine  about  ten  in  the  morning,  taking  care  never  to  gather  j  - 
the  finiit  during  wet  weather.  When  the  bunch  is  wholly  p 
ripe,  they  take  it  off  entire ;  but  when  only  a  part  of  the  fe 
grapes  are  so,  these  are  taken  from  the  bunch,  wluch  they  do  s 
not  itself  separate  until  aU  the  grapes  which  are  appended  to  s 
it  are  ripe,  and  these  they  take  in  succession.  The  vintage  - 
is  thus  rendered  very  tedious  and  expensive.  a 

Every  evening  the  grapes  are  trodden.  They  are  pressed  - 
five  or  six  times,  until  no  more  juice  remains  in  the  murk,  s 
The  must  is  placed  in  an  uncovered  vat.  When  the  tempo-  - 
rature  is  warm,  fermentation  begins  in  two  or  three  hours.  - 
It  is  much  slower  in  cold  seasons.  When  the  mucilage  and  - 
impurity  in  the  must  mounts  to  the  surface,  and  there  forms  - 
a  thick  head,  of  a  greyish  colour,  in  which  numerous  cracks  i 
are  observable,  the  fermentation  is  sufficiently  advanced.  The  f 
lees  then  mingle  anew  with  the  must,  and  would  soon  render  f 
it  troubled.  To  prevent  this,  the  must  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  placed  in  tuns.  The  wine  is  ^ 
often  kept  too  long  in  the  vat,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  they 
are  not  in  general  careful  in  the  barrelling,  by  which  means  - 
it  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  gHipes,  red  and  ^ 
white,  are  also  mixed  instead  of  being  sorted.  Some  growers,  ; 
who  have  only  suffered  the  wine  to  remain  in  the  vat  five  • 
or  six  days,  instead  of  twenty  or  thirty,  have  found  it  greatly 
improved. 
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The  department  of  Yienne,  formerly  Haut  Poitou,  produces 
435,451  hectolitres  of  wine,  of  mediocre  quality.  There  are, 
however,  some  excellent  white  wines  grown  at  Loudun,  in 
this  department,  which  merit  to  be  more  generally  known. 
At  Poitiers,  the  vineyards  of  St.  Georges,  Loimeuil,  and 
Couture,  Champigney,  Dissay,  and  Jaulnay,  about  1650  hec¬ 
tares  in  extent,  produce  the  secondary  wine,  which  fetches 
only  fifteen  francs  the  hectolitre.  In  the  arrondissement  of 
ChateUerault,  the  vineyards  of  St.  Eomain  and  of  Vaux  give 
some  red  wines,  which  average  eighteen  francs.  At  Loudun, 
the  vineyard  of  Bellecave,  situated  in  the  commune  of  Saix, 
Solonoie  and  Eoifie  produces  the  best.  It  is  the  custom  in 
this  department  to  make  no  partial  sales  of  their  wine ;  a 
cellar  with  fifty  or  sixty  barrels  is  disposed  of  at  once.  At 
ChalaiB  they  make  a  wine  like  Champagne.  It  is  managed 
with  care ;  is  sweet,  light,  and  delicate  to  the  taste.  It  is 
bottled  in  March,  having  been  fined  the  preceding  January. 

In  the  department  of  the  Nievre,  formerly  the  province  of 
the  Nivemais,  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  wine  is  made, 
including  eighteen  thousand  hectolitres  of  Pouilly,  grown  in 
Ihe  arrondissement  of  Cosne.  There  are  also  some  tolerable 
red  wines,  in  quality  resembling  Bourdeaux ;  the  growths  of 
bhe  latter  are  those  of  Saulayes,  Perrieres,  Conflans,  and 
YauzeUes,  near  iNevers.  The  mean  price  is  twenty  francs, 
and  they  will  keep  fifteen  years,  exclusive  of  three  in  wood, 
and  three  in  bottle,  which  they  occupy  in  reaching  maturity. 
The  wines  of  ChS,teau  Chinon,  though  of  inferior  quality, 
bring  four  francs  more  than  those  of  the  above-mentioned 
px>wths.  The  wines  near  Clamecy  are  equal  to  the  foregoing 
in  price  and  quality. 

Cosne  is  best  known  for  its  white  wines  called  Pouilly,  in 
considerable  repute  at  Paris.  These  wines  are  produced  on 
the  sides  of  the  hiUs  bordering  the  Loire,  called  the  Coteaux 
de  Lossery,  Pree,  Nues,  and  Boche.  The  three  first  grow 
white  wine,  the  last  red.  There  are  a  few  qualities  of  white, 
the  best  of  which  is  small  in  quantity,  and  much  of  it  is  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  spot,  being  an  efiervescing  wine.  Its  price  is 
about  fifty-two  francs  the  hectolitre,  being  sold  generally  by 
the  guari^  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  litres,  at  sixty  francs. 
The  second  quality,  which  is  also  considered  a  prime  growth, 
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sells  firom  forty-three  to  fifty  francs.  The  third  for  twenty 
francs,  and  the  fourth  thirteen. 

In  the  departments  of  the  Lot,  and  the  Lot  and  G-aronne, 
parts  of  ancient  Quercy  and  of  Q-uienne,  there  are  some  good 
vineyards.  At  Cahors,  they  make  white,  rose-coloured,  red, 
and  black  wines. 

The  white  wines  are  made  in  the  usual  way ;  the  grapes 
are  trodden  and  pressed  immediately  after  the  vintage,  and 
the  must  fermented  in  the  cask.  The  wine  is  racked  twice 
a  month,  until  it  is  perfectly  clear. 

The  rose-coloured  wines  are  made  with  the  weakest  white 
wines,  poured  upon  the  murk  of  the  black  wines,  which  are 
never  pressed.  They  gain  colour  and  strength  by  this  opera¬ 
tion,  but  are  not  in  great  esteem. 

The  red  wines  are  made  with  the  grape  named  rougets, 
mauzais  noirs,  and  the  common  auxerrois,  with  the  green 
stalk. 

The  black  wines  are  manufactured  from  the  fine  auxerrois, 
or  pied  de  perdrix  grape,  so  called  because  its  stalk  is  red. 
The  grapes  are  plucked  from  the  stems.  After  they  have 
been  well  trodden,  the  murk  and  skins  of  the  grapes  are 
either  partly  or  wholly,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  growler, 
set  over  the  fire  in  large  boders,  and  boiled  for  some  time. 
After  this,  the  contents  are  poured  into  a  vat,  with  the 
other  part  of  the  juice  which  has  not  undergone  the  same 
operation.  They  commonly  remain  eight  or  ten  days  in  the 
vat,  w^hen  they  are  racked.  They  do  not  usually  press  the 
murk.  These  wines  are  most  commonly  treated  by  mixing 
them  with  one-third  of  a  liquor  known  by  the  name  of 
rogome,  and  are  then  said  to  be  rogomes,  Rogome  is  the 
must  of  the  auxerrois  grape,  made  to  boil  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  They  afterwards  throw  into  it  the  highest  proof 
.spirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  hectolitre  to  four  of 
the  must,  and  it  is  then  put  into  the  cask.  It  is  racked  at  the 
expiration  of  two  or  three  months.  Much  of  this  liquor 
is  sent  to  Bourdeaux,  to  strengthen  or  colour  light  wines. 
It  is  sometimes  mingled  with  aromatics,  to  make  a  common 
ratifia,  and  sometimes  it  is  sold  pure.  The  price  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  francs  the  hectolitre.  The  wines  treated  with  rogome— 
vine  rogomes,  are  forty  francs.  The  black  wines  in  their 
natural  body  are  sold  at  thirty-four  francs,  and  the  ordinary 
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red  at  eixfceen.  The  white  wines  bring  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  francs.  The  rose-coloured  eleven  francs  the  hec¬ 
tolitre. 

The  Gahors  wines  cany  little  perfume,  but  they  are  strong 
in  body.  They  are  bottled  at  two  or  three  years  old,  though 
they  wiU  keep  a  long  time  in  wood;  the  white  and  rose 
eight  or  ten  years,  though  generally  consumed  after  one  in 
the  country.  The  red  and  black  wines  will  keep  twenty 
or  thirty  years  in  wood,  and  forty  or  fifty  in  bottle.  In 
commerce  the  wines  of  Cahors  increase  ten  per  cent,  in  value 
each  year  they  are  kept.  They  are  racked  twice  every  year 
while  in  wood,  in  March  and  September,  and  fined  twice  be¬ 
fore  bottling.  The  best  wines  are  grown  on  the  hills,  and  in 
the  communes  of  St.  Gery,  Vers,  Savangac,  and  Cahors. 
The  heights  called  Causaea  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
as  Gausses  de  St.  Henri,  De  Goumoux,  afford  good  wines. 
At  Figeac  the  price  of  the  wines  depends  less  on  their 
q^ity  than  on  the  proximity  of  the  outlet,  and  the  inferior 
sorts  often  bring,  in  consequence,  the  higher  price. 

In  the  Lot  and  Garonne  the  wine  of  Eocal,  so  called  from 
the  pebbly  ground  on  which  it  is  grown,  is  a  generous  wine, 
of  a  fine  colour,  and  agreeable  taste.  It  improves  by  age ;  , 
is  generally  bottled  at  two,  and  will  keep  twenty  years. 
Moirax  is  a  tolerably  good  wine,  but  inferior  to  Eocal.  The 
St.  Golombe  is  indifferent,  and  apt  to  turn  sour.  The  white 
wine  of  AiguiUon  and  Porte  St.  Marie  is  sweet  and  luscious ; 
it  becomes  dry  and  sparkling  by  sea  or  land  transport,  when 
left  on  the  lees,  and  poured  oft*  carefully.  Among  numerous 
other  wines  in  this  department,  are  those  of  Clairac  and 
Castelmoron,  which  keep  well  in  wood  for  six  years,  aug¬ 
menting  ten  francs  per  hectolitre  in  value  every  year.  At 
Villeneuve  the  best  black  wines  produced  at  Thesac,  Libos, 
Pumel,  and  Pericard,  bring  for  exportation,  on  an  average, 
thirty  francs.  They  are  of  marked  colour  and  body,  and 
are  produced  from  a  grape  named  cote-rouge,  which  gives  the 
wine  so  deep  a  colour,  that  one-fifth,  mixed  with  four-fifths 
of  white  wine,  suffices  to  give  the  latter  a  colour  strong 
enough  for  ordinary  demands.  The  black  wines  of  this  de¬ 
partment  being  those  of  the  first  quality,  are  sold  ready  for 
bottling  at  eighty-eight  francs.  They  are  usually  kept  five 
years  in  wood.  The  most  noted  growths  are  those  of  Prou- 
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tignat,  Grimard,  and  Carabons,  near  Yilleneuve,  and  Thesac 
and  Pericard,  near  FumeL 

The  department  of  the  Moselle  produces  two  qualities  of 
wine,  principally  in  the  arrondissement  of  Metz,  and  close  to 
that  city  their  price  is  about  eighteen  francs.  The  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  department  of  the  Ehine  and  Moselle  from 
France,  gave  to  Grermany  the  greater  part  of  the  vines  grown 
on  the  latter  river,  where  the  wines  generally  understwd  as 
Moselle  are  made.  In  the  neighbouring  department  of  the 
Meuse,  anciently  part  of  Lorraine,  546,523  hectolitres  are 
made.  The  hills  planted  with  the  pineau  noir,  which  are 
sheltered  from  the  north,  and  open  to  the  rising  sun  and 
the  south,  produce  the  wines  of  the  first  class,  which  they 
denominate  tete  de  cuvee,  being  grown  in  vineyards  having 
the  most  favourable  exposure.  These  wines  amount  to  about 
ten  thousand  hectolitres,  at  fifty-five  francs. 

The  wines  of  the  second  class  are  the  produce  of  the 
same  plant,  with  a  southern  aspect,  having  the  setting  sun 
on  the  reverse  of  hills  of  small  slope,  and  trifling  elevation, 
or  on  flat  places  with  a  good  aspect.  There  are  about 
15,000  hectolitres  of  these  wines  grown,  at  forty-two  francs. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  bring,  respectively,  thiri^  and 
nineteen  francs  the  hectolitre,  and  are  made  from  different 
fruit.  The  grape  called  vert-plant  being  then  mingled  with 
the  pineau  noir. 

The  best  vineyards  are  those  of  Bar  and  Bussy.  At  Bar 
they  make  what  is  called  vin  gris,  and  also  some  rose-coloured 
wine.  When  they  find  that  the  wines  clear  quickly,  they 
rack  them  in  February,  but  in  no  case  leave  them  without 
racking  longer  than  March.  The  second  racking  takes  place 
immefiately  before  or  after  the  vine  has  flowered.  T^en 
the  grape  begins  to  ripen,  as  weU  as  when  it  shoots  and 
flowers,  insensible  fermentation  is  observed  to  trouble  it, 
and  sometimes  it  becomes  oily.  In  either  case  it  must  be  > 
racked  a  third  time,  for  if  neglected  the  wine  deteriorates, 
and  a  larger  part  of  red  hard  wine  is  required  to  recover  it. 
After  the  first  season  it  is  racked  but  once  a  year,  and 
always  when  it  is  moved  or  sent  away.  It  is  only  fined 
when  not  found,  on  bottling,  sufdciently  clear.  At  the  age 
of  two  or  three  years,  if  observed  to  weaken,  thev  put  into 
every' cask  a  bucket  or  two  of  a  stronger  quality,  from  a  pos- 
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tenor  yintage.  Sometimes  they  pour  a  measure  or  two  of 
red  wine  <n  Tavel,  or  St.  Gilles,  into  their  grey  or  rose- 
eoloured  wines.  Merchants  often  preserve  the  wines  of  Bar 
in  full  qoality  by  mixing  with  them  a  little  of  the  Ehone  wine, 
that  of  ^nrdeanx,  or  Burgundjr,  which  agrees  well  with  their 
eonstitution.  These  wines  will  not  keep  more  than  three 
years  in  wood,  and  five  or  six  in  bottle. 

The  department  of  the  Meurthe,  part  of  old  Lorraine,  pro¬ 
duces  an  abnndance  of  wine,  no  less  than  688,358  hectolitres, 
at  60*64»4  per  hectare.  The  qoantily  of  must  given  out  by 
the  vine  here  is  enormously  great.  At  Nancy  it  amounts  to 
fifly-five  hectolitres  per  heirtare.  At  Toul  from  forty-four  to 
&rW-five.  At  Ch4teau-Salins  it  is  often  a  hundred.  This 


is  almost  incredible,  and  yet  within  the  truth ;  the  mean 
produce  being  oftener  a  hundred  and  twenty  than  a  hundred 
for  each  hect^.  The  curate  of  Achain,  a  correspondent  of 
the  French  Board  of  Amculture,  declares  that  he  has  often 
obtained  two  hundred  hectolitres,  and  in  the  worst  years 
never  less  than  fifty. 

There  are  three  classes  of  wine  in  this  department,  of 
which  much  is  made  from  the  pineau  plant  alone.  The  first 
is  light  and  agreeable,  and  brings  twenty-five  francs  the  hec¬ 
tolitre.  The  second  is  from  a  mixture  of  difierent  plants, 
of  good  quality.  The  third  is  made  from  the  grapes  called 
grosserace,  and  is  a  hard,  acid,  tartrous  wine,  averaging 
only  twelve  francs  the  hectolitre.  These  wines  are  both  red 
and  white,  of  which  the  beat  are  produced  at  Buley,  in  the 
anrondissement  of  Toul.  There  is  near  Nancy  a  hill  called 
la  CSte  des  chanoines,  which  is  superior  to  the  rest,  rather 
owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  plant  than  the  aspect  of  the 
vii^ard. 

The  wines  grown  at  Toul  will  keep  ten  years  in  wood,  and 
will  bear  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  bottle,  if  bottled  at  three 
years  old.  The  ordinary  wines  are  kept  four  or  five  years  in 
wood,  and  are  submitted  to  what  is  called  there  trmersage, 
or  racking  every  year  after  the  two  first,  when  a  great  part 
of  new  wine  is  mixed  with  them,  or  else  they  would  dete¬ 
riorate. 


There  is  a  vine  common  at  Chateau-Salins,  called  liverdim, 
a  variety,  it  is  said,  of  the  pineau.  It  produces  a  wine  wHch 
will  keep  well  for  ten  years,  and  bear  a  long  transportation. 
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Its  bearing  is  enormous.  If  its  buds  are  injured  by  the 
spring  frosts,  it  is  observed  to  put  them  forth  anew,  and  yet 
the  grape  reaches  maturity  in  due  time. 

The  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  formerly  Anjou, 
produces  some  tolerable  wines.  Those  of  Saumur  are  in 
esteem.  Except  at  Saumur,  all  the  wines  made  in  the 
department  are  white  wines.  The  best  are  only  kept  a  year 
in  wood,  and  will  keep  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  bottle. 
If  intended  to  be  efiervescing,  they  are  bottled  in  the  month 
of  February  or  March,  and  placed  upright  on  their  bottoms 
for  a  year.  They  are  made  from  the  pmeau  plant,  and  the 
vintage  is  protracted  as  late  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  the 
skins  of  the  grapes  shrivelled.  The ^  red  wines  of  Anjou, 
though  little  Imown  abroad,  are  some  of  the  best  in  France. 

The  white  wines  are  superior  to  the  red ;  they  are  made 
from  the  same  plant  as  the  red,  and  are  of  two  qualities,  hill 
and  plain  wines,  which  are  subdivided  into  two  divisions, 
called,  after  the  mode  of  cutting  the  vines,  “  short  wood** 
and  “long  wood.**  The  short  wood  is  that  on  which  two  or 
three  bu£  are  left  on  each  of  its  two  branches.  It  produces 
better  wine  than  that  which  is  called  long  wood,  or  where  a 
long  branch  is  left  with  eight  or  ten  buds.  In  the  valley  of 
Lanthion  the  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  at  the  distance  of 
four,  six,  or  eight  metres  from  each  other;  and  com  or 
vegetables  are  grown  between.  This  wine,  as  may  be  sup- 

Eosed,  is  of  the  worst  quality.  The  price  of  the  best  is 
•om  thirty  to  forty  francs  the  hectolitre.  The  best  wine 
made  near  Angers  is  grown  on  the  schistous  hills  of  Layon, 
and  brings  about  twenty-seven  francs. 

The  Haut  Ehin,  formerly  part  of  Alsace,  produces  347,335 
hectolitres  of  wine.  The  first  is  classed  under  the  generic 
title  of  gentil,  whether  red  or  white,  and  is  designated  as 
rouge  gentil^  vin  gentil  hlanc^  &c.,  the  plant  which  produces 
it  being  that  named  the  gentil.  The  second  classes  of  wine 
are  produced  from  the  plants  named  the  riesling,  and  bour¬ 
geois.  The  other  plants  are  the  tockai,  chasselaa  croquant, 
chasselas  commun,  and  chasselas  rouge.  With  these  latter 
they  make  a  straw  wine,  or  vin  dejpaiUe^m  seasons  when  the 
fipuit  attains  a  sufficient  maturity,  for  which  purpose  they 
leave  the  grapes  on  the  vine  until  the  first  frost,  when  they 
gather  them,  and  place  them  on  the  straw.  There  they 
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lemam  several  months  in  a  dry  airy  situation.  They  are 
visited  daQy,  to  take  away  any  spoiled  grapes.  When  they 
are  sufficiently  dried  they  are  pressed.  The  wine  of  the  first 
pressing  is  of  a  superior  quality.  The  second  and  third  are 
Kept  separate,  the  quality  of  the  wine  deteriorating,  as  usual, 
imtil  the  murk  is  exhausted.  The  wine  is  placed  in  wood 
until  the  s^e  is  effected,  when  it  is  delivered  in  bottles, 
which  sell  from  five  to  seven  francs  each.  The  other  wines, 
denominated  gentiU,  sell  from  eighteen  to  twenty  francs  the 
hectolitre.  The  white  wines  are  rarely  bottled  for  keeping ; 
the  reds  reach  perfection  in  two  or  three  years.  After  four 
years  they  lose  something  of  their  strength,  but  will  keep 
well  in  bottle,  and  be  ve^  agreeable  drinking  at  twenty 
years  old.  The  white  gentil  reaches  perfection  in  ten  years, 
and  will  keep  good  a  hundred.  These  wdnes  are  kept  in 
casks  of  eight  hectolitres  or  more,  which  are  sold  full.  The 
red  wine  is  racked  twice  a  year ;  the  white  three  times  the 
fcst  year,  and  twice  a  year  afterwards.  When  the  deposition 
ceases,  the  wine  is  not  racked  more  than  once  in  four  or  five 
years.  Some  growers  leave  the  wine  on  the  lees  closed  up 
m  the  cask  for  three  years  together,  when  not  wanted  for 
immediate  sale,  and  do  nothing  more  than  mind  the  ullage 
monthly.  In  three  years  they  rack,  and  keep  it  until  wanted. 

At  Altkirch  white  wines  are  made,  which  seU  in  plenti¬ 
ful  seasons  at  from  seven  to  twelve  francs,  but  in  those  of 
scarcily  from  thirty  to  fifty  francs  the  hectolitre.  At  Belfort 
the  wmte  wines  are  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  that  of 
Bangen,  of  which  there  are  only  twenty  hectares  ^own,  the 
next  of  middling,  and  lastly,  a  class  of  common  wines.  The 
Bangen  brings  sixty  francs  the  hectolitre;  the  middling  thirty- 
six,  and  the  common  twenty.  The  vines  of  Bangen  are  from  the 
gentil  plant.  This  wine,  filtered  until  it  is  limpid,  is  pleasant 
drinking,  very  heady,  and  produces  a  singular  effect  on  those 
who  go  beyond  certain  limits  in  the  quantity  taken.  While 
seated  at  the  table,  no  inconvenience  is  perceivable  from  its 
effects,  but  on  going  into  the  open  air,  the  limbs  are  attacked 
so  as  to  render  any  movement  of  them  impossible,  and  yet 
the  mind  is  not  at  all  altered,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  intoxi¬ 
cation.  A  small  quantity  of  straw  wine  is  made  at  Belfort. 

In  some  families  in  this  district  an  effervescing  wine  is 
made  by  a  process  used  nowhere  else.  The  first  must  is 
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taken  from  the  press,  and  filtered  until  it  is  as  clear  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  it  is  then  put  at  once  into  jars  or  bottles,  corked  and  . 
wirei  The  wine  ferments  in  the  bottles,  and  many  of  them  I 
break,  but  they  are  content  to  preserve  half.  The  wine  runs  I 
out  of  the  bottle  clear  to  the  last  drop  on  drinking.  j 

At  Strasburgh,  in  the  neighbouring  department  of  theBas  j 
Ehin,  the  best  red  wines  are  those  of  Wolxheim  and  Neu-  ‘ 
willers,  not  far  from  the  former  place.  The  white  wines  are 
ranked  in  quality  as  follows : — ^Eiesling,  Muscadine^  Kleber, 
or  Klebner,  and  common.  j 

Eiesling  wine  is  distinguished  by  a  particular  bouquet,  by  ! 
strength,  and  durability.  It  will  keep  a  century.  It  is 
diuretic  and  cold.  The  best  is  that  of  Molsheim  and  Wolx-  j 
heim ;  that  of  Molsheim  is  best  known  by  the  denomination  | 
of  Mnckenwen, 

The  muscadine  has  but  a  weak  flavour  of  the  southern 
muscadine ;  it  is  as  cold  and  diuretic  as  the  Eiesling. 

The  Klebner  is  sweet,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste.  The  first  | 
quality  is  grown  at  Heiligenstein,  as  well  as  at  WoLcheim.  i 

These  wines  are  rarely  as  they  should  be.  Too  many  | 
species  of  grapes  are  mingled  in  the  vintage,  so  that  the 
wines  bear  their  prices  as  the  superior  species  of  fruit  are 
more  or  less  abundant  in  them.  The  Eieslmg  wine  at  Stras¬ 
burgh  will  keep  a  hundred  years,  as  before  stated ;  but  that 
grown  at  Schelestadt  will  only  keep  fifty,  while  in  Wissemberg 
it  reaches  a  century,  as  well  as  at  Strasburgh.  At  Saveme, 
not  far  away,  it  will  not  keep  good  more  than  two  or  three 
years,  though  the  same  wine  in  every  respect,  as  far  as  growth 
and  treatment  are  concerned.  These  wines  on  an  average 
fetch  about  eighteen  francs  the  hectolitre.  They  are  drawn 
off  in  March  and  October  the  first  year.  They  sulphur  the 
casks  into  which  they  first  rack  them,  a  step  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  wine  in  a  good  condition.  They  rack 
them  annually,  and  if  it  happens  that  they  become  ropy,  they 
repeat  it  every  time  the  msease  begins  to  subside.  When 
the  wines  are  five  years  old,  they  make  up  any  defects  in 
quantity  with  wine  of  the  last  vintage,  which  has  been  at  least 
once  racked.  The  red  wines  made  there  are  poor,  and  will 
turn  sour  from  the  slightest  cause.  A  storm,  a  bad  cellar,  or 
a  particular  place  in  an  ordinary  one,  or  the  introduction  of  a 
cock  into  the  cask,  will  often  spoil  them. 
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In  the  department  of  the  Cher,  formerly  Beni,  a  white 
wine  is  grown  called  moustille;  it  ranks  with  the  second 
growths  of  Ghablis  in  quality. 

In  the  department  of  dorr^,  formerly  Bas  Limousin, 
wine  of  the  wue  of  four  millions  of  francs  is  grown.  The 
most  noted  vintyards  are  those  of  Saillant,  Danzenac,  Alias- 
sac,  and  Yarez,  situated  in  the  arrondissement  of  Brives.  The 
gre^  merit  in  the  wines  of  the  Correze  is  their  capacity  of 
enduring  well,  and  improving  by  age.  Whether  in  wood  or 
bottle,  they  ameliorate  const^tiy  as  they  grow  old.  A  piece 
of  wine  bmonging  to  M.  de  St.  Priest,  of  Tulle,  grown  at 
Granne,  near  that  place,  was  opened,  having  been  in  wood 
twenty-four  years  without  being  racked  or  fined,  and  was 
firand  deliciouB  in  quality,  and  perfectly  good.  When  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  North  particularly,  these  wines  increase  in 
excellence. 

In  the  canton  of  Argentac  a  fine,  delicate,  white  wine  is 
made,  sharp  to  the  taste,  which  possesses  most  of  the  qualities 
of  an  effervescing  wine,  without  being  so  entirely.  The  firuit 
is  carefully  selected  from  the  ripest,  and  gathered  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  dry.  The  stems  are  thrown  aside,  as 
wen  as  the  grapes,  when  either  unripe  or  spoiled.  They  are 
pressed,  fermented  in  the  barrel,  and  bottled  in  March,  taking 
the  precaution  not  to  cork  the  bottles  for  five  or  six  days 
after  they  are  filled. 

Two  roecies  of  straw  wine  of  different  characters  are  made 
here.  The  grapes  are  gathered  and  treated  as  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  they  are  then  spread  on  straw  in  a  dry  place  until 
the  month  of  December,  when  they  are  judged  sufficiently 
ahrnnk.  They  are  then  separated  from  the  stems,  and  suf¬ 
fer^  to  ferment  whole  in  a  tun  with  the  upper  end  out,  in 
a  place  sheltered  from  cold.  When  they  have  fermented 
some  time  in  this  way,  they  are  crushed  as  uniformly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  new  fermentation  takes  place,  and  when  the  head 
formed  by  the  skins  begins  to  be  depressed,  the  wine  is  racked 
bj  a  cock  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  the  tun.  Below  the  level 
of  the  cock  straw  is  placed,  which  serves  as  a  filter,  the  wine 
runs  through  limpid,  and  remarkably  saccharine.  It  is  put 
into  a  tun,  where  the  fermentation  continues.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  tun  one  or  two  little  holes  are  made,  to  allow  the 
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escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  wine,  when  bottled,  is 
sparkling,  luscious,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

For  the  other  species  of  straw  wine  they  choose  the  grapes 
from  the  ripest  of  all  kinds  indiscriminately,  and  dry  them 
for  two  months  on  straw.  They  then  press  them,  stems  and 
all,  and  the  must  is  fermented  in  barrels,  racked  in  March, 
and  bottled  in  two  years  afterwards.  This  wine  in  many 
respects,  particularly  in  colour  and  taste,  resembles  Malaga. 

The  department  of  the  Indre  produces  a  small  quantify  of 
tolerable  wine,  of  the  common  class,  at  about  six^n  francs 
the  hectolitre.  From  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire 
wines  of  middling  quality  are  exported  to  Belgium;  the 
quantity  grown  is  considerable.  Near  Tours  the  wines  are 
mvided  into  three  classes,  namely,  what  is  called  red  noble, 
wine  of  the  Cher,  ai^  common  red.  The  most  esteemed 
growths  are  those  of  Joue,  about  a  league  from  Tours;  St. 
Cyr  sur  Loire,  about  half  a  league  west  of  that  city ;  and 
St.  Avertin,  a  league  to  the  south-west ;  Bldrd,  five  leagues, 
and  Ballan  two,  have  some  merit,  but  those  of  Joud  are  the 
finest.  The  price  of  the  wine  of  Joud  varies  as  to  the  first 
quality  from  twenty  to  forfy-five  francs  the  hectolitre.  The 
mean  price  may  be  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  francs.  The  Vin 
du  Cher  varies  from  twenty  to  forty.  These  wines  will  keep 
three  or  four  years  in  wood,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  bottle, 
especially  when  they  are  mingled  in  the  vat  with  a  grape 
called  catix  or  cos,  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher.  TSb 
giMe  imparts  colour  and  bodv  to  the  wine. 

The  white  wines  of  the  Indre  and  Loire  are  a  little  under 
the  red  in  price. 

The  department  of  the  Jura  produces  some  tolerable  wines, 
which  are  frequently  exported  into  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  even  Eussia.  At  Lons  le  Saulnier  red  and  dry 
white  wines  are  made,  as  well  as  straw  wines,  white  wines  de 
ga/rde^  and  effervescing  wines,  white,  grey,  and  rose-coloured. 

The  best  white  wines  de  garde  are  made  at  Chdteau-Ch&- 
lons;  the  effervescing  at  Ltoile  and  Quintigny.  The  best 
red  at  Chateau-Chdlons,  Mdnetru,  Frontenajr,  and  Blandans. 

The  straw  wines  are  luscious  and  stomachic,  resembling  a 
little  the  wines  of  Spain.  The  white  wines  de  gourde  resemble 
much  the  wines  of  the  Ehine.  The  effervescing  white  wines 
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ore  good,  tihoujgh  not  equal  to  Champagne.  The  reds  are 
g^erous,  but  light.  The  wines  de  ga/rde^  as  well  as  the  straw 
wines,  are  only  drank  when  old.  The  price  of  the  former  is 
three  francs  tne  litre ;  of  the  latter,  four  or  five.  The  efier- 
yescing  white  wines  are  from  eighty  centimes  to  a  franc.  The 
red  wines  of  the  first  growth  in  wood,  at  three  or  four  years 
old,  from  Mty  to  sixty-seven  francs  the  hectolitre. 

The  white  wines  de  garde,  or  wines  for  keeping,  as  it  may 
be  rendered,  are  made  of  the  best  white  grapes,  from  the  must 
of  a  single  pressure.  The  must  is  put  up  in  iron-bound  casks, 
very  strong,  as  it  comes  from  the  press.  The  bung  is  made 
as  dose  as  possible,  and  they  cover  it  with  linen  soaked  in  oil, 
over  which  are  placed  fine  ashes,  well  pressed  down.  The 
wine  is  racked  t^ce  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  months  from 
tiie  vintage.  After  this,  the  cask  is  left  without  closing  or 
ffllwiy  up  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  the  wine  is  bottled, 
and  improves  the  longer  it  is  kent. 

At  Arsures  some  excellent  red  wine  is  made,  which  brings 
fixHy  or  fifty  francs  the  hectolitre.  The  wines  of  Molamboz 
and  Yadans  are  good.  Those  of  Arbois  bring  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  francs.  The  wines  for  which  this  department 
is  most  noteid  are  straw,  yellow,  white,  and  clairet. 

The  yellow  wine  is  only  made  at  Arbois,  and  brings  from 
three  to  six  francs  the  bottle,  the  price  varying  in  proportion 
to  the  age  and  vintage.  It  is  the  same  with  the  straw  wines 
in  bottle.  In  wood,  the  latter  bring  from  three  to  four 
hundred  francs  the  hectolitre.  That  of  Poligny  is  the  best. 

The  white  wines  are  made  everywhere.  The  best,  however, 
are  grown  at  Arbois,  Pupillin,  and  Montigny,  and  sell  from 
one  franc  to  one  franc  and  a  half  the  bottle  in  ordinary  years. 
The  price  of  the  clairets  is  nearly  the  same ;  the  best  are  made 
at  Poligny.  Those  of  Arbois  are  more  fiery,  and  not  so  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate. 

The  straw  wine  is  made  at  Poligny,  of  the  best  grapes,  per¬ 
fectly  ripe,  and  gathered  with  care.  They  are  placed  on 
plan^,  or  suspended  by  twine,  in  a  room  where  the  north 
wind  cannot  enter.  Three  or  four  months  after,  when  the 
fitiit  has  lost  half  its  bulk  by  desiccation,  it  is  pressed.  The 
must  is  commonly  left  six  months  in  the  cask  fermenting. 
When  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  wine  is  racked  to 
dear  it  of  the  grosser  lees.  It  is  barrelled  up,  and  left  alone 
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for  five  or  six  years.  It  is  then  racked  again  and  fined.  ^ 
This  wine  is  sweet  and  luscious,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  ^ 
The  older  it  becomes,  the  yellower  is  its  colour.  It  is  muck 
/sought  after  in  France,  and  will  bear  carriage  well.  It  has  f 
some  analogy  with  Tokai  in  its  qualities,  getting  thick  ? 
age.  ^ 

An  effervescing,  or  sparkling  wine,  is  made  at  Arbois^  • 
which  has  been  famous  for  a  very  long  time.  Hence  “  wine  ^ 
of  Arbois  is  not  Champagne  though  it  sparkles.**  After  the  • 
grapes  have  been  treated  as  usual,  the  must  is  placed  in  a  vat  ^ 
for  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  r 
the  temperature  at  the  time,  the  object  being  to  let  it  settle^  t 
and  get  rid  of  impurities,  which  rise  to  the  su^ace  in  the  form  { 
of  a  crust.  This  crust  is  suffered  to  get  as  thick  as  possible  ^ 
before  the  fermentation  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  visible^  ^ 
because,  if  it  were,  there  would  not  be  time  to  rack  off  the  ■ 
wine  in  a  clear  state.  The  maker  always  passes  the  ' 

watching  it,  so  as  to  catch  the  favourable  moment,  which  is  ! 
indicated  by  little  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  appearing  on  i 
the  surface.  Having  racked  it  off  once,  the  must  is  placed 
in  a  vat  until  a  second  crust  or  scum  forms,  when  it  is  again  ' 
racked,  and  this  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  until  the  must 
is  perfectlv  limpid.  The  wine  is  then  put  into  casks,  which 
are  carefully  kept  full.  The  cellar  is  visited  several  tunes  in 
the  day,  to  see  that  the  bung  is  safe ;  but  if  the  wine  has 
started,  the  cask  is  carefully  filled  up  with  the  same  sort  of 
wine  again.  When  the  fermentation  has  subsided,  the  cask 
is  closed  from  the  air.  The  wine  is  racked  ag;ain  several 
times  in  January  and  February.  In  March  it  is  fined  and 
bottled  during  clear  weather.  The  corks  are  tightly  driven, 
fastened  with  packthread,  and  sealed.  The  bottles  are  then 
removed  to  a  cellar  of  the  proper  temperature. 

Some  keep  their  wine  in  wood  for  ten  years  and  more,  and 
thus  obtain  yellow  wine  (vinjaune).  It  will  last  a  long  while, 
some  of  the  growers  offering  it  forty  years  old.  The  clairet 
is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  white  wine.  Poligny  is  noted 
for  the  best  sort.  It  is  very  agreeable,  especially  when 
mingled  with  water,  and  is  taken  as  a  refreshing  draught  by 
those  who  live  where  it  is  made.  Clairet  here  means  the  same 
kind  of  wine  which  at  Lons  le  Saulnier  is  called  ros^y  or  rose- 
coloured.  It  is  made  by  strongly  pressing  the  murk  of  the 
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nd  grape,  haying  first  extracted  some  of  the  must  hj  a  light 
- It  it  znm  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  efier- 
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The  whitewinee  are  produced  by  the  moriUon^bourguignon,  * 
nesli^,  saTagnin  jaune,  or  moulmi  grape. 

The  d^artaient  of  the  Landes,  remarkable  for  containing 
ntt  plaint  cf  sand  formed  of  those  on  the  ocean  shore  im- 
pdlea  Igr  the  winds  oyer  the  fertile  soil,  contains  a  consi- 
OBKdda  ymieyard  tract.  Some  of  the  wines  are  called  Cape 
Breton  wines,  being  produced  at  that  place.  The  vines  are 
jlaabed  on  sandy  downs  which  border  the  Gulf  of  Qas- 

S,  in  small  squares,  surrounded  by  palisades  of  fir,  to  pre- 
the  progress  of  the  sand;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
they  are  soon  buried  so  deeply  beneath  it,  that,  at 
the  end  of  every  ten  years,  they  are  obli^d  to  be  transplanted 
to  another  part  of  the  downs.  In  Cornwall,  bordering  St. 
Geoige’B  Cmmnel,  they  plant  rushes,  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 

Sthe  like  encroacmnents  of  the  sands  on  vegetation,  and 
very  good  effect. 

The  wines  of  Landes  are  generally  made  from  the  white 
piqoepoint  plant.  The  red  are  light  of  colour,  and  have  a 
tMineas  which  is  ver^  disagreeable.  The  wliite  wine  is  better. 
Ll  the  canton  of  Ai^uzanx  there  is  a  vineyard  of  about  thirty 
hectares,  which  produces  a  wine  like  Bourdeaux  in  bouquet 
and  colour.  The  wine  of  tolerable  quality  in  this  department 
is  very  small  in  quantity.  The  greater  part  is  bad,  and  finds 
no  fiivour  either  with  IVenchmen  or  foreigners. 

The  Loire  and  Cher  boasts  some  tolerable  white  wines. 
One  of  them,  CTOwn  in  the  Vendbmois,  at  Prepatour,  called 
ma  de  JEbnri  IF.,  is  of  vey  good  quality ;  it  is  a  <fry  wine. 

The  department  of  the  Loire  produces  some  good  wines,  as 
the  St.  huchael,  winch  sells  at  seventy  francs  the  hectolitre 
the  first  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty  the  second,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  the  third.  The  red  wines  of  that  place  all 
fetch  nearly  the  same  prices.  They  do  not  gather  the  grape 
until  it  has  begun  to  wither  on  the  stem.  The  first  pressure 
is  called  the  “fiower,”  and  is  the  wine  of  the  first  quality. 
In  thia  department  they  rack  the  wine  as  soon  as  the  mrmen- 
tation  has  sensibly  disappeared,  which  is  in  seven  or  eight 
days;  two  or  three  times,  in  eight  days  more,  it  is  racked 
again,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser. 
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That  whicli  is  kept  in  the  grower’s  hands  is  racked  four  timei 
before  the  first  frosts,  and  then  fined  with  fish-glue  twice  ii 
the  space  of  fifteen  days,  and  drawn  off  each  time  with  th< 
utmost  care.  The  earlier  it  is  bottled  afterwards  the  bettei 
is  the  wine. 

The  department  of  Allier,  formerly  the  Bourbonnaise  anc 
part  of  Nivernais,  produces  some  low-priced  wines.  The  besi 
red  is  about  eighteen  francs  the  hectohtre,  and  capable  of  pre¬ 
servation  for  ten  years  in  bottle.  At  Moulins  they  make  s 
species  called  vin  fou,  or  mad  wine,  or  rather,  “  dninkard’f 
wine.”  They  fill  a  small,  strong-bound  cask,  having  no  bun^, 
with  must ;  this  they  put  into  another  cask,  and  plunge  il 
into  the  vat,  from  which  it  is  not  withdrawn  until  the  fermen¬ 
tation  ceases.  This  wine  is  very  intoxicating.  Others,  to 
obtain  a  stronger  wine  than  usual,  roll  a  tun  into  the  open 
air  during  a  severe  frost,  and  taking  out  the  head,  having  set 
the  cask  on  its  end,  it  becomes  frozen  to  a  considerable  depth 
in  the  upper  part.  The  lower  portion  of  the  liquid  is  then 
racked  off  and  bottled.  This  wine  will  keep  long,  and  is  very 
strong  in  quality. 

Ancient  writers  have  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
during  the  Augustan  age,  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  the 
wine  was  frozen  in  the  casks,  and  cut  out  with  hatchets. 
Mr.  Parkes  made  some  experiments  on  wine  exposed  to  a 
degree  of  cold  of  22^  below  the  freezing  point,  and  it  was 
singular  enough,  that  this  gentleman  stated  he  could  nofc 
find  any  difference  in  taste  between  the  frozen  and  unfrozen 
portions,  and  he  even  thought  the  fluid  part  tasted  more 
vapid  than  the  other.  The  proportions  were  as  follows ; — Of 
Port  wine  560  grains  froze,  and  580  remained  liquid.  Of 
Sherry  exposed  in  a  similar  situation,  288  grains  were 
frozen,  and  1056  remained  liquid.  There  seems  to  be  a 
singular  difference  between  the  results  of  the  experimentalist 
and  the  practice  above  recorded. 

At  Gannat  they  make  white  wine  with  the  red  grape. 
They  gather  the  grape  when  wet  with  dew,  immediately 
press  it,  and  ferment  the  must  in  casks.  The  wine  thus 
manufactured  is  as  clear  as  the  finest  rock  water,  heady, 
and  capable  of  effervescence  when  put  into  bottles  in  the 
month  of  March  following  the  vintage. 

A  vin  gris,  a  grey  or  rather  brown  wine,  is  made  here  by 
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ng  tHe  must  to  ferment  for  fortj-eight  hours.  A  rose- 
ired  wine  is  also  manufactured  bj  racking  it  after  three 
ur  days’  fermentation  in  the  vat.  This  last  wine  is  ex- 
nt,  of  a  very  agreeable  taste,  but,  what  is  singular,  has 
ret  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
b  Mees,  in  the  department  of  the  Basses  Alps,  there  is 
>  good  red  wine  made,  which  at  ten  years  old  sells  for 
Trane  and  a  half  the  bottle,  and  at  twenty  years  old  for 
5  firancs.  These  wines  are  kept  by  the  inhabitants  in 
-jeans  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Malijay,  Oraison,  Eiez, 
nsole,  and  Chabrieres,  are  the  principal  vineyards, 
ae  of  the  most  extensive  vine  districts  in  France,  if  quan- 
rather  than  quality  be  considered,  is  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oise.  It  contains  16,298  hectares  of  vines, 
ucing  849,718  hectolitres  of  wine,  at  52‘13f  per  hectare, 
3d  at  14,775,880  francs.  These  wines  are  of  very  mid- 
r  quality,  even  considered  as  ordinary  wines  of  the 
try.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Mantes  produced  a  wine, 
h  some  reckoned  among  the  best  ordinary.  It  fell  into 
ipute  a  centuiT  ago,  on  the  grubbing  up  of  the  vineyard 
e  Celestins,  called  that  of  the  Cote  de  Gelestins,  This  wine 
id  to  have  resembled  Bourdeaux.  It  was  exported  to 
[and  and  Holland.  There  remains  nothing  commendable 
le  qualities  of  these  wines  at  present ;  but  the  consump- 
in  the  capital  makes  the  average  price  sixteen  francs  the 
Dlitre.  In  the  department  of  the  Oise,  also,  some  ordi* 
meagre  wines  are  grown. 

L  the  five  departments  composing  the  old  province  of 
nandy,  the  Eure  grows  the  vine  with  a  view  to  making 
.  There  is  a  small  vineyard  in  Calvados,  near  Caen, 
b  recent  biography  of  the  “  Queens  of  England,”  there 
le  information  that  the  wines  of  Normandy  were  held 
•eat  repute  by  the  Eomans,  and  immortalised  by  Horace, 
they  had  subsequently  regained  a  portion  of  their  an- 
;  renown,  and  become  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
le  province.  The  author  resided  more  than  a  year  in  the 
rtment  of  the  Eure,  not  long  after  the  last  peace,  and 
the  history  of  the  province,  of  which  he  remembers  no- 
I  to  confirm  such  a  statement.  The  wine,  such  as  it  is, 
ly  equals  cider,  a  great  Norman  beverage,  as  may  be 
red  from  the  climate.  In  regard  to  Horace,  if*  the  poet 
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reallj  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  Norman  wine,  they  must  Ikave 
slipped  out  of  the  only  two  copies  oi  the  poet  which  the 
author  possesses,  or  else  they  carry  an  allusion  too  obscore 
for  common  optics.  Voltaire  observed  that  Adam  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  authorship  of  “  Virgil,**  nor  can  ft 
bo  imagined  Horace  troubled  himself  mudi  about  the  terri¬ 
tory  EoUo  severed  from  Neustria,  and  made  a  dukedom.  The 
vines  in  the  northern  part  are  planted  upon  steep  chalk  hills, 
dose  to  the  Seine.  The  cider  made  in  the  department  is 
617,000  hectolitres ;  the  wine,  59,240  hectolitres,  at  about 
S^d.  the  gallon.  The  principal  vineyards  are  at  the  Anddys, 
Evreux,  Louviers,  Font  Auaemer,  and  Bemay. 

The  departments  of  the  C6tes  du  Nord,  of  the  Creuse, 
Pinistere,  la  Manche,  TOme,  Seine  Inferieure,  Pas  de  Ca¬ 
lais,  and  Nord,  produce  no  wine.  The  Somme  produces  but 
700  hectolitres  m  a  very  favoured  locality,  and  of  the  very 
worst  kind. 

The  wines  of  Corsica  amount  only  to  310,730  hectolitres, 
at  31*12  per  hectare,  in  value  about  4,660,960  francs.  The 
portion  exported  goes  for  the  most  part  to  Leghorn.  The 
vines  are  good ;  but  care  and  attention  seem  wanting  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  the  wine.  Only  30,000  hectolitres  are  exported. 
The  most  noted  growths  are  those  of  Ajaccio,  Bastia,  Cape 
Corsica,  Corte,  Verdese,  Serra,  and  St.  Lucia.  The  mean 
price  of  the  hectolitre  is  but  fifteen  francs. 

A  very  excellent  variety  of  grape  is  grown  in  Corsica,  called 
the  sciaccarello.  At  Sartena  a  wine  is  made,  called  by  the 
native  particolore.  It  is  of  a  fine  red,  of  prime  quality,  a 
delicious  flavour,  and  is  stomachic.  The  nest  grapes  are 
chosen  in  situations  most  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays.  The 
stems  of  the  bunches  are  twisted  eight  days  before  the  vin¬ 
tage  ;  the  bunches  are  then  gathered,  and  kept  eight  days 
more  on  a  floor,  when  the  grapes  are  taken  i^m  the  stems 
and  pressed.  The  must  is  placed  in  a  small  tun  for  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  the  vnne  is  racked  into  smaller  barrels  or  demi- 
jeans.  It  is  not  fit  to  drink  for  two  years,  before  which 
time  it  would  be  too  sweet.  It  may  be  kept  twenty  years, 
and  in  gaining  age  it  acquires  strength,  and  an  exquisite 
bouquet. 

All  the  Corsican  wines  are  e^^orted  firom  Cape  Corsica. 
The  vrines  destined  for  exportation  are  generally  mingled 
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•oiled  wine.  The  must  is  nut  into  boilers,  and  reduced 
d  or  fourth  part  in  qui  jr,  and  to  three  barrels  of 
one  of  boQea  must  is  acuK  This  mixture  gives  it 
lour  and  taste  of  Malam  ana  it  is  frequently  sold  for 
o  the  mcardiants  of  the  No  when  it  reaches  Leghorn. 
fiiui  of  wine  is  not  drunk  m  Corsica ;  it  sells  for  fifty 
Tf  franca  the  hectolitre.  It  ia  said  that  sometimes 
imfimg  the  must  too  long  a  disagreeable  taste  is  im- 
i  to  the  wine,  and  that  the  oxide  of  the  copper  boilers 
en  perceived  in  the  taste.  The  Ereneh  are  attempting 
snathe  practice  of  the  Corsicans  in  this  reject,  &r  the 
e  is  extent,  haring  everr  Tvaetj  of  hm  and  plain, 
temperature  eongenial  to  ihe  growths^  which  aio  suit- 
>both^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WINES  OF  SPAIN  AND  THE  CANARIES. 

REAlAfiKS — WINfia  f:X1*OBTEI>«LA  M.VNCKA,  TAt-  DE  PEltAS— 
^V’UfES  OF  ClATAIjOiilA'^-OF  VALENCIA^ — OF  ARHAGOSf  ANI>  KAYAUllE — 
ANUAI^UfllAN  TVlNEft,  MALAGA,  XERES,  &C, — OF  MINORCA,  MA¬ 
JORCA,  AND  THE  CANARIES. 

South WAUD  of  Prance  geographically,  Spain  Bhould,  from  its 
happier  clime  aa  a  vine-growing  country,  precede  it  in  the 
excellence  of  it  a  wines.  These,  aa  it  is,  deservedly  rank  high 
in  general  estimation.  This  estimation  is  not  founded  upon 
the  value  in  ■which  the  Spanish  sherries  are  held  in  England- 
It  would  he  unjust  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  wines  of 
Spain  from  the  general  tasto  of  a  people,  too  many  of  whom 
think  adulterated  Tsdne  of  Oporto  the  best  product  of  the 
grape.  If  Prance  ranlt  before  Spain  in  its  wines,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  science  has  led  the  way  to  excellence  there,  and  enabled 
the  French  to  attain,  by  delicacy  of  management,  by  art*and 
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»  labour,  that  which  nature  had  well-nigh  accorded  to  Spain 
without  such  appliances. 

The  wines  of  Spain  are  grown  on  a  soil  highly  congenial 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  for  the  most  p^  upon  chalk, 
called  in  the  country  alba/riza^  of  which  carbonate  of  lime 
forms  two-thirds,  and  often  three-fourths.  The  sun  ripens 
the  grape  without  those  hazards  from  chill  and  humidity  to 
^  which,  in  a  more  northern  climate,  the  vintage  is  constantly 
,  expoB^.  Hence  the  crop  rarely  fails,  though  in  the  southern 

Ipa^  of  the  country  the  heat  is  so  intense  in  summer,  that 
they  are  obliged  in  some  places  to  irrigate  the  vines.  From 
mnrth  to  south,  sites,  soils,  and  exposures  of  the  happiest 
;  cover  the  face  of  the  country. 

Scmie  of  these  wines  are  said  to  possess  medicinal  qualities. 
Accerding  to  Baccius,  they  were  once  held  in  high  estimation 
it  Borne,  and  were  exported  in  his  time  in  large  quantities,  on 
aeoount  of  their  revivmg  qualities  to  invalids  and  sick  per¬ 
sona.  Those  in  a  low  and  languid  state  were  thought  to 
derive  great  benefit  from  them,  when  taken  in  a  moderate 
quantily. 

With  every  disadvantage  in  the  process  of  making,  there 
are  both  red  and  white  wines  in  Spain  of  surpassing  excel¬ 
lence.  The  rude  treatment  of  the  grape  at  the  vintage  has 
not  made  the  traveller  insensible  to  this  truth.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  somewhat  changed  at  Xeres  and  Malaga,  where, 
from  the  demands  of  commerce,  improved  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  have  been  introduced  by  foreign  interests.  The  wines 
commonly  drunk  by  the  people  of  Spain  are  not  the  white 
luscious  wines,  nor  the  dry  Xeres,  but  very  excellent  red 
wines,  often  too  much  deteriorated,  it  is  true,  by  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  manufacturer.  The  sweet  wines  of  the  South, 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  are  usually  drunk  in  but 
small  quantities  at  a  time :  rarely  more  than  a  glass  after 
each  meal.  The  red  are  drunk  in  the  houses  of  the  better 
class  in  a  state  that  may  give  some  idea  of  their  excellent 
qualities,  untainted  by  the  od/re^  or  skin,  which  the  lack  of 
staves  for  barrels,  poverty,  or  perhaps  the  absence  of  com¬ 
mercial  stimulus,  may  lead  the  peasantry  to  substitute.  The 
white  vsrines  grown  near  the  coasts  are  not  liable  to  this 
taint,  the  foreign  demand  removing  the  evil.  The  best  red 
wines,  grown  far  in  the  interior,  are  generally  kept  in  skins, 
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as  being  easier  of  carriage.  They  are  often  found  so  defiled, 
even  in  the  tavern,  with  the  pitchy  taste,  and  the  filth  of  the 
uncleansed  skin,  to  say  nothing  oi  the  deposit  owing  to  the 
coarse  conduct  of  the  vintage,  that  they  cannot  be  drunk  by 
a  foreigner  at  all. 

From  Catalonia  some  thousand  pipes  are  annually  sent  to 
England,  and  twelve  thousand  are  exported  from  Valencia 
and  Malaga.  About  twelve  thousand  tuns  were  imported 
into  Gfreat  Britain  alone  from  Spain  in  1808,  which  is  less 
than  in  1700,  when  the  amount  was  13,649.  Holland  and 
the  north  of  Europe  have,  in  some  seasons,  taken  twenty 
thousand  pipes  of  all  kinds.  The  home  consumption  at 
present  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  about  five  thousand  hogs¬ 
heads  are  annually  consumed  in  Madrid.  Three  hundrod 
and  fifty  thousand  pipes  have,  in  some  years,  been  exported 
from  the  country,  wfore  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America 
were  lost  to  her. 

The  province  of  La  Mancha  is  most  of  it  a  wine  district, 
and  there  the  justly  celebrated  wine  called  Val  de  Penas,  or 
Manzanares,  is  made.  These  are  both  towns  of  the  wine 
district  of  La  Mancha.  This  wine  is  red,  of  excellent  body, 
perhaps  with  as  much  as  Port  before  it  is  made  fiery  with 
Ibrandy.  In  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  it  would  be  found 
equal  in  strength,  fiavour,  and  body  to  the  best  southern 
growths  of  the  country.  The  vineyards  in  good  part  belong 
to  Don  Carlos,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  to  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  wine  requires  age  to  perfect 
it,  and  then  it  is  equid  to  any  red  wme  in  the  world,  for 
every  quality,  save,  perhaps,  the  delicacy  which  distinguishes 
the  higher  class  of  Burgundy.  It  is  grown  upon  a  rocky  or 
stony  soil,  as  Val  de  JPenas,  or  “  Valley  of  Stones,”  indicates. 
It  is  produced  in  great  plenty,  selling  at  from  seven  to  ten 
rials  the  arroba,  in  the  town  of  Val  de  Penas,  or  from 
three  shillings  and  twopence  to  four  shillings  and  eightpence 
per  4^  gallons.  The  higher  orders  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Castiles  rate  it  very  highly ;  but  no  idea  can  be  formed  of 
this  wine  from  what  is  drunk  at  Madrid.  The  vines  employ 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  where  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  are  only  about  sevenpence  a  day.  This  wine,  except 
in  the  skin,  can  only  be  drunk  upon  the  spot,  where  it  is  kept 
in  tineas,  or  huge  clay  vesseb,  holding  each  eight  hundred 
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These  have  steps  to  mount  up  to  them,  and  cocks 
introduced  into  their  sides.  JSTo  wood  to  make  vats,  or  even 
casks,  can  he  obtained.  The  wine,  therefore,  is  transported 
in  sk^  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and,  in  consequence,  has  a 
taste  not  at  all  agreeable  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  It 
is  a  rich,  racy,  and  noble  wine,  and  bears  a  ^rice  at  the  rate 
of  only  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  pipe  from  the  grower. 
Six  thousand  skins  have  been  seen  m  the  store  of  one  of  the 
mwers,  each  containing  ten  arrobas,  or  about  forty  gaUons. 
ibglish  merchants  going  with  wine  staves  to  La  Mancha, 
just  before  the  vintage,  might  secure,  on  speculation,  some  of 
the  very  finest  of  wines,  well  adapted  to  the  English  taste. 
But  the  staves  must  be  very  strong,  and  fit  to  bear  knocking 
about  when  filled,  and  they  must  be  of  small  size  to  fit  the 
^  mule’s  back.  A  little  has  in  this  way  sometimes  reached 
EnglRnd ;  but  the  journey  to  the  coast  is  long  and  tedious, 
and  the  expense  considerable. 

1  In  Catalonia,  where  the  soil  is  propitious,  the  plains  are 
i  carefully  cultivated ;  even  the  highest  clifis  which  are  acces¬ 
sible  are  planted  with  a  great  variety  of  vines.  Wherever 
there  is  a  slip  or  fall  of  the  cliff  leaving  a  few  feet  of  surface, 
a  mere  ledge,  to  which  there  is  no  other  mode  of  access  than 
being  let  down  by  a  rope,  even  there  the  vine  is  set.  The 
fondness  of  the  Spaniards  for  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  so 
strong,  as  to  make  them  in  some  places  neglect  every  other 
species  of  cultivation.  The  wines  of  this  province  are  not 
in  very  high  esteem,  which  principally  arises  from  the  sloven¬ 
liness  with  which  they  are  made,  both  red  and  white.  The 
Spaniards  formerly  sent  the  larger  part  of  these  wines  to 
their  colonies  in  America,  Some  of  the  Catalonian  wines 
have  been  accused  of  imparting  an  earthy  taste.  This  pro¬ 
bably  arises  from  bad  management.  About  Eosas  the  hill¬ 
sides  are  planted  in  double  rows,  and  com  sown  in  the  inter¬ 
vals,  until  the  hiUs  become  too  steep  to  admit  of  com  culti¬ 
vation,  and  the  thin  soil,  consisting  of  broken  granite,  has 
hardly  earth  enough  to  give  it  root.  At  Eigueras,  the 
country  is  cultivate  with  great  care,  even  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  on  their  bases  themselves,  and  the  vines  are  carefully 
attended.  Eigueras  wine  is  well  known  as  a  mixture  used 
to  give  lighter  wines  body.  The  red  wines  of  this  province 
are  not  remarkable  for  quality.  The  Malvasia,  made  at 
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Sitges,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Barcelona,  is  considered 
very  good.  It  is  pale  and  clear,  but  acquires  colour  witb 
age,  while  the  manufacture  is  negligent  beyond  example. 
They  have  in  this  province  a  good  rancio,  a  dry  white  wine 
called  Xarello,  not  very  commendable,  and  a  M^abeo,  made 
of  the  grape  of  that  name,  sweet  and  white.  The  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wine  from  Catalonia  of  late  years,  though  consider¬ 
able,  has  been  chiefiy  for  mingling  with  other  wines  of  less 
strength.  From  Tarragona,  five  thousand  pipes  of  wine,  and 
much  good  brandy,  are  annually  shipped  off.  These  wines 
are  of  tolerable  body,  but  manufactured  in  the  careless  mode 
of  the  country.  The  grapes  are  used  without  selection,  and 
no  pains  are  taken  in  the  cellar,  yet  the  wine  finds  a  tolerable 
market.  Boija  produces  a  luscious  white  wine.  The  coun- 
tiy  about  Tarragona,  on  the  road  to  Barcelona,  is  almost 
wholly  a  wine  country.  Mataro  has  some  excellent  vines ; 
but  the  red  wine  is  made  here,  as  usual,  in  a  negligent 
manner,  and  neither  fined  nor  racked.  The  qxiality  is  some¬ 
what  harsh,  between  Port  and  Claret. 

From  Valencia  a  considerable  quantity  of  Beni  Carlos,  a 
strong  deep-red  wine,  is  exported  to  France,  expressly  to 
mingle  with  claret  for  England.  It  comes  from  a  town  of 
that  name,  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  of  Valencia.  Vineros 
has  also  a  red  wine,  very  similar  to  Beni  Carlos.  There  is  also 
a  wine  made,  at  Beni  Carlos,  of  tolerable  quality,  consumed 
upon  the  spot.  The  wines  of  La  Torre,  Segorbe,  and  Mur- 
viedro,  are  generous  and  good ;  that  of  the  latter  place  is 
strong,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  on  this  account  distilled  into 
brandy,  which  was  formerly  shipped  to  America.  The  wines 
of  this  province,  too,  are  often  bought  up  to  mix  with  port  in 
the  English  market,  and  are  sent  there  for  that  purpose.  Much 
vino  de  radon,  or  common  wine,  is  grown  in  tins  province. 
The  brandy  of  Spain  is  next  to  that  of  France  in  excellence, 
and  much  is  made  in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  Catalonia. 

At  Alicant  there  is  an  excellent  red  wine,  which  becomes 
of  the  very  first  order  by  age ;  it  is  made  from  grapes  of  two 
or  three  sorts,  mingled  together.  Some  dry  white  is  also 
made  there,  but  the  town  is  most  noted  for  vmo  Unto,  or  red 
wine,  strong  and  sweet,  of  which,  however,  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  indeed  is  now  exported,  the  commerce  of  the  place  having 
gone  to  decay.  Like  Cyprus  wine,  it  is  said  to  possess  heal- 
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ing  qualities,  and  to  cleanse  wounds.  When  old  it  is  called 
Fonoillon.  It  comes  from  the  tintilla  plant.  Near  Alicant 
the  irrigation  of  the  yines  has  been  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale.  The  reservoirs  are  a  grand  undertaking,  of  great  cost 
and  much  labour.  El  Pantano,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Alicant,  is  a  tank,  formed  by  damming  up  a  valley  with  an 
embankment,  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  forty  thick.  This 
supplies  water  for  an  entire  year.  Not  far  away  from  Ali¬ 
cant  there  is  another  of  these  reservoirs,  having  a  wall  sixty 
feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  three  or  four  carriages  to 
travel  upon.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  South  is  there¬ 
fore  an  expensive  work,  from  the  climate  being  over  dry.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  three  gallons  and  an  eighth  of  wine 
cost  from  the  press  fourteenpence,  English,  for  labour  alone 
in  this  part  of  Spain.  Yinaroz,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Perales 
produce  tolerable  red  wines.  The  wines  grown  near  Villena, 
m  Murcia,  are  almost  all  distilled  into  brandy. 

In  Arragon  there  are  tolerable  wines.  The  best  are  a  'ovno 
and  that  of  Carinena  and  the  Hospital,  from  the  vine 
which  the  French  call  Grenache.  The  best  wine  in  Arragon 
is  called  the  Gampo  de  Carinena.  In  the  estimation  of  Eoxaa 
Clemente,  it  excels  all  the  other  wines  of  Spain  for  delicacy. 
The  district  in  which  it  is  grown  lies  in  a  hilly  country,  be¬ 
tween  Saragossa  and  Madrid,  near  Calatayud.  In  Biscay,  at 
Chacoli,  a  wine  of  the  second  class,  a  vino  hrozno,  or  austere 
and  harsh  wine,  is  produced  in  great  quantity.  The  best  is 
made  at  Yittoria.  Five  or  six  different  kinds  of  vines  are  en¬ 
grafted  in  Biscay  on  one  stock,  which  must  render  the  wine 
of  very  dubious  character.  It  smacks  of  the  skin,  and  sells 
for  about  threepence  the  bottle.  Fuen9aral,  not  far  from 
Madrid,  produces  a  very  good  wine,  of  the  muscatel  class,  not 
inferior  to  the  best  Malaga.  It  is  mostly  consumed  in  the 
nemhbourhood. 

£i  Navarre,  Peralta  is  remarked  for  a  good  dessert  wine,  a 
Tcmdo^  from  the  same  cause  as  the  French  wines  so  called, 
namely,  long  keeping.  It  is  also  famed  for  its  dry  and  sweet 
wines.  There  are  well-known  country  growths  at  Tudela  and 
Puerta  de  la  Beyna,  but  none  reach  the  sea,  or  come  into 
commerce,  from  being  made  far  inland.  Near  Pampeluna 
there  is  a  good  wine  de  liqueur  In  Leon  the  best  wines 

are  found  at  Medina  del  Campo ;  in  old  Castile,  at  Bioxa, 
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near  Terra  del  Campo,  and  at  Carbezon,  not  firom  Valla¬ 
dolid.  A  wine  much  esteemed  in  the  country  is  made  near 
Ciudad  Eeal.  Murcia  principally  produces  vins  de  liqueur. 
GaUicia  has  a  second  growth,  for  home  consumption,  called 
Eibadavia,  a  white  wine.  The  details  respecting^the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  wines  in  the  interior  of  Spain  are  very  scanl^,  but 
the  same  slovenly  treatment  injures  them  all,  and  the  pitched 
hogskin  of  the  vinatero,  or  wine-seller,  generally  completes 
what  the  carelessness  of  the  grower  began.  With  so  many 
evils  in  such  a  delicate  article  as  wine,  it  is  rather  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  any  Spanish  wine  is  palatable,  and  that  the 
proverb  of  the  country,  Pregonar  vino  y  vender  vinagre,” 
^  “  To  cry  wine  and  sell  vinegar,”  is  not  more  h^equently  ex¬ 
emplified. 

To  return  to  the  wines  of  the  coast.  It  is  in  the  beautiM 
provinces  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia  that  the  wines  most 
valued  by  foreigners  are  made,  and  the  favourite  species  of 
v^grape  is  the  Pedro  Ximenes.  This  species  enters  into  all 
the  wines  of  that  country  in  the  present  day.  When  used 
alone,  and  kept  to  be  old,  it  makes  a  choice  and  valuable 
sweet  wine.  The  mountains  round  Malaga  are  clothed  to 
the  summits  with  vines,  one  half  of  the  plants  being  of  the 
foregoing  species.  A  great  number  of  presses  are  continu¬ 
ally  kept  at  work  during  the  vintage  in  that  and  the  border¬ 
ing  districts.  No  labour  is  spared  on  the  vineyards.  Here 
the  benefits  of  commerce,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  have 
forced  their  way,  and  the  wine  is  made  in  a  far  better  man¬ 
ner  than  where  this  active  principle  of  improvement  is  un¬ 
felt.  The  most  celebrated  wines  of  this  province  are  white. 
There  is  a  wine  here  flavoured  with  chemes,  called  Guindas, 
the  Spanish  for  cherries.  As  well  as  the  preceding  class, 
this  is  consumed  at  home. 

They  have  a  custom  in  some  parts  of  the  country  of  putting 
roasted  pears  into  wine,  to  improve  it  in  drinking,  fancying 
..  that  it  becomes  better  ;  whence  the  saying,  “  El  vino  de  las 
peras  dalo  a  quien  bien  quieras,  “  Give  the  wine  of  pears  to 
^  him  you  regard,”  because  the  wine  is  supposed  to  be  made 
more  agreeable  and  wholesome  by  the  addition. 

The  mountain  wines  of  Malaga  have  long  been  well  known 
out  of  Spain.  The  vines  cover  the  hills  from  the  valley 
depths,  the  little  habitations  of  the  dressers  peep  out  roman- 
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I  tically  on  the  declivities  from  among  them.  Wines,  dry, 
8wee^  and  luscious,  are  made  in  the  districts  around  the  city. 
There  are  also  several  kinds  of  dry  wine.  The  Malaga, 
usually  so  caUe^  is  sometimes  mingled  with  a  proportion  of 
wine  burned  a  little  in  the  boiling,  imparting  a  peculiar  taste. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  not  so  careful  at  Malaga 
in  making  the  arrope  for  mingling,  as  they  are  at  San  Lucar 
F  de  Boiramec^  an^  in  consequence,  the  vdne  gets  a  singed 
^  flavour.  It  is  a  powerful  wme,  long  in  high  repute.  This 
vine  is  from  a  white  grape,  and  contains  a  very  large  pro- 
portian  of  alcohol  The  mountain  wines  are  pressed  from 
the  grape  somewhat  riper  than  for  the  preceding  kind.  The 
‘^lagrin^”  wine,  which  is  made  from  the  droppings  of  very 
tipe  grapes,  commonly  called  virgin  juice,  is  a  very  luscious 
wme,  from  the  large  white  Muscatel  grape — of  course  it  un- 
f  deigoes  no  pressure.  There  is  here  the  Pedro  Ximenes,  a 
wine  named  from  the  grape  so  common  in  most  parts  of  Spain, 
of  ezceUent  quality.  The  dry  wines  are  generally  pressed 
from  fruit  not  so  mature  in  ripeness  as  the  sweet.  At  Ma¬ 
laga,  too,  there  is  a  white  wine  produced,  of  a  coarse  cha- 
lactOT,  but  strong ;  very  like  bad  or  inferior  sherry.  It  is 
too  often  imported  and  passjed  off  for  the  growth  of  the 
Aerry  district  in  this  country.  As  this  wine  is  much  lower 
in  price  than  sherry,  it  is  turned,  among  the  ignorant,  to 
the  dealer’s  account,  and  forms  a  class  of  our  misnamed 
cheap  sherries.  Still  more  is  shipped  off  to  America.  Very 
little  old  Mountain  or  Malaga  sweet  wine  is  grown  at 
present. 

The  vineyards  around  Malaga  alone  are  estimated  to  pro¬ 
duce  annumly  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  butts  of 
wine,  of  which  nearly  twen^-seven  thousand  are  exported. 

.  The  prices  vary  from  thirty-five  dollars  to  one  hundred  and 
^seventy  a  butt.  The  Americas  now  import  the  greatest  part 

(*  of  these  wines.  As  much  as  tw  o  hundred  pounds  sterling 
has  been  paid  for  a  cask  of  very  old  w^ine  oi  prime  quality. 
Yet,  in  1733,  old  Mountain  Malaga  was  sold  for  twenty-four 
^  pounds  per  tun,  and  new  for  twenty  and  twenty-one.  The 
wine  called  “bastard,”  in  old  books,  was  a  sweet  wine, 
most  probably  from  this  part  of  Spain,  and  made  of  the 
“bastardo”  grape. 

^  The  price  of  labour  and  the  expense  of  the  vineyards  are 
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much  less  at  Malaga  than  at  Xeres,  where  the  sheny  wine 
is  grown.  Most  of  the  vines  flourish  in  about  eighteen 
inches  of  a  rich  loam  or  mould  upon  a  blue  shaly  substra¬ 
tum,  which  scales  up,  and,  mingling  with  the  mould,  imparts 
to  it  a  looseness  and  free  quality  allied  to  the  rocky  or 
gravelljr  sites,  found  to  be  so  congenial  to  the  vine  in  oth^ 
countries.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  calcareous  as  the  soil  in 
the  vicinity  of  Xeres,  and  hence  not  so  well  adapted  for 
diy  wines.  Close  to  Malaga,  however,  limestone  inter- 
mmgles  with  the  schist.  The  vineyards  are,  many  of  them, 
situated  at  a  great  height  above  the  sea,  where  the  earth 
around  the  vines  must  be  carefully  secured.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  vine  they  are  by  no  means  as  careful  as  at 
Xeres.  Yet  every  spot  is  cultivated,  although  the  coimtry 
is  exceedingly  uneven.  Manure  is  rarely  used  at  all.  The 
varieties  of  vine  in  the  district  are  very  numerous,  and  in  this 
flne  climate  there  are  three  gatherings  of  grapes  in  the  year. 
The  first  gathering  takes  place  in  June,  and  furnishes  the 
Muscatel  raisins,  and  the  bloom  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
lexias,  which  are  exported  as  such,  are  dipped  in  lye,  and ; 
exposed  to  the  sun’s  action.  The  Larga  grape,  that  yields 
the  sun  raisins,  makes  an  .excellent  wine  mingled  with 
the  Pedro  Ximenes.  The  vintage  grapes  are  gathered  in 
September  and  October.  It  is  wonderful  to  view  the  firuit- 
fulness  of  the  soil  in  this  district.  In  1829,  eight  millions 
of  pounds  of  Muscatel  and  bloom  raisins,  and  30,000  arrobas 
of  lexias  in  casks,  were  exported  from  Malaga,  the  produce 
of  one  season,  with  no  less  than  20,000  jars  of  grapes,  yetj 
the  quantity  of  wine  made  was  not  diminished ;  it  not  l^mg 
less  than  35,000  butts.  The  fine  climate  renders  the  vintage 
in  this  part  of  Spain  not  only  rich  in  produce,  but  certain  in 
crop.  The  exports  of  fruit  and  wine  to  England  from  Mialaga 
are  on  the  decrease,  but  to  America  it  is  the  reverse.  The 
Muscatel  grape  cannot  be  cultivated  more  than  four  leagues 
from  the  coast. 

The  district  called  the  Axarquia  is  that  in  which  these] 
vines  are  grown.  Though  mountainous,  wherever  it  is  prao-  i 
ticable,  the  vines  are  planted  symmetrically,  about  eight  feet 
asunder.  In  the  worst  seasons  nineteen  arrobas  of  wine  are 
produced  from  five  hundred  plants.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
a  true  idea,  without  seeing  it,  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  tha 
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izaraTiia.  Wliereyer  the  soil  on  the  acclivities  is  not  occu- 
pedl  by  vines,  the  prickly  pear  grows,  and  feeds  the  cochineal 
msect,  while  olives,  almonds,  figs,  orangeis^  lemons,  pomegra- 
SflteB,  and  even  the  sugar-cane,  fiourish  in  profusion  under 
that  glorious  sky.  Yelez  Malaga,  five  leagues  from  Malaga, 
poduces  much  wine,  passing  under  the  general  name  of 
Malaga. 

The  wines  are  conveyed  from  the  press,  half  fermented,  into 
the  merchant’s  stores  m  sheepskins.  Wine  is  constantly  sent 
from  Malaga  to  America  unhrandied,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  treatment  it  receives  at  the  vintage,  it  bears  the  voyage 
well,  although  English  merchants  assert  that  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  wine,  for  want  of  brandy,  is  inevitable.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  bad  mode  of  preservation  of  the  southern 
wines  causes  whatever  defects  are  found  in  them.  If  they 
were  treated  with  as  much  care  as  the  French  bestow  on  their 
better  wines,  no  such  results  would  ever  be  observed. 

The  sherry  wine,  which  some  will  contend  was  the  “  sack” 
of  our  forefathers,  but  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  general  name 
to  designate  the  wines  of  Xeres,  Tenerifie,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character,  belonging  principally  to  Spain,  is  made  in 
Andalusia,  near  Cadiz,  on  the  west  coast,  be^een  the  rivers 
Gnadalquiver  and  Gluadalete.  The  distnct  included  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz  is  of  a  triangular  form,  having  on  the 
northern  angle  the  town  of  St.  Lucar  de  Barrameda ;  on  the 
southern  angle,  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria ;  and  the  eastern 
point  formed  by  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Erontera,  from 
which  the  wine  takes  its  name,  the  English  having  first 
changed  Xeres  into  Sherris,  and  finally  into  Sherry.  This 
triangle  encloses  a  space  measuring  about  twelve  miles  on 
each  side.  The  vineyards  which  produce  wine  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  cover  eighty  thousand  acres.  Upwards  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pipes  are  made  of  all  kinds,  including 
those  which  are  exported,  and  such  as  are  consumed  in  the 
district. 


There  is  a  great  gradation  in  the  prices  of  sherry,  for 
though  the  average  is  not  above  thirty-five  pounds  the  butt, 
the  charges  are  from  fifteen  up  to  sixty-five  pounds.  The 
f  value  of  the  sherries  exported  is  calculated  at  four  hundred 
f  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  There  are  no  export  duties. 

The  manufacture  of  the  sherries  takes  place  under  the  care 
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of  the  agents  or  principals  of  foreign  houses,  who  reside  on 
the  spot,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the  improyement  of  late 
years  in  the  wines  of  Xeres.  The  vineyards  are  piincq^y 
on  slopes  or  declivities.  The  gn^s  are  left  to  hang  untu 
they  begin  to  shrivel  in  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  white,  one- 
eignth  being  generally  the  Pedro  Ximenes  grape,  mixed  with 
other  varieties.  In  those  at  Malaga  and  Grenada,  one-half  of 
the  Pedro  Ximenes  grape  is  used  in  the  vineyards,  at  Motril 
four-fifths,  and  at  Paxarete  one-fourth.  The  Temprana  is  used 
largely  at  St.  Lucar,  at  Xeres,  and  at  Port  St.  Mary.  It  is 
adopted  in  the  Paxarete,  Ximenes,  Muscat,  and  TintiUa  wines. 
The  grapes  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  sun  on  mats  for  a 
day  or  Wo  after  they  are  gathered.  They  are  turned  and 
sorted  carefully  for  the  better  wines.  The  vines,  planted 
about  five  feet  asunder,  are  carefully  dug  round  immediate^ 
after  the  vintage,  and  little  hollows  are  left  by  some  growers 
round  the  roots  to  retain  the  moisture.  In  January,  or  soon 
after,  they  turn  up  the  mould,  and  carefully  weed  the  ground. 
The  pruning  takes  place  in  M^ch,  and  the  earth  is  afterwards 
raked  over,  when  the  vines  are  propped  with  canes  until  the 
vintage.  The  labour  of  the  vineyard  is  continued  even  to 
hunting  out  the  insects  on  the  vines.  There  is,  however, 
seldom  or  never  a  failure  in  the  crop,  owing  to  the  benignity 
of  the  climate.  The  high  price  of  good  sherry  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful,  when  the  care  in  the  growth  and  the  home  duties  are 
taken  into  account.  A  bottle  of  very  superior  sherry  fetches 
three  shillings  and  fourpence  on  the  spot,  though  the  common 
ordinary  wine  of  the  country  is  but  sixpence. 

The  soil  of  the  Xeres  vineyards,  by  which  is  understood 
the  entire  district  for  six  or  seven  leagues  round,  at  least  the 
better  portion  of  them,  consists  of  what  is  called  “  albariza^” 
or  chalky  soil,  of  “  arenas,”  or  light  sandy  ground,  and  of  the 
“  barros,”  the  last  being  an  ochrous  earthy  soil,  with  here  and 
there  day  and  other  substances  intermingled.  The  vineyards 
are  exceedingly  productive.  The  produce  in  average  years 
in  fair  sized  good  vineyards,  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  butte,  or 
about  three  hundred  gallons  the  English  acre.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  produce  six  hundred.  The  soil  is  dug  deep  and  trenched, 
but  not  manured.  Where  sand  prevails,  or  in  the  arenM, 
the  product  is  about  five  butts  an  acre;  on  the  albarieag 
about  three. 
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grapes  are  submitted  to  the  usual  mode  of  pressure, 
priuhled  with  gypsum  to  saturate  the  malic  acid  in  the 
The  or  must,  is  left  to  ferment  in  the  cask,  with  all 

im  retained  which  the  fermentation  raises.  Th^  do 
fer  it  to  work  over,  but  leave  it  to  itself.  The  !Mnrch 
le  vintage  it  is  racked.  The  elements  of  the  wine  must 
i,  when  so  little  care  is  necessary  in  the  process.  The 
le  wines  are  thus  left  is  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  Casks 
;  exposed  in  all  temperatures,  and  sometimes  in  the 
Ty  without  mischief.  Any  kind  of  shelter  is  considered 
at,  and  a  good  cellar,  as  it  is  held  in  the  North,  is 
•red  of  no  moment.  The  places  in  which  the  wine  is 
ferment  are  strongly  constructed  of  wood,  above 
,  and  the  casks  are  placed  in  tiers,  with  the  bungs 
^  closed,  so  as  to  keep  out  all  extraneous  matters,  but 
same  tme  to  allow  full  breathing  to  the  wine.  In 
e  ropiness  of  the  wines,  an  accident  of  very  frequent 
jnce  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  slovenly  mode  of  treating 
fermentation,  seldom  occurs  here.  Ihe  process  causes 
for  surprise,  in  some  cases,  how  so  excellent  a  product 
ined.  \VTien  the  same  care  is  observed  in  the  first 
3nt  of  the  must  and  its  subsequent  management,  as  is 
5d  towards  the  vines,  no  graise  is  ever  the  result, 
varieties  of  sherry  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
of  the  vine  used,  the  class  of  soil  in  which  it  is  grown, 

5  care  taken  in  the  management  of  the  process  of  fer- 
ion.  All  sherry  wdne  is  by  nature  of  a  pale  colour, 
ker  shades  are  conferred  by  age,  or  by  vino  de  color, 
id  wine.  This  arrope,  as  it  is  called  locally  from  the 
is  made  only  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  in  the  fol- 
manner.  They  take  six  butts  of  must  before  fer- 
Lon  commences,  and  boil  it  down  to  one  butt,  keep- 
>  liquid  constantly  stirred  and  the  surface  carefully 
d,  so  as  to  remove  all  impurities  that  arise  in  the 
taking  care  that  the  liquid  be  not  singed  or  burned. 
)cess  is  conducted  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  large  copper* 
md  when  it  is  quite  thick,  the  fire  is  OTaduEdljr  with- 
Tom  it,  BO  that  the  liquor  may  cool  without  bemg  too 
r  effected.  This  is  the  arrope  which,  afterwards  mixed 
irter  or  less  quantity  with  the  pale  wines,  makes  the 
sherry  of  different  shades  which  is  so  much  esteemed. 
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The  wine  is  not  at  all  deteriorated  by  this  treatment,  or  b} 
the  mixture  of  wines  of  the  same  quality.  The  pale  sherries, 
then,  are  the  pure  wine,  containing  nothing  but  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  good  brandy  to  the  butt ;  and 
this  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  wine  called  Amontillado  is  not  always  the  product  oi 
design.  The  quantity  made  is  small.  It  is  a  drier  wine  than 
the  common  sherry,  and  is  very  often  the  result  of  accident. 
To  make  this  wine  the  driest  of  all  the  Xeres  wines,  the  fruit 
is  plucked  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  for  the  other 
species.  It  allows  of  no  foreign  mixture  of  any  kind.  The 
white  grapes  are  trodden  by  the  peasantry  with  sabots  on  theii 
feet.  The  wine  is  then  allowed  to  ferment  for  two  months 
or  more,  when  it  is  racked,  and  placed  in  the  wood  in  the  de¬ 
positories  above  ground  at  Port  St.  Mary  and  at  Xeres, 
These  depositories  generally  hold  three  tiers  of  casks.  The 
bungs  are  carelessly  closed  without  affecting  the  quality  ol 
the  'wdne.  It  is  singular,  that  of  a  hundred  butts  of  sherz; 
out  of  the  same  vineyard,  some  of  them  will  be  Amontillado 
without  the  manufacturer  being  able  to  account  for  it.  Not 
a  drop  of  brandy  can  be  added  to  genuine  Amontillado  with¬ 
out  spoiling  it.  The  sherry  wines  of  the  best  quality  average 
about  14®  dcohol  per  cent.  The  statements  otherwise  given 
at  18®,  19®,  and  2(P  of  alcohol,  are  erroneous,  or  refer  to  those 
wines  in  which  brandy  is  added  to  disguise  mixtures  by  the 
dealer,  some  of  which,  passing  in  England  for  sherry,  are 
either  the  common  growths  of  the  country,  or  are  altogether 
factitious.  Of  this  last  class  is  the  larger  part  of  inn  and 
tavern  wines. 

San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Guadalquiver,  at  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Between 
this  town  and  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  are  situated  the  vine¬ 
yards  which  produce  the  wine  called  Manzanilla,  properly 
Man9anilla,  lately  come  into  great  use  in  England.  This 
wine  was  very  highly  spoken  of  as  a  choice  wine  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  at  present  held  in  higher  estima¬ 
tion  by  the  natives  than  any  wine  produced  in  Andalusia. 
It  is  a  light,  delicate,  pure  wine,  of  a  nne-straw  colour,  highly 
aromatic  and  stomachic.  With  many  constitutions  it  operates 
as  a  diuretic.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  regard  to 
the  name  and  place  of  origin  of  this  favourite  species  of  wine. 
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Both  Herrara  and  Boxas  Clemente  say  tliat  tbe  name  is  de- 
lived  from  a  pueblo,  or  village,  near  Seimle,  called  Manzanilla, 
tnd  not,  as  some  suppose,  ^m  man9an^,  a  small  apple. 
In  modem  days  there  is  no  Manzanilla  wine  produced  in  ^at 
ricinily,  nor  is  there  any  existent  record  of  any  having  ever 
been  grown  in  that  part  of  the  country.  At  St.  Lucar,  how¬ 
ever,  where  its  gro^h  and  celebrity  are  traced  to  remote 
agea,  it  is  ^ner^y  believed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
camomile,  the  Spanish  name  for  which  is  Manzanilla.”  This 
amilarity  of  name,  with  the  strong  resemblance  there  is  in 
its* flavour  with  that  plant,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
fiiifl  derivation  of  the  name  is  correct.  This  wine  is  the 
driest  of  all  the  Spanish  wines,  scarcely  any  wine  what¬ 
ever  surpassing  its  delicacy  and  purity.  It  admits  of  no 
mixture  of  any  kind,  not  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  brandy, 
without  a  Tnanifeat  deterioration  in  taste  and  fiavour.  When 
carefully  made,  it  becomes  a  ‘‘perfect  wine,”  and  improves 
If  age  beyond  all  other  l^ds,  both  in  fiavour  and  firmness, 
10  as  to  surpass  almost  every  dir  wine.  The  vineyards  that 
produce  the  Manzanilla  are  planted  with  various  species 
of  vines,  but  where  what  is  called  the  Eustan  grape  pre¬ 
dominates,  the  best  wine  of  Manzanilla  is  the  result.  The 
coil  is  light  and  brittle,  being  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
Albarizas,  of  the  Arenas,  and  the  Barros.  The  grapes  are 
mature  at  an  early  period,  and  are  gathered  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  the  general  vintage  of  the  countr}^  These  vine- 
yiMB  produce  about  five  thousand  butts  of  must,  nearly 
four-fifths  of  which  are  consumed  in  the  country.  It  was 

3sed  at  one  period  that  this  choice  and  delicate  wine 
not  bear  the  transit  to  other  countries,  or  from  its  own 
naturally  warm  to  a  cold  climate,  without  undergoing  a 
change  m  quality  and  fiavour.  This  prejudice  is  not  founded 
m  fa^,  as,  when  carefully  bottled  in  Spain,  in  good  condition, 
and  with  the  commonest  precaution,  it  wiU  stand  a  voyage  to 
any  distance,  and  to  any  climate,  cold  or  warm.  This  fact  is 
abundantly  proved  in  the  Manzanilla  shipped  twenty  years 
ago*  by  the  house  of  Gorman  and  Co.,  of  London,  so  well 
known  for  its  superior  Xeres  wines.  It  retains,  even  at  this 
time,  in  full  perfection,  its  quality  and  fiavour,  although  until 
recently  it  was  not  extensively  known,  even  among  persons 
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of  refined  taste.  Mr.  Pord,  an  experienced  and  able  aiitboi 
of  much  upon  the  subject  of  Spain,  by  his  notice  of  it  in  hia 
writings,  was  the  means  of  bringing  it  into  general  notice 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  is  a  wine  which  is  grown  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  called  Moguer.  This  wine  is  sometimes  twice 
brandied,  and  sent  to  London  as  common  sherry  by  houses 
that  can  be  named;  but  the  object  here  is  to  expose  base 
practices,  not  to  publish  names ;  to  caution  the  public,  not  to 
p^ish  individuals.  Moguer  is  of  a  cheap  and  light  quality. 
The  wine  is  not  otherwise  adulterated  by  the  exporter; 
though  often  so  treated  afterwards  in  London  with  Cape  and 
less  costly  ingredients.  The  exporter  sends  his  wines,  high 
or  cheap-priced,  from  the  country,  strictly  for  what  he  an¬ 
nounces  them  to  be.  Good  sherry  of  a  year  old  would  cost 
the  merchant  thirty  pounds  the  butt  without  duly  in  the 
country,  if  it  should  be  exported ;  so  that,  duty  included,  it 
could  not  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  under  thirty  s^- 
lings  the  dozen  to  the  merchant,  nor  good  fom  years  old  under 
forty-four.  Sherries#  are  not  to  be  judged  by  colour,  but 
solely  by  taste.  The  best  kinds  are  mingled  with  nothing 
but  wine  of  the  same  quality,  which  is  inevitable,  owing  to 
the  mode  of  keeping  up  the  merchants*  stock  by  replenishing 
the  casks :  except  the  small  quantity  of  brandy,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  when  sent  to  England.  !^en  this  small  quantily 
would,  we  think,  be  much  better  omitted.  At  all  good  tables 
in  England  hot  wines  are  deservedly  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Not  only  are  they,  to  a  certain  extent,  injurious,  but  they 
retain  none  of  the  true  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  genuine 
wine.  Fine  sherry  wine  wants  no  brandy  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  refined  palate  cannot  want  what  is  an  injury 
to  the  flavour  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity.  (See  Appendis, 
No.  IV.) 

At  Beta,  opposite  Cadiz,  a  very  excellent  muscadine  red 
wine,  called  TmtiUa,  is  manufactured.  At  Montilla,  near 
Cordova,  they  have  a  very  fiine-flavoured  dry  wine,  called 
Montilla,  which  is  generally  consumed  in  that  place  and 
neighbourhood. 

Paxarete,  a  wine  made  at  an  ancient  monastery  about  five 
leagues  from  Xeres,  and  about  eight  from  Eonda,  is  a  ricb, 
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sweet,  and  full  tasted  wine,  from  the  same  grapes  as  the 
riierry,  but  in  different  proportions,  very  well  known  in  this 
countiy,  and  made  from  the  Pedro  Ximenes  grape. 

The  red  wine  above  mentioned,  called  Tintilla  and  Tinto  di 
Bota,  or,  as  it  is  styled  in  England,  Tent,  is  rich  and 
luscious.  It  carries  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
Bota  is  about  five  leagues  from  Cadiz.  It  is  made  of  a  ^ape 
which  is  said  to  be  coloured  all  through,  and  is  principally 
used  in  England  for  communion  purposes  in  the  Church. 

In  Andmusia,  towards  Seville,  there  is  a  reddish-white 
species  of  wine,  very  sweet  and  luscious. 

The  wines  of  Spain  generally,  both  red  and  white,  will  one 
day  rank  much  higher  in  estimation  than  some  of  them  do 
at  present.  The  importation  of  them  into  England  is  fast 
encroaching  ujpon  the  Portuguese.  The  dry  and  sweet  wines 
are  almost  all  that  are  now  known  to  foreigners ;  but  the 
Ted  wines  of  Spain,  properly  treated,  would  be  found  equal 
to  most  others  in  goodness.  (For  imports,  see  Appendix, 
No.  IV.) 

Strength  and  durability  are  characteristics  of  all  the  Spanish 
wines.  Their  boiled  wine,  the  Italian  Vino  Cotto,  or  vin  cuit, 
as  the  French  call  it,  is  mingled  with  other  growths,  as  well 
as  with  sherries,  for  the  sake  of  deepening  colour  or  improv¬ 
ing  fiavour.  Their  wines  de  liqueur  sometimes  receive  also  a 
proportion  of  boiled  mosto.  A  good  age  is  required  for 
almost  all  the  Spanish  wines  to  impart  to  them  the  proper 
flavour,  and  attach  to  them  that  mellowness  so  grateful  to  the 
palate. 

The  following  may  serve  as  some  guide  to  the  prices  of 
sherry  in  Englfmd,  reckoning  the  butt  at  one  hundred  and 
eight  imperial  gallons,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  old 
measure,  duty  paid. 

Pale  sherry  of  a  middling  quality  may  be  imported  at  from 
sixty-five  pounds  per  butt  to  seventy-five.  The  better  quali¬ 
ties  run  from  eighty  to  one  himdred  pounds  the  butt,  and 
even  more ;  and  fine  amontillado  higher  still,  up  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Two  hundred  pounds  have  been  given  for 
a  butt  of  rare  excellence.  In  1733,  sherry  was  sold  in  the 
market  at  a  price  varying  trom  tw'enty-six  to  twenty-eight 
pounds  per  tun,  or  about  fourteen  pounds  per  butt.  The 
brown  sherries  sell  at  about  the  same  prices. 
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The  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  are  well  situated  for  ! 
the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  last-named  island  produces  a  | 
muscadine  wine  called  PoUentia.  There  are  also  some  red  i 
wines  grown  there,  but  none  are  exported.  In  Majorca  there 
is  a  very  good  red  wine,  called  Aleyor,  from  the  vineyard  out 
of  which  it  is  made  ;  used  principally  for  home  consumption; 
very  little,  at  least,  is  exported.  The  white  wines  are  made  in 
a  slovenly  way,  somewhat  in  the  mode  adopted  in  Cyprus, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  art  h^  been  broo^ 
there  first,  and  not  acquired  from  Spain.  They  use  earihen  , 
or  stone  vats  in  precisely  the  same  manner  for  the  purpose 
of  fermentation.  At  Banal  Busa,  a  wine  resembling  that  of 
the  Rhine  is  grown,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Alba  Mora ; 
it  resembles  hock,  but  is  not  so  diy. 

The  Canaries  produce  annually  about  twenty-five  thousand 
pipes  of  white  wine  for  exportation,  while  fifteen  thousand  are 
consumed  in  the  islands,  or  submitted  to  distillation.  The  ? 
brandy  thus  distilled  used  to  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Tenenffe  alone  produces  about  twenty-two  thousand  pipes,  of  ' 
a  hundred  and  twenty  gallons.  There  has  been  a  great  cor¬ 
ruption  of  names  in  the  wines  of  these  islands.  Cana^  was 
once  much  drunk  in  England,  and  was  known  only  by  that 
name  as  late  as  1733.  In  that  year  new  wine  was  worth  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty  pounds  per  tun,  and  old  Canary  thirty- 
six  pounds.  The  writer  of  this  tasted  some  which  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years  old,  it  having  been  kept  durmg 
all  that  period  in  the  family  cellars  of  a  nobleman  with  whom 
he  happened  to  be  dining,  and  who  produced  the  bottle,  in 
contents  little  more  than  a  pint,  as  a  donne  douche-  Its  flavour 
was  good,  and  it  had  ample  body.  What  is  called  Vidonia 
is  properly  the  dry  Canary  wine,  of  a  good  body.  It  improves 
by  age,  and  is  known  often  under  the  general  name  of  Tene- 
nffe.  Perhaps  it  was  so  called  because  it  is  derived  from  the 
vidogna  grape,  or  is  a  corruption  of  Verdona,  a  green  wine,  of 
good  body,  but  harsher  than  Teneriffe,  formerly  grown  on  the 
western  side  of  that  island,  and  shipped  at  Santa  Cruz  for  the 
West  Indian  market,  little  or  none  coming  to  Europe.  Tene- 
rifie  produces  the  best  wines  of  all  the  islands,  having  the 
greatest  body.  The  Vidonia  is  a  wine  which  improves  in 
warm  climates,  in  this  respect  resembling  Madeira.  The 
Malmsey  of  Teneriffe  is  small  in  quantity,  but  excellent  in 
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qualiiy.  At  Canary  both  Malmsey  and  Yidonia  are  grown. 
The  Malmsey  has  been  accused  of  possessing  an  acid  quality. 
^  Ch)mera  wines  improve  so  much  by  age,  that  the  dry 
kind  gain  the  flavour  of  Madeira,  and  may  be  ea^y  mistaken 
for  it.  In  fistct,  it  is  often  sold  for  it  in  England  by  the  inferior 
.class  of  wine  merchants,  to  persons  who  are  no  judges  of 
what  good  Madeira  should  be.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Palma, 
Malvasia,  or  Malmsey,  is  grown,  which  in  a  few  years  gains 
a  bouquet  like  a  ripe  pine-apple.  The  ^v  wines  here  are  not 
as  gooa  as  those  of  the  other  islands.  Ime  best  vines  do  not 
grow  much  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  the  voyage  of 
•Sir  John  Hawkins  to  these  islands,  in  1564,  he  speaks  of 
grapes  there,  which  for  size  were  equal  to  damsons,  and  says 
of  the  wines,  that  “they  were  better  than  any  in  Spain.” 
(See  Appendix,  No.  V.) 

In  the  early  voyages  to  these  islands,  published  in  Hak- 
hjLjt,  and  therefore  as  old  as  1598  at  least,  there  is  a  passage 
relate  to  sack,  which  will  puzzle  wise  heads  about  that  wine, 
hy  Nicols,  who  lived  eight  years  in  the  islands.  The  island 
of  Teneriffe  produces  three  sorts  of  wine,  Canary,  Malvasia, 
and  Verdona,  “  which  may  all  go  under  the  denomination  of 
sack.”  He  says  that  the  best  wines  in  his  time  grew  on  a 
hill-side  called  the  Eamb,  in  Palma.  The  term  sack,  it 
would  thus  seem,  was  applied  to  sweet  and  dry  wines  of 
Canary,  Xeres,  or  Malaga.  In  Anglo-Spanish  ictionaries 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  sack  is  given  as  ftno  de  Cariar 
rias.  Hence  it  was  no  doubt  Canary  sack,  Xeres  sack,  or 
Malaga  sack.  It  was  much  drunk  formerly,  for  an  old  work 
of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  says  of  some 
of  the  flishionable  rakes  of  that  time,  “  Sacke  is  their  chosen 
nectar ;  and  they  love  it  better  than  their  own  souls ;  they 
will  never  leave  off  sacke,  until  they  have  sackt  out  aU  their 
silver,  nay,  nor  then  neither,  for  they  will  pawn  their  crouds 
(Addles)  for  more  sacke.”  In  Dodsley’s  “  Old  Plays,”  vol.  v., 
the  sack  drunk  at  gentlemen’s  tables  is  described  as  a 
mixture  of  sherry,  cider,  and  sugar;  sometimes  eggs  were 
added,  and  those  who  did  not  th^  it  sweet  enoi^h,  put  in 
more  sugar.  Howell’s  “  Prench  and  English  Dictionary,” 
1650,  translates  sack  vin  d'^spa^ne,  vin  sec,  or  dry.  Some 
have  supposed  sack  is  derived  from  saco,  or  the  odre,  or  hor^ 
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Tocha^  in  which  wine  is  carried ;  hut  the  Spaniards  do  not  apply 
ictco  to  wine  skins.  The  best  authority  perhaps  is  Tenner’s 
“  Via  recta  ad  vitam  longcml*  printed  in  1628.  This  author, 
describing  Canary  wine,  says,  that  Canary  “  which  beareth 
the  name  of  the  islands  from  whence  it  is  brought,  is  of  some 
termed  a  eache^  with  this  adjunct  meete,  but  yet  very  im- 
prcmerly,  for  it  differeth  not  only  from  sacke  in  sweetness 
andr  pleasantnesse  of  taste,  but  ^o  in  colour  and  consist¬ 
ence  ;  for  it  is  not  so  white  in  colour  as  sacke,  nor  so  thin 
in  substance.”  This  author  says  nothing  of  mixing  sugar 
with  this  Canary  sacke.  He  says,  “  sacke  and  other  stroller 
wines  are  best  when  they  are  two  or  three  years  old.”  The 
same  author  says  sack  is  “  completely  hot  in  the  third  de¬ 
gree  :  and  that  some  affect  to  drink  sacke  with  sugar,  and 
some  without :  and  upon  no  other  ground,  as  I  think,  but  as 
it  is  best  pleasing  to  their  palate.”  Again :  Sacke  taken 
by  itself  is  very  hot  and  penetrative :  being  taken  with  sugar, 
the  heat  is  both  somewhat  allied,  and  the  penetrative 
quality  thereof  also  retarded.”  Sugar  was  in  those  days 
taken  with  Ehenish,  and  several  white  wines.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is,  that  “  Sherris”  sack,  and  all  such,  were  the  diy 
white  wines  of  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  not  the  sweet.  Vi- 
donia,  for  example,  was  a  sack  as  well  as  sherry,  and  the  dry 
mountam  wine  of  Malaga ;  a  Canary  sack  is  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  adjunct  sweete :  this  was  no  doubt 
Malmsey,  and  plainly  shows  that  sack  was  a  dry  wine. 
The  price  in  1667,  in  “Anthony  Wood’s  Life,”  as  fixed  at 
Oxford,  ran  “  Sack  and  Malagaes  one  shiUing  and  sixpence 
the  quart,  and  no  more.”  Again,  in  1673,  “Sack  and 
Malaga”  occur  together  at  one  shilling  and  tenpence  the 
quart.  These  wines  are  always  together  in  the  lists.  “  Ca¬ 
nary,  Alicant,  and  Muscatel”  precede. 

Vines  in  the  Canary  Islands  are  said  to  have  been  first 
planted  there  in  the  regn  of  Charles  V.,  having  been  brought 
thither  from  the  Ehine,  and  the  change  in  the  climate  and 
soil  produced  Canary  wine ;  but  the  vine  of  which  the  Malm¬ 
sey,  or  Malvasia,  is  made,  was  transported  there  from  Candia. 
A  pipe  of  Malvasia  used  to  sell,  about  the  year  1610,  for 
twenty  ducats,  which  with  a  duty  of  seventeen  ryals  on  ex¬ 
portation,  made  the  total  expense,  for  above  a  hundred  Eng- 
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lidi  gallonB,  only  three  ^unds  fifteen  shillings  sterling  on 
tile  island,  when  new.  Buena  Yista,  Dante,  Oratena,  and 
ISgoeste,  were  formelj  boasted  of  on  the  island  as  the 
ftvonred  spots.  The  soil  is  mostly  volcanic ;  in  Palma  the 
lest  wines  grow  in  a  soil  of  this  sort,  called  the  Brenia. 
The  Malmsey  is  very  rich  and  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  was 
finmerly  in  great  repute.  The  produce  was  once  annually 
twdve  thousand  huUs.  The  dry  wine  is  inferior,  and  does 
not  keep  so  well. 

The  importation  of  wine  from  the  Canaries  into  Great 
Britain,  though  formerly  great,  had  declined  as  low  as  sixty- 
five  tuns  in  1785.  In  1808  it  had  again  increased;  the 
smonnt  being  1683  tuns.  In  1821  it  had  fallen  to  about 
a  thousand,  and  it  has  not  since  increased.  The  wines  of 
the  Canaries  are  second  to  those  of  Madeira,  but  the  cause 
of  this  difference  is  unknown.  Perhaps  it  may  be  ascribed 
to  want  of  care  in  the  management  of  the  vintage ;  for  in 
Madeira  there  have  been  great  incitements  to  improvement 
from  the  increasing  demand  for  the  wine,  and  the  infiux 
and  residence  of  foreign  merchants,  all  anxious  to  obtain  the 
best  wines,  and  to  create  a  useful  emulation  among  the  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  vine,  which  may  not  have  been  experienced  at 
the  Canaries. 

Wine  of  an  ordinary  kind  is  made  in  the  Cape  de  Yerde 
Islands ;  in  that  of  St.  Antonio  the  quantity  manufactured 
is  very  considerable. 

The  wdne  measures  of  Spain  are  the  arroha  majore,  which 
varies  in  different  provinces ;  that  which  is  commonly  used 
contains  4*245  English  gallons,  or  six  make  twenty-five  gal¬ 
lons.  A  butt  of  wine  contains  about  thirty  of  these  arrohas. 
Twelve  arrohas  mvnores  are  thirty-nine  old  English  gallons. 
That  of  Malaga  is  4*186 ;  and  of  the  Canaries  the  same  as 
that  of  Spain.  The  arroha  of  Yalencia  is  3*112  gallons. 

The  Canta/ray  in  like  manner,  differs ;  that  of  Oviedo  being 
5*098  gallons ;  of  Alicant,  3*052 ;  while  that  of  Arragon  is 
only  2*724  gallons. 

Majorca  and  Minorca  have  the  Quartin  and  Gerra,  of 
7*168  and  3*187  gallons.  In  GbUicia  the  Moyoy  of  42*798. 
At  Xeres  the  hottay  of  120  gallons,  and  at  Barcelona  the 
carga,  of  32*695  gallons,  and^?^e,  of  120. 

Borracha  means  a  leathern  bottle ;  so  also  does  Bota, 
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A  wine  skin  made  of  liog  or  goat’s  hide  is  called  odre, 
dressed  with  the  hair  inwards,  and  pitched  or  rosined,  being 
more  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  and 
cheaper  than  a  cask.  The  bad  taste  thus  communicated, 
the  Spaniards  notwithstanding  call  ohr  de  bota,  the  **  smell 
of  the  hottU,"^  by  custom,  and  not  de  odre  of  “  the  skin,” 
as  it  is  in  reality.  Yet  they  say,  6dre  de  hum  vmo,  a 
“  skin  of  good  wine.”  El  de  hs  odres,  “  you  with  the  wine¬ 
skins  !” 


[  Heidelberg  Tun.] 


CHAPTER  Tin. 

WI^^ES  OF  GEEMANY  AND  SWiTZEEIANa 

AimQUl W  OV  THIS  TUm  UT  GEHMABT — THE  HiTEISQAir — ^SPEClES  OP  aOIL — 
CHABACT££t  OP  V1NJ£6--IJLBGE  TGKa — ITA.TUEB  OF  THE  WINES,  AND  FRICEH 
— WINES  OF  SWITZEKLAND. 

The  Gemana  have  expended  mncb  resoarcb  upon  the  an- 
tiqnitj^  of  the  culture  of  the  yine  in  their  country.  IThile 
many  of  their  writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Emperor 
Probus  and  his  legions  about  the  rear  280,  others  go  up  to 
the  Asiatic  Bacchus,  and  pretend  that  Bacharach,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  so  many  excellent  Tmeyards  are  found, 
derived  its  name  from  the  deity  of  wine :  a  stone  still  existing 
in  the  liver,  which  they  call  “  Bacchns’  altar.’ ^  Had  the 
etymology  heen  treated  metaphorically  in  this  way^  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  vine  country  on  the  EHne,  and  some  of  its  tri¬ 
butary  rivers,  it  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  to  caU  it 
the  country  of  Bacchus.  The  Germans  boast  of  four  other 
places  sacred  to  Bacchus :  Steeghach,  situated  on  a  hillock, 
they  caU  the  ladder  of  Bacchus  ;  Diebaeh,  the  finger  (digitus)  ; 
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Handbacb,  or  Manersbach,  the  band ;  and  Lorcb,or  Laurea, 
the  bay  or  laurel.  Formerly  it  was  impossible  to  enter  a 
German  bouse  without  being  offered  “  large  jacks  qf  wine,*’ 
BO  attached  were  they  to  the  rites  of  the  purple  deity.  The 
banks  of  their  rivers  are  covered  with  vineyards.  The  Bhine, 
Moselle,  Neckar,  and  Maine,  are  gardens  of  the  vine.  Nor 
have  the  Germans  been  content  with  cultivating  the  banks 
of  rivers  alone,  but  the  higher  lands  are  planted  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  matters  very  little  whether  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Treves  poured  out  its  abundance  in  the  time  of  the 
Bomans  or  of  Charlemagne ;  the  Germans  have  enjoyed  it 
since  the  year  400  ;  and  the  Frenchman  who  said  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  found  out  the  perpetual  motion  in  their  cups,  or 
tall  old  wine  glasses,  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  Ger¬ 
man  loves  his  glass  of  cheerful  wine ;  and  while  he  cultivates 
his  vines,  let  the  grave  burgher  of  Treves  swallow  his  wem 
(wine)  of  Augenscheimer,  his  Thiergartner,  Schamet,  and 
Pitcher,  out  of  his  green  glasses,  to  fourscore  years  of  age, 
provided  he  will  allow  the  foreigner  to  share  a  little  of  the 
superfluity  of  his  golden  vintage.  From  Bonn  to  Coblentz, 
and  from  the  latter  city  to  Mayence,  the  Country  is  covered 
with  vineyards.  The  Johannisberger  of  “father”  Bhine,  the 
Gruenhauser  or  the  Brauneberger  of  the  Moselle,  and  the 
Hochheimer  of  the  Maine,  each  distinguish  and  hallow  their 
respective  rivers  in  the  eyes  of  the  connoisseur  in  wine.  They 
are  some  of  them  powerful  wines  when  genuine,  as  their  de¬ 
votees  can  weU  attest.  Bhenish  wines  are  mentioned  in 
England,  temp.  Bichard  II.,  and  ordered  to  be  sold  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  shillings  the  tun,  and  retailed  at  sixpence  the  gallon, 
which  was  higher  than  the  French  wines  of  Gascony. 

Whoever  has  visited  the  noble  Bhine  must  have  felt  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  beauty  of  its  vineyards,  covering  steep  and  shore, 
interlaced  with  the  most  romantic  ruins,  towns  ancient  and 
venerable,  smiling  villages,  and  the  rapid  broad  German 
river,  reflecting  the  rich  scenery  on  its  banks.  Nowhere  is 
the  fondness  for  vine  cultivation  more  evident  in  every  grade 
and  class  of  farmer  than  in  the  German  wine  districts.  The 
humblest  peasant  has  his  square  yard  of  vineyard.  Every 
accessible  spot  on  the  declivities  with  an  auspicious  aspect 
is  decorated  with  the  favourite  plant.  From  Mentz  even  to 
Bonn  the  vineyards  of  the  Bhine  are  observed  to  greater 
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intage  tlian  mj  similar  cultivation  in  other  countries: 
Etch,  enthroned  on  its  vines ;  the  Bhein^u,  its  Johannis- 
j  on  a  crescent  hill  of  red  soil,  adorned  with  cheering  vege- 
m,  every  cranny  cultivated  that  will  carry  the  vine ;  Mit- 
eim,  Goisenheim,  and  Eudesheim,  the  last  with  its  strong, 
•boied  wine,  the  grapes  from  which  bask  on  their  promon- 
of  rock,  in  the  summer  sun,  and  imbibe  its  generous  heat 
1  dawn  to  setting ;  then  again,  on  the  other  side,  Bingen, 
^htful,  sober,  majestic,  with  its  terraces  of  vines,  topped 
he  ch&teau  of  Elopp.  The  narrowed  river,  its  steep  hills 
vineyards,  the  com  and  fruit  which  the  vicinity  produces, 
emind  the  stranger  of  a  second  Canaan.  The  Bingerloch, 
ruins,  and  the  never-fjEuling  though  formal  vines  scattered 
ng  them,  like  verdant  youth  revelling  amid  age  and  decay, 
a  picture  nowhere  else  exhibited,  uniting  to  the  joyous- 
1 01  wine  the  sober  tinge  of  meditative  feeling.  The  un¬ 
hill  summits  back  the  picture,  with  feudal  relics  or 
lastic  remains.  !From  below  Assmannshauser  to  Lorch, 
ubling  ruins  still  mingle  with  the  cool  leaf  and  rich  purple 
be  grape.  Bacharach  is  near,  the  wine  of  which,  pro- 
y  the  iSsmcy  of  the  drinkers  having  changed,  is  now  pro- 
Qced  second  rate  in  quali^,  though  not  long  ago  even  the 
ach  celebrated  it  in  their  Bacchanalian  songs.  This  wine 
iill  very  good,  fashion  may  say  what  it  chooses.  Land¬ 
es  of  greater  beauty,  joined  to  the  luxuriance  of  fruitful 
culture,  can  nowhere  be  seen ;  perhaps  there  is  some- 
g  to  be  added,  for  the  alliance  of  wine  and  its  agreeable 
ities,  with  the  noble  scenery  of  the  river.  The  mind  will 
$  its  associations  upon  all  subjects, 
o  the  north  of  Coblentz  the  wines  are  of  little  compara- 
note,  though  Bodendorf,  near  Bonn,  has  been  said  to  pro- 
5  a  Ehenish  wine  of  the  second  growth  thus  far  to  the 
h.  Coblentz  is  about  the  latitude  of  Plymouth,  while 
^ence  itself  is  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  Lizard  in  Com- 
.  Either  on  the  Enine,  or  on’its  tributary  rivers  between 
e  two  places,  the  most  celebrated  wines  of  Germany  are 
m.  T^ere  is  much  limestone  to  the  west  of  Mayence, 
a  varying  surface  soil.  It  is  at  Coblentz  that  the  soil 
becomes  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
vine.  The  right  bank  descending  is  most  noted  for  its 
js,  but  the  vineyards,  in  many  parts,  cover  both  banks. 
Eheingau  is  a  district  about  &[teen  miles  in  extent,  and 
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here  are  made  the  most  celebrated  wines,  including  the  far- 
famed  Hochheimer.  The  valley  of  the  Ehine,  tanng  from  1;^ 
Mayence  a  western  and  north-western  course,  exposes  it  to 
the  warm  south-west  winds,  which  have  a  salutary  effect  ^ 
upon  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  which  its  northern  latitude  ^ 
would  else  hardly  impart.  This  wind,  to  reach  the  Eheingau,  ^ 
does  not  pass  over  the  high  Alps,  but  over  the  Jura  range,  ^ 
which  is  lower,  and  without  snow.  None  of  the  better  wines  ^ 
of  France  are  grown  so  far  to  the  north.  , 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  from  the  variety  of 
rocks,  throughout  the  great  wine  district,  is  various ;  to  the  3 
limits  of  that  district,  north  and  south,  we  have  idready  3 
alluded.  To  the  east  and  west  the  boundaries  are  irregular,  ^ 
as  embracing  the  Moselle  to  Treves,  the  Ahr,  the  Maine,  and  3 
other  streams.  Granite  decomposed,  and  quartz  in  &vour-  | 
able  sites,  offer  good  vine  land,  and  so  does  sienite.  Clay  j; 
slate,  mingled  with  quartz,  is  observed  to  be  highly  favour- 
able.  The  temperature  is  thought  to  be  increased  over  this 
species  of  soil  by  the  colour  retaining  the  heat.  Basalt  is  j 
found  a  productive  soil,  especially  when  mingled  with  marl,  ] 
and  some  of  the  best  vines  grow  upon  land  of  this  descrip  i 
tion  where  the  basalt  is  pebbly.  Where  marl,  mingled  with 
pebbles,  occurs,  the  vines  succeed  best ;  nearly  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  but,  if  anything,  still  a  better,  maybe  given  to  dolenite. 
Variegated  sandstone  in  decomposition  does  not  do  well  for 
the  vines  in  dry  seasons,  though  light  in  its  nature ;  when 
mingled  with  clay,  or  other  earths,  its  produce  is  tolerable,  but 
it  gives  no  remarkable  wine.  Otherwise  than  when  mingled 
with  different  earths,  it  is  barren.  Shell  marl,  where  the 
calcareous  properties  are  most  prevalent,  when  mixed  with 
the  clay  soil,  will  grow  tolerable  good  vines,  and  the  same 
when  they  are  reared  upon  a  coarse  limestone  well  worked. 
Kiffer  produces  only  weak  wine.  Schistous  marl,  where  it 
occurs  decomposed,  yields  a  fertile  soil  for  the  vine.  When 
mingled  with  round  stones  or  sand  it  is  very  favotirable,  but 
no  remarkable  wine  is  produced  from  it,  though  its  dark 
colour  is  favourable  for  maturing  the  fruit.  The  Ghermans 
dress  their  vines  with  strong  manures,  which  the  French  and 
Portuguese  pronounce  to  be  injurious.  Land  gained  from 
the  water,  or  newly  alluvial,  is  not  at  all  favourable  for  the 
vine.  It  is  too  wet  in  moist  seasons,  and  even  by  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  clay  and  sand,  arising  from  the  decompo- 
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m  of  different  species  of  rock,  is  fotmd  too  arid  for  the 
rman  vines  in  diy  seasons. 

'he  grapes  which  are  preferred  for  general  cultivation  are 
riessling,  a  small  white  species,  harsh  in  taste,  but  in  hot 
jons  furnishing  a  remarkably  good  wine,  having  a  fine 
qnet.  The  kleinberger,  a  productive  species,  ripens  easily, 
.  a  small  Orleans  variety  is  very  widely  cultivated.  These, 
i  the  Traminer,  are  considered  the  fimit  producing  the  best 
es.  The  Orleans  is  much  cultivated  about  Eudesheim, 
ving  well  on  a  rocky  soil.  The  vines  are  all  of  the  low 
ning,  about  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  produce  of  all 
vineyards  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  circle  of  Cob- 
a  contains  nearly  seventeen  thousand  Prussian  acres,  each 
rhich  is  calculated  to  yield  wine  to  about  fifteen  pounds 
ling  annually  in  value.  The  circle  of  Treves,  containing 
nty-three  hundred  acres,  gives  an  annual  product  of  thirty- 
3  pounds  sterling  each  acre.  In  WirtemDerg,  the  product 
he  kingdom,  or  of  sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
been  valued  at  about  four  million  of  fiorins.  The  tnie 
jhheimer  is  grown  to  the  eastward  of  Mentz,  at  Hochheim, 
veen  that  place  and  Frankfort.  Each  acre  contains  four 
isand  plants.  The  produce,  in  a  tolerable  year,  is  twelve 
e  casks,  which  sell  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  poimds 
1.  It  was  once  the  property  of  General  Kellermann,  and 
le  of  Prince  Mettemich.  Worms  was  formerly  reported 
;row  a  hundred  and  fifty  fuders  within  the  territories  of 
city,  “  sweeter  than  virgin’s  milk”  (liebfrauen  milch), 
lie  vintage  does  not  take  place  until  the  grapes  are  more 
1  perfectly  mature,  in  fact,  until  they  are  soft  from  over 
ness  and  on  the  verge  of  change.  They  are  carefully 
lered,  the  bad  fimit  picked  out,  and  with  the  stalks  put 
e.  The  wine  of  the  pressings  is  separated,  mostvom  ersten 
Tom  nacJcdruch,  The  more  celebrated  of  these  wines 
all  fermented  in  casks,  and  then,  after  being  repeatedly 
ced,  suffered  to  remain  for  years  in  large  fuders*  to  ac- 
•e  perfection  by  time.  These  huge  casks  contain  each 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty  tuns.  The  wines  mellow  best 
irge  vessels ;  hence  the  celebrated  Heidelberg  tun,  thirty- 
f^t  long  by  twenty-one  high,  and  holding  one  hundred 
fifty  fuders,  or  six  hundred  hogsheads ;  the  second  and 
*  A  common  fader  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons. 
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later  of  these  was  built  at  Heidelberg  in  1663.  That  which 
preceded  it  held  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  fuders. 
This  tun  is  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  fsintastic^  ornaments. 
Tubingen,  Hriiningen,  and  Konigstein,  could  all  boast  of 
their  enormous  tuns,  in  which  the  white  wines  of  the  country 
were  thought  to  mellow  better  than  in  casks  of  less  dimensions. 
Tl^  last  was  made  at  Port  Konigstein,  near  Dresden,  by  Ge¬ 
ne^  Kyaw,  in  1725,  seventeen  Dresden  ells  long,  and  twelve 
wide  at  the  bung.  It  contained  3709  hogsheads.  A  Latin  in¬ 
scription  affixed  to  it  was  to  the  following  purport:  “Welcome 
traveller,  admire  this  monument,  dedicated  to  festivity  (in  < 
order  to  exhilarate  the  mind  with  a  glass  in  the  year  1725),  ' 
by  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  father  of  his  country,  the  Titus  of  the  age,  the  delight  of 
mankind.  Therefore  drink  to  the  health  of  the  sovereign, 
the  country,  the  electoral  family,  and  the  Baron  Kyaw,  i 
governor  of  Konigstein ;  and  if  thou  art  able,  according  to  * 
the  capacity  of  this  tun,  the  most  capacious  of  casks,  driim  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  universe— and  so,  ferewell!’* 
These  tuns  were  once  kept  carefully  filled.  The  Gormans 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  drinkers,  and  of 
taking  care  of  the  “  liquor  they  loved.”  Misson  says,  in  his 
Travels,  that  he  formerly  saw  at  Nuremberg  the  public  cellar, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  and  containing  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  ahms  of  wine. 

The  Gorman  are  a  distinct  class  in  ebaracter  from  all  other 
wines.  They  are  generous,  drier  than  the  French,  finely  fla¬ 
voured,  endure  age  beyond  example,  and  have  of  late  years  been 
much  improved  m  quality  by  the  sedulous  attention  bestowed 
upon  their  growth,  and  a  better  management  at  the  vintage. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  to  improvement  in  aU  the  vine  countries 
of  the  Ehine  is  too  obvious  to  be  passed  over,  and  the  wines 
show  a  corresponding  excellence.  They  average  about  12*08 
per  cent,  of  alcohol.  They  have  been  supposed  to  turn  acid 
sooner  than  other  wines,  though  the  reverse  is  a  remarkable 
fact.  On  this  subject  a  recent  author  observes,  with  respect 
to  Moselle,  and  the  same  will  hold  good  with  other  wines  of 
Ehenish  character,  that  “  The  country  which  borders  on  the 
Moselle  produces  abundance  of  grapes,  and  some  of  the 
wines  have  an  agreeable  flavour,  especially  the  vintage  of 
Brauneberg.  This  highly-flavoured  wine  has  within  the  last 
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seyen  yeara  become  a  fashionable  beverage  at  the  first  tables 
in  London,  and  when  iced!  in  summer,  nothing  can  be  more 
grateful.  Some  of  it  has .  the  flavour  of  the  Erontignan 
grape,  without  its  sweetness.  This  wine  has  a  singular 
qiuuily ;  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  into  vinegar.  The  author 
accidentally  discovered  this  property  by  putting  a  few  bottles 
into  a  green-house,  and  afterwards  into  his  cell^,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  using  it  as  vinegar ;  but  the  following  spring  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  no  acetous  fermentation  had  taken 
place.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  in  England  that  the 
wines  of  the  Ehine  and  Moselle  are  more  acid  than  the 
white  wines  of  France ;  but  if  the  above  experiment  may  be 
any  criterion  of  the  qualities  of  the  former,  it  would  prove 
that  they  are  less  acid  than  Sauteme,  Barsac,  and  the  Graves; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  necessary  to  sulphur  the  casks 
of  these  wines  to  prevent  the  acetous  fermentation  taking 
place.  Acids  are  supposed  to  generate  gout,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  Shine  wines  are  on  this  account  forbidden  to  gouty 
subjects ;  yet  the  gout  is  a  disease  rarely  known  on  the  banks 
of  the  Emne,  where  hardly  any  other  wine  is  drunk.  We 
therefore  conceive  this  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  and  that  no 
wine  is  better  for  a  gouty  patient  than  that  of  the  Ehine  ; 
the  author  can  testify  this  from  his  own  experience,  and  the 
evidence  (which  can  be  more  depended  on)  of  an  eminent 
English  physician,  who  practised  at  Mayence  for  many  years, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  strong  wines  of  the  Ehine  were 
extremely  salutary,  and  that  they  contained  less  acid  than 
any  other ;  moreover,  they  are  never  saturated  with  brandy, 
as  the  French  white  wines  are.  Although  Moselle  is  become 
so  fashionable,  it  is  a  cheap  wine,  the  best  Brauneberg  only 
costing  twelve  Napoleons  per  ahm,  of  thirty  English  imperial 
gallons,  and,  including  the  duties  and  all  expenses,  may  be 
imported  for  three  shillings  a  bottle  into  England.” 

That  this  is  correct,  as  far  as  regards  himself,  the  writer  of 
the  present  volume  can  vouch.  If  he  take  no  more  than  a  glass 
or  two  of  port,  so  that  the  spirit  taken  with  it  is  not  enough  to 
stimulate  the  stomach,  acimty  is  certain  to  be  felt,  but  this  is 
never  experienced  with  sound  Ehenish  wine.  Some  writers 
account  for  this  property  in  German  wines  by  the  complete 
proportion  of  the  constituent  parts,  and  their  equal  balance 
m  the  fermentation.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  deranging  them 
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&om  the  closeness  of  their  affinities.  If  the  tartaric  acid  be  ' 
too  abundant,  the  wine  will  be  apt  to  become  sour.  If  the  | 
saccharine  principle  be  too  great  for  the  quantily  of  tartar,  ' 
there  will  be  a  part  of  it  unconverted,  or  if  the  leaven  be 
deficient,  the  fermentation  will  not  be  perfected.  Where,  ; 
however,  the  necessary  quantities  are  in  due  proportion  to  i 
each  other,  the  wine  will  be  perfect  and  enduring,  possessiiig  i 
no  acidity,  and  such  is,  therefore,  the  safest  wine  to  be  dnii£  ! 
(if  it  be  the  real  wine  well  made)  of  any  blood  of  the  grape  [ 
whatever.  I 

To  proceed  northward  with  the  Bhine  wines,**  foUowhig  > 
the  course  of  the  main  river.  The  ordinary  wines  are  not  [ 
worthy  of  note :  but  wines  up  to  the  best  class  are  found  in  i 
great  variety.  The  Liebfrauenmilch,  already  mentioned,  is  i 
a  weU-bodied  wine,  grown  at  Worms,  and  generally  fet(^  i 
a  good  price.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wines  of  Kobs- 
terick,  near  Mayence,  and  those  firom  Schaidachberg  are  jij 
equally  fuU  bodied  and  well  flavoured.  Nierstein,  Oppenheim,  i 
Laubenheim,  and  Gaubischeim  are  considered  to  yield  ex- L 
cellent  growths,  but  that  of  Deidesheim  is  held  to  betbefc 
best ;  the  last  of  1825  sells  for  twelve  pounds  sterling  the  h 
ahm,  of  thirty  gallons,  in  the  present  year.  The  prices  vaif  If 
much,  and  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  age  of  the  h 
wine.  New  wine  may  be  had  from  fiffceenpence  the  maa^  if 
to  four  and  sevenpenee.  Very  aged  wine  from  eight  or  ten  y 
up  to  eighteen  shillings  the  bottle.  The  Ehenish  wines,  and  L 
particul^ly  Hock,  drunk  in  their  native  territory,  were  not  111 
offered  at  table  in  respectable  families  until  of  late,  before  i} 
they  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fifty  years  of  age.  It  is  dif-  l|r 
ferent  now.  They  are  dni^  out  of  green  passes  as  thin  as  i 
paper,  so  that  the  stranger  almost  wonders  they  are  strong  i 
enough  to  retain  the  liquid.  It  it  thought  the  flavour  is  ^ 
improved  by  thin  glasses.  Perhaps  this  is  mere  fancy,  but  i 
every  one  experiences  how  much  pleasanter  Chateau  Margaux  Ijj 
drinks  this  way  at  our  own  tables,  % 

The  river  Maine  runs  up  to  Prankfort  dose  to  Mayence,  ll^ 
and  on  its  banks  the  little  town  of  Hochheim  stands  upon  an 
elevated  spot  of  ground,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  Prom  i 
Hochheim  is  derived  the  name  of  Hock,  too  generally  applied  ^ 
in  England  to  all  German  wines.  No  trees  are  seen  to  ’il, 
*  A  little  more  than  two  qnarhb  i^l: 
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obstruct  tbe  genial  fire  from  tbe  sky,  which  the  Gormans 
deem  so  needml  to  render  their  yintages  propitious,  nor  does 
it  &your  them  to  the  full  glow  required  more  than  once  in 
fiye  or  six  years,  so  as  to  perfect  a  yintage  of  tolerable  re¬ 
nown.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  yineyards.  That 
which  produces  the  Hochheimer  of  the  first  growth  is  about 
eight  acres  in  extent,  and  is  situated  on  a  spot  well  sheltered 
from  the  north  winds,  upon  a  little  hill  behind  the  deanery. 
The  Hochheimer  dom,  near  the  yillage,  is  in  high  request. 
The  wine  of  1766  and  1775  fetched  fo:^-two  and  fifty 
pounds  the  jdim,  before  the  fancy  for  old  wines  was  giyen  up. 
The  other  growths  of  this  wine  come  from  the  surrounding 
yineyards.  The  whole  eastern  bank  of  the  Ehine  to  Lorch, 
or  the  Eheingau,  throughout  its  entire  extent,  has  been  re¬ 
markable  for  its  wines  during  many  centuries.  It  was  once 
the  property  of  the  Church.  The  whole  district  is  a  delicious 
yine-garden.  In  this  fayoured  spot  grows  the  castle,  or 
Schloss-Johannesberger,  once  the  property  of  the  Church, 
and  also  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Johannesberg  is  a  town, 
with  its  castle  (schloss),  on  the/ight  bank  of  the  Ehine  below 
Mentz.  The  J ohannesberger  once  took  the  lead  in  the  wines 
of  the  Ehine.  The  yines  are  grown  over  the  vaults  of  the 
castle,  aud  were  very  near  being  destroyed  by  General  Hoche. 
The  quantity  of  wine  is  not  large.  The  price  of  the  vintage 
of  1811  was  about  thirty-six  pounds  the  ahm,  of  thirty 
gallons.  That  of  1779  sold  for  seventy-five  in  the  year 
1833.  The  vineyard,  as  before  observed,  is  the  property  of 
Prince  Mettemich.  The  other  growths  near  the  same  vine- 
ground  are  excellent.  The  Johannesberger  of  P.  A.  Mumm 
of  Cologne  and  Johannesberg,  his  own  growth  of  1822, 
brought,  in  1833,  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  pounds  the  ahm, 
and  it  still  ranks  quite  as  high. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  rivalry  between  the  two  vine¬ 
yards  of  Johannesberg  and  Steinberg,  and  in  some  years 
Steinberg  has  fetched  a  much  higher  price  than  Johannes¬ 
berg.  La  1836,  a  stuckfass  of  Steinberg  of  1822,  which,  on 
account  of  its  great  delicacy  and  excellence,  was  named  “  die 
Brant”  (the  “  Bride”),  Was  sold  by  auction,  and  bought  by 
several  crowned  heads  and  three  London  wine  merchants,  at 
about  twenty  shillings  the  bottle,  taken  at  the  cellars  at 
Eberbach.  The  great  care  and  ener^  displayed  by  Mr. 
Koepp,  kellermeister  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  vineyard,  will  no  doubt  much  increase  its  present 
popularity.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Schloss-Johannesberg  I 
being  under  a  kind  of  trusteeship,  or  sequestration,  for  the  J 
payment  of  many  years’  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  state  of  I 
I^assau,  and  st^  repudiated  by  Prince  Mettemich,  has  in 
some  measure  prejudiced  the  wines,  so  that  the  two  vineyards 
may  be  now  considered  upon  a  perfect  equality.  For  this  and 
some  other  recent  information  connected  with  the  subject, 
the  author  is  indebted  to  the  house  of  Eddison,  in  Wal-  ( 
brook,  the  large  connexion  of  which  with  GFerman  wines  is  ^ 
well  ^own.  I 

Eudesheim  and  its  Hinterhausen  produce  wines  of  the  first 
Ehine  growths;  the  ahm  of  1811  brings  fifty-five  pounds 
and  upwards.  The  liighest  quality  is  called  Kudesheimer- 
berg.  The  Steinberger,belongmg  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  takes 
rank  after  the  Schloss-Johannesberger  among  these  wines.  | 
It  has  the  greatest  strength,  and  yet  is  one  of  the  most  deli-  I 
cate,  and  even  sweetly  flavoured.  That  called  the  “  Cabinet,” 
from  the  vintage  of  1811,  brought  seventy  pounds  sterling  the 
ahm.  In  1811  it  was  sold  on  the  spot  for  5^  florins,  or  half 
a  guinea  the  bottle.  The  quantity  of  the  first  growth  made 
is  small.  Graefenberg,  which  was  once  the  properly  of  the  | 
Church,  produces  very  choice  wine,  which  carries  a  price  ^ 
equal  to  tne  Eudesheimer.  | 

Marcobrunner  is  an  excellent  wine,  of  a  fine  flavour,  espe-  i 
cially  when  the  vintage  has  taken  place  in  a  warm  year.  The  | 
vineyards  of  Both  and  Konigsbach  grow  excellent  wines.  I 
The  wine  of  Bacharach  was  formerly  celebrated,  as  before 
mentioned,  but  time  produces  revolutions  in  the  history  of 
wines  as  well  as  in  that  of  empires.  Notwithstanding  the 
quality  of  endurance  many  of  the  second-rate  growths  pos¬ 
sess,  and  a  freedom  from  acidity  equal  to  those  which  hold 
the  first  place,  they  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  they  ‘ 
ought  to  be.  The  oldest  wine  which  is  commonly  offered  to  ' 
the  purchaser  is  that  of  1748,  a  year  when  the  season  was  | 
exceedingly  propitious  to  the  vintage.  Older  wines  may  be 
met  with,  but  less  frequently.  The  excellence  of  the  wine  in  any  j 
particular  year  always  depends  more  upon  the  warmth  of  the 
season  than  upon  any  other  cause,  and  the  high  price  of  the  , 
wine  in  corresponding  years  rates  accordingly.  The  Gormans 
say,  the  wines  of  the  best  body  are  made  on  the  higher  lands,  j 
and  the  worst  on  the  lower;  the  last  requiring  the  longest  : 
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keeping,  to  render  them  mellow  for  drinking.  The  stocks  of 
some  of  the  merchants  are  very  large,  although  the  wine  is 
not  kept  out  of  the  market  so  long  as  formerly.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  the  virtue  of  any  wine  depends  upon  its 

S'eat  age.  The  wines  of  1783  bear  a  very  high  character — the 
ghest  of  any  during  the  last  century.  There  is  something 
unaccountable  in  the  extraordinary  durability  of  wines  grown 
so  far  to  the  north,  where  the  slightest  increase  of  warmth 
in  a  season  causes  such  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wine. 
While  strong  southern  wines  suffer  from  age  after  a  certain 
period  of  years  in  bottle,  and  begin  to  deteriorate  sensibly, 
the  Ehine  wines  seem  possessed  of  inextinguishable  vitality, 
and  set  the  greater  part  of  rivalrjr  in  keeping  at  defiance.  It 
is  generally  found  that  wines  with  the  smaller  proportion  of 
alcohol  change  sooner  than  those  which  are  strong,  yet  the 
Ehenish  wines  averaging  so  little  spirit,  will  endure  longer, 
and  continue  to  improve  by  age  as  much  as  the  more  potent 
wines  of  the  South,  having  double  the  alcoholic  strength. 
The  best  vintages  were  1748,  1766, 1779, 1783,  1800, 1802, 
1811,  1822,  and  1834.  The  Steinwein  of  1748  brought,  in 
1832,  seventy  pounds  the  ahm  of  thirty  imperial  gallons. 
This  may  serve  to  show  how  much  these  wines  gain,  in  re¬ 
pute  at  least,  by  age.  This  fashion  in  Germany,  of  valuing 
wine  by  its  age  alone,  is  deservedly  gone  out.  It  is  no  proof 
of  any  good  quality  in  the  wine  beyond  its  power  of  en¬ 
durance.  The  Ehine  wines  are  diuretic  in  quality,  and  the 
Germans  say,  “  keep  off  the  doctor.”  They  are  remarkable 
for  promoting  cheerfulness  in  the  native  constitution. 

On  the  whole,  the  wines  of  Bischeim,  Assmannshauser, 
and  Laubenheim,  are  very  pleasant  wines;  those  of  rather 
more  strength  are  Marcobrunner,  Eudesheimer,  and  Nier- 
Steiner,  those  of  Johannisberg  and  Geissenheim  belonging 
to  Count  Ingelheim,  and  Hochheim,  give  the  most  perfect 
delicacy  and  aroma,  and  freedom  from  acidity.  The  Germans 
themselves  say,  “  Ithein-wein,fein  wein;  Necker-wein^  lecher 
wein ;  Franhen-wein,  tranhen  wein ;  Mosel-wein,  unnosel 
wein,^  “Ehine  wine  is  good;  Neckar  pleasant;  Frankfort 
bad;  Moselle  innocent.” 

An  effervescing  Ehenish  has  recently  been  produced.  It 
is  made  from  the  lower  wine  growths,  but  is  by  no  meana 
worthy  of  the  regard  which  some  would  claim  mr  it,  being 
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destitute  of  the  qualities  of  genuine  Bhenish,  and  equd^  so 
of  the  fine  fiavour  of  Champagne. 

A  letter  to  the  writer  states  that,  “  With  regard  to  the 
effervescent  Bhenish  wines,  which  have  lately  come  into 
notice,  they  are  made  after  the  example  of  Champagne  wises. 
They  are  generally  taken  from  a  common  growth,  and  the 
effervescence  is  produced  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
process  of  fermentation.  The  experiment  is  not  newr  it 
was  successful  many  years  ago ;  but  after  all  it  will  never 
answer,  for  although  the  effervescence  of  a  Champagne  wine 
may  be  thus  obtained,  yet  the  delicious  fiavour  which  cha¬ 
racterises  that  wine  will  be  always  wanting,  for  that  flaivour 
is  derived  from  the  soil,  and  no  art  can  substitute  it.  Besides, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  there  is  an  immense  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Bhenish  wines  and  those  of  Champagne,  not  only 
in  the  making,  but  also  in  character.  The  grape  of  tbe  farmer 
requires,  in  order  to  be  really  good,  the  most  perfect  matu¬ 
rity,  even  to  an  overripe  state,  and  the  grape  of  the  latter 
does  not  admit  of  its  being  more  than  ripe ;  consequently,  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Bhenish  wine,  which  are  brought 
forth  by  the  great  maturity  of  the  grape,  are  entirely  lost 
when  thus  prematurely  used,  and  for  this  reason  nothing 
particular  can  be  expected  from  an  effervescent  Bhenish 
wine.  The  process  is  resorted  to,  principally,  with  a  view 
to  get  rid  of  the  lower  growth  of  wines,  and  with  no  other.” 

The  red  wines  of  the  Ehine  are  not  of  extraordinary  quality 
compared  to  the  white,  yet  the  red  grape  becomes  more  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  than  the  white  on  the  Bhine.  The  Assmanns- 
hauser  is  the  first,  grown  near  Budesheim.  It  closely  resem¬ 
bles  some  of  the  better  growths  of  Prance.  At  Ingelheim, 
near  Mayence,  and  near  the  Ahr,  there  are  good  red  wines 
of  the  country.  Near  Lintz,  at  Neuwied^  a  good  wine,  called 
Blischert,  is  made.  Konigsbach,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  Altenahr,  Bech,  and  Kesseling,  yield  ordinary  red 
growths. 

The  MoseUe  wines  are  light,  and  secondary  to  those  of  the 
Bhine  and  Maine.  They  are  plentiful  and  cheap^  some  of 
them  resembling  the  growths  of  Prance.  They  are  sometimes 
sold  as  low  as  a  penny  the  bottle  in  the  country.  The  most 
celebrated  is  the  Scarzbeiger.  The  varieties  grown  near 
Treves  are  numerous.  A  Dutch  merchant  is  said  to  have 
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pffld  tlie  Abbey  of  Maximimis  for  a  variety  called  Griin- 
bauser^  in  1793,  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  and  forty-four 
florins  for  two  hundred  and  ninety  English  gallons  in  the 
vat.  This  wine  was  formerly  styled  the  “Nectar  of  the 
Moselle.”  It  made  men  cheerful  when  drunk  in  a  quantity, 
and  did  good  the  next  day,  leaving  the  bosom  and  head  with¬ 
out  disorder — such  is  the  character  of  it  by  the  German 
jurist  Hontheim.  These  wines  being  light,  with  a  good 
flavour,  have  of  late  become  favourites  in  i^gland.  They 
will  not  keep  so  long  as  the  Ehine  wines,  but  they  are 
abundant  and  wholesome,  as  indeed  are  all  the  Ehine  wines, 
particularly  for  convalescent  persons  after  low  fevers.  Near 
Treves  are  grown  the  wines  of  Brauneberg,  Weblen,  Graach, 
Zeltingen,  and  Piesport.  The  wines  of  Emsport  and  Becher- 
bach  are  considered  of  secondary  rank.  The  wines  of  Cusel 
and  Valdrach,  near  Treves,  are  thought  to  be  possessed  of 
diuretic  properties,  and  even  to  cure  the  gravel.  In  about 
five  years  these  wines  reach  the  utmost  point  of  perfection 
for  drinking.  They  will  not  keep  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
in  prime  condition. 

The  wines  called  “wines  of  the  Ahr,”  resemble  those  of 
the  Moselle,  except  that  they  will  keep  longer.  Some  of 
them  are  red.  The  character  of  the  wines  of  the  Nahe  may 
be  included  in  the  foregoing  descriptions,  being  intrinsically 
German. 

The  “wines  of  the  Neckar”  are  made  from  the  best 
French,  Hungarian,  and  even  Cyprus  vines.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  are  those  of  Bessingheim.  They  are  of  a  light  red 
colour,  not  deep,  and  of  tolerable  flavour  and  bouquet. 

Wisbaden  grows  some  good  wines  at  Schierstein,  and 
Epstein,  near  Frankfort.  The  best  wines  of  Baden  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  seigniory  of  Badenweiler,  near  Fribourg.  At 
Heidelberg,  the  great  tun  used  to  be  filled  with  the  wine  of 
that  neighbourhood,  boasted  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  but  it  gave  the  wine  no  advantage  over  other 
Neckar  growths.  There  are  many  good  wines  grown  in 
Baden,  and  particularly  near  Offenburg.  The  Khugelberger 
has  gained  a  certain  reputation,  and  at  Durbach,  where  the 
Johannisberg  grape  has  been  planted,  a  wine  is  now  pro¬ 
duced  called  the  Johannisberger  Durbach,  which  bids  fair  to 
stand  a  comparison  with  many  of  the  wines  of  the  Eheingau. 

Q  2 
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In  tliis  locality  is  also  to  be  found  a  good  red  wine  called 
Zoller,  which  in  some  years  is  equal  to  Assmannshauser. 
In  Baden  the  ahm  or  aum  contains  three  or  four  more 
gallons  than  in  the  Eheingau.  The  red  wines  of  Wangen 
are  much  esteemed  in  the  country  of  Bavaria,  but  they  are 
very  ordinary.  Wurzburg  grows  the  Stein  and  Leisten 
wines.  The  first  is  produced  upon  a  mountain  so  celled, 
sold  very  dear,  and  called  “wrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  by  the 
Hospital  of  Wurzburg,  to  which  it  belongs.  The  Leisten 
wrines  are  produced  upon  Mount  St.  Nicolas.  Straw  wines 
are  made  m  Franconia.  A  vin  de  liquewr^  called  Calmus, 
like  the  sweet  wines  of  Hungary,  is  made  in  the  territory  of 
Frankfort,  at  Aschafienbourg.  The  best  vineyards  are  those 
of  Bischofsheim.  Some  wines  are  made  in  Saxony,  but  they 
are  of  little  worth.  Meissen,  near  Dresden,  and  Guben, 
produce  the  best.  Naumberg  makes  some  small  wines,  like 
the  inferior  Burgundies. 

The  importation  of  German  wines  into  England  in  1831 
was  about  seventy  thousand  gallons. 

The  better  wines  of  Germany  are  of  a  drier  quality  than 
those  of  France,  and,  while  compared  to  the  vim  de  Oraves, 
they  are  in  reality  of  a  very  different  character.  Some  of 
them  have  what  the  French  call  the  goUt  dejpierre;  but  as  the 
soils  that  produce  them  are  very  various,  so  no  two  kinds 
exactly  resemble  each  other,  even  to  a  taste  not  over  nice. 
Perhaps  the  better  kinds  are  the  most  wholesome  wines  in 
the  world.  The  “  golden  wine”  of  the  father  river  deserves 
its  peculiar  altar  to  Bacchus. 

In  order  to  secure  good  wine,  none  but  respectable  mer¬ 
chants  in  these  wines,  of  all  others,  should  be  treated  with. 
Persons  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  best- German  wines 
are  continually  liable  to  impositions.  Travelling  dealers  mingle, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  the  low-priced  palatinate  growths 
with  some  of  the  analogous  products  of  France.  They  adopt 
the  aum  cask,  or  the  case,  as  may  be  required,  and  put  fiou- 
rishing  seals  upon  the  corks  when  the  wine  is  sold  in  bottle, 
telling  extravagant  falsehoods  of  its  history  and  excellencies. 
By  this  means  frauds  are  continually  practised  upon  private 
individuals  in  regard  to  the  wines  of  the  Ehine,  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  knowledge  respecting 
them  prevalent,  in  England.  Low  Hoch  and  Moselle  wines 
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are  constantly  sold  at  prices  in  tliis  way  when  there  is  a  rage 
for  everything  at  small  cost,  so  that  the  quality  is  taken  upon 
tnist,  on  the  strength  of  the  cheapness.  Q-ood  German  wines, 
like  ^  others,  must  be  paid  for. 

The  ahm  of  wine  differs  in  quantity.  The  Rheingau  mer¬ 
chants  send  wines  to  England  by  the  ahm  of  thirty  imperial 
gallons.  The  common  German  ahm  has  been  usually  reckoned 
at  forty  old  English  gallons,  and  a  little  more.  About  “  two 
ahms  and  a  half  formerly  made  a  pipe,” — ein  weinfass  von 
anderhalh  ahm,  ein  pipe.  A  both,  or  butt,  contained  three 
ahms,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  gallons.  A  Ehenish  wine- 
cask  of  eight  ahms,  called  a  fuder,  or  stucJcfass,  contained 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons,  or  a  tun  of  Ehenish,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  measure ;  but  wine  is  now  almost  univer¬ 
sally  sold  by  the  ahm  alone.  (For  imports  and  classes,  see 
Appendix.) 

Switzerland  does  not  supply  more  wine  than  suffices  for 
home  consumption.  The  best  is  produced  in  the  canton 
called  the  Grisons.  It  is  named  Cniavenna  wine,  and  is  of 
an  aromatic  fiavour,  white  from  the  red  grape.  In  the  Valais 
they  make  a  Malvasia  of  good  quality.  Both  these  are  white 
wines  of  the  luscious  kind.  The  Valais  also  produces  red 
wines,  made  at  La  Marque  and  Coquempin,  in  the  district  of 
Martigny. 

The  other  wines  are  for  the  most  part  red.  Schaffhausen 
produces  them  in  plenty,  and  of  tolerable  quality.  At  Basle 
they  make  the  “wine  of  blood,”  as  it  is  called,  from  the 
combat  of  Birs,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  when  six¬ 
teen  hundred  Swiss  fought  thirty  thousand  French,  and  only 
sixteen  survived,  dying  more  of  the  fetigue  of  the  combat 
than  by  the  power  of  the  enemy.  These  wines  are  also 
known  as  those  of  the  Hospital  and  St.  Jaques.  The  red 
wines  of  Erlach,  in  Berne,  are  good.  The  red  of  Neufchatel 
is  equal  to  the  third  class  of  Burgundy.  St.  Gall  affords 
tolerable  wines.  In  the  Valteline  the  red  wines  are  remark¬ 
able  for  durability,  and  are  of  very  good  quality.  They  make 
a  wine  in  that  ^strict  which  much  resembles  the  aromatic 
wines  of  the  south  of  France.  A  very  generous  red  wine  is 
made  in  the  Valteline  from  the  red  grape,  which  is  suffered 
to  hang  on  the  vine  until  November,  by  which  time  the  fiiiit 
has  become  very  mature.  It  is  then  gathered,  and  carried  to 
a  large  room  or  bam,  and  hung  up  by  the  stems  for  two  or 
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three  months.  The  bunches  are  picked  over  with  great  care, 
and  every  decayed  or  injured  grape  is  thrown  aside,  so  that 
none  but  souna  finiit  is  submitted  to  the  press.  The  must  is 
placed  to  ferment  in  an  open  vessel,  and  twice  a  day  it  is 
skimmed.  It  continues  to  ferment  for  a  week  or  fortnight, 
according  to  the  weather,  during  which  the  operation  of 
skimming  is  constantly  repeated.  After  the  fermentation  is 
over  it  is  put  into  a  close  vessel,  and  set  by  for  a  twelvemonth. 
This  wine  is  remarkably  luscious,  and  will  keep  well  for  a  cen¬ 
tury,  having  great  strength  and  body.  The  Swiss,  when  it  is 
a  year  old,  bore  a  hole  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  head  of 
the  cask,  drink  the  wine  down  to  the  hole,  and  then  refill  the 
cask. 

The  canton  of  Vaud  produces  the  largest  quantity  of  wine. 
The  wines  of  Cully  and  Desales,  near  Lausanne,  resemble 
much  the  dry  wines  of  the  Ehine  in  quality,  and  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  durability. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  given  verbatim,  is  from  a 
G-erman  correspondent,  and  will  serve  as  a  general  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  the  previous  statements. 

“  The  Moselle,  which,  as  indicative  of  its  milder  character  in 
appearance  and  produce,  is  frequently  called  by  the  Grerman 
poets  the  ‘  Bride  of  the  Ehine,’  flows  into  this  river  at  Cob- 
lentz,  and  the  wines  grown  on  its  banks  are  aU  of  a  lighter 
and  less  spirituous  description  than  those  from  the  Ehine. 
They  are  appreciated  for  their  peculiar  perfume,  and  are, 
principally  during  the  summer,  a  very  delicious  beverage. 
They  are  recommended  frequently  by  physicinfliis  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  measiu*e  against  the  malady  of  the  stone,  having  a 
relieving  effect,  and  that  disease  having  never  been  known  in 
those  districts. 

^  The  best  MoseUe  wines  range  as  follows : — 

“  The  Griinhauser  (a  former  property  of  the  Abbey  Maxi- 
min  at  Treves). 

“  The  Feltinger :  the  best  vineyards  here  are  those  of  the 
old  Schloss  (Castle),  the  Brauneberger,  Pisporter,  Graachcr, 
Wehlener,  &c.  But  in  good  vintages  these  wines  are  sur- 

Eassed  by  the  Scharzberger,  and  especially  by  the  Scharahof- 
erger,  a  denomination  for  the  hiU,  which  was  formerly  a 
prio^  estate,  and  which  produces  the  best  of  this  description. 

“  The  situation  of  the  Scharzberg  falls  back  from  the  Mo¬ 
selle  for  about  five  English  miles  from  Treves,  between  the 
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Moselle  aad  the  Isar,  and  is,  therefore,  called  also  Tlecken- 
vine.  The  Thiergartner  ranges  in  the  same  category. 

**  The  Moselle  wines  are  sold  in  fuder  casks  of  6i  Cologne 
anins  of  30  gallons  each. 

“  The  Ahr,  which  falls  into  the  £hine  opposite  Linz,  has  a 
home  notoriety  for  its  red  wines,  hut  is  not  much  known 
abroad,  yet  its  moductions  are  agreeable  and  wholesome,  and 
not  very  powerful.  The  best  marks  are  those  ofWalporz- 
heim,  AlOTeiler,  Bodendorf,  and  of  good  vintages  bear  in 
taste  a  resemblance  to  a  light  Burgundy  wine.  They  are 
sold  per  aum  of  30  gallons. 

The  whole  wine  production  of  the  Prussian  Bhenish  pro¬ 
vince  extends  over  a  superficial  content  of  50,625  morgen 
(acres),  which  give  in  a  good  vintage  about  500,000  eimer,  or 
250,000  aums. 

“  The  sentence,  ‘  The  ^apes  preferred  for  general  cultivation 
are  the  Eiessling,  a  smafi  white  species;  harsh  in  taste,  but  in 
hot  seasons  furnishing  a  remarkably  fine  wine,  having  a  fine 
bouquet.  The  Kleinberger,  a  productive  species,  which  ripens 
easily,  and  a  small  Orleans  variety,’  is  correct;  but  there 
ought  to  be  joined  to  it,  ‘  The  last  description  of  grapes  is 
cufiivated  only  in  the  boundary  of  Budesheim,  whilst  in  all 
the  other  first-rate  vineyards  of  the  Bheingau  the  preference 
is  given  to  the  Biessling,’  This  species  gives  at  full  maturity 
incontestably  the  finest  and  most  fiavoured  wines,  which  also 
fetch  the  highest  prices. 

“  However,  in  inferior  years,  when  the  Biessling  does  not 
ripen  entirely,  the  wines  derived  from  them  are  in  the  same 
proportion  inferior  to  those  from  the  other  softer  grape  sorts, 
and  even  out  of  inferior  vineyards. 

“  The  proprietors  of  large  wine  estates  are  always  anxious 
to  gather  and  press  the  different  grape  sorts  separately,  in 
order  to  obtain  as  far  as  possible  an  uniform  harmonious 
wine,  which  operates  vastly  on  its  quality.  The  little  wine¬ 
grower  has  not  this  advantage,  and  must  vintage  altogether. 

‘‘  The  head  of  the  Bhenish  wines  belongs  indisputably  to 
those  of  the  Castle  of  Johannisberg.  This  estate  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  convent,  founded  in  the  year  1106,  by  Kurmaintz, 
which  held  it  until  1715,  when  it  became  the  property  of  the 
High-chapter  at  Fuld. 

“  In  1802,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Liineville,  Nas- 
sau-Oranien  took  possession  of  it,  and  in  1807  it  was  given 
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by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Kellermann,  who  re¬ 
mained  its  lord  until  1815,  when  it  fell,  in  consequence  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the  share  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  in  his  turn  gave  it  to  its  present  holder.  Prince  Met- 
temich,  as  Austrian  and  male-hereditary  fief. 

“  His  highness,  who  entertains  a  particulaB  predilection  for 
this  beautiful  estate,  has  shown  for  it  a  high  personal  interest, 
and  has  spared  no  expense  nor  means  to  obtain  through  his 
administration  the  utmost  perfection  in  regard  to  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  the  treatment  of  the  wines,  so  that  the  Jo- 
hannisberg  may  be  considered  as  a  model  school  for  both 
these  main  objects. 

“  The  superficial  content  of  the  vineyard  is  66J  morgen 
(acres),  which  have  produced  in  the  better  years  as  follows : — 

1822,  33i  stiick^ 

1825, 31  „ 

1834,  51^  „  >One  stuck  contains  8  Colo^e  aums,  and  one  anm  30  im< 

1842,  34  „  penal  gallons. 

1846,45  „  J 

**  The  wines  of  the  best  vintages  are  sold  in  bottles  only, 
which  are  filled  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Castle 
Cellar  Administration,  and  bear  labels  signed  by  this  autho¬ 
rity  ;  the  corks  are  branded,  sealed,  and  stamped  with  the 
prmce’s  arms.  The  sale  is  entrusted  exclusively  to  the  firm 
of  Mr.  D.  Leiden,  at  Cologne,  who  appointed  Mr.  Charles  Ellis, 
of  Richmond  and  London,  agent  for  the  British  Isles. 

“  The  varieties  are  distinguished  by  different  coloured  seals. 
The  first  of  these  varieties  has  a  blue  seal,  and  is  probably 
not  only  the  finest  German  wine,  but  the  highest  specimen 
of  what  the  vine  can  produce.  For  this  quality  the  grapes 
are  selected  with  scrupulous  care,  the  best  berries  only 
being  taken  from  the  ripest  bunches.  The  juice  is  expressed 
from  them  with  great  force,  so  that  not  a  drop  of  the  precious 
liquid  may  be  lost.  It  can  only  be  made  in  the  most  favour¬ 
able  years,  and  the  quantity  then  never  exceeds  two  stiicks, 
or  sixteen  aums  of  30  gallons  each. 

“  The  wines  derived  from  inferior  vintages  are  sold  periodi¬ 
cally  at  public  auction  in  the  casks,  and  their  produce  is 
generally  very  little.  The  following  shows  that  in  the  year 


1832,  34 

1833,  57i 

1837,  5 

1838,  13^ 

1839,  28^ 


stiicks  have  given  an  average  price  of  280  francs  per  stiick. 

»  >»  It  It  »»  »» 

j»  »»  >»  »i  j»  >1  »i 

>1  »  ft  tt  tt  1^^  tt  i» 
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[  The  vintage  usually  takes  place  only  in  the  beginning  of 
>  November,  as  it  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  the  rapes  on  the 

rvine  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  offer  them  &e  chance  of 
overripening.  Cold  or  wet  weather,  however,  occasions  often 
an  earner  vmtage.  The  Village  Johannisberg  and  the  vine- 
yards  on  the  back  of  the  castle  give  but  inferior  wines,  which 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  castle  wines,  and  range  far 
‘  below  the  first  marks  of  the  Eheingau. 

“  The  Steinberg  is  a  domain  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Nas- 
•  sau,  and  cultivated  exclusively  with  Biessling  ;  in  good  years 
it  produces  wines  of  the  first  rank,  which  have  great  merit  with 
regard  to  their  jfragrant  bouquet  and  vivid  fiavour.  The 
whole  vineyard,  removed  jfrom  the  river-side  about  three 
English  miles,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  measures  108 
mprgen  (acres) .  Its  product,  in  1846,  amounted  to  100  stuck ; 
the  wines  are  generally  disposed  of  in  the  wood  by  public 
auction,  of  whi^  the  most  recent  has  obtained  200  francs  ; 
1700  to  700  franca  for  vintage  1848,  and  7000  francs  for 
vintage  1846,  per  stiick. 

“  The  manipulation  of  the  vine  and  of  the  wine  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Johannisberg.  The  Steinberg  was  formerly  a 
dependency  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  Eberbach,  which  was 
"  transformed  into  a  domain  at  the  abolition  of  the  convents, 
and  since  that  time  serves  as  a  penitentiaiy . 

A  few  years  ago  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane  was  built 
on  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  whose  beautiful  construction 
offers  a  charming  sight  from  the  Bhine. 

“  The  vaults  of  the  abbey  contain  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke 
of  Nassau,  which  is  a  rich  collection  of  his  finest  wines  from 
^  all  vintages  and  situations. 

“  Marcobrunn  extends  over  an  elevated  plain  between  Hat- 
tenheim  and  Erbach,  and  produces  also  very  fine  wines,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Auslaas,  which  is  made  only  in  good  vintages,  the 
ripest  grapes  being  gathered  and  vintaged  separately.  A 
stiick  cask  of  this  description  of  wine  from  the  year  1846  has 
been  sold  at  5000  francs.  The  boundary  itself  subdivides 
into  a-  great  number  of  small  possessions.  The  Count  of 
Schonborn  is  the  greatest  holder  there ;  next  to  him  is  the 
Duke  of  Nassau. 

“  The  G-raefenberg,  near  Klederich,  is  not  of  a  great  extent, 
but  furnishes  also  very  good  wines.  They  are  mstinguished 
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by  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  are  abnoat  of  as  higli  astauiding  as  I 
the  Marcobrunner.  '  - 

The  same  may  be  said  of  a  hill  near  Geisendmi^  Ae  So- 1 
thenberg,  which  belongs  principally  to  the  Countof  TmgeibwTn . .] 
"  Eudesheim  is  that  district  in  the  Eheingan  whin  offers 
the  greatest  difference  and  variety  in  the  qualS^  of  thewines  ;'i 
it  extends  from  the  lowest  to  the  very  highest.  Andes-  ; 
heimer-berg  and  hinterhaus  range  unongst  Hie  best  wmes  j 
from  the  Eheingau — ^the  flrst  exceedingly  powerfiril  (Orleans  I 
grapes),  the  latter  of  a  more  vivid  bouquet  (BaeaainigmpeB).  j 
In  good  vintages  they  produce  likewise  a  remaitai&f  fine  I 
Auslaas.  * 

Hochheim  has  the  same  standing  as  Eudeslieim,  aai,  al-  f 
though  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  it  ia  yet  rasi^d  j 
amoi^st  the  Ehenish  wines.  The  best  vineyard  ia  iheSEsA-  ] 
heimer  Domdechant,  belonging  formerly  to  the  dunta  of  I 
Maintz.  It  is  extending  from  the  churcn  down  the  hnlySsn-  . 
tains  about  8  morgen  (acres),  and  is  likewise  &r  ibe  gneiiber 
part  a  domain  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  Its  wines  from  good 
vintages  fetch  heavy  prices. 

The  Eheingau  produces  but  one  renowned  and  noted  de-  i 
Bcription  of  red  wine,  the  Assmannshauser,  about  three  Eng-  I 
lish  miles  from  Eudesheim,  down  the  river.  This  wine  has  a 
good  deal  of  strength  and  of  delicate  flavour,  and  is  disposed  I 
of  in  good  years  from  125  to  300  francs  per  aum.  THieDuke  j 
of  Nassau  is  also  here  the  chief  proprietor.”  I 
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CHAPTEE  IX, 

WINES  OF  POKTOGAL  AND  MADEIRA 

THE  METHUE!?  TEEATTT— QTJA^JTtTY  OP  WINE  jatPORTEH  IS  1700  Am>  ISOO  — 
MOWOPOI.T  OF  WmES  ©rVEN  TO  A  OOMFANT— CONUtJCT  OF  THE  COMPANY 
— VTKEYAJID®  of  the  DOUKO — OF  MADEUtA  A3U>  TICE  AZORES^ 


The  histojy  oi  no  country  in  the  world  furnished  an  example 
of  greater  political  absurdity  than  our  own,  in  the  conclusion 
with  Portugal  of  what  waa  commonly  called  the  Methuen 
treaty*  (See  Appendix,  Ifo*  XII*)  Bjr  this  treaty  English¬ 
men  were  subsequently  compelled  to  drmk  the  fiery  adultera¬ 
tions  of  an  interested  wine  company,  and  from  the  coarsoneas 
of  their  wines  exposed  to  imitations  of  them  without  end, 
from  materials  some  of  which  had  neyer  been  in  Portugal* 
Sophistications  were  complomed  of  in  1730,  but  greatly  in¬ 
creased  after  the  monopoly  had  been  granted.  The  delusion 
of  encoura^ng  our  woollen  mamifactures  w^aa  the  bait  beld 
out  in  exchange  for  the  rejection  of  better  wine,  and  the 
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substitution  of  a  third-rate  article.  The  objections  to 
treaty  of  such  a  nature  are  obvious  enough  to  every  impartu 
reasoner. 

Had  the  wine  of  Oporto  been  of  a  first-rate  class,  an 
Englishmen  a  little  less  attached  to  coarse  wines  of  a  he 
character,  it  is  probable  the  difference  in  the  wines  themselvei 
unless  indeed  ^e  adulteration  was  very  gradual,  would  has 
struck  them  by  its  singularity.  It  is  impossible  to  belie\ 
that  the  port  'w^es  of  1700  and  1800  were  of  the  same  degre 
of  excellence.  The  lapse  of  a  century  would,  it  is  true,  rende 
the  comparison  impossible  in  the  span  pf  human  life.  Thi 
no  doubt,  prevented  a  change  in  the  original  quality  of  tl 
wine  from  oeing  discovered.  The  writer,  a  few  years  ag- 
dining  with  a  diplomatic  character  belonging  to  Portuga 
drank  port  wine,  he  believes,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  ar 
a  better  wine  he  never  tasted ;  but  this  was  of  a  kind  calle 
vinhos  separadoSf  not  export  wine.  It  wanted  the  delicacy  < 
the  highest  wines  of  Prance,  but  it  was  everything  else  thi 
could  be  desired :  stomachic,  mellow,  of  good  stren^h,  ar 
colour.  It  was  what  all  port  wine  drunk  in  England  shoul 
be  in  respect  to  body,  fiavour,  and  quality.  The  author  wi 
informed  it  had  been  brought  over  from  Lisbon  out  of  tl 
wine  sent  there  to  be  consumed  by  the  better  classes  in  tl 
country.  The  mystery  was  revealed ;  it  had  not  been  pr 
pared  for  the  English  market. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  wine  of  Oport 
found  in  comparing  the  consumption  of  the  first  ten  yea 
of  the  last  century  with  the  like  number  of  the  present, 
striking :  it  is  as  follows : — 

Tans.  Hhds.  Gall. 

Wines  imported  from  1700  to  1710  .  .  81,293  0  9 

Ditto  1800  to  1810  .  .  222,022  2  62 

Difference  in  1810  .  140,729  2  43 

The  non-importation  of  the  p^e  wine  first  took  pla( 
about  1715.  It  was  then  the  Portuguese  began  to  mi 
gle  a  little  brandy  with  the  wines  they  sent  to  Englan 
About  this  time,  or  two  years  later,  a  duty  of  551.  5s.  p 
tun  was  laid  upon  French  wines,  while  Portuguese  win 
were  admitted  at  71.  5s.  3d.  a  tun!  It  is  evident,  therefor 
that  the  demand  for  the  worst  wine  arose  out  of  the  chea 
ness  of  one  article,  and  the  almost  prohibitive  duty  plac( 
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j  upon  the  other — in  other  words,  that  our  taste  for  port  wine 
j  was  forced  upon  us  by  our  rulers,  really  out  of  jealousy  to- 
*Wards  France.  There  is  no  necessity  to  search  for  any  other 
[reason  why  port  wine  was  so  generally  drunk  in  England. 
^  It  was  no  intrinsic  worth  in  the  wines  themselves  which  in- 
^  troduced  them.  Englishmen  become  wedded  to  long  usage, 
®^d  numbers  believed  port  wine  the  only  real  red  wine  in 
^  the  world,  and  shivered  whenever  Eomanee  Conti,  or  Lafitte, 
^  was  named. 

*  In  1756  a  monopoly  of  the  wine  country  of  the  Upper 
**Douro  was  given  to  a  company.  They  obtained  a  charter 
through  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  whose  wines  they  gratefully 
^  took  in  return.  They  fixed  the  price  of  the  wines,  and  re- 
?»>8tricted  the  limits  of  the  vineyards,  outraging  private  pro- 
h  perty  and  preventing  competition.  The  ostensible  objects  of 
%  the  company  were  plausibly  expressed.*  It  was  alleged  that 
j  inferior  wines,  jfrom  bad  situations,  had  been  bought  and 
Plotted  with  those  of  the  factory ;  that  the  farmers  did  not 

(allow  the  wine  fully  to  ferment ;  that  it  was  stopped  in  the 
fermentation  by  throwing  in  brandy — “a  diabolical  act!” 
(so  styled) — ^by  not  separating  the  white  from  the  black 
grapes,  and  “  by  using  confections.”  Thus,  one  main  plea 
^  was  to  prevent  adulterations  of  the  wines,  though  there  was 
•^0  evidence  that  anything  but  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  had 
ever  till  then  been  mingled  with  them,  from  the  unfounded 
f  notion  that  it  was  essential  to  their  durability.  This  first 


•  The  following  are  some  of  those  useful  regulations  which  won  over  all  oppo- 
^  sition,  for  they  are  in  themselves  good.  They  turned  out,  however,  to  be  pro- 
'  hibitive  only  upon  those  who  were  not  of  the  company: 

*•  1.  That  the  district  calculated  for  the  growth  of  the  export  wines  should 
be  marked  out,  and  the  mixture  of  these  wines  with  others  from  without  the 
.boundary  prohibited. 

“  2.  That  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  cover  the  vines  with  litter,  as  this 
^  operation,  though  it  considerably  augments  the  produce,  tends  to  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  wine. 

“  3.  That,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  wine,  no  one  should  use  elderberries, 
which  not  only  give  it  a  false  and  evanescent  colour,  but  also  change  its  natural 
^flavour. 

“  4.  That  after  each  vintage,  a  list  should  be  made  out  of  the  number  of  pipes 
in  every  cellar  within  the  district ;  and  that  the  wine-tasters  of  the  company, 
and  otners  to  be  nominated  by  the  farmers,  should  prove  them,  and  arrange 
,  them  in  classes,  distinguishing  such  as  were  fit  for  exportation,  and  delivering  to 
the  proprietors  a  corresponding  ticket. 

**  5.  That  the  market  should  be  opened  on  a  certain  day,  and  should  be  free  to 
all  English  merchants,  to  such  Portuguese  as  were  qualified  as  legitimate  ex¬ 
porters,  and  to  the  company  itself.” 
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happened,  as  mentioned  above,  about  1715.  In  1756  began 
the  era  of  the  deterioration  of  these  wines. 

How  the  company  proceeded  in  exemplifying  their  zeal 
fmr  the  preservation  of  the  genuine  diara^r  of  the  wine  is 
a  well-known  history.  It  may  first  be  necessary  to  remark 
that  no  wine,  let  it  be  grown  where  it  may^  can  ever  f^proach 
to  the  character  of  a  fii^,  or  even  of  a  second  rate  wine,  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  unmingled  with  any¬ 
thing  but  wine,  and  that  of  its  own  cIms.  Wine  of  a  prime 
growth,  if  mingled  with  an  inferior  kind  of  ever  so  good  a 
quality,  is  apt  to  become  cloudj,  and  to  be  deteriorated^  but, 
mingled  with  brandy,  its  distinct  and  delicate  chacraetmr  is 
destroyed.  The  company  were,  as  they  alleged,  well  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  truth.  They  were  not  ignorant  that  the  wines 
of  France,  of  the  first  class,  were  the  finest  in  the  world, 
unmatched  out  of  that  country.  Hid  they  then  determine 
to  raise  the  Portuguese  wines  into  competition  with  them  P 

They  did  no  such  thing.  They  began,  it  is  true,  by  pr(>- 
scribing  all  offenders,  but  only  that  they  might  themselves 
put  on  the  character.  They  levied  fines  upon  all  other, 
persons  who  had  elderberries  in  their  possession,  and  goli 
the  trees  rooted  up.  They  then  began  their  own  career  of 
amendment,  by  buying  or  making  brandy,  and  pleading  the 
necessity  for  its  use  in  adultera&ig  the  wine  in  a  greater^ 
degree  than  before.  They  charged  the  taste  of  Englishm^ ' 
as  their  excuse,  and  gradually  proceeded  to  encourage  the 
mixing  together  aU  sorts  of  grapes,  and  fermenting  their 
must  carelessly,  with  a  view  to  quantity.  They  grubbed  up 
the  fine  old  vines,  and  got  those  substituted  of  less  virtue 
but  fuller  bearing.  They  did  not  spare  brandy  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  nor  elderberries,  nor  burnt  com,  nor  anything  that^ 
would  answer  to  colour  the  wine  when  it  was  not  thought 
deep  enough.  They  created  at  length  such  a  wine  aa  the 
world  never  before  saw.  This  wine  was  sometimes  so  vm- 1 
proved  by  subsequent  adulterations  in  London,  where  the' 
imitations  of  port  wine  were  found  to  be  facile,  in  conse- 1 
quence  of  the  absence  in  much  of  the  wine  imported  of  the 
l>rime  qualities  of  good  wine,  that  a  vast  quantity  more  was 
sold  than  Oporto  with  its  company  had  ever  been  able  to  ^ 
export. 

The  company,  as  soon  as  it  was  installed  in  full  plenitude 
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I  of  monopoly,  guided  by  merehants  &am  England,  settled  in 
the  GOuntiy,,not  only  blended  good  and  bad  growtha  together, 
i^to  make  one  profitable  class  of  wine,  but  raised  the  price  to 
.i  the  consumer,  while  deteriorating  the  article  he  purchased. 
0  The  prices  were  soon  carried  fur  beyond  what  they  had  been 
g  originally,  imtil  the  Portuguese  tnemaelyes  complained  of 
r^e  extortion.  The  priyileges  of  the  company  were  then  so 
^  &r  moderated,  that  the  export  wines  alone  were  lefb  wholly 
gin  their  hands,  and  so  remained,  quadrupled  in  price  to 
1^1  Englishmen,  and  debased  in  quality.  Ei^hshmen  were  thus 
i^*&reed  to  drink  worse  wine,  and  that  wine  exclusively.  In 
•  j  1730  good  port  wine  was  sold  in  England  at  two  shillings  the 
bottle,  and  white  wine  of  Portugal  at  the  same  price.  Canary 
gwas  a  third  dearer;  French  wine  was  so  taxed,  that  it  was 
charged  double  that  of  Portugal, 
g  If  the  companjr  had  acted  up  to  its  professions,  the  wine 
t  of  Oporto,  wliMk  is  naturally  of  a  good  character,  would  have 
ip>been  improved  into  a  wine  of  the  first  class.  A  generous 
^and  honourable  competition  with  French  wines,  imtil  by 
uperseverance,  and  a  liberal  outlay  of  capital,  wine  approaching 
J  Burgundy,  C6te  E6ti,  orBourdeaux,  was  produced,  would  have 
"ibeen  something  meriting  praise,  and  every  step  attained  in 
gthe  improvement  of  the  wine  would  have  rend^ed  imitation 
vin  En^and  more  difficult,  by  which  means  the  British  nation 
g.  would  have  escaped  the  in^sitions  practised  upon  it  from 
^the  facility  of  imitation.  Five-eighths  of  the  wme  brought 
,  to  England  is  so  coarse,  and  is  such  a  medley  of  ill-flavoured 
^"heterogeneous  vine  produce,  brandy,  and  other  matters,  that 
V  any  ingenious  person  may  increase  one  pipe  to  three  by  the 
addition  of  unexciaeable  articles,  without  any  fresh  injury 
to  the  stomach  of  the  consumer,  or  to  the  appearance  of 
r'^he  wine. 

No  wine  is  worthy  to  be  drunk  in  a  highly-civilised  c6m~ 
.  munity  which  is  not  made  of  grapes  alone,  carefully  selected 
i^from  vines  upon  which  practised  labour  has  bestowed  the 
..  proper  culture,  and  that  is  not  carried  through  the  operations 
'  of  the  vintage  and  into  the  cellar  with  the  most  watchful 
attention.  Such  wine  must  be  exported  with  scnyulous 
^regard  to  the  nature  of  the  article.  In  Spain,  where,  in  con- 
f  sequence  of  a  demand  for  low-priced  sherry,  Moguer  wine  is 
>  mixed  with  a  better  kind  in  sum  a  proportion  as  to  reduce  the 
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butt  to  the  intended  vidue,  there  is  no  disguise  in  the  mal 
The  grower  disposes  of  the  wine  to  the  merchant  for  whi 
really  is,  and  the  merchant  exports  it  under  the  same 
racter.  But  the  best  class  of  these  wines  cannot  be  suc( 
fully  imitated,  for  the  growth  and  manufacture  have  gom 
improving;  and  though  the  absurd  custom  of  adding 
bottles  of  brandy  to  the  sherry  butt  continues,  no  other  i 
ture  whatever  is  permitted  in  the  coimtry.  A  just  proper 
of  brandy  exists  in  southern  wines  naturally,  and,  from 
same  consequence,  in  those  of  Oporto.  T^at  is  adde 
wines  by  nature  of  so  much  strength  must  be  injurious, 
can  never  assimilate,  as  the  natural  alcohol  does,  with 
wine,  even  during  fermentation.  The  trade  may  tall 
fretting  in,  “working,”  and  what  not;  the  comminglir 
never  perfect,  and  the  alcohol  uncombined  is  so  much  r 
noxious  to  the  stomach  of  the  drinker,  who,  in  fact,  drinks 
water  and  brandy,  but  wine  and  brandy.  What,  then,  j 
be  said  of  the  addition  of  brandv  to  wine  naturally  strong, 
that,  too,  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  when  the  r 
or  wine  is  in  the  most  delicate  state  of  transition,  and 
least  interference  is  destructive  to  its  quality  ?  This  has  1 
done  with  the  Portuguese  wines  in  the  teeth  of  better  ki 
ledge,  to  the  extent  of  four  and  a  half  gallons  per  pipe  ai 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Now,  no  less  than  tw 
gallons  are  thrown  in  during  fermentation !  Then,  the  co 
of  the  skin  of  the  grape  not  being  deemed  deep  enough,  el 
berry  colouring  is  added,  according  to  fancy,  and  four  gal 
more  of  brandy  with  it.  The  wine  now  goes  into  Oport 
racked,  and  receives  two  gallons  more  of  brandy,  and  ol 
when  only  nine  months  old,  is  considered  fit  to  go  to  Engl 
another  gallon  of  brandy  being  added  on  shipping.  In 
twenty-four  gallons  of  brandy  are  added  per  pipe,  whe 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  generally  adopted  or  others  ’ 
similar,  and  whether  shipped  off  at  nine  or  twelve  mon 
age.  When  sent  thus  immature,  in  which  state  full  1 
thirds  of  the  port  wines  are  sent,  they  are  sweetened 
softened.  Of  the  remainder  which  comes  to  England, 
fermentation  is  suffered  to  be  more  perfect,  though  in 
the  grapes  are  for  some  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  in  s 
few  cases  carefully  selected.  Very  little  of  this  is  witho 
mixture  of  geropiga,  afterwards  added,  besides  brandy.  [ 
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adulterate  consists  of  fifty-six  pounds  of  dried  elderberries, 
sixty  pounds  of  coarse  brown  sugar  and  treacle,  seventy- 
)  eight  gallons  of  unfermented  grape-juioe — generally  of  the 
bL^k,  deep-coloured  Souzfio  grape — ^and  thuty-nine  gallons 
of  the  strongest  brandy.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that 
logwood  is  sometimes  used,  for  there  are  continual  shipments 
of  it  to  Oporto,  as  the  "  price  current”  shows. 

Hdeiberries  are  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  vineyards,  in  1842,  to  the  extent  of  400Z.  The 
^  abol  ition  of  the  old  company  has  been  met  by  a  new  one. 
Its  monopoly  and  abuses  have  been  seconded  by  indivi- 
djials,  eager  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  factory  merchants,  or 
those  who  wanted  ihe  strength,  colour,  and  sweetness  which 
r  nature  never  gives.  The  stoppage  of  the  fermentation,  in  a 
delicate  part  of  the  process,  is  to  be  remedied  by  brandy. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  how  modem  port  produces  such  effects 
on  the  stomach  as  were  not  felt  in  the  old  time,  with  honest, 

‘  good  wine.  The  wines  are  no  longer  light  and  cheering,  but 
heavy  and  dull  in  their  effects.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  R)rtugue8e  mad©  their  wine  a  vehicle  for  disposing  of 
their  brandy.  The  export  of  the  adulterating  matter  of  gero- 
piga  to  England  is  carried  on  openly.  In  1843  no  less  than 
^  121f  pipes  of  this  adulterated  must  of  brandy  and  elder¬ 
berry  were  exported  to  London  from  Oporto,  to  mingle  with 
port,  or  simulate  port  elsewhere,  in  wines  th^  perhaps  never 
saw  Portugal. 

Of  the  wine  of  the  first  quality,  described  as  having  every 
“  requisite,  and  to  spare” — such  is  the  phrase — six  thousand 
pipes  are  about  the  number  produced  in  the  “  careful”  district 
of  the  Douro.  Of  wioe  made  up,  or  compounded  by  being 
^  mixed  with  other  wine,  about  six  thousand  more  pipes  are 
made.  There  are  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  pipes  of 
the  “  second  quality”  made ;  that  is,  in  the  phraseology,  wine 
that  has  requisite  qualities,  but  none  to  spare.”  The  third 
^  quality  is  not  legally  exportable ;  but  laws  are  cobwebs  in  com¬ 
merce.  Wines  of  second  quality  are  promoted  to  the  first 
rank,  and  the  third  quality  wines  promoted  to  the  second. 
Tasters  are  appointed,  who  wiU  sometimes  approve  half  a 
tonel  of  wine  as  of  the  first  class,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
same  as  of  the  second.  Standing  as  second  quality,  it  cannot 
be  exported  to  England ;  but  the  dealer  sells  bis  balf-tonel  of 
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first-rated  wine,  and,  with  the  license  covering  it,  he  brings 
his  second  half  into  Oporto  as  first,  and  so  passes  that  into 
the  market.  These  licenses  are  called  “  papers,”  and  cost 
a  sum  varying  in  amount  according  to  circumstances. 

In  wines  so  deteriorated,  the  difference  which  should  exist 
between  the  first  and  second  growths  cannot  be  discovered ; 
and  it  is  clear,  from  the  complexion  of  the  thing,  that  as  little  ' 
as  possible  of  such  a  distinction  is  desired.  The  company 
is  me  better  pleased  that  there  should  be  one  fevourite 
class,  absorbing  the  middling  as  well  as  the  best,  since  by  this  | 
means  all  the  wines  approach  a  fixed  price.  It  may  be  re¬ 
plied,  how  can  such  a  supposition  be  reasonable,  when  po^t 
wine  is  found  to  differ  so  much  in  quality  ?  To  answer  this, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  age,  brandy,  and  .the  soil,  will  make  ; 
a  difference  in  the  strength  and  taste  of  a  wine,  but  they  j 
cannot  alter  the  character  of  the  class ;  it  may  be  ordinary  , 
wine  notwithstanding.  The  wine  of  the  company’s  exports-  j 
tion  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Never  was  there  more  sophistry  displayed  than  in  the 
laboured  answer  made  by  the  company  at  Oporto  to  the 
charges  brought  against  them ;  they  pubushed  utter  nonsense 
in  their  defence.  An  eminent  wine-merchant  of  London  ob¬ 
served,  “  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Oporto  people  were  fools 
enough  to  imagine  no  one  knew  anything  about  wine  but  i| 
themselves,  and  that  there  were  no  other  growths  than  those  ' 
of  Oporto  in  the  world.” 

Why  Englishmen  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  best 
wines  of  the  Cima  do  Douro  in  a  pure  state,  without  adventi¬ 
tious  mixtures,  and  as  cheap  as  other  nations,  no  rational 
answer  can  be  given.  The  late  alteration  of  the  duty  upon 
Erench  wines  was  a  wise  and  considerate  step,  and  will  lead  - 
the  way  to  so  just  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  wine  that  the 
company  of  Oporto  will  some  day  see  the  existing  system 
of  operations  perish.  Old  habits  will  decline,  perhaps,  more 
rapidly  than  they  arose. 

The  powers  given  to  the  company  formerly  were  of  the 
most  despotic  character.  As  all  competition  was  swept  away, 
and  they  were  the  sole  dictators,  so  they  found  the  usual  evils 
of  arbitrary  power  recoil  upon  themselves.  They  set  bounds 
to  the  vine  country — “  so  far  shalt  thou  grow  and  no  farther” 
was  the  mandate  to  the  possessor  of  the  soil.  The  conse- 
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quence  was,  extensive  smuggling.  Smuggling,  as  it  naturally 
does  when  prohibition  is  overdone,  demanded  injurious  and 
tyrannical  power  over  the  agrarian  population  to  repress  it, 
in  vain.  The  next  step  was  to  crave  military  aid  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  government  for  the  purpose,  and  military  interference 
was  followed,  as  usual,  by  waste  and  ruin  to  the  inhabitants 
■  without  removing  the  evils ; — ^those  evils  which  were  the  pre¬ 
tences  for  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly  of  the  company, 
and  the  removal  of  which  they  urged  as  most  necessary  for 
the  interest  of  the  trade,  but  which  they  renewed  imme¬ 
diately,  and  systematised  for  their  own  advantage.  Having 
monopolised  the  wine  and  brandy  trade,  and  even  the  taxation 
upon  them  and  the  brandy  imported  into  Portugal,  they 
purchased  inferior  wines  to  dispose  of  as  port,  or  mingle 
with  the  stronger  kinds,  to  all  which  they  affixed  the  price, 
and  for  ever  barred  the  rating  into  classes  which  could  only  be 
effected  by  ^eater  remuneration  fiem  the  merchant  to  the 
grower,  and  in  consequence  by  a  larger  rate  of  payment  for  the 
first  wines  from  the  consumer.  They  levelled  the  superior 
growths  known  before  that  pernicious  interference,  and  amal¬ 
gamated  the  white  wine  manufacture  into  the  common  hotch¬ 
potch  which  composes  the  unique  species  for  which  England 
now  pays  such  a  heavy  export  duty. 

This  mischief  was  accomplished  long  before  a  sort  of  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  company’s  charter  took  place  in  1823,  in  con- 
‘  sequence  of  the  injury  to  agriculture  and  commerce  arising 
out  of  the  existence  of  this  sordid  body,  even  in  the  view  of 
so  short-sighted  a  government  as  that  of  Portugal.  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix,  'No,  XII.)  Their  power  had  been  too  long  absolute. 
Approached  for  such  a  time  only  by  memorial  or  petition, 
%  they  were  considered  within  their  agrarian  and  mercantile 
domains  as  very  lofby  and  potent  dignitaries.  Though  their 
wings  were  apparently  clipped  by  the  government,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  long-exercised  power  could  not  rapidly  suffer  a 
h  diminution ;  years  have  elapsed  since  the  decree  was  issued, 
but  the  wine  has  not  changed  for  the  better  but  the  worse. 
Trade  must  be  free  as  air.  The  folly  of  the  interference  of  the 
,  government  of  a  country  with  its  manufactures,  either  directly 
or  through  the  grant  of  a  monopoly,  does  not  now  need  any 
effort  of  the  pen  to  expose.  The  wines  of  Portugal,  left  at 
first  to  the  emulation  and  spirit  of  individuals,  would  have 
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riBen  in  estimation.  They  would  liave  been  divided  into  dasses, 
each  grower  being  emulative  to  attain  the  highest.  High  j 
prices  would  have  purchased  wine  of  proportmnate  worth,  I 
and  England  would  not  have  had  to  pav  dearly  for  an  interior  I 
article.  The  coarser  vines  of  Portugal  would  have  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  those  of  a  better  and  choicer  character.  l%e  grower  I 
would  have  been  enriched,  and  the  British  public,  tl^  was 
forced  to  purchase  under  a  most  specious  and  impolitic  treaty, 
would  have  had  less  love  for  ardent-spirited  wine,  deddedly  < 
injurious  to  health.  It  was  doubtful  whether  such  desirable 
consequences  could  follow  after  long  abuses.  The  individuals 
concmied  acting  separately,  it  would  be  difficult  to  free  frmn 
their  attachment  to  former  usages,  and  tl^ir  desire  to  admi¬ 
nister  to  a  corrupted  taste  created  previously  by  themselves,  ; 
to  oblige  the  spirit-drinkers  in  the  home  market,  who  ask  for 
sweet,  strong,  and  decm-coloured  wine.  They  had  assumed  also 
the  dnection  in  the  details  of  the  vini^e,  which  their  want 
of  experience  caused  to  be  injurious,  imagining  in  pride  of 
capital  and  trade  that  they  comerred  an  ability  for  every  un¬ 
dertaking.  In  defence  of  brandying  the  wines,  the  company’s 
agents  say  that  the  English  cannot  have  them  too  strong. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  before  the  old  company  engrossed  the 
wine  trade  of  Oporto,  very  little  brandy  was  ever  used,and  Eng¬ 
lishmen  did  not  complain  ?  The  fact  is,  the  company  created  j 
the  bad  taste,  which  afterwards  became  a  standard,  as  full  of 
convenience  for  promoting  their  objects  as  it  could  well  be. 
Next,  they  say  the  wines  will  not  keep  so  well  without 
brandy  :  this  excuse  is  alleged  for  the  little  spirit  which  is 
mixed  with  the  Bourdeaux  wines  before  they  are  shipped  to 
England ;  the  reply  which  will  do  in  the  latter  case  will  do  in 
the  former — ^how  comes  it  that  Bourdeaux  wines  are  drunk  in 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  St.  Petersburgh,  in  their  natural  state, 
and  yet  will  not  reach  England  pure.  The  truth  is,  that  ihe 
Oporto  ccnnpany  knew  what  is  so  well  known  in  Prance  as 
to  be  a  matter  of  complaint,  namely,  that  a  lar^  quantity 
of  secondary  wine  pays  b^ter  than  a  little  wine  of  the 
highest  quality. 

In  1841,  a  bad  vintage  year,  out  of  77,894  pipes,  they 
passed  58,033  as  of  the  best  or  most  desirable  qu^ty.  The 
reverse  is  the  rule  in  every  other  vine  coimtry  under  the  sun. 
In  1842,  a  very  indifferent  year,  out  of  73,^1-^  pipes  they 
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contriYed  to  BaYe  47^1  of  what  they  call  their  first  class — ^in 
other  words,  that  of  which  they  could  make  the  most  in 
quantity.  The  object  since  has  been  to  bring  down  the  fine 
growths,  and  raise  up  the  poorer,  and  thus  keep  a  medley  of 
a  Yery  middling  quality.  Brandy  was  the  best  means  of 
equaktsing  the  two  extremes.  The  wine  could  not  be  drunk 
until  the  Yinous  qualities  were  nearly  all  gone,  and  the  brandy 
tamed  down,  and  then  the  cheat  passed  off ;  freshness  and 
bouquet  ceased  to  belong  to  the  wine.  In  this  way  only  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  that  three 
bad  years  together  did  not  change  the  prices  or  quantities  of 
these  wines ;  nay,  that  the  same  season  one  part  of  the  mne 
was  said  to  be  good  and  another  bad,  as  if  in  a  fine  season 
the  entire  vinta^  would  not  be  either  good  or  bad.  Accus¬ 
tomed  as  we  now  are  to  these  wines,  the  improYement  of 
them  is  to  be  greatly  desired.  The  merchants  from  England, 
it  is  said  in  their  defence  by  those  in  Portugal,  were  always 
demanding  colour,  fruitiness,  ripenesi^  softness,  and  so  on. 
The  farmers  did  all  they  could  to  meet  the  demand  on  their 
part.  They  applied  armcial  means  to  sweeten,  stren^hen, 
and  colour  the  wines,  and  he  who  succeeded  best  sold  his 
wine  first,  and  at  the  liighest  price.  In  fact,  he  “  made,’*  but 
did  not  “  grow,”  the  wine  most  in  demand.  The  objects  re¬ 
quired  should  haYe  been  effected  by  attending  to  the  nature 
of  the  grape,  by  adapting  cultiYation  to  the  end,  and  by  a 
judicious  intenmxture  of  the  fruit,  not  by  the  system  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries*  Hall. 

Year  by  year  the  drinking  of  port  wine  has  fallen  off. 
People  exclaim,  “  I  cannot  drink  poit  as  I  used  to  do  !’*  Some 
put  it  upon  their  own  adYance  in  life,  others  upon  dispepsia, 
but  more  are  puzzled  to  know  how  it  disagrees  with  them, 
having  neither  age  nor  dispepsia  to  lay  it  upon.  Port  is 
seldom  seen  now  on  good  tables,  except  with  cheese.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  wine  has  fallen  off  in  goodness  within  the 
last  thirty  years  more  rapidly  than  could  be  dreamed  of, 
owing  to  still  grosser  interferences  with  its  management  than 
existed  before.  If  the  customer  does  not  know  what  wine  is, 
the  wine  must  be  made  to  meet  the  customer’s  notions, 
however  out  of  the  way  of  what  the  wine  should  be.  He 
wants  it  sweet,  high-coloured,  and  strong,  and  there  are  in¬ 
gredients  ready  to  give  the  wine  that  or  any  other  character 
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required,  except  what  is  piu*e  and  healtliy.  “  Ah,**  says  the  old 
“  celibataire,”  “  there  is  no  port  wine  now  like  that  of  the  old 
time :  I  wonder  how  it  is  !**  Small  quantities,  comparatively, 
of  the  purely  fermented  must  of  the  Oporto  grape  are  now 
met  with.  Hence  a  good  glass  of  port  gets  rarer  and  rarer, 
and  the  sweet,  strong,  dark  “firuifcy”  wine  of  art  takes  its 
place,  often  smelling  like  medicine,  and  soon  changing  to  a 
bad  colour  by  keeping.  Pure  wines  are  actually  left  on  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  in  Portugal,  unless  he  makes  a  wine  to 
suit  the  customer’s  desire.  Nay,  English  dealers  are  openly 
charged  by  the  Portuguese  with  going  to  Portugal  and 
making  wine  “  after  their  own  fashion,”  and  prevailing  on  some 
farmers,  in  the  hope  of  gain,  to  do  the  same ;  the  merchants 
themselves  taking  their  cue  from  petty  innkeepers  and  strong- 
stomached  rustics,  the  customers  for  such  wine  in  England. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  taste  for  cool,  pure,  exhilarating 
wine  has  been  continually  gaining  groimd  among  the  refined 
and  wealthier  classes  in  this  country. 

It  is  now  fitting  that  something  should  be  said  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  and  vineyards,  the  farmers  and  proprietors  of  which 
have  been  thus  weighed  down,  and  whose  wines  have  been  so 
sunk  below  their  real  merits  by  the  pressure  of  the  foregoing 
monopoly ;  secondly,  as  regarding  prices. 

The  wine  country  of  the  Douro  extends  along  the  banks  of 
that  river  about  fourteen  leagues  from  the  city  of  Oporto. 
The  vine  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  Portug^ ;  but  it  is 
from  the  vineyards  of  the  Douro  alone  that  its  wines  have 
derived  a  celebrity  in  England,  through  the  injudicious  finan¬ 
cial  measure  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made.  The 
best  wine  of  this  district  was  capable  of  great  improvement 
had  competition  been  suffered  to  exist,  and  the  market  re¬ 
mained  open.  The  wines  of  Portugal  are  now  inferior  to  the 
wines  of  Spain,  the  sherries  of  which  country  have  continued 
to  improve,  and  to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  first  class  of 
wines  than  formerly.  This  arose  not  from  any  fault  in  the 
soil  or  climate  of  Portugal,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  the  vine,  but  from  the  sordid  monopoly  already 
dwelt  upon. 

The  wine  country  of  the  Douro  is  called  the  district  of  the 
Cima  do  Douro,  or  the  Higher  Douro,  and  that  is  again  sub¬ 
divided  with  respect  to  product,  into — ^first,  Factory  wines, 
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Feitorie;  and,  secondly,  Brancb  wines,  Bamo,  The  sites 
which  it  affords  are  excellent,  and  the  powerful  sun  of  the 
south  renders  the  failure  of  the  crops  a  matter  of  rarily. 
The  vine  training  is  of  the  low  kind,  the  tige  has  of  the  French, 
and  the  vineyards  are  on  the  slopes  of  schistous  hills,  of  most 
favourable  aspect.  No  less  than  sixty-seven  varieties  of  vine 
have  been  reckoned  in  Portugal ;  but  in  the  wines  no  nicety 
of  choice  has  been  exemplified ;  the  favourite  species  is  the 
product  not  of  the  best  vine,  but  of  that  which  gives  out  the 
greatest  abundance  of  a  black  fruit :  the  leaves  are  exceed- 
ingly  coarse,  rough,  and  deeply  serrated.  The  species  called 
Donzelinho,  Alvarelhao,  a  small  black  grape,  giving  a  light- 
coloured,  durable  wine,  and  the  Souzao,  black,  astringent, 
giving  a  deep  coloured  wine,  but  harsh,  are  in  much  request ; 
the  Bastardo  is  black  and  small,  grown  in  a  deep  slaty  soil. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  species. 

The  Tinta  Lameira  yields  excellent  wine,  and  there  are 
several  other  kinds  in  use,  as  the  Touriga  and  Tinta  Caa,  but 
whatever  are  the  varieties,  or  the  different  qualities  of  their 
must  from  inferior  or  superior  situations  as  to  growth,  they 
are  all  mingled  together,  and  the  wine  is  sweet  or  harsh  as  by 
accident  one  particular  species  of  grape  may  predominate, 
while  the  choice  must  which  the  best  grape  might  afford  has 
its  good  qualities  utterly  wasted,  and  fiavours  confounded. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
wines  of  the  Douro,  nor  have  their  “  capabilities”  been  fairly 
put  to  the  proof.  The  wines  of  the  Upper  Douro  are  gene¬ 
rally  dry,  and  ought  to  be  kept  three  years  in  the  country. 

The  grapes  are  trodden  in  vats  in  a  slovenly  way  with  the 
stalks,  and  while  the  process  of  fermentation  proceeds,  this 
uncouth  operation  is  repeated.  The  time  of  fermentation 
varies,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  seventy-five  hours.  The  wines 
are  then  removed  into  tuns,  containing  upwards  of  a  dozen 
pipes  each.  The  wine  is  racked  after  the  great  wine  sale  in 
February,  and  carried  to  the  cellars  of  the  company,  or  of  the 
purchasers.  The  taint  of  the  brandy  which  it  holas  until  age 
ameliorates  it  at  the  expense  of  its  natural  vinous  fiavour  and 
perfume  is  now  all-prevalent.  Thus,  in  order  to  drink  the 
wine  of  Oporto,  it  must  be  swallowed  in  a  fiery  state  from 
brandy ;  or  if  the  consumer  wishes  to  avoid  the  ardent  nature 
of  the  combination,  and  cause  less  injury  to  his  stomach,  he 
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must  wait  until  the  better  vinous  properties  are  deteriorated, 
and  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  wine  are  utterly  destroyed.  \ 
He  is  fortunate  who  is  able  to  meet  with  the  little  (rf  the  pure  | 
port  of  the  old  time  that  there  is  in  tiie  market.  4 

No  valid  excuse  has  ever  been  made  for  the  praetiee  of  1 
adding  such  a  quantity  of  brandy  to  the  wines  of  Oporto,  ia 
the  extraordinary  manner  which  has  been  the  custom.  The  I 
quality  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  brandy  has  been  often  bad. 

It  has  sometimes  been  distilled  from  flgs  and  raisins,  of  which 
no  other  use  could  be  made.  A  couple  of  bottles  of  good 
brandy  to  a  pipe  when  put  on  board  ship,  would  answer  every 
purpose  of  preservation.  In  some  years  twenty  thousand  ^ 
tuns  oi  port  wine  have  been  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
in  eve:^  one  of  which,  supposing  the  portion  of  brandy,  in 
place  of  four  gallons  and  a  h^  as  formerly  added,  to  be  twenty- 
four  gallons  to  the  pipe,  artificially  introduced,  it  would  give 
the  enormous  amount  of  960,000  gallons  of  brandy  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of.  This  must  be  an  object  of  some  moment  to  the 
export  trade  of  Portugal.  No  one  in  England  ever  dreamed 
of  a  brandy  trade  of  Portugal  being  carried  on  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  so  largely,  too !  To  get  rid  of  this  pernicious  liquid 
fire,  none  of  which  is  really  required,  Portuguese  wines  having 
both  durability  and  flavour  adequate  to  any  purpose,  the  wine 
must  be  kept  a  dozen  years,  and  utterly  ruined  in  freshness 
and  bouquet.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  people  complain 
of  the  effect  of  modem  port  upon  their  stomachs,  and  declare 
it  is  not  what  it  was  formerly  ? 

In  1775,  Sir  Edward  Barry,  in  his  treatise  upon  wine,  re¬ 
marked  that  those  of  Portugal  were  at  that  time  become  more 
heavy  and  heating^  than  formerly,  and  took  a  much  longer 
time  to  mature.  The  practices  at  present  carried  to  such  an 
extent  were  then  beginning.  What  would  the  good  physician 
say  of  nine-tenths  of  modem  port  wine,  its  brandy,  and  gero- 
piga  ?  The  stock  of  this  last  adulterating  mixture  in  hand 
in  Oporto,  in  1849,  was,  2144  pipes  I 

If  the  Oporto  charge  made  against  the  English  taste  were 
tme,  how  came  it  that  even  down  to  1754  the  admixture  of 
the  small  quantity  used  till  then  was  censured  as  flagitious 
and  abominable  ?  Port  wine  had  been  drunk  in  Engird  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  the  wines  were  found  warm  enough 
for  the  taste  of  Englishmen.  The  tmth  is,  as  already  stated, 
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that  brandj  and  mbdiig  aid  in  making  all  ^wtbs  equal,  after 
being  kept  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  for  the  inclination  of  the 
inferior  qu^ties  always  is  to  descend  in  the  market  even 
bdofw  their  worth,  as  that  of  the  better  is  to  increase.  Wines 
of  a  worthless  or  very  inferior  qualily  have  been  imported  to 

*  the  extent  of  several  thousand  pipes  in  one  year  into  Oporto, 
to  mingle  with  the  port  wines,  such  as  those  of  AnadLa  or 
Pigueras,  when  the  quantities  have  been  short.  Thus  there 
was  always  plenty  to  export.  Bad  or  good  years  were  run  to¬ 
gether.  (See  Ap^ndix,  No.  XII.,  table  of  quality  for  twenty- 
one  vintages.)  By  such  means,  too,  the  wines  of  Oporto 
sent  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  not  in  amount  equal  by  two- 

k  thirds  to  the  port  sent  into*  England  from  these  islands  as 
genuine  wine  of  Portugal,  are  carried  up  to  the  required  mark. 
This  is  a  singular  ins^ce  of  the  gulLibiLiW  of  the  English 
people,  who  consumed  annually  hundreds  of  pipes  of  wine  as 
Portu^esej  that  never  had  been  in  Portugal  at  all.  Spain 
with  Beni  Carlos,  and  Prance  through  Cette,  make  up  the  extra 
supply.  By  these  practices,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
mass  of  any  people  is  cajoled,  a  taste  in  wine  of  a  most  extra- 
^  ordinary  kind  had  come  to  prevail  in  this  country,  among  the 
bulk  of  those  in  the  middling  classes  who  drink  wine,  and  who 
seemed  to  prefer  the  juice  of  the  grape  the  more  it  was  unlike 
the  product  of  simple  fermentation,  the  very  excellence  of 
which  consists  in  the  slight  interference  of  artificial  effort  for 
completing  its  product,  after  the  earth  and  sun  have  done 
their  part. 

^  Between  1750  and  1765  a  pipe  of  the  best  Oporto  wine 
could  be  bought  in  the  country  of  the  grower  for  two  pounds 
V  sixteen  shillings,  so  low  had  these  wines  fallen,  and  yet  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  thousand  tuns  were  brought  into  Great  Britain, 
and  in  1758,  nearly  thirteen  thousand.  But  in  1756  the  old 
company  was  formed,  and  the  wine  never  fell  so  low  again, 

»  although  the  consumption  was  very  little  increased.  Yet  in 
^  1819,  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  the  quantity  imported  did  not 
>  more  than  average  the  foregoing  amount?.  The  average 
,  import  from  1818  to  1822  was  but  12,182  tims.  Prom 

*  1787  to  1810  seems  to  have  been  the  high  and  gaming  state 
of  the  Oporto  trade ;  the  company’s  triumph.  Once  in  that 
time  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  reached  28,669  tuns, 
namely,  in  1801.  Twice,  in  1808  and  1810,  it  was  above 
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27,000.  The  average  from  1715  to  1787  seems  to  have  been 
about  12,000  tuns:  a  remarkable  circumstance,  arising  no 
doubt  out  of  the  advance  of  duties,  since  the  increase  of  the  j 
population  of  Great  Britain  from  1715  to  1826  must  have  i 
otherwise  greatly  enhanced  the  demand.  In  1831  only  | 
11,639  tuns  were  imported.  In  the  luxury  of  wine,  there-  ; 
fore,  the  inhabitants  of  England,  from  1715  to  1787,  were  I 
better  provided  than  they  are  now,  as  a  far  greater  number 
in  proportion  were  able  to  afford  wine.  The  excess  of  these  | 
wines,  imported  between  1787  and  1810,  must  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  a  stimulus  given  by  the  war,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  navy  and  army.  The  largest  vintage  in  the  ^ 
Douro  was  in  1804,  when  the  best  part  of  77,000  pipes  was 
made  or  manufactured.  In  1798  above  64,000  pipes  were 
exported.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Portugal  must  have 
suffered  in  her  export  wine  trade  since  1810,  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned.  No  longer  ago  than  1837,  of  25,782 
pipes  exported  from  Oporto,  21,110  came  to  England,  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  taking  but  4672,  and  the  larger  part  of  this 
last  number  going  to  the  Brazils.  (For  ten  years*  export 
from  Oporto,  see  Appendix.)  , 

The  best  wine  exported  suiting  the  English  taste  is  pro-  i 
duced  at  and  above  Pezo  da  Eegoa,  which  is  situated  in  the  4 
centre  of  the  Upper  Douro.  In  that  place  the  annual  port  | 
wine  fair  is  held.  When  the  wine  grown  here  is  preserved  . 
pure,  it  resembles  some  of  the  Ehone  growths  in  !l^nce,  or  | 
the  Cote  E6tie.  The  Eamo  wines  have  little  brandy  mingled  i 
with  them  by  the  farmer,  being  reckoned  inferior  to  the  ^ 
Cima  do  Douro ;  still  the  company  found  a  dishonest  use  for  , 
them  in  mingling,  or  filling  up  their  casks,  and  completing, 
ullage.  Vill^inho  des  Freires,  Abasas,  GRlafiira,  and  Gnr- 
vaens,  are  among  the  best  vineyards  of  the  Eamo,  and  their 
wine  is  light  and  wholesome  when  left  in  the  natural  state. 

In  the  province  of  Beira  the  vines  are  of  the  high  growth, 
tiffe  haul,  and  there  they  also  mingle  brandy  with  the  wines. 
Lamego,  Alenquer,  and  Mon9aon  produce  the  best ;  they  are  ■ 
of  good  quality.  The  white  port  of  this  country  was  at  one 
time  much  in  request,  and  thought  better  than  the  red..  It 
was  subsequently  forbidden  to  be  made  by  the  monopolists 
of  the  red  wines.  Vim  de  liquewr  are  made  at  Carcavellos, 
both  red  and  white.  Common  Carcavellos,  a  wine  of  a 
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sweetish  species,  growing  gradually  drier  hy  age,  is  a  well- 
known  wine  in  England ;  so  is  Bucellas,  a  good  wine,  which 
comes  from  a  vineyard  near  Lisbon,  but  is  ^oo  apt  to  be 
^  spoiled,  by  being  sophisticated  with  brandy  when  sent  to 
this  coun^.  Setuval  produces  a  dry  and  a  muscadine  wine 
^  of  good  quality ;  and  Colares  a  good  light  port,  when  ob¬ 
tained  pure.  Of  Lisbon  there  are  two  kinds,  a  dry  and  sweet 
wine,  both  much  more  neglected  than  they  should  be.  For¬ 
merly  dry  Lisbon  was  a  noted  table  wine,  but  was  said  not 
to  be  good  for  nervous  persons ;  very  probably  an  unmerited 
^  scand^.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  on  examining  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  how  much  monopoly,  abuses,  and  the 
want  of  competition,  as  well  as  of  science  in  treating  their 
wines,  have  kept  back  the  vinous  productions  of  a  territory 
blessed  with  every  natural  advantage.  Some  of  the  wines  of 
Portugal  were  known  in  England  in  1600.  Chameco  is  a 
wine  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  Henry  VI.  It  came 
from  a  village  of  that  name,  not  far  from  Lisbon,  to  the 
northward. 

The  monopoly  of  the  company,  it  may  be  further  remarked, 
\  though  it  did  not  increase  the  excellence  of  the  wines  of 
Portugal,  enhanced  their  price.  This  is  the  natural  effect  of 
‘  all  monopoly,  as  well  as  lessening  consumption.  It  may  be 
inferred,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this 
volume,  that  the  demand  from  England  has  scarcely  increased 
at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties  levied  on  wine  here 
at  a  later  period.  From  1715  to  1787,  the  importation  was 
^  about  24,000  pipes,  and  that  is  little  less  than  the  average 
since  1813.  .^er  the  company  was  formed,  though  there  is 
k  no  proof  that  the  wines  were  at  all  improved,  they  speedily 
rose  to  twelve  pounds  a  pipe,  and  then  to  eighteen  in  the 
country.  In  1818,  when  the  quality  was  ordmary,  and  the 
quantity  as  great  as  it  ever  was,  the  price  demanded  was 
forty-eight  and  fifty  pounds  at  Oporto.  Money  had  not 
^  altered  in  value.  The  same  quantity  of  wine  was  made  and 
exported  within  both  periods,  and  England  was  almost  the 
sole  consumer.  It  would  be  a  very  reasonable  thing  to 
inquire  how  this  happened.  Although  wine  from  Oporto 
fell  afterwards,  it  was  only  to  a  price  a  little  lower.  From 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  pounds  sterling  was  a  large  price  for 
wines  neither  recherche,  nor  dimmished  by  lack  of  product, 
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neither  improved  hj  superior  skill  and  capital^  nor  Made 
with  greater  cost  to  any  serious  extent  than  they  were  fifty  ' 
years  before.  The  brandy  expended,  it  is  true,  became  a  j 
source  of  cost  that  did  n^  b^re  exist,  but  still  tbia  is  a  ^ 
point  never  satisfactorily  explained.  Perhaps  ^ere  was  | 
a  predilection  for  dear  wine  among  buyers,  whmh  mono-  < 
polists  encouraged.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  paddic  was  I 
equally  the  sufferer.  . 

In  1710,  or  about  that  year,  the  wines  of  Portugal  brwught  { 
into  England  were  more  varied  than  at  present.  White  port,  < 
as  well  as  re<^  was  sold  in  the  city  at  five  shillings  per  gallon.  J 
Eed  and  white  Lisbon  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  I 
red  wine  monopoly  most  probably  put  a  term  to  the  inpcrt  ^ 
into  England  of  more  than  one  species  from  Oporto.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  price  of  port  in  Looidon,  duty  included,  was, 
in  1733,  red  port  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  pounda  per 
tun  of  two  pipes;  white  port  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
pounds.  Eed  Lisbon  from  thirty  to  thirty-six ;  white  Lisbon 
twenty-six. 

Events  in  Portugal,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  had 
led  to  the  hope  of  improvement  in  wine-growing  and  ma-  < 
nufacturing  there  for  exportation.  Let  the  wines  erf  the 
Douro  have  fair  play ;  let  care  and  delicacy  be  observed  in 
the  vintages ;  let  the  wines  be  classed ;  and  there  wiE  be  no 
fear  of  a  noble  and  generous  product.  British  capital,  and 
a  practised  hand  or  two  from  the  C6te  d’Or  to  direct,  and 
we  might  have  wine  of  Oporto  of  the  first  classw  It  is  not  the 
soil,  nor  the  climate,  but  the  slovenly  managenieiit  of  the 
vintages,  the  gripe  ^  monopoly,  and  the  lust  of  cupidity, 
that  has  prevented  the  wine  of  Oporto  from  doing  justice  to 
itself.  A  taste  of  what  accident  has  yielded  more  than  de¬ 
sign,  has  shown  what  may  be  produced  in  Portugal,  by  a 
pipe  now  and  then — a  sort  of  “  angel  visitcar^’ — ^to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Some  excellent  wine  got  over  here  in  the  late  confu¬ 
sion  of  political  events  astonished  many  an  old  wine- 
drinker.  In  buying  port,  as  in  buying  all  other  wines,,  the 
rule  is  never  to  be  impugned  that  good  wine  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  only  at  the  most 
respectable  prices. 

After  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  written  in  a  former 
edition,  a  politic  decree  (see  Appendix)  was  issued  on  the 
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dama&l  of  Don  Migael,  wlijck  abrogated  that  nuisance 
tlie  old  wine  company  of  Porto,  and  restored  the  free 
dtisposal  of  their  vineyards  and  wines  to  the  cultivators  of 
ilM  Upper  and  Lower  Douro ;  therefore,  we  expected  dif- 
^  frr^t  dasses  of  Oporto  wine,  as  our  wine  merchants  might 
go  uitshackled  to  market,  and  import  as  much  brandied  wine 
as  they  chose  for  those  w^se  taste  it  suited,  and  as  much  of  a 
Ul^  delicate  flavour  and  of  an  unadulterat^  quality  as  good 
judges  can  get.  Unfortunately,  nature  must  still  be  forced. 
Are  sweet  wmes  wanted,  they  are  made  sweet  artificially, 
or  strong  in  the  same  way.  In  1849,  the  vintage  was  re- 
prated  and  the  vdnes  bad  in  quality.  To  meet  this  evil, 
the  price  brandy  was  advanced  at  once,  from  the  quantity 
desoBaaded  or  exited  to  be  in  demand,  to  carry  them  np 
to  the  mark  of  the  gainiul  intermediate  class,  between  the 
small  quantity  of  good  and  the  mass  of  common  or  very  bad, 
by  the  resuscitated  or  “new”  company.  (See  Appendix, 
“  Leitras  in  the  Feriodica 

But  there  is  one  evil  of  the  old  system  yet  unnoticed ;  and 
that  is  the  introduction  into  England  of  .wines  foreign  to 
Portugal  as  port.  No  wine  is  so  easily  imitated.  Wmes 
under  that  name  have  reached  England  from  Bourdeanx.  If 
the  case  he  proved,  then  no  one  will  contend  that  there 
would  be  any  difference  in  the  flavour  of  the  wine  if  it  were 
called  by  the  right  name,  and  importers  returned  to  the  path 
of  integrity.  Let  any  one  take  a  good-sized  map  of  France, 
and,  finding  Marseilles,  trace  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  Cette, 
and  from  Cette  a  hundred  miles  further  west  or  south-west. 
There  he  will  see  the  small  harbour  of  Port  Yendres,  situ¬ 
ated  near  Cape  Creux,  at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  Dou¬ 
bling  Cape  Creux,  he  wiU  discover,  five  or  six  hours’  sail  dis¬ 
tant,  the  little  hay  of  Eosas,  in  Spain.  Now,  wines  for 
England  were  always  designated  “  French  ”  by  law,  if  they 
came  from  France,  in  order  to  secure  the  high  rate  of  duty 
attached  to  them.  The  same  wines  coming  from  Spain,  as 
Spanish,  were  only  liable  to  a  duty,  from  1786  to  1793,  of 
32Z.  16s.  6d.,  while  French  wines  paid  49Z.  14s.  4|gd.  per 
tun.  (See  Appendix,  No.  II.)  A  house  at  Bristol,  for  years 
before  and  np  to  the  time  of  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
drove  a  thriving  trade  by  getting  the  wines  of  Boussillon 
from  Port  Ven£es  into  Bo^s,  and  then  shipping  them  to 
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England.  The  warehouses  used  for  this  purpose  are  yet  in 
existence  at  Port  Vendres.  T?hese  wines,  as  good  or  better 
than  those  of  Portugal  during  the  monopoly,  were  purchased 
much  cheaper ;  and  a  very  large  profit  must  have  accrued 
upon  their  sale.  The  house  of  Ireland,  of  Bristol,  was  among 
the  parties  that  carried  on  this  commerce.  “  Bristol  ports  ” 
had  a  great  run,  and  were  favourite  Oporto  wines,  without 
ever  being  in  the  country !  Under  the  absurd  monopoly, 
the  trade  was  perfectly  fau*,  although  the  passing  off  such 
wines  to  the  public  in  England  as  port  wines  was  not  just. 
The  war  ended  this  traffic.  Something  very  similar  is  now 
carried  on  through  Cette.  In  Bowring’s  parliamentary  re¬ 
port  on  Wines  it  is  stated,  that  factitious  Port  and  Madeira 
are  prepared  and  brandied  for  exportation  through  Cette. 
Now,  good  wines  of  the  south  of  Prance  need  no  disguise ; 
they  have  every  quality  of  pure,  sound  wine. 

A  vessel  chartered  for  “  London  or  Brazil,”  left  Cette  for 
Oporto,  with  some  hundred  pipes  of  wine,  in  November, 
1833,  for  a  house  the  name  of  wnich  was  well  known.  This 
was  her  third  voyage  in  the  same  trade  within  no  long  space 
of  time.  The  trade  of  Oporto  to  the  Brazils  has  been  ruined. 
There  were  sent  from  Oporto  to  Brazil,  of  port  wine,  in 


1827  .  7410  pipes 

1828  9585  „ 

1829  .  6212  „ 

1830  3568  „ 

1831  .  824  „ 

1832  434  „ 

1833  .  131  „ 


In  1831,  Prance  shipped  to  Brazil  4500  pipes,  and  in¬ 
creased  her  shipments  every  year  since.  In  that  year,  her 
total  exports  were  152,000  pipes. 

The  exports  from  Oporto  to  the  Channel  Islands  touch 
another  of  these  positions.  There  were  shipped  from  Oporto 
for  the  Channel  Islands,  in 

1826  pipes  38  Imported  into  London  293  pipes 


1827 

99 

93 

99 

99  „ 

1828 

99 

73 

99 

75  „ 

1829 

99 

0 

99 

90  „ 

1830 

99 

0 

99 

147  „ 

1831 

0 

99 

143  „ 

1832 

0 

99 

263  „ 

1833 

M 

0 

99 

862!  „ 

Now  why  was  all  this,  if  the  object  were  not  to  introduce 
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a  commodity  purchased  cheaper,  in  place  of  a  dearer,  and 
.  when  the  customs  entry  demanded  wines  grown  in  France 
; ,  to  be  entered  as  French,  to  take  them  to  another  port,  and 
tranship  them  there  as  wines  of  Portugal  ?  When  the  dif- 
)  ference  of  duties  existed,  the  revenue  loss  was  great.  In 
1812,  about  135  pipes  and  20  hogsheads  were  exported  from 
’  Oporto  into  the  Channel  Islands,  but  2545  pipes  and  162 
hogsheads  were  imported  from  these  islands  into  London, 
'  the  duty  being  then  11s.  5d.  French  and  7s.  7d.  Portuguese, 
per  gallon,  the  difference  exceeding  the  cost  price  of  such 
wines.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  did  not  grow  the  wines.  Thus 
'  if  legislators  follow  a  tortuous  policy,  or  keep  up  unwise  re¬ 
strictions  upon  trade,  its  spirit  is  certain  to  baffle  them,  even 
.  with  an  army  of  excisemen. 

Constant  importations  of  wine  from  Hamburgh  and  from 
Amsterdam  into  London  took  place,  no  less  in  some  years 
than  five  hundred  pipes.  It  is  true  there  was  wine  sent 
p,  directly  from  Oporto  to  both  these  places,  but  it  is  not  less 
true  that  France  exported  to  both  places  annually  above  a 
hundred  times  the  quantity  which  Oporto  did.  French  wines 
were  brought  into  London  from  Holland  as  port.  "No  less 
than  24,000  pipes  of  French  wine  entered  Hamburgh  in 
1831,  and  10,000  were  received  into  Holland.  London 
brokers  offered  French  wines  for  sale  in  London,  by  way  of 
Oporto,  as  port  wines. 

By  the  decree  of  Don  Pedro  of  the  3rd  of  April,  1833,  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  allowed  the  import  of  all 
foreign  wines.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  vessels  from 
any  port  whatever  touching  at  Oporto,  which,  since  March 
22,  1834  (see  Appendix,  'No,  XII.),  has  been  declared  a 
free  port.  Between  the  3rd  of  April,  1833,  and  the  6th  of 
March,  1834,  the  return  of  imports  included  586  pipes,  72 
hhds.  96  qr.  casks,  339  barrels,  and  2636  garrafas  of  such 
wine.  Cette  port  wines  of  French  assortment  could  be 
transhipped  at  Oporto  for  England,  as  well  as  the  native 
growths,  and  certainly  might  be  sold  even  coming  througli 
Oporto  at  a  much  less  price.  Cautions  were  issued  by  mer¬ 
chants  against  “  spurious  ports.”  All  these  things  prove 
the  necessity  of  a  great  alteration  in  the  commerce  in  wines, 
the  principle  of  which  will  be  that  every  wine  shall  bear  its 
true  designation.  To  this  the  good  sense  of  the  public  must 
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aid,  by  not  decEning  wines  for  their  name,  but  their  de¬ 
merits*  sake.  If  the  enduring,  full-bodied  wines  of  fiouscol-  ' 
km  were  drunk  as  port  in  1790,  and  thought  excellent  under 
the  name  of  port — port  wine  came  to  England  finm  ihe  ^ 
Channel  Islands  that  had  never  been  in  Portu^  at  aU — why  ' 
should  not  such  wine  have  been  drunk  equally  well  without 
a  false  designation,  or  a  hue  of  fraud  being  attached  to  it, 
when  the  prices  were  no  higher  than  those  of  p(»t  ought 
to  be? 

In  the  first  edition  it  was  stated  that  Prance  was  able  to 
manufacture,  “  within  her  own  limits,  every  description  of 
wine.”  This  was  not  said  Eghtly :  the  English  know  nothing  ^ 
of  two-thirds  of  the  wines  of  Pranoe.  From  Moselle  to 
Malmsey,  from  the  meagre  ordinaire  of  the  north  to  the  rich 
muscadines  of  Eivesaltes  and  the  vinose,  full-bodied,  deep- 
coloured,  lasting  red  wines  of  the  south,  some  are  found  as 
much  superior  to  Port  wine,  and  as  much  resembling  it,  as 
pure  wine  can  well  do.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  those 
wines  were  only  to  reach  this  country  through  Oporto,  and 
that  their  real  denominations  would  be  for  ever  concealed  ? 
Cheaper,  purer  in  respect  to  vintage,  and  deeper-coloured, 
there  are  wines  of  Prance  that  may  become  most  formidable 
rivals  to  the  Portuguese.  The  secret  was  blazoned  in  the 
Masdeu,  which  is  a  Eoussillon  wine,  and  wanted  only  age  to 
perfect  qualities  equal  to  any  port  wine,  while  in  vinous 
merit  it  was  superior,  when  not  dosed  like  port  with  brandy. 
The  reader  who  will  examine  the  climate  oi  Prance,  and  con¬ 
sult  this  volume  on  her  immense  wine  produce,  and  her  skill 
in  the  growth  of  wines,  will  perceive  that  the  author  has 
in  no  case  exaggerated  her  variety  or  capability,  or  amount 
of  production. 

In  1668  we  imported  30,000  pipes  of  these  and  other 
Prench  wines.  A  tax  equal  to  nearly  double  that  on  Por¬ 
tuguese  wines  was  laid  on,  and  in  1697  only  four  pipes  were 
imported.  Common  sense  will  by-and-by  operate  upon  the 
people  of  England  in  this  regard.  The  strong,  full-bodied 
wines,  of  good  vinous  principles,  even  the  delicate  growths 
of  the  Ciponde  also,  will  again  extend  in  consumption,  and 
reduce  that  of  the  coarser  wines  of  Portugal,  as  soon  as  our 
habits  can  be  operated  upon  [in  a  beneficial  manner,  if  wine 
consumption  increase  again,  and  that  of  spirits,  in  place  of 
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inereaBEDg  as  it  does  at  preseidiy  diould  ML  off.  Their  sii- 
perior  cL^apness  forced  i^e  Poartugal  biandied  wines  upon 
ns,  and  the  same  sort  of  reaetion  will  take  place  against 
these  wines  in  tiie  end ;  in  &ct,  it  is  doiiig  so  alrea^  in  the 
case  of  the  healthy  growths  of  ^ain. 

In  the  editicms  of  this  work,  published  in  1833  and  1887, 
it  may  be  seen  that  no  less  ihiai  twelve  thousand  hectolitres 
of  Eoussillon  wine  went  into  Spain,  or  had  gone  there  aa- 
nuahr  since  the  peace  of  1815,  cmrobarating  in  some  measure 
a  trade  like  that  of  1790.  This  quantity  most  probably  found 
its  way  into  !Ekigland  from  Spam  as  port  wine,  paying  port 
duty  until  the  duties  were  equalised. 

It  is  natural  that  when  the  quantity  of  Oporto  wine  was 
tripled  or  quadrupled  in  price,  while  ^e  miantify  grown  or 
sold  was  not  increased,  an  advanta^  should  be  taken  by  spe¬ 
culators  to  substitute  wines  equal  in  quality,  and  pureha^ 
at  one-third  of  the  price  of  portw  Irmn  Prance  this  was 
easy  when  hostiliiaes  did  not  exist.  When  they  did,  Spain 
supplied  wines  that  mingled  with  port,  in  the  propartion  of 
two-thirds,  so  that  the  i^stem  could  be  stOl  pursued.  As  if 
it  were  not  enough  that  prices  should  be  raised  at  Oporto  as 
respected  Ed^bj^  and  isA  other  coontries,  the  government 
of  Oreat  Britain  has  allowed  that  of  Poortugal  to  levy  a  tax 
for  the  Portuguese'  exchequer  of  42.  a  pi^  in  the  shape  of 
export  duiy,  over  and  above  other  dnes^  reaching  altogether 
to  62.  This  dufy  had  not  been  paid  by  other  countries ;  so 
that  it  has  been  said  port  wine  could  be  taken  to  America 
firom  Portugal  and  broi^ht  from  thence  to  England,  and  be 
cheaper  than  brought  direct  from  Portugal.  This  mode  of 
traffic  actually  began,  and  th&  Portuguese  government,  in 
1850,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  a  decree ;  with  what 
success  the  author  is  ignorant,  but  14(X>  pipes  are  said  to 
have  been  actually  pass^  to  England  in  that  mode.  Verily 
the  public  here  were  taxed  eno^h  on  the  cost  of  the  article, 
and  in  home  duties^  without  paying  as  well  fofr  the  trappings  of 
the  court  of  Lisbon.  The  new  OpOTto  company,  never  remark¬ 
able  fop  consistency,  nor  commonly  politic  in  its  views,  de¬ 
nounced  the  English  trade  for  violating  the  Portuguese  law, 
by  shipping  wine  vid  America,  as  if  the  British  shipper  had  no 
right  to  evade  an  unjust  law,  while  the  company  is  a  party  to 
the  issue  of  bad  wines.  Between  1843  and  1849  it  approved 
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as  first-rate  wines  for  export  158,111  pipes,  l)ut  afterwards 
reduced  their  own  approval  to  83,000  pipes.  The  difference, 
or  75,111  pipes,  being  without  export  permits,  fell  to  the  rate 
of  second-cl^s  wines,  although  they  were  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  first !  The  difference  was  not  in  the  wine,  but  the 
permit.  This  shows  how  little  quality  is  regarded  by  the 
company,  which,  in  the  teeth  of  this  fact,  pretended  that 
these  lai^  wines,  shipped  some  of  them  to  i^gland  vid  Ame¬ 
rica,  were  of  inferior  quality,  which  they  had  passed  as  first-rate 
— so  little  does  the  company  regard  the  inferior  wines  coming 
to  England.  Such  port  has  been  sold,  to  the  extent  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pipes,  from  14*1.  to  18Z.  per  pipe;  and,  in  1848, 
wines  barely  saleable,  at  SI.  and  9Z.,  were  all  shipped  direct 
with  company  permits.  The,  company  is  a  mere  subterfuge 
as  to  the  protection  of  the  market  in  England  against  in¬ 
ferior  wine. 

In  1753,  or  about  that  time,  as  already  stated,  a  pipe  of 
port  wine  cost  21. 16s.  There  were  26,000  pipes  imported 
into  England.  The  Methuen  treaty  h^  then  lasted  fifty 
years,  and  the  wine  was  slightly  brandied  to  what  it  has  been 
since,  as  there  is  tolerable  good  reason  for  believing. 

In  1756  the  price  rose  to  121.  and  14t,  no  larger  quantity 
being  imported  than  before. 

In  1798  and  1799  no  less  than  48,000  pipes  were  imported, 
and  the  prices  varied  from  14*1.  to  ISl.  a  pipe. 

From  1830  to  1835  the  average  importation  was  only 
26,100  pipes,  or  just  what  it  was  in  1753,  and  a  little  more 
than  half  what  it  was  in  1799 ;  and  yet  the  price  was  from 
S2l.  to  above  40^.  per  pipe  shipped !  'Now  the  dullest  indivi¬ 
dual  that  ever  walked  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  a  leader 
must  perceive  that  this  is  the  effect  of  monopoly,  speculating 
upon  a  forced  national  predilection.  The  Portuguese  eman¬ 
cipated  colonies  take  little  or  none  of  her  wines,  as  they  once 
did,  for  France  supplies  Brazil ;  but  some  years*  stock  of  port 
being  always  hoarded,  there  is  no  decline  of  prices. 

Of  the  enormous  overcharge  on  wine  effected  by  the 
company  and  the  monopoly,  out  of  all  ratio  with  the  value 
of  the  j^cle  to  the  consumer,  the  following  will  afford  some 
idea: 

A  pipe  of  Oporto  shipped,  221.  to  40Z. 

English  duty,  5s.  6d.  per  imperial  gallon  in  addition. 
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Now  here  is  the  cost  to  the  home  merchant  of  an  article 
not  worth  more  than  12i.  sterling.  Deducting  that  sum 
from  40Z.,  we  have  the  enormous  expense  to  the  public  of 
28Z.  over  and  above  the  necessary  sum  to  be  added  by  the 
merchant  at  home  for  freight,  dock  charges,  interest  of 
money,  bottling,  and  profit.  Port  drinkers,  who  were  using 
the  cneapest  article  they  could  procure,  were  paying  “  dear 
for  their  whistle.”  It  may  be  said  that  the  grower  raised 
the  price  of  the  wine,  from  the  natural  increase  of  rent  upon 
him.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  monopolist  that 
enabled  the  landowner  to  raise  his  rent.  In  proof  of  this, 
let  us  see  how  a  pipe  of  a  so-called  ‘‘  Port”  wine,  from  a  finer 
and  richer  count^,  will  tell;  or  suppose  it  be  a  pipe  of 
Eoussillon.  The  price  is  12Z.  only;  the  duly  the  same  as 
port :  just  28Z.  of  difference  shipped. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  discover  from  this  the  species  of  agent  - 
which  will  finally  bring  down  the  Oporto  moncmoly,  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  the  reader  to  guess  the  proffli  on  Guernsey, 
Hamburgh,  or  Amsterdam  ports,  when,  on  one  pipe,  28Z, 
difference  accrues  in  the  cost  prices.  Port  wine  ranged 
from  two  shillings  to  two-and-sixpence  the  bottle  anterior 
to  1756.  At  12Z.  a  pipe  it  could  be  sold  at  this  price  still. 
The  country  of  its  OTowth  is  glutted  with  wine ;  its  exports 
are  diminishing,  and  other  wines  are  substituting  for  them 
abroad,  and  yet  the  prices  of  tolerably  good  port  wine  are  as 
high  as  ever. 

To  repeat  a  little  in  substance.  When  Oporto  wines  were 
only  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  a  pipe,  or  in  1727-8-9-30-31, 
the  imports  into  Great  Britain  were  13,385  tuns  of  two  pipes 
each.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1822  they  were  252 
tuns,  or  504  pipes  less.  During  the  French  war,  when  the 
wines  of  that  country  were  not  attainable  in  England,  was 
“  the  high  and  palmy”  state  of  the  Portugal  trade.  In  two 
years,  the  Oporto  exports  between  1801  and  1815  reached 
55,000  pipes.  Since  that  year  they  have  gradually  diminished 
as  the  general  exports  of  France  and  other  wine  countries 
have  increased.  It  was  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  wines  would  decline  in  price,  and  they  would  have  done 
so  had  the  trade  always  been  open  and  fair. 

The  author  finds  pleasure  in  discovering  himself  indirectly 
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conoborated  in  opinion  xespeoting  the  existing  q)irit  of  the 
Portuguese  monopoly,  and  its  consequences,  by  reqpeotid>le 
houses  in  the  cify  of  IiOndon»  dated  in  1833*  One  of  these 
ftates  that 

^  The  prices  of  the  British  f^tory  of  Oporto,  as  well  as  of 
the  Soym  Wine  Company^  in  the  years  1797,  1798^  and 

1799,  were  from  142.  to  182.  per  pipe,  on  board,  at  the  nsasl 
credit  of  nine  months, 

The  flipping  prices  charged  at  Oporto,  in  1830,  1831, 
and  1832,  were  ^m  322.  to  402.  per  pipe  for  the  same  classes 
of  wines ;  and  the  export  from  Oporto,  at  the  first  of  tiie 
two  periods  named,  was  considerably  the  matest*  Whateyer 
eau^s  operated  to  create  the  adyonoe  nrom  1799  to  1832, 
tiiero  seems  to  be  none  for  the  continuance  thereof.*’ 
TheHouse  proceeded  to  state, that  allowing  DonPedxo’s  war 
to  haye  wasted  from  15,000 to  20,000 pipe8,at  least  seyen  years’ 
eonsun^tkm  for  the  ITnited  Kingdom  remained  in  Porti^ 
and  England,  The  opinion  was  held  that  the  shipping  prices 
must  (Inline.  This  was  a  ratianal  expectation;  but  the 
Cflq>ital,  habit,  and  management  of  best  of  a  hundred 
years  was  not  to  be  quickly  altered.  Indiyiduals,  when 
denly  made  free,  often  act  according  to  preyious  usage  against 
reason.  The  acoumulatiaa  of  wines  must  be  supported  to 
the  last  possible  means  by  the  capitalist,  till  distress  force  on 
the  measure ;  he  will  d^  inch  by  inch.  If  he  baffle  con¬ 
jecture  in  his  resSstanee  for  a  time,  the  fall  will  ultimately 
come,  while  other  wines  drive  those  of  Portugal  out  of  the 
market,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  quicken  that  ineyitaible 
eyent. 

To  place  in  a  cleaor  point  of  yiew  tiie  monstrous  legislative 
blunder,  which  abstracted  enormous  sums  from  the  po(drets 
of  the  public  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  alone,  it  may  be 
proper  to  examine  wbat  England  would  have  paid  for  her 
port  wines,  had  not  the  monopoly  existed.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  wine  of  Oporto,  befoore  1756, 
xealiaed  ficom  four  to  seven  pounds  a  pipe,  the  consumption 
not  materially  increasii^,  it  could  ever  nave  got  above  twelve 
pounds;  t^  pounds, it  is  probable,  would  have  been  tio^ 
maximum.  Now  our  impoite  of  port  wine  from  1801  to 
1835  inclusive,  did  not  much  exceed  those  icom  1765  to 

1800,  when  the  wines  realised  between  fiourteen  and  eighteen 
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pounds.  The  arerage  may  be  ti&en  at  about  80,000  pipes, 
which  at  twelve  pounds  per  pipe,  would  be  12,720,000Z.,  the 
utmost  that  would  have  been  paid  in  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  Instead  of  that  sum,  the  public  have  actually  paid 
88,160,000Z.  sterling,  reckoning  the  average  prices  at  86Z. 
per  pipe.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  S,440,000Z.  was  a 
tolerable  sum  to  throw  away — ^it  was  a  noble  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  a  little  coarse  woollen  cloth !  How,  the  wisdom 
of  our,  rulers  has  equalised  the  duties,  yet  the  wines  retain 
high  prices.  Such  is  the  effect  of  our  national  disposition  to 
take  things  for  granted :  thus  are  we  duped,  because  we  fear 
to  exercise  our  reason  in  the  teeth  of  ordinary  custom. 

The  foregoing  statement  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  wines  that  have  been  drunk  in  this  country  as  good 
port,  will  not  be  consumed  under  their  own  names  very 
soon,  at  half  the  price  of  Oporto  wine.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  they  will.  The  iteration  and  equalisation  of  the 
wine  duties  is  effecting  important  changes  m  the  trade.  If 
we  drank  the  wines  of  Eoussillon  or  the  Herault  as  port,  vid 
Oporto  or  the  Channel  Islands,  we  might  as  well  drink  them 
rightly  designated,  at  a  third  of  the  price  we  paid  for  their 
Oporto  titles.  The  merchants  must  extend  the  varieties  of 
their  shipments,  and  suit  every  taste  and  ejeij  degree  of 
cost  which  a  public  emancipated  from  the  influence  of  a 
long-standiiig  monopoly  will  not  fail  to  desire.  The  capital  at 
Oporto  has  kept  up  prices ;  but  it  cannot  arrest  a  course  of 
events  which  is  irresistible.  With  cheaper  and  more  vinous 
growths  from  France,  or  any  other  couni^,  the  habits  of 
Englishmen  will  change  too ;  it  will  be  sin^ar,  indeed,  if 
they  do  not.  In  fact,  the  Oporto  wine  trade  must  still 
decline.  The  evils  of  domestic  war  were  quickly  recoverable ; 
those  of  the  monopoly  cannot  soon  be  eradicated,  too  much 
capital  sustaining  ^em. 

It  may  be  said  that  sherry  wine,  about  1799,  was  only 
from  fifteen  to  tweniy-nine  pounds  the  butt,  and  it  is  now 
from  thirty  to  fifty-eight.  This  is  veiy  true ;  but  not  de¬ 
ciding  whether  there  has  been  a  demand  raised  artificially  or 
not,  it  suffices  that  sherry  becomes  the  fashion.  Hot  only 
so,  the  importation  of  Spanish  wines,  from  any  mono¬ 
poly,  increased  from  1,401,960  imperial  gallons  in  1799  to 
2,246,085  in  1834.  How,  the  port  wine  imported  in  1799 
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was  48,600  pipes,  and  in  1834  only  23,138;  and  yet  the 
price  at  the  latter  period  doubled  upon  the  former.  Sherry 
has  risen  with  a  rapid  demand ;  port  has  risen,  with  a  rapid 
decline  of  its  consumption.  One  is  a  natural,  the  other  an 
unnatural  course  of  things.  The  truth  is,  the  consumer’s 
pocket  was  getting  restless ;  it  had  been  stniggling  to  unite 
the  conyenience  of  economy  under  our  heavy  taxation  with 
a  rightfiil  freedom  of  choice. 

Prom  the  wines  of  Portugal,  in  the  mother  countiy,  it  is 
natural  to  turn  to  those  of  the  colonies.  Of  these,  Madeira 
and  the  Azores  alone  produce  wine  which  is  known  in  foreign 
countries. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  period  at  which 
the  grape  was  first  introduced  into  Madeira.  It  was  most 
probably  stocked  from  the  Malvasia  grape  of  Spain  or 
Portugm,  originally  from  Candia;  though  it  is  stated  by 
some  it  was  broi^ht  thither  directly  from  that  island.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  tmng  is  said  of  the  Malvasia  grape  having 
been  tranralanted  to  the  Canaries  direct  from  thence  or 
Cyprus.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  these 
species  were  grown  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  time, 
they  were  transplanted  from  the  mother  country.  Chaptal 
is  m  error  when  he  says  that  vines  were  planted  in  Ma¬ 
deira  in  1420.  Tristan  Yaz  and  Juan  Gonsales  only  dis¬ 
covered  the  island  the  preceding  year,  and  called  it  Madeira 
from  finding  it  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Prince  Henry 
did  not  colonize  it  until  1421.  The  vine  was,  no  doubt, 
early  introduced  there  afterwards,  and  the  volcanic  soil  was 
singularly  favourable  to  its  growth.  Sugar  canes  were  first 
p^ted  there  from  Sicily,  by  the  before-mentioned  prince. 
The  wood  was  a  great  deal  of  it  consumed  by  a  conflagration, 
kindled  by  the  fiscoverers,  which  raged,  it  is  said,  a  long 
time  afterwards,  and  thus  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  vines. 
It  is  on  record  that  wines  were  exported  from  the  island 
before  1460.  The  first  colonists  of  North  America  were  no 
sooner  settled  there  than  they  carried  pipe  staves  to  the 
island,  and  exchanged  them  for  wine. 

The  hills,  says  a  writer  in  1689,  were  then  covered  with 
vines,  and  the  valleys  with  ripe  grapes,  which  yielded  a  fira- 
grant  smell.  It  is  added,  that  the  fertility  of  the  island  was 
abated  from  what  it  had  been  on  the  first  discoveiy.  The 
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wines  were  brought  to  the  towns  in  hogskins,  upon  asses ; 
hence  the  wines  of  this  picturesque  island  had  formerly  the 
borracho  taste.  They  then  cultivated  the  black  pergola  grape, 
and  made  several  kinds  of  wine.  One,  like  Champagne,  was 
not  much  valued.  A  second  was  stronger,  and  the  colour  of 
white  wine.  A  third  called  Malmsey,  and  a  fourth  Tinto, 
inferior  to  Tent  in  taste,  was  never  drunk  by  itself^  but 
mingled  with  other  wines,  to  make  them  keep.  The  Ma¬ 
deira  wine,  it  is  then  remarked,  has  the  peculiar  excellence, 
that  it  is  ameliorated  by  the  sun’s  heat  when  pricked,  only 
by  taking  out  the  bung  and  exposing  it  to  the  air.  When 
they  fermented  their  wine,  the  growers  are  described  as 
bruising  and  baking  a  certain  stone  called  yew,  of  which  nine 
or  ten  pounds  were  thrown  into  each  pipe.  The  product  of 
the  vintage  was  divided  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
farmer,  and  the  latter  was  said  to  remain  poor,  while  the 
former  got  rich.  The  Jesuits  at  one  time  contrived  to  hold 
a  monopoly  of  the  Malmsey,  of  which  there  was  but  one 
good  vineyard  in  the  island.  From  20,000  to  30,000  pipes 
were  thought  to  be  the  annual  produce  of  the  vineyards. 
The  wine  was  drunk  a  century  and  a  half  ago  in  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
produce  was  sixty  for  one  to  the  first  proprietors  of  the  vine¬ 
yards,  from  the  ashes  of  the  trees  “bringing  forth  more 
grapes  than  leaves,  and  clusters  of  a  span  length it  was 
called  the  “  Queen  of  Islands.”  Indeed,  some  of  the  clusters 
of  a  dessert  grape  there  now  often  weigh  twenty  pounds. 

The  varieties  of  grape  grown  on  the  island  are  numerous ; 
the  malvasia,  pergola,  tinta,  bastardo,  muscatel,  vidogna,  ver- 
delho,cercial,  or  esganuacao,  bagoual,and  others  which  flourish 
in  volcanic  lands.  The  best  soil  is  a  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow  tufa,  called  saibro  and  ped/ro  molle,  exceedingly  light, 
but  mingled  with  a  clayey  earth  named  Tnassapes,  ana  a  vol¬ 
canic  cinder,  arraya.  The  vines  will  bear  well  for  sbdy 
years.  The  hills  are  steep,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
generally  is  of  a  light  red  colour.  The  slopes  are  admirably 
adapted  for  growing  the  vine,  but  the  vineyards  do  not 
appear  so  numerous  as  the  stranger  would  expect.  The 
implements  of  husbandry  are  rude,  and  the  operations  of 
the  vine-growers  by  no  means  so’  careful  or  neat  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  Malmsey,  of  which  there  are  several 
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qoaiitieSy  is,  when  of  the  best  kind,  a  most  delicioiiB  wine. 
One  species  is  reserved  for  the  roy:^  table  in  Portugal.  Of 
the  very  best  little  reaches  En^snd.  It  is  remark^ly  rich 
and  cordisL  There  is  a  variety  of  it  called  green  Mamiaey. 
The  best  is  produced  £xnu  an  ^  avalanche  of  tufa,”  lodged  at 
the  bottom  of  a  cliff,  almost  inaccessible.  In  some  ^aoes 
deep  trenches  are  dug,  and  ashes  placed  in  the  bottom,  where 
there  is  a  fear  of  the  vine  reachi^  a  clayey  stratum  below 
the  volcanic  debris,  which  has  fallen  from  a  precipice  of  great 
height. 

If  the  vineyards  are  on  a  dry  spot,  ih^  are  watered  tfaiiee  in 
the  summer  season.  8ome  growers  nse  animal  manure,  which 
others  reject,  and,  as  the  E^ch  do,  they  sow  lupines  among 
the  vines,  and  bury  them  at  their  feet  ev^  second  year. 
The  vine  is  gmierally  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  cottinCT 
hK>m  the  north  side  of  the  island  are  prefen^  for  Ihe  sontL 
The  vines  give  no  wine  until  the  fourth  year,  and  the  average 
produce  of  all  the  vine-land  now  is  not  more  ihan  a  pipe  an 
acre.  Some  of  the  merdiants  contract  for  the  produce  of  the 
entire  vineyard  on  the  ground.  They  mingle  the  fruit  <rf 
different  vineyards  together,  assorting  them  in  the  way  best 
adapted  to  the  marbst  where  they  are  to  be  consumed. 
These  wines  vary  much  in  quality,  and  a  nice  jud^ent  is 
required  to  select  the  better  kinds  on  the  spot,  as  tne  word 
of  the  seller  can  rarely  be  relied  upon. 

The  vines  are  planted  in  lines  in  the  vineyards  in  front  of 
the  houses  upon  trellis-work  seven  feet  high!.  The  branches 
are  conducted  over  the  tops,  so  as  to  lie  horizontal  to  the 
sun’s  action.  They  thus  afford  a  canopy  to  those  who  walk 
under  them,  yielding  a  delicious  shade  in  that  ardent  climate. 
The  stalks  of  the  arundo  sagittata  are  used  for  constructing 
the  frames.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  they  are  trained 
up  chestnut  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  violence  of  the 
wmd.  The  soil  near  the  chestnuts  does  not  seem  to  suit 
them  so  well  as  that  which  is  of  a  different  character.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  vines  is  trained  on  frames  not  more  than  tnree 
feet  high.  Some  fruit  is  grown  as  high  as  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet  of  elevation,  and  wine  is  made  at  two 
thousand.  They  prune  their  vines  in  Eebruary  and  March. 
The  flowering  takes  place  about  two  months  after  Ike 
pruning. 
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A  tnifeller  who  was  there  in  1823,  says  the  wine  of  the 
first  quality,  which  is  called  jmyo,  is  that  which  arises  from 
»  ^e  treading  only,  in  the  vat  or  trough,  by  bare-legged  pea¬ 
sants.  The  wine  is  then  pressed,  in  the  same  trough,  with  a 
lever  like  a  cider-press,  to  the  fourth  operation;  thm  is  called 
the  mosto,  or  mu^  The  vintage  is  in  September,  except 
for  Malmsey.  The  fridt  is  sorted.  The  fermentation  takes 
place  in  the  pipes,  and  gypsum  is  used  during  the  process, 
unless  the  vinta^  is  green.  This  is  prob^ly  the  sub¬ 
stance  once  called  The  fermentation  generally  lasts  six 
weeks.  The  must  is  agitated  while  the  fermentation  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Thc^  ripen  and  mellow  their  wines  in  stoves,  which  they 
keep  m  a  temperature  from  80®  to  90?  of  Fahrenheit,  by 
whi^  thgr  save  six  years  of  age;  but  a  voyage  to  the  ]^t 
or  West  tidies  gives  a  preferable  quality  to  the  wine. 

An  agreeable  sweet  wme  is  made  in  the  island  by  checking 
the  fermentation,  and  adding  brandy  to  the  must.  The 
wine  from  the  muscatel  grape  is  never  exported.  The  sercial 
is  said  to  be  the  product  oi  the  hock  grape,  transplanted  to 
the  island.  The  1^  is  of  a  light  ydlowish-green,  and  downy. 
It  is  one  of  the  last  that  ripens,  and  requires  to  be  kept  a 
good  while  before  it  attains  perfection.  It  should  not  be 
drunk  under  seven  years  old,  but  it  does  not  attain  at  that 
age  its  highest  penection.  Only  about  forty-five  pipes  of 
sorcial  are  made  annually  upon  the  average,  ^e  Malv^ia, 


kinds,  produced  from  three  varieties  of  the  plant ;  that  frx)m 
the  cadel  mpe  is  considered  the  best.  All  the  Madeira  wine  of 
the  first  dass  is  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 
The  main  distmction  between  these  wines  is  that  of  the  north 
and  south,  the  latter  bearing  three  times  the  price  of  the 
farmer.  south  wines  are,  notwithstanding,  very  unequal 
in  quality.  San  Antonio  Campanario,  Gama  de  liobos,  and 
San  Am^  are  among  the  panshes  which  produce  the  best 
^wths,  the  soil  and  aspect  being  there  the  most  favourable 
for  the  ^pe. 

The  tinto  wine  resembles  Burgundy  when  new,  but  is  said 
to  be  softer.  It  should  be  drunk  at  two  or  three  years  old, 
because  it  afterwards  loses  it  colour  and  quality,  and  takes 
that  of  rich  old  Madeira^  retaioing  its  own  for  not  more  than 
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a  couple  of  yean.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tbe  Bur¬ 
gundy  grape  transplanted  to  tbe  island.  It  has  an  agreeable 
perfume,  and  is  a  genuine  wine.  It  is  observed  to  be  astrin-  { 
gent,  and  to  be  an  antidote  in  dysentery.  Tbe  vineyard 
where  tbe  best  is  produced  is  called  Eagaa-do  Pereira. 
Calbota  and  Santa  Antonia  produce  wines  of  tbe  same 
dass. 

Tbe  produce  of  tbe  island  is  reported  to  be  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  pipes,  of  which  not  more  than  three  are  cf 
prime  quality.  Of  these,  about  five  thousand  of  all  kinds 
reach  England.  Brandy  is  not  allowed  to  be  imported  into 
Madeira,  even  from  Portugal ;  that  which  they  require  they 
make  themselves.  Eor  what  object  this  prohibition  exists  it 
is  difficult  to  tell,  as  the  wines  of  Madeira  always  receive  an 
admixture  of  brandy  on  exportation,  the  growers  say,  to 
enable  them  to  bear  long  sea  voyages,  the  usi^  excuse,  ^or 
imports,  see  Appendix.) 

Madeira  wine  must  attain  age  on  the  island,  if  it  be  not 
sent  a  voyage  to  a  warmer  climate,  to  gain  its  utmost  excel¬ 
lence  through  a  perfect  decomposition  of  the  saccharine 
principle.  The  expense  of  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  for 
this  purpose  is  superfluous,  as  motion  and  heat  will  do  in  any 
climate,  and  complete  the  decomposition  of  the  principle 
which  tends  to  fermentation.  This  must  not  be  done  too 
suddenly,  as  some  imagine;  a  year  is  probably  the  least 
period  in  which  it  can  be  effected.  In  the  island  of  Madeira 
bottles  of  wine  are  said  to  be  plunged  into  a  trench  filled 
with  fermenting  horsedung,  being  firat  weU  corked,  and  in  a  ' 
few  months  the  maturity  of  a  voyage  is  gained.  This  is  very 
doubtful.  It  is  not  the  temperature  alone  that  will  produce 
the  effect  desired  in  a  short  time ;  agitation  is  necessary.  Of 
the  good  effects  of  this  in  the  first  fermentation  the  vrine- 
OTower  is  sensible,  or  wW  does  he  agitate  his  must  ?  In  the 
nirther  decomposition  of  the  saccharine  principle  it  must  be  ^ 
equally  grateful.  A  pipe  of  Madeira  has  been  attached  to  ^ 
the  beam  of  a  steam-engine,  in  the  engine-house,  where  the 
temperature  is  always  high  and  the  motion  continual, 
and  in  a  year  it  could  not  be  known  from  the  choicest 
East  India. 

Madeira  wine  is  one  of  those  which  bears  age  remarkably 
well,  and  the  wine  has  not  yet  been  drunk  too  old.  Its  fla- 
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ryoup  and  aroma  perfect  themselves  by  years.  It  is  in  perfec¬ 
tion  at  twen^  years  old  and  does  well  in  extremes  of  heat 
V  and  cold,  in  ladia  or  Canada.  There  is  no  mixture  of  any 
kind,  but  a  little  brandy,  made  to  good  Madeira  wine  of  the 
^  first  ^wth  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Almonds  and  various 
^  additions  are  used  to  bring  up  the  character  of  the  inferior 
growths  to  the  standard  of  the  first,  and  impose  them  upon 
the  world  for  that  which  they  are  not.  Some  imagine  the 
^  character  of  the  wines  to  have  deteriorated  of  late  years,  but 
^  there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  supposition.  Infe¬ 
rior  growths  have  been  continually  imposed  upon  buyers  for 
>  those  of  the  first  class,  and  there  was  naturally  a  reaction. 

Madeira  wine  is  imported  in  pipes,  hogsheads,  and  quarter 
a>  casks  of  92,  46,  and  23  imperial  gallons  respectively.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  sent  away  in  butts  and  half  butts  of  138  and  69 
>  imperial  gallons.  The  jfreight  to  England  direct  is,  per  pipe, 
from  20s.  to  26s.  By  way  of  the  East  Indies,  7Z.  By  the 
^  West  Indies,  4Z.  4s.  By  the  Brazils,  from  6Z.  to  6Z.  At 
home  there  are  the  customs,  at  6s.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  the 
dock  dues,  if  cleared  in  a  week,  about  78.  per  cask.  The  price 
of  the  very  best  wine,  measuring  92  imperial  gallons,  is  46Z.  per 
pipe,  put  on  board  free  of  charges.  Malmsey,  Sercial,  and 
*  Tmto,are  SOZ.per  pipe.  The  other  classes  of  Madeira  run  lower. 
^  The  best  London  particular,  38Z.  What  is  called  “  London 
;  Market,”  34Z.  India  Market,  30Z.  Down  to  “  Cargo,”  22Z. 
Thus  the  finest  old  Madeira  may  be  had  in  full  q^uart  bottles 
for  about  a  couple  of  pounds  per  dozen.  As  this  wine  has  been 
BO  unjustly  deteriorated  by  the  introduction  of  inferior  kinds, 
the  above  may  be  some  clue  to  the  later  prices  the  wines 
bear,  adding  the  duty.  None  but  merchants  of  undeniable 
*  respectability  should  be  treated  with  in  purchasing  this  wine. 
Advertising  dealers,  in  an  especial  manner,  have  trafficked  in 
a  bad  article,  and  afected  the  character  of  a  noble  growth  in 
the  market,  while  the  public,  little  considerate,  judge  by 
»»  wholesale  impulse  in  place  of  that  reason  which  ever  pre¬ 
vails  so  little  with  the  multitude.  What  are  called  “  India 
“  Market,”  “London  Market,”  “New  York  Market,”  and 
“  Cargo”  wines  are  to  be  shunned.  They  are  rejected  wines 
of  the  south  of  the  island,  or  are  wholly  from  the  north, 
nicknamed  “  Muslin  Madeira”  and  “  Erench  wines,”  from 
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being  often  passed  off  in  excbange  for  other  commoc 
(See  Appendix  for  a  decree  rdative  to  these  wines.) 

The  AzoTe^  produce  about  five  thousand  pipes  of 
The  best  are  c^ed  vino  passado^  a  Malmsej,  and  irim 
a  drj  wine.  These  are  grown  at  Pico.  As  long  ago  a 
year  1639,  these  wines  were  described  as  they  are  nov 
their  infsiiority  to  the  wines  of  Madeira  was  also  ack 
lodged. 


'  OWSXSRAI^  GILLBACTEB  OT  ITAUAN  WOTBS  VrECX  Cijl.'nmffi-H]tAtiaES  Or 
ITBOl^BCT  IS,  TESIS  MASVFACIUB^^YABL&!mQS--^UlAS  ASJ> 

^  WXBIS& 

Thb  wines  of  Italy  have  not  obtained  that  high  character 
f  which  might  be  expected,  if  the  exceDence  of  the  graije,  and 
the  congeniality  of  the  dimate  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  he 
^  duly  ocmmderei  The  wines  of  modem  Italy  are  aH  mad© 
for  home  consumption.  The  interests  of  commerce,  which 
^  lead  to  competrtion,  have  not  yet  interfered  to  improve  them. 
[  England,  amidst  her  traffic  with  all  the  world,  drew  fixon 
Italy  raw  ailfc  and  oil,  hot  held  out  no  premium  for  the  im-< 
i  provement  of  Italian  wineB  by  a  demand  for  them.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  a  few  pieces  of  vroollen  goods  vcith  a  nation,  not 
. .  less  insignihcant  for  extent  than  trade  and  population,  ex- 
eluded  the  Englkh  fifom  excitmg  hfteen  millions  of  Italians 
y 
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to  improve  their  wines,  yet  Italy  took  annually  nearly  five  i 
millions  in  British  goo^,  while  Portugal  only  absorhea  two  i 
millions  and  a  half  in  exchange  for  a  deluge  of  coarse  wines  ' 
and  her  friendship,  pretty  much  on  a  par  in  value.  It  is 
singular  that  statesmen  do  not  see,  when  they  talk  of  national 
friendships,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing,  and  that  the 
law  of  interest  is  the  sole  bond  of  political  relationship ; — but 
this  is  foreign  to  the  subject.  That  Italy  does  produce  good 
wine  is  undeniable,  as  well  as  that  she  grows  a  vast  deal  of 
what  is  bad.  There  are  many  causes  which  contribute  to  ; 
this,  besides  the  want  of  a  stimulus  from  commerce.  The 
petty  sovereignties  of  Italy  are  a  blight  upon  her  manufac¬ 
tures  no  less  than  upon  her  civilisation.  Many  of  these  are 
shut  up  to  themselves,  as  regards  their  productions,  and  can¬ 
not  interchange  with  the  neighbouring  states  without  a  great 
disadvantage,  owing  to  uemicious  duties,  high  beyond  all 
reasonable  limit  compared  to  the  value  of  the  ^icle. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  because  England  imports  no  wine  from 
Italy,  the  opinion  is  to  be  entertained  that  there  is  no  good 
wine  grown  there;  nor  because  the  Venetians  imported 
Cyprus  wine  in  considerable  quantities,  are  we  to  conclude  ' 
there  was  none  in  Italy.  In  1733  Elorence  wine  was  in  all  ( 
the  market  lists  of  imported  wines,  and  to  be  had  in  coffee¬ 
houses.  The  price  was  from  sixty  to  sixty-three  shillings  per  | 
chest.  That  the  growths  of  Italy  are  not  what  they  ought  ^ 
to  be,  or  what  they  might  be  made,  no  one  can  deny.  A  vast  | 
deal  of  vine  fruit  is  grown  in  a  mode  subsidiary  to  other  pro¬ 
duce.  Wine*  is  made  in  a  defective  manner,  but  it  satisfies 
the  home  consumer,  and  this  being  the  only  object  of  the  , 
farmer,  he  is  careless  of  improvement.  No  part  of  the  pro-  I 
cess  among  the  generality  of  the  country  people  is  managed  j 
with  the  sSghtest  care,  but  a  great  lack  of  judgment  is  uni¬ 
versally  displayed.  Besides,  what  object  has  an  Italian  in  ' 
labourmg  to  improve  that  which  cannot  by  improvement  turn 
out  of  the  slightest  profit  to  himself.  Trampled  by  the  Aus-  * 
trian  military  tyranny,  or  by  the  feet  of  Church  despots,  des¬ 
titute  of  adequate  capital,  and  weighed  down  by  a  vexatious 
system  of  imposts,  what  has  he  to  hope  for  by  carrying 
towards  perfection  an  art  which  can  bring  him  no  benefit? 
In  Tuscany,  indeed,  things  have  been  at  times  somewhat  better 
*  Vino,  vintilo,  vineUo,  Wine  weak  and  yeiy  weak. 
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)r  a  moment :  but  unless  tbe  stimulus  of  gain,  and  a  generous 
mulation  can  be  substituted  for  labour  without  prospect  of 
3ward,  no  improyement  can  be  expected  to  take  place 
brougbout  Itwy  generally.  A  fine  climate,  to  which  the 
ine  seems  wedded,  produces  a  large  quantity  of  rich  finiit 
ith  little  trouble,  and  why  should  the  peasant  not  enjoy, 
ithout  extra  care  and  labour,  that  which,  on  his  bestowing 
are  and  labour,  will  yield  him  no  additional  benefit  P 

There  are  places,  however,  where  very  good  wine  is  made, 
nd  something  like  care  bestowed  upon  its  fabrication ;  but 
bese  exceptions  are  the  result  of  the  care  of  the  proprietor 
)r  his  own  individual  consumption.  The  curses  of  a  foreign 
oke  and  of  domestic  exaction  blight  the  most  active  exer- 
uns,  and  render  that  land,  which  is  the  gem  of  the  earth  in 
atu^  gifts,  a  waste,  or  a  neglected  and  despoiled  heritage 
)  its  inhabitants.  The  Italians  would  soon  make  good  wine, 

'  good  wine  would  repay  the  making — if  they  might  reap 
lat  reward  due  to  industiy  and  improvement,  which  common 
olicy  would  not  withhold  m  other  countries.  The  peasantry 
enerally  are  not  an  idle  race. 

In  p^icular  districts  in  Italy  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
ling  to  meet  with  good  wine.  The  general  neglect  of  a 
ireM  and  just  system  of  culture,  and  the  want  of  that  ex- 
Ltement  which  interest  creates,  have  not  prevented  the  capa- 
ilities  of  the  Italian  vineyards  from  being  known.  In  cer- 
un  instances  much  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  vine.  In 
pots  among  the  Appenines  the  vines  are  carefully  dressed, 
OTace-fashion,  and  were  they  well  pruned,  and  the  fruit 
iken  in  due  maturity,  and  regularly  assorted,  which  it  rarely 
r  never  is,  a  vast  deal  of  exceUent  wine  might  be  made,  with- 
at  altering  anything  essential  besides,  in  the  present  system 
r  vine  husbandry.  There  is  good  bodied  wine  to  be  procured 
i  Naples  for  twopence-halfpenny  English  a  bottle,  and  at 
!.ome  and  Elorence  for  fourpence.  In  Calabria,  so  far  is  the 
rstem  of  high  vine  training  from  being  prejudicial  to  the 
lere  ripening  of  the  grape  as  in  the  north,  that  they  are 
bliged  to  shade  the  vines  from  the  sun,  lest  in  that  volcanic 
5rritory  the  grape  should  become  too  ripe,  shrivel  into  a 
lisin,  and  be  only  fit  for  making  wine  of  the  thickest  and 
veetest  kind. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  taste  of  the  an- 
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cwot  It&liaiiB  was  in  the  product  of  the  Tine;  the  aUnaionfl 
ci  their  poets  fiimish  nothing  definite :  dlis  gaiieaKd,  and  no , 
modem  conjecture  can  be  siMwn  to  be  well  founded.  It  is 
to  be  infer^,  that  the  wines  of  Tuscanj  hare  not  been 
much  altered  since  the  time  a  more  modem  poet,  Bedi,  wrote 
his  Bacca  m  Toutnui,  and  sang, 

The  rabr  dew  that  ’stOla 
Upon  Val  d'Ame’s  hoUi, 

Tonching  the  senee  wkh  odour  ao  £iine^ 

That  not  the 

Its  lips  with  morning  wet. 

Utters  snch  sweetness  from  ner  litOe  shriD&  i 

When  I  drink  of  h.  1  rise 
Orel  the  hill  that  makes  all  poets  wise; 

And  in  my  roiee  and  in  my  song, 

Grew  so  sweet  and  |;row  so  stnn^, 

I  fthdlenge  Phosbis  w^  his  Delphm  ^es  1 
Give  me,  then,  from  a  golden  meaaare, 

The  mby  that  u  my  treasnre,  my  treasnrel 

The  Italian  wines  hare  stood  still  and  remaiued  without 
improyement,  while  those  of  France  and  Spain  (the  latter 
country  being,  iu  the  most  prominent  exampl^,  indebted  for 
it  to  Engbahmen)  have  kept  pace  to  a  certain  extent  with 
agricultund  improvement  and  the  indeasiag  foreign  demand. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  fashion  in  wine,  as  in  evexytiiiiig  eke, 
and  no  standard  exists  for  judgmg  its  caprices. 

The  system  of  traming  mrmighoiit  Italy  is  the  ho^ 
method,  though  in  scnne  parts  of  Piedmont,  Naples^  and 
even  in  Tnsc^y,  there  are  vineyards  trained  in  the  low 
manner,  and  pruned.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  mode  of 
trainmg,  that  the  inf(»ionty  of  tte  greater  part  of  the  Italian 
wines  is  to  be  ascribed.  Com  is  sown  between  them,  and 
other  grmn,  or  vegetables  are  grown.  The  vines  are  planted 
upon  soils  oftentimes  the  least  congenial  to  their  growth,  as 
in  the  plain  oi  Pisa.  They  are  suffered  to  run  up  to  any 
height,  and  in  many  places  are  never  pruned  at  alL  In  the 
Boman  States  the  vines  producing  every  quahiy  of  wine  grow  ' 
together,  without  assortment  of  any  kind.  They  are  con¬ 
ducted  from  tree  to  tree,  general^  of  the  elm  spe^s^  alcmg 
the  boundaries  of  indosures,  and  even  by  the  high  roads, 
where  they  run  np  in  wild  luxuriance,  and  waste  their  vitality, 
not  in  the  fimit,  but  iu  leaves  and  branches.  Even  wh^re 
the  vine  is  raised  on  trdlis-woik  or  on  polea>  it  is  rarely 
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pruned  or  trained.  In  some  parts  of  the  Appenines,  where 
a  better  system  prevails,  even  there  com  is  sown  between 
the  rows,  and  the  dressing  is  of  the  richest  and  grossest  kind, 
highly  pernicious  to  the  flavour  of  wine,  and  preclusive  of 
delicacy.  Still  there  is  excellent  wine  to  be  drunk  in  Italy 
in  particular  places,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  and 
potent  wine  too,  though  the  inveterate  drinker  of  strong 
wines  might  And  the  same  defect  in  it  as  he  discovers  in  the 
finest  growths  of  Burgundy  or  the  Bordelais. 

But  if  the  Italians  neither  prune  their  vines,  nor  consult 
the  proper  soil  for  their  culture,  nor  refrain  from  leaving 
them  secondary  to  the  other  productions  of  the  earth,  they 
are  still  more  censurable  in  their  mode  of  conducting  the 
process  of  the  vintage.  Neither  slenderness  of  capital,  nor 
the  iron  grasp  of  foreign  or  domestic  ^anny,  can  bear  any 
portion  of  the  blame  in  this  respect.  The  grapes,  after  being 
trodden,  are  all  thrown  together  in  the  most  slovenly  manner ; 
ripe  and  unripe,  sound  and  unsound,  are  commonly  inter¬ 
mingled,  and  flung  into  vats  that  remain  uncleaned  from  the 
last  year’s  vintage,  the  press  being  rarely  used.  The  process 
of  fermentation  is  thus  conducted  in  the  most  careless  mode. 
The  must  is  not  suffered  to  remain  without  fresh  additions 
until  the  vintage  is  over.  Whilst  in  France  they  will  only 
suffer  the  pressure  of  one  day’s  gathering  to  ferment  toge¬ 
ther,  the  Italians  wiU  throw  in  fresh  pressings  in  the  height 
of  the  process.  That  wine  so  made,  whatever  may  be  the 
defects  in  cultivating  the  vine,  could  ever  be  of  tolerable 
quality,  is  not  to  be  expected.  There  are  some  landowners, 
however,  who  possess  excellent  wine,  which  they  have  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  manufacture,  but  then  it  is  not  to  be 
drunk  beyond  their  own  families,  and  has  no  connexion  with 
what  is  commonly  sold  in  the  country  in  respect  to  quality. 
If  the  vintage  were  as  weU  conducted,  and  the  same  pains 
taken  with  the  must  as  in  France,  very  superior  wines  would 
be  the  result,  since  the  climate  is  matchless. 

Some  of  the  best  wines  in  Italy  are  found  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  soil  there  being  volcanic  is  eminently  adapted 
for  the  vine.  These  wines  are  chiefly  of  the  luscious  kind. 
The  site  is  favourable  for  growing  the  dry  wines,  had  it  been 
undertaken  by  the  inhabitants  with  proper  care,  and  with 
due  attention  to  the  most  kindly  places  for  vineyards.  Some 
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parts  of  tlie  Neapolitan  territorj  differ  in  temperature  reiry  ' 
considerably.  In  Calabria,  though  certain  plaoea  are  too  I 
'Vrarm  for  vineyards,  others  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  ^ 
every  species  of  vine.  Some  of  the  wine  grown  tnere  is 
strongly  tinctured  with  sulphur  firom  the  soil. 

The  principal  wine  ^wn  in  Naples  is  the  Lacryma  Ohristi, 
a  sweet  or  rather  luscious  wine  (vin  de  liqueur),  which  hcddi 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  first  class  produced  by 
any  country.  Very  little  of  the  genuine  wine  is  made  even 
in  the  most  fisvourable  years.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rich 
variety,  of  a  red  colour,  and  exquisite  flavour.  Vino  Orteco 
is  a  sweet  wine  firom  a  grape  of  that  name.  A  white  znusca-' 
dine  wine,  of  fine  colour,  delicate,  and  rich  in  perfume,  is  also 
made  near  Vesuvius.  At  Fausillipo  there  is  a  very  palataUe 
wine.  The  grape  of  the  Vino  Qmoo,  whidb  is  a  favourite 
for  cultivation,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  firom  Ghreeoe. 

A  good  deal  of  Lacryma  Christi,  of  an  iofenor  qualify,  grown 
in  various  places  around  Vesuvius,  as  at  Torre  del  Graeco 
and  Novdla,  is  exported  as  the  gezinme  wine.  The  best  is 
grown  at  G^tta.  At  Gieraee,  aWut  forty  miles  fix>m  Beg- 

S'o,  an  excellent  wine  is  made,  which  seems  to  partake  of  t& 
l^htnesa  of  the  French,  mingled  with  boiled  wine.  At  Baia  i 
and  Tarento  both  muscadine  and  dry  wines  are  made  of  good 
quality.  < 

The  Lacryma  Christ!  of  Naples  is  said  by  some  to  be  the 
Falemian  of  Horace,  as  if  an;^liir^  like  precision  could  be  j 
attamed  from  the  poet*  s  description  of  the  luxury  in  his  *  [ 
existing  works.  “Wnters  for  the  last  five  hundred  years  have 
had  different  opinioaos  on  the  subject,  and  all  are  of  equal 
value.  Many  assert  Monte  Messico  to  be  the  place  oi  its 
production.  Biydone  says  it  was  grown  in  the  present  desmrt 
spot  called  Monte  Barbero.  There  are  others  who  think  it  was 
made  about  sixteen  miles  firom  Capua,  on  the  hills  near 
Santa  Agatha.  It  was  of  this  Lacryma  wine  that  a  Dutch-  | 
man  exclaimed,  “  0  Christ,  why  didst  thou  not  weep  in  my  » 
country!” 

A  white  vMmeeux  wine,  having  a  pleasant  sharpness,  is 
made  on  the  Campagna,  called  Asprmo.  It  is  accused  of 
acidity,  and  certainly  does  not  suit  a  norihem  stemadi.  The 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  all  of  them  produce  wine ;  that 
of  Caprea  of  very  good  ordinary  qualily.  At  Eeggio  twp  j 
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kinds  are  made  from  the  same  grape,  a  imiseadine  and  drj 
wine*  At  Carigliano  a  muscadine  wine  with  a  flayour  of 
fennel  is  grown.  The  shores  of  Lake  ATemo  and  the  hills 
near  Maria  de  Capoua  produce  both  red  and  white  winea, 
some  of  which  are  nearljr  eq^ual  in  quality  to  those  grown  on 
Mount  VesuTius* 

The  wines  in  the  lEtoman  states  are  generally  common,  but 
seyeral  of  them  good.  The  better  kinds,  moat  probably 
from  negligence  in  the  manufacture,  will  not  keep  j  though 
in  the  country  they  are  thought  exceUent.  In  !^me  moat 
of  the  best  wines  of  Italy  are  conaumed.  Many  of  them 
drunk  there  are  of  the  sweet  kind  from  Tuscany,  Naplea,  and 
Sicily,  Of  the  home  growths,  that  of  Albano  takes  the  first 
place.  It  resembles  Lacryma  Chris ti.  Another  is  the 
Monte  Fiascone,  of  a  fine  aroma,  and  intoxicating.  It  is 
grown  near  the  Lake  Bolsena,  It  is  this  wine  which  is  also 
called  from  its  having  caused  the  death  of  a 

bibulous  Gennan  bishop,  named  Defoucris,  who  was  so  fond 
of  good  wine,  that  when  he  travelled  he  sent  his  valet  forward 
a  post,  with  instructions :  “  That  he  should  taste  the  wine  at 
every  place  where  be  stopped,  and  write  under  the  bush  the 
word  *  est’,  *it  is/  if  it  was  tolerablej  and  *  est,  est,’  ^it  is,  it 
ia/  if  it  was  very  good ;  but,  where  he  found  it  indifferent,  he 
should  not  write  up  anything,"  The  bush  is  a  hunch  of  ever¬ 
greens,  hung  up  over  the  entrance  to  a  house  to  show  that 
wine  is  sold  there,  Defoucris’s  valet  arrived  at  Monte  Fias- 
cone,  and  approved  so  much  of  the  wine,  that  he  wrote  up 
“  est,  est,"  The  bishop  soon  followed,  found  it  so  palatable 
that  he  got  drunk,  and,  repeating  the  experiment  too  often, 
drank  huaself  dead.  His  valet  wrote  his  epitaph  as  follows : 

“  Est,  est,"  propter  nimitim  “  eat,” 

Benunni  me^  DKxrtaw  ^  ett" 

Which  may  be  rendered — 

’Tlfl,  ^tis,”  from  toe  much  “ 
mastei  dead  JA" 

Orvieto  produces  excellent  muscadines,  of  good  perfume 
and  flavour,  and  also  soiae  diy  wines.  Their  sweet  wines 
the  Italians  call  Ahhocati^  their  dry  they  denominate  Asmati, 
Of  the  former  kind  are  the  Moscatello,  Aleatico,  and  Yer- 
ijiaccia,  the  Last  a  wine  of  conaiderable  note  among  the 
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writers  of  Italy,  all  made  from  the  common  vines  of  the 
country.  Vemaccia  was  consumed  once  in  England,  under 
the  name  of  Vemage,  a  red  Tuscan  wine.  'No  system  is 
adopted  in  preparing  the  wine  ;  but  every  vine-grower  pur¬ 
sues  his  own  method.  Both  high  and  low  training  are  practised 
in  the  Eoman  states,  though  the  wine  made  close  to  Eome 
is  as  bad  as  any  in  Italy.  The  most  delicate  wine  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  San  Marino,  called  Moscatta.  Imola,  near  Bologna, 
is  remarkable  for  its  boiled  wines.  These,  in  their  nainral 
state,  are  effervescent,  like  Champagne.  At  Bologna  they 
boil  most  of  their  wines,  which  are  then  called  vino  cotto,  the 
unboiled  they  call  vino  crudo. 

In  the  better  days  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  they  had  a 
cellar  of  remarkably  good  wine  there  for  the  use  of  the 
faithful.  The  Church,  as  was  her  custom,  exhibited  her 
good  taste,  constantly  keeping  up  a  stock  of  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tuns  for  this  purpose.  The  wines  of 
Vicenza  had  once  a  good  name ;  they  were  styled,  in  the 
way  of  the  Italians,  who  love  epithets,  “  dolce  et  piccante.” 
“  The  wine  of  Vicenza,  the  bread  of  Padua,  the  tripe  of  Tre¬ 
viso,  and  the  courtesans  of  Venice,”  were  formerly  said  to 
be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda  they  make  a  sweet  wine,  like  Canary,  of 
prime  quality,  called  Vino  Santo.  It  is  not  extracted  from 
the  grapes  until  Christmas,  and  is  drunk  at  the  following 
Midsummer.  In  Parma  and  Placentia  they  grow  wines 
which  are  very  unpleasant,  from  having  a  strong  taste  of 
honey.  Brescia  has  some  tolerable  red  wines ;  among  them 
is  that  which  they  call  Toscolano,  thought  good  in  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers.  It  is  a  durable  wine  compared  to  most 
others  in  Italy,  as  it  wiU  keep  twenty  or  thi^  years.  At 
Castiglione  they  have  a  Vino  Santo  of  a  golden  colour,  which 
is  not  fit  to  drmk  for  four  years,  and  then  bears  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  Tokay.  In  the  Veronese  they  make  a  poor 
muscadine.  The  diy  wine  there  is  fiat  and  bad,  and  appro¬ 
priately  named  “  Vino  Morto.”  Lombardy  produces  some 
tolerable  light  wines.  At  Pavia  a  dry  mousseux  is  manufac¬ 
tured,  of  no  great  note.  The  vines  of  Lombardy  and  Venice 
are  said  to  return  annually  eighty-three  millions  of  gallons. 
But  Tuscany  is  considered  the  country  of  the  vine  in  Italy ; 
and  BO  much  has  the  notion  been  cherished  by  the  natives. 
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that  “  Coroo  di  Bacco  !*’  is  the  common  oath  of  the  lower 
classes.  The  poet  of  the  Tuscan  vine,  Eedi,  with  his  “  Bacco 
in  Toscana,”  has  enumerated  his  country’s  wines  as  if  they 
were  the  first  in  the  world,  and  gives  the  palm  to  the 
“  manna  of  Monte  Pulciano,”  la  mcmna  di  Monte  Fulciano,  a 
sweet  wine  of  the  second  class ;  which  has  the  stain  on  its 
character  of  having  killed  a  churchman,  who  drank  of  it  too 
magnificently,  imless  an  error  has  been  made  by  confounding 
it  with  Montefiascone  and  Bishop  Defoucris. 

The  treatment  of  the  vine,  then,  is  much  better  in  the  Tuscan 
states  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  Morence  even  the 
nobles  sell  their  wine  by*  retail  firom  their  palace  cellars.  The 
term  “  fiask  of  wine  ”  is  essentially  Tuscan,  the  wine  being 
served  out  to  the  consumer  in  vessels  so  denominated,  in 
shape  that  of  a  well-known  oil  vessel.  A  fiask  holds  about 
three  quarts.  When  fiUed,  a  little  oil  is  put  into  the  neck, 
which  keeps  the  wine  effectually  from  the  air,  as  was  a  cus¬ 
tom  in  ancient  times.  When  the  wine  is  to  he  poured  out, 
a  hit  of  tow  is  first  inserted  to  draw  off  or  absorb  the  oil 
from  the  surface  of  the  wine. 

The  luxuriant  vines  of  Tuscany  are  almost  all  of  the  high 
training,  and  the  wines  are  made  in  some  places  with  con¬ 
siderable  care.  The  hill  wines  ojAj  are  good,  those  of  the 
plains  are  generally  poor,  and  of  Lecore  proverbially  so. 
The  plains  were  once  forbidden  to  be  planted  with  vines. 
Among  the  nobility  and  landowners  excellent  Tuscan  wine 
will  be  found,  which  has  been  made  under  their  own  super¬ 
intendence.  The  liberal  character  of  the  government — 
liberal  compared  to  other  states  in  Italy,  where  so  much  of 
the  soil  is  ruled  by  foreigners — ^has  exhibited  its  advantages 
even  in  the  manufacture  of  so  common  an  article,  for  it  has 
excited  emulation  among  the  better  classes  of  society.  At  a 
Tuscan  villa,  the  owner  will,  with  some  degree  of  pride,  extol 
the  vinous  growths  from  his  estate,  and  mention  the  efforts 
he  is  makmg  to  increase  the  excellence  of  the  produce. 
They  who  introduced  Lancastrian  schools,  gas,  and  steam 
machinery  into  Austrian-Italy  were  made  exiles  or  languished 
in  dungeons — a  Porro,  Gonfalionieri,  or  Arrivabene  ;  and  it 
is  something  to  find  that  a  Tuscan  nobleman  may  introduce 
improvements  on  his  lands,  borrowed  from  more  enlightened 
countries,  without  individual  hazard,  and  that  a  generous 
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mler,  in  the  person  of  a  late  grand  duke,  set  the  honourable 
example  him^lf.  Without  an^  excess,  all  classes  in  Toa- 
canj  enjoy  their  wine,  fuicying  it  makes  good  blood ;  in  the 
words  of  their  poet — 

n  boon  vino  fii  bnon  lisgiMk 

It  has  been  remarked  that  no  two  travellers  agree  about 
the  merit  of  Italian  wines.  This  often  arises  from  same 
names  being  adopted  in  different  Itahan  states  for  wines  of 
very  o^osite  qualities.  There  is  a  vino  santo,  for  example, 
in  the  Soman  states,  and  a  vino  Ghrmco.  There  are  wines 
of  the  same  name  in  Naples.  Even  a  wretched  Veronese 
wine,  truly  ‘‘vino  debolissimo  e  di  niuna  stima^”  is  called 
“vino  santo,”  while  there  ia  an  excellent  “ vino  santo”  at 
Brescia.  It  ia  the  same  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  noted 
wines  of  Italy,  and  unless  the  place  of  growth  be  annexed 
as  well  as  the  name,  one  traveller  will  praise  a  wine  of  the 
same  appellation  as  that  which  another  pronounces  execrable. 
There  is  no  other  guide  than  the  place  of  growth  to  make 
the  quality  dear ;  for  though  the  wine  is  c^n  called  £rom 
the  grape  of  which  it  is  made,  as  vino  &r»co  Jfrom  the  Gre¬ 
cian  grape,  even  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case. 

The  celebrated  Verdea  ia  a  white  wine,  having  a  bright 
green  tinge,  grown  at  Arcetri ;  it  was  formerly  held  in  high 
esteem.  The  plain  of  Pisa  produces  poor  weak  wines  un¬ 
worthy  of  Tuscan  neighbourhood.  The  red  wine  of  Chianti, 
the  wines  of  Val  di  Marina,  Carmignano,  Poncino,  Antella, 
Artiminio,  and  others  of  the  same  cl^s,  are  produced  not  fur 
from  Florence,  and  are  several  of  them  excellent.  The  wines 
of  Sienna — among  them  Montelcino,  Eimaneze,  and  Santo 
Stefano — are  good  wines  de  liquetir.  The  “Aleatico”  of 
Tuscany  resembles  “  tinto,”  ana  is  a  red  muscadine  wine, 
made  near  or  at  Monte  Puldano.  It  is  a  wine  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence,  lusdouB,  with  a  rich  perfume.  The  Malvasia  wine 
of  Trebbio  is  a  very  fine  variety.  The  red  Florence  wine,  as 
it  is  called,  is  deeper  in  colour  than  claret,  and  harsher,  being 
left  long  on  the  murk. 

It  has  been  observed  that  near  Eavenna^  on  land  recovered 
from  the  Adriatic,  the  vines  attain  an  extraordinary  size. 
From  Verona  to  Vicenza  it  is  the  custom  to  plant  the  trees 
lozenge  fashion.  In  Lombardy  they  are  planted  in  the  same 
manner,  for  the  support  (ff  the  vines,  and  between  Bologna 
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and  Modena.  soil  in  Lombardy  is,  howerer,  far  too  rich 
to  produce  good  wine.  In  the  north,  from  Bassano  to  Trent, 
tiie  valleys  abound  in  vineyards,  but  the  wine  is  of  too  luscious 
a  chara(^r  to  be  drunk  bv  any  but  the  inhabitants.  The 
vineyards  here  were  formerly  so  pestered  with  bears,  which 
devoured  the  fruit,  that  they  were  obliged  to  erect  straw  huts 
upon  the  top  of  a  post,  just  large  enough  to  conceal  a  man, 
from  whence  he  cc^d  idioot  the  intrusive  animals  without 
being  perceived. 

l£ere  is  an  endless  variety  of  grape  used  in  the  wines  of 
Italy,  without  regard  to  the  qualify.  The  mammolo  is  a  red 
grape,  much  grown  at  Florence ;  tne  canajuol,  a  black  Tuscan 
vanefy ;  then  there  is  the  moscatello,from  mosca,  a  fly,  whence 
also  muscat  and  muscadine,  from  the  ancient  name  of  wines 
apiofMs^  according  to  Eedi;  the  Barbarossa,  or  red*-beard,  so 
called  from  its  long  clusters  of  red  fruit ;  the  malvagia,  or 
malvasia,  from  the  Morea ;  and  the  Greek  grape.  The  wine 
of  Chianti  comes  principally  from  a  creeping  species  of  vine, 
vite  bassa ;  there  also  is  the  vemaccia  and  abatico  vine,  with 
numerous  other  kinds,  many  of  them  of  the  first  excellence. 

Chianti  wine  was  formerly  imported  into  Great  Britain 
before  that  of  Oporto  had  nearly  excluded  the  other  species, 
and  the  red  wine  of  Florence  continued  to  arrive  after  the 
importation  of  Chianti  had  ceased.  The  last  was  most  pro¬ 
bably  sold  for  adulterating  or  mingling  with  other  growths, 
to  give  them  body  and  colour,  and  deceive  the  purchaser.  It 
does  not  appear  that  a  single  cask  from  that  country  is  im¬ 
ported  now,  though  Sicilian  wines  are  constantly  introduced. 
While  the  wines  of  France,  so  superior  to  all  others,  are  ad- 
mitted  at  the  same  duty,  there  is  little  chance  of  such  as  are 
of  a  middling  quality  at  best. 

Savoy  and  Piedmont  produce  red  wines  of  tolerable  quality ; 
those  of  Montmelian  and  St,  Albero,  in  Savoy,  are  among  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  come  from  the  slopes  of  Mont  Ter- 
mino  and  St.  John  de  la  Porte.  One  of  these  wines  is  deno¬ 
minated  clairet,  from  being  fermented  but  a  short  period : 
there  are  several  other  red  wines.  The  best  vm  de  liquewr  is 
made  upon  the  Rhone,  near  Chamberry,  from  a  Cyprus  species 
of  vine.  An  effervescing  wine  is  made  at  Lasseraz  from  the 
malvasia  grape.  Asti,  near  Marengo,  and  Biella,  produce  red 
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wines  of  tolerable  flavour.  At  Asti,  the  plants  called  Passa- 
retta  and  Malvasia  Nebiolo  produce  vim  de  liqueur,  with  the 
smell  of  the  raspberry.  The  wine  of  Montferrat,  near  Ma¬ 
rengo,  is  esteemed ;  the  red  is  deep  coloured  and  intoxicating. 
The  wines  of  the  Genoese  territory  are  of  little  repute.  In 
that  city  there  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  wine  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  innkeepers  were  obliged  to  purchase  of  their 
superiors.  It  w  as  upon  this  account,  most  probably,  that  a 
church  was  built  to  our  Lady  of  the  Vineyards,  the  monopo¬ 
lists,  as  monopolists  will,  turning  even  religion  to  account  for  - 
lucre’s  sake. 

In  Sardinia,  the  produce  of  the  vine  is  very  abundant,  so 
that  the  fruit  is  frequently  left  upon  the  vines  for  want  of 
vessels  to  hold  the  must.  An  amber-coloured  wine  cidled 
Nasco,  and  a  red  wine  named  Giro,  are  the  most  remarkable. 
There  are  also  several  sweet  and  ordinary  wines.  The  wines 
called  Caunonao,  Monaca,  and  Gamaccia,  are  exported  to 
Holland  and  Eussia. 

Elba  grows  a  little  red  wine  of  excellent  quality.  A  hundred 
vines  will  produce  from  twelve  to  fourteen  barrels  on  the 
average.  The  older  the  vine  the  richer  is  the  wine :  some  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  The  hermitage  of  Monte 
Serrate  and  the  environs  grow  Moscatello  wrines.  The  AJea- 
tico  and  Bianillo  of  Elba  are  red  Moscatello,  and  resemble 
Monte  Pulciano  when  it  has  lost  its  peculiar  odour.  They 
make  there  a  chanmagne  of  the  Procanico  grape.  They  have 
also  a  wine  called  BischiUatto.  The  Elbese  wines  will  bear  a 
sea  voyage  well ;  some  have  been  exported  to  America  with¬ 
out  injury.  They  plant  their  new  vineyards  in  December, 
and  are  assisted  in  their  vine  culture  by  labourers  from  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Italy.  It  is  remarked,  that  the  wine 
made  from  the  vineyards  in  the  valleys  of  the  island,  will  not 
keep  long,  while  that  from  vines  grown  on  the  hills  is  durable. 
The  soil  is  a  red  sandy  stone.  Little  is  known  of  these  wines 
in  England,  but  as  the  taste  for  strong  wine,  even  in  the  middle 
circles,  is  on  the  decline,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  variety  from 
other  countries  will  supply  its  place ;  by  this  means  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  excited,  ana  wines  of  greater  excellence  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  fipom  places  hitherto 
little  known  here  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The^Lipari 
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Isles  bave  tolerable  wines  of  tbe  ordinary  class.  Their 
Malmsey  is  excellent ;  that  drawn  from  the  volcano  Strom- 
boli  is  held  in  much  esteem,  and  nearly  aU  exported. 

Sicily  produces  wine  in  great  abundwce ;  but  the  same  re¬ 
marks  which  apply  to  the  bad  husband^  and  vintage  of  Italy 
will  apply  to  tms  island.  The  best  wines  of  the  province  of 
Mascoh  grow  on  Etna,  and  are  red,  being  almost  the  only 
good  red  wine  of  the  class  in  the  island,  though  others  are 
produced  at  Taormina  and  Earo,  but  they  have  a  taint  of  pitch, 
oyracuse  produces  over  its  mouldering  remains  a  red  musca¬ 
dine,  equal  to  any  other  in  the  world,  if  not  superior.  A 
white  vm  de  Uqu&wr  is'also  made  there,  but  only  of  the  second 
class.  Messina  fumirfies  much  -vnne  for  exportation.  The 
Yal  di  Mazara  and  its  vineyards  give  wines  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  Etna  and  Bronte.  Marsala,  when  obtained 
without  the  admixture  of  execrable  Sicilian  brandy,  is  an 
agreeable  wine,  something  like  Madeira  of  the  second  class, 
and  of  great  body.  A  voyage  to  India  and  home  renders 
this  wine,  when  of  the  best  quality,  a  most  excellent  dinner 
wine,  equal  to  Madeira.  Tne  difference  is  scarcely  to  be 
credited.  Augiwta  produces  wine  having  a  strong  flavour  of 
violets.  The  Siciliam  wines  may  be  said  to  have  received 
more  attention  since  the  closer  connexion  of  England  with 
the  island  took  place.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  when  the 
true  interests  of  the  vine-owners  and  merchants  are  clearly 
seen  by  them,  growths  may  be  obtained  which  will  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  variety  of  the  table,  while  their  strength  will 
meet  the  class  of  persons  who  relish  the  more  fiery  wines,  for 
of  this  class  are  all  those  with  which  commerce  has  yet  fur¬ 
nished  Great  Britain  from  Sicily. 


[Wme  Vesaek] 


CHAPTER  XI, 

WINES  OF  HUNOAMY,  AtfSTRIA,  STTBU,  AND  CARTNTIILL 

HUIfOARlAH  TlirEa--mtXrUt«ATSP  PEODtJCB— PRACnC*  THE  VTSTAOl^- 

I>I7F£RENT  KINDS  OF  yiKETA&P»— ^USTSlAlf 

CABirNTIOAlf  AXD  SCLAVONIAN. 

The  wines  of  Hungary  have  long  enjoyed  a  well-merited 
fiime^  and  though  no  great  variety  is  known  of  mch  wines  as 
go  to  foreigners  hy  exportation,  they  rank  so  high  in  the 
highest  dass  of  the  products  of  the  vintage,  that  they  have 
home  the  name  of  Hungarian  wine  fiyp  beyond  where  it  baa 
ever  been  seen  or  tasted. 

It  10  pretended  in  the  coimtiy,  that  Pi^obns  first  introdnoed 
the  vino  into  Hungary  j&om  Italy,  planting  it  near  Mount 
Almus ;  hut  it  ia  far  more  probable  that  it  passed  from  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  and  came  into  the  country  from  the  north-west  of 
Asia.  The  produce  of  the  wine  districts  of  Hungaiy  is 
estimated  at  eighteen  millionB  of  eimers,  of  ten  gallons  each. 
The  vineyards  which  produce  the  best  wines  are  those  of 
Ofen,  Pesth,  Tokay,  the  Syrmia  in  the  south,  Groswarden, 
Erlon,  and  Warwits  in  the  Bannat.  The  consumption  in  the 
country  10  very  considerable,  and  a  great  deal  10  eimorted. 
Tokay  wine  was  fir0t  noticed  extensively  and  became  :tohion- 
ahle  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century*  It  haa 
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latlieF  incmsed  than  diminiBhed  in  reputation  since.  In 
1807,  the  common  Toki^,  Tokay  Ausbruch,  and  Ausbruch  of 
other  kinds,  amounted  m  yalue  to  657,762  florins,  including 
thirty  thousand  ehners  of  superior,  besides  2813  casks  of 
common  Tokay.  The  great  flor  for  the  wines  of  Hungary  is 
bald  annually  at  Pestn.  Great  encouragement  is  given  1^ 
the^  goremment  to  vine  cultiYation.  The  Hungarians  enjoy 
their  wine,  and  generally  carry  a  flask  on  their  journeys 
called  Csutoiaw  Their  songs  dwell  much  on  their  wine  of 
Tokiqr:  th^  sing  that  their 

- ^liases,  jonxig  and  langhug, 

Dvrdl  in  TineTards  of  Tokay. 

The  manufacture  of  the  wine  is  very  coarsely  carried  on  by 
tibie  peasantry,  who  are,  notwithstan^g  their  want  of  care 
and  system,  Terr  obser^t  of  cleanliness  in  all  that  concerns 
thevmta^e.  Ine  wine  presses  and  vats  are  well  cleaned 
with  boibng  water,  in  which  vine  leaves  have  been  steeped. 
The  fixdt  is  collected  in  wooden  vessels,  which  are  carrieu  by 
the  labourers,  and  overseers  attend  to  see  that  no  grapes  are 
left  on  the  vines.  The  diflerent  gatherings  are  collected  in 
vats  having  a  double  bottom,  the  uppermost  of  which  is 
pimxsed  wi&  holes  for  the  juice  to  pass  through,  while  the 
grapes  are  beaten  and  bruised  with  a  stick.  When  the  upper 
vessel  is  full,  its  contents  are  taken  to  the  press.  They 
generally  divide  the  gathering  for  the  red  and  white  wines, 
but  do  not  reject  the  bad  grapes.  All  are  pressed  together, 
and  the  must  thrown  into  a  large  vat  to  ferment.  When  the 
grapes  are  too  abundant  for  the  operation  of  pressing,  they 
put  them  into  sacks  and  tread  them  out,  and  the  contents  of 
the  sack  are  afterwards  put  by  for  distillation.  The  red 
grape  is  seldom  pressed  at  all.  Cattle  are  fed  on  the  re¬ 
vise  of  the  press.  The  Hunganans  reckon  sixty  varieties  of 
gr^. 

The  vineyards  in  Hungary  are  permitted  to  be  purchased 
by  the  peasantry.  They  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tenth  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  which  is  considered  a  heavy  tax  upon  their 
iiidustry,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  miserable  poverty 
by  their  lords  and  rulers.  The  price  of  old  red  Ofen  wine, 
astringent,  and  like  Burgundy,  was  at  Pesth,  in  1813,  from 
fourteien  io  twenty  florins  the  eimer  of  about  ten  gallons. 
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New  wine  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  common  wine  from  six  j 
to  eight.  In  1814,  old  red  Ofen  wine  was  from  thirty  to 
forty  florins,  and  old  white  from  thirty-two  to  forty-five. 
Fivepence  a  bottle,  which  is  about  the  price  in  1814,  was  i 
much  dearer  than  the  wine  had  been  in  preceding  years. 
About  thirty  kinds  of  Hungarian  wine  have  been  reckoned. 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  T<^y,  called  the  “  King  of  Wines,” 
the  product  of  a  district  around  the  town  of  that  name, 
extending  about  twenty  miles,  called  the  Submontine  or 
Hegyallya,  in  North-East,  or  High  Hungary,  in  the  counly,  or  i 
circle, ‘of  Zemplin.  The  Hegyallya  is  a  range  of  the  Car- 
pathi^  moimtains,  in  latitude  48®.  Throughout  this  distarict 
the  grape  is  large,  and  of  a  rich  luscious  taste.  The  best 
giMes  in  Hungary  are  those  of  Virovichitz,  near  Vacia., 

To  return  to  the  Tokay.  The  grapes  for  this  wine  are 
the  Hungarian  Blue,  when  ripe  called  fcockenbeeren.-  They 
are  collected  late  in  the  season,  almost  shrivelled  up  to  rai¬ 
sins,  and  then  carefully  picked  one  and  one.  The  ^ecies 
called  Formint  and  Hars-hvilii  furnish  the  prime  Tokay, 
called  Tokay  Ausbruch.  The  vines  are  reared  pollard  fashion, 
and  the  vintage  seldom  takes  place  before  the  end  of  October. 
The  Trockenbeeren,  or  overripe  shrivelled  grapes,  are  by  that 
time  shrunk  enough,  and  are  carefully  placed  on  a  t^le  ; 
OTOOved,  from  which  the  juice  runs  into  earthen,  jars,  and  I 
forms  the  rich“ essence  of  Tokay,*  ’  through  their  own  pressure.  ' 
This  wine  is  like  the  syrups  of  the  south  of  France,  and  is  ( 
set  aside  by  itself.  The  quantity  made  is  small,  veiy  thick,  > 
and  considered  most  precious.  The  thickness  made  it  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  ;  hence  the  remark,  “  Spain  for  strength,  France  for 
delicacy,  Italy  for  sweetness,  and  Hungary  for  thickness.** 
The  grapes  thus  used  are  trodden  in  a  vat  with  the  naked  feet, 
and  a  small  portion  of  wine  essence  is  added  to  the  must, 
which  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  set  to 
ferment.  This  last  is  the  famous  Tokay  wine,  or  Tokay  Aus¬ 
bruch  (aushruch^  or  flowing  forth  of  the  syrup).  It  ferments 
for  two  or  three  days  or  more,  during  which  it  is  stirred,  and 
the  matters  which  arise  to  the  surface  are  skimmed  off.  It  is 
then  strained  into  casks.  Tokay  has  a  powerful  aroma.  It 
does  not  become  bright  for  some  time  after  it  is  in  the  cad[, 
nor  is  it  ever  as  bright  as  the  favourite  wines  of  the  West  of 
Europe.  The  taste  is  soft  and  oily.  The  flavour  earthy  and  | 
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astringent.  Tokay  Ausbrucli  contains  sixty-one  parts  of 
essence,  and  eighty-four  of  wine.  The  Maslas  is  a  more 
diluted  species  of  the  Tokay,  containing  sixty-one  parts  of 
essence,  and  a  hundred  and  si^y-nine  of  wine. 

The  best  wine  of  Tokay  has  so  peculiar  a  flavour  of  the 
aromatic  kind,  and  is  so  luscious,  that  the  taste  is  not  easily 
forgotten.  In  truth,  it  is  more  a  liqueur  than  a  wine.  This 
wine  sells  in  Vienna  for  twelve  pounds  sterling  the  dozen. 
The  vineyard  belongs  to  the  Emperor  and  certain  of  the 
nobles ;  the  Tarczal  grape  produces  the  best.  The  side  of 
the  slope  on  which  the  vineyards  lie,  is  about  nine  thousand 
yards  long ;  but  the  choice  portion,  called  Mezes-Male,  is  but 
six  hundi^,  and  is  reserved  with  its  produce  for  the  Emperor 
and  a  few  of  the  nobles.  Tokar  and  Mada  fruit  rank  next ; 
and  their  wines  are  remarkable  for  sweetness  and  delicate 
aroma.  The  vineyard  of  Taliya  is  reputed  to  have  most 
body,  and  that  of  Zambor  the  greatest  body.  The  wines 
from  Szeghi  and  Tsadany  are  aromatic,  while  the  wines  of 
Tolesya  and  Erdo  Benye  are  best  for  exportation.  Tokay 
cannot  be  drunk  under  three  years  old.  The  wine  ferments 
in  the  casks  on  transportion  oy  sea,  and  thus  clarifies  itself. 
In  bottling,  a  space  must  be  left  between  the  cork  and  the 
wine,  or  the  bottle  will  break.  In  Hungary,  a  little  oil  is 
poured  upon  the  wine ;  it  is  then  corked,  and  a  piece  of  bladder 
tied  firmly  over  the  cork.  At  Cracau  this  wine  has  been 
kept  of  the  hundredth  vintage.  The  new  is  called  there,  mm 
slothi;  the  old,  vitrawm.  The  colour  of  the  prime 
Tokay  should  not  be  of  a  reddish  hue,  though  there  is  an 
inferior  sort  of  that  colour ;  the  taste  soft,  and  not  sharp  or 
acrimonious ;  it  should  appear  oily  in  the  glass,  and  have  an 
astringent  twang,  a  little  earthy.  The  aroma,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken,  as  that  of  no  other  wine  resembles  it. 
Almost  all  the  wines  sold  as  Ausbruch-Tokay  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Tokay  vineyards  in  general.  St.  G-yorgy,  (Eden- 
burg,  nine  German  miles  from  Presburg,  and  Bust,  produce 
an  Ausbruch  of  good  character.  Menes,  or  Menesch,  in  the 
county  of  Arad,  grows  a  red  wine,  sweet,  with  a  fine  bou¬ 
quet.  The  Ausbruch  of  the  (Edenburg  is  less  powerful. 
&y8engy8BSch,  near  Mount  Matra,  produces  red  and  white 
wines. 

The  wine  of  Buda  is  red,  and  was  once  a  favourite  wine  in 
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England.  The  Sexard  lesemblea  Bourdeanx.  The  Om- 
warden  wine  is  of  exoellent  body.  Warwitz,  in  the 
produces  wine  which  resembles  Burgundy.  The  ridi  red 
Meneser  wine  is  yery  good,  and,  with  Menes  Tokay,  ia  gxowB 
upon  a  range  of  hills  of  clay-slate,  so  called  from  Tillage 
of  Menes,  or  Menesch.  The  strata  on  which  the  Tdkaj  is 
grown  difSer,  but  all  consist  of  substances  &yoiiZEble  to 
the  yine,  and  mostly  yolcanic.  There  are  numeioiui  other 
wines,  of  yarious^  quimties,  neyer  exported.  There  ia  a  red 
wine  called  Schiller,  and  another  species,  like  Champagne^ 
called  Schisacker. 

The  wines  called  Palunia  and  TropfwermuthpM  under  iho 
g^nd  name  of  Wermuth.  They  are  a  pr^aration  of  grapes 
with  wormwood,  seeds,  and  spices  of  dimient  kinds,  am 
which  they  pour  old  wine,  and  cork  it  It  is  dnmk  at  | 
home,  and  rarely  exported.  This,  too,  is  a  wine  used  roeSfi 
cinally,  and  drc^  as  a  mixed  wine.  At  Oxford  and  Oani- 
bridge,  ^^Buhop^*  used  to  be  made  by  infosing  lemons  or 
oranges  in  claret,  with  sugar,  and  warming  it  wiA  spieea.  Ia 
Grermany  they  use  Burgundy  and  toasted  oranges  for  Inshon, 
old  Ehenish  ior  ^  Cardinal^'  and  Tokay  for 

The  yineyards  of  the  Aujlbruchs  and  the  Mashis  pay  no 
tenths  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  They  are  not  confined  to  Tok^ 
alone,  but  extend  to  other  places  in  the  Syrmian.  The  tenure 
of  the  peasant  is  generally  only  the  good-will  of  the  lord. 
Many  of  the  estates  are  but  tempoirarily  occupied  about  a 
month  before  the  yintage.  The  proprietor  at  other  twnAK  I 
leayes  his  house  and  yineyard  to  the  care  of  a  peasant,  &r  . 
which  his  wages  are  increased.  The  yintage  is  oyer  eai^  in  ' 
Noyember ;  the  &uit  is,  a  large  part  of  it,  white.  Ihe  yine 
cuttings  are  taken  away,  the  poles  remoyed,  and  in  some 
places  the  yines  laid  in  and  coyered  with  earth,  all  being  pre¬ 
pared  before  the  first  snow  falls  upon  the  land.  The  arerage 
produce  is  almost  a  hundred  thousand  eimers. 

The  wines  of  Tokay  were  at  one  time  not  pei^tted  to  be 
made  beyond  a  certam  quantity  in  a  limited  district.  The 
thick  Tokay  essence  is  enormously  dear,  and*^en  in  Yienna 
is  rarely  to  be  tasted  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent.  Gdie  prac¬ 
tice  of  mingling  the  essence  with  the  common  wines  has 
given  the  latter  a  celebrity  which  they  scarcely  deserve,  and 
lessened  the  quantily  of  the  essence  sold.  These  wines  have 
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a  haraH  taste,  which  is  highly  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent.  The  genuine  Tokay  is  not  commonly  eiported  in 
wood,  but  in  email  bottles.  It  is  an  enduring  wine,  of  a 
colour  to  be  compounded  out  of  umber  and  ochre,  with  a 
bouquet  and  taste  yery  peculiar.  The  bottles  do  not  contain 
much  more  than  a  pint  English— perhaps  what  is  called  in 
Hungary  a  media,”  eighty  of  which  make  the  Bmall  hajiel 
denominated  an^anthicL” 

The  value  of  Tokay  is  another  example  of  the  caprice  of 
taste  or  fashion  in  wine.  The  rich  muscadine  of  Syracuse,  or 
the  lagrima  of  Malaga,  seem  in  every  respect  equal,  and  even 
superior  to  it  in  richneBs.  Though  the  peculiar  flavonr  in  the 
wine  of  Tokay  will  easily  distinguish  it  from  them,  yet  that 
flaTour  itself  has  nothing  more  than  its  singularity  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Pew  Engikhmen  would  prefer  Tokay  to  wines  very 
much  its  inferior  in  fame. 

The  Austrian  wines  are,  some  of  them,  of  veiy  good  q;uality, 
though  they  are  Httle  known.  Bliuneobach  states  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire,  including  Hungary  and 
the  Italian  provinces,  at  thirty-three  mihiona  of  eimers  of  ten 
gallons  each,  or  above  two  millions  and  a  half  of  pipes  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-three  gallons  each,  or  about  a  third  of 
what  is  produced  in  Prance.  Some  make  the  produce  higher, 
or  nearly  six  htmdred  mULionfi  of  gallons,  of  wliich  sixty  mil- 
bonfl  are  said  to  be  exported.  The  archduc^  is  reported  as 
producing  thirty-six  millions  of  gallons.  The  product  of 
Moravia  is  six  millioiiB  and  a  half  gallons ;  of  Bohemia,  four 
hundred  thousani  Burgundy  vines  are  planted  in  Bohemia, 
but  the  red  wines  made  irom  them  aro  not  of  an  enduring 
quality.  Some  tolerable  wine  is  produced  at  FoLeschowitz, 
in  M  oravia.  In  Austria  Froper  the  best  wines  are  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lichtenstem,  They  are  stronger  than 
Hhine  wines,  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  may  be  drunk  young. 
The  mountain  wine,  to  the  south  of  Vienna,  called  Hiberwein, 
will  keep  thirty  years. 

A  good  wine,  next  in  qualx^  to  the  Hungarian,  is  made  in 
Transylvania.  An  Ausbruch,  resembling  Tokay,  is  grown 
there.  Some  very  good  wines  are  also  made  near  Birth  aim  en. 
The  produce  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  fifteen  milliona  of 
gallons.  In  the  Tyrol  and  vicinity  of  Trent,  there  is  a  common 
wine,  of  excellent  quality,  but  all  consumed  in  the  country. 
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In  Caryntliia,  some  wines  resembling  those  of  Italy  i 
made;  and  in  Camiola,  near  Moettling  and  Wipacb. 
Styria,  eighteen  millions  of  gallons  are  produced.  The  L 
tenberg  wines  of  Lower  Stym  are  among  the  j&rst ;  andth( 
of  Sansal  and  Wiesel  are  extolled.  In  Istria  tolerable  wi 
is  also  made.  Prosecco,  Antignana,  St.  Servo,  and  Tries 
produce  both  red,  white,  and  mousseuXy  well  flavoured.  B 
chetz  is  a  wine  grown  on  a  rock  in  the  Adriatic,  sweet,  a 
of  a  deep-red  colour.  Tins  de  liqueur  are  made  at  Ca 
dTstria,  rirano,  and  Citta  Nova,  called  St.  Patronio.  Picc( 
Petit  Tokai,  and  St.  Thomas,  are  good  wines  of  their  cla 
At  Friuli  much  wine  is  made;  and  that  of  Corregliano 
highly  esteemed  at  Venice.  The  luscious  wine  made  at  I 
coli  is  equal  to  the  vim  santo  of  southern  Italy. 

Syrmia  and  Posega,  in  Sclavonia,  produce  red  and  wh 
wines  of  good  flavour  and  strength,  and  the  neighbourhc 
of  Carlowitz  is  noted  for  its  red  wine.  The  kingdom 
Illyria  produces  nearly  eleven  millions  of  gallons,  consumed 
the  country.  The  wines  of  Croatia  are  made  best  at  Mo 
vina,  and  resemble  Burgundy.  At  Vinodal  a  sparkling  win( 
made,  of  good  flavour.  In  Dalmatia  they  make  a  wine 
Sebenico  called  Maraschina,  whence  the  name  of  the  liquc 
Maraschino  di  Zara,  from  Zara,  in  the  same  territory.  I 
best  wines  of  Eagusa  are  produced  at  Gravosa.  In  gener 
the  vines  are  much  neglected  in  Dalmatia.  The  vineys 
ground  occupies  in  Zara  about  36,426  acres;  in  Spola 
53,861;  at  Eagusa,  18,132;  and  in  Cattaro,  3567:  in  i 
111,987  acres.  The  wines  are  not  of  a  goodness  sufficient 
render  them  adapted  for  commerce.  They  have,  however 
delicious  wine  caUed  Marzenius  del  Teodo ;  and  they,  have 
tolerable  Muscatel.  At  Prosecco  some  good  wine  is  grov 
The  whole  produce  of  the  country  is  estunated  at  eight  m 
lions  and  a  half  of  gallons. 

In  Moldavia  the  best  reputed  vineyards  are  near  Cotni 
The  wines  of  Piatra  are  held  in  good  esteem.  The  wine 
that  name  is  green,  and  becomes  deeper  by  age.  It  is  neai 
as  spirituous  as  brandy,  and  by  many  is  preferred  to  Tofo 
Much  wine  is  sent  from  this  province  to  Eussia.  In  Wi 
lachia  they  have  light  wines.  There  are  also  tolerable  win 
produced  in  abundance  in  Eomania.  In  Macedonia,  4 
monks  of  Mount  Atlas  are  great  cultivators  of  the  vine. 


[Bacchus  and  Demeter,  from  a  Cameo.] 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  WINES  OF  GREECE. 

OBEEK  WINES  GENERALLY— WINES  OP  THE  ISLANDS— CYPRUS  WINE— WINK 
OP  THE  GOMMANDERY — MODE  OP  MAKING,  AND  QUALITIES — WINES  OP 
THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS — OP  ALBANIA,  ROMANIA,  AND  OP  THE  RUSSIAN 
DOMINIONSi 

Of  the  wines  of  the  ancient  Q-reeks  we  know  little.  That 
they  preferred  old  wines  to  new,  that  they  mixed  water  with 
their  wines,  and  sometimes  used  them  perfumed,  that  an 
habitual  drunkard  was  considered  infamous,  and  that  the 
names  of  some  of  their  wines  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
the  writers  which  have  reached  our  time,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  cups  or  vessels  out  of  which  they  quaffed  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  is  familiar  to  every  incipient  scholar.  To 
the  quality  and  taste  of  the  wines  of  ancient  Greece  the 
modems  must  remain  strangers.  Prom  all  which  has  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  it  does  not  appear  that  aught  which 
can  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  our  age  is  known  respecting 
the  treatment  of  the  vintage  or  culture  of  the  vine.  It  is  to 
useful  information,  rather  than  to  the  gratification  of  curi¬ 
osity,  that  this  volume  is  directed.  The  manufacture  of  wine 
in  Cyprus  at  the  present  hour,  which  is  described  at  length 
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in  this  chapter,  is  that  which,  it  is  most  probable,  resembles 
nearest  the  general  conduct  of  the  vintage  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  general  character  of  dry,  sweet,  or  luscious 
wines,  which  depends  principally  upon  the  soil,  or  moment  of 
gathering  the  fruit,  must  have  been  similar  in  their  times  to 
that  in  our  day.  It  is  not  thus  uncertain  with  matters  of  a 
more  important  character.  The  glory  of  Greek  literature 
and  art  is  as  brilliant  now  as  ever,  and  matters  of  mere  gour~ 
metise  may  well  be  spared,  seeing  others  of  so  much  more 
importance  remain  to  us.  The  flavour  of  the  old  Greek 
wines  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  to  a  modem  palate 
worse  than  “  caviar  to  the  generaL’* 

Since  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  in  the  Greek  islands  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  the  wine  should  have  much  changed, 
however  the  quality  might  have  become  deteriorated.  So 
recently  as  the  period  when  the  power  of  the  Venetians  was 
extended  over  these  islands,  the  vintages  were  celebrated. 
In  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  about  seventy  i^es  from  Napoli  di 
Eomania,  in  the  Morea,  was  made  the  renowned  Malvasia  or 
Malmsey,  which  has  since  been  imitated  in  almost  every  other 
wine  country  in  the  world.  The  vines  from  thence  are  said 
to  have  been  transplanted  into  Candia.  The  yoke  of  Turkish 
despotism  falling  less  heavy  upon  the  islands  than  upon  the 
mainland,  habits  were  less  altered  there;  and  when  little 
Malvasia  wine  was  made  in  the  Morea,  it  continued  an 
article  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  exports  of 
Candia,  even  after  the  subjugation  in  1670.  Malmsey  in 
England  was  only  twopence  a  quart  in  1492,  but  in  1550 
the  price  was  doubled.  Henry  VII.,  Tidiose  love  of  wine  was 
as  great  as  his  heart  was  mean,  laid  an  increased  duty  upon 
wine  from  Candia. 

The  soil  of  the  islands  and  the  mainland  of  Greece  differs 
very  much,  but  a  large  proportion  is  particularly  fevourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Hills  of  calcareous  earth,  with 
slopes  of  benign  aspect ;  gravelly  soils,  and  others  of  volcanic 
origin,  offer  situations  for  vineyards  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
rule  of  the  Moslem,  unfortunately,  made  the  profit  of  the 
slave  too  small,  and  his  tenure  of  land  too  precarious,  for  lin 
to  labour  more  than  enough  to  answer  barely  the  ends  of 
animal  existence,  after  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  his  masters. 
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i  The  yine  is  cultivated  in  (Merent  paai»  of  Ghreece  m  various 
‘  methods.  In  Thessaly — ^where  the  Turks  used  to  drink  the 
^  must,  though  they  would  not  touch  the  wine,  in  order  to 
evade  the  breach  of  their  prophet’s  command — in  Thessaly 
the  vines  are  trained  for  the  most  part  after  the  low  order, 
being  what  are  styled  dwarf  vines.  They  are  not  propped. 
*  The  bunches  are  for  the  most  part  fine  and  luxuriant,  of  a 
,  luscious  and  rich  taste,  and  as  l^ge  as  plums.  The  wine  is 
.  sweet,  and  would  be  good,  but  it  is  tainted  with  the  disagree¬ 
able  taste  of  pine  resin,  introduced  with  the  notion  of  fiavour- 
ing  and  preserving  the  wine ;  an  ancient  custom.  A  careful 
fermentation,  with  the  naturally  saccharine  nature  of  such 
firuit,  would  be  adequate  to  every  measure  of  durability. 

On  the  mainland  of  Greece  the  vines  were  formerly  nume¬ 
rous,  and  the  produce  considerable.  In  the  late  war  whole 
vineyards  throughout  entire  districts  were  rooted  up  by  the 
Tutef,  and  in  the  Morea  the  most  wanton  devastation  was 
committed  upon  them  by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  In 
some  places  the  high  method  of  training  over  trellises  pre¬ 
vails,  m  others  the  plant  is  not  allowed  to  rise  but  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  is  kept  closely  pruned.  A  cup  is  ex¬ 
cavated  round  the  main  stem  to  retain  humidity  at  one  season, 
and  at  another  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  touching  the  soil 
while  the  heat  of  the  sun  concentrates  within  it.  At  Corinth, 
where  the  vine  flourishes  remarkably  well,  it  is  not  trained 
upon  trellis-work,  as  in  some  other  places,  but  the  vines  are 
shaped  like  currant  bushes,  and  the  clusters  of  small  pearly 
grapes  hang  around  them.  'Neax  the  Field  of  Plataea,  vines 
are  planted  to  a  considerable  extent.  Nothing  but  the  want 
of  a  better  and  more  scientific  method  of  conducting  the 
vintage,  prevents  the  wines  of  modem  Greece  from  ranking 
higher.  The  fermentation  is  carelessly  executed,  and  the 
sWn,  with  its  pitch,  makes  the  wines  worse,  yet  some  of  them 
would  be  dru^  and  pronounced  good  by  foreigners  but  for 
this  defect. 

Candia  produces  much  excellent  wine  at  this  day,  though 
since  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  its  vintages  have 
greatly  deteriorated.  The  principal  wine  manufacturers  are 
the  monks.  At  Arcadi  large  and  noble  cellars  are  shown  at 
the  monastery,  where  the  produce  of  the  vintage  was  formerly 
stored.  Much  boiled  wine  was  prepared  in  this  island.  The 
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grapes  are  some  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  lands  of  the 
monastery  of  Arcadi  extend  to  the  sea,  and  the  wine  they 
make  is  a  rich  Malmsey.  Good  clairets  are  produced  at 
Kissanos ;  and  at  Rethymo  the  Jews  make  a  tolerable  white 
wine,  called  the  “  Wine  of  the  Law.”  The  white  muscadine 
is  not  equal  to  the  red,  which  is  named  Leattico :  it  is  plea¬ 
santer  then  tent  to  the  palate,  and  is  sold  very  cheap.  The 
wine-drinkers  of  Candia  were  once  so  notorious,  that  a  party 
of  them  would  sit  round  a  cask,  and  not  rise  until  it  was 
emptied. 

The  wines  of  Rhodes  are  said  to  be  excellent ;  but  they 
are  nearly  all  of  the  sweet  or  luscious  kind.  One  grape  is 
as  large  as  a  damascene  plum,  and  very  similar  in  colour. 
The  sun  is  sufficiently  powerful  in  this  island  to  keep  the 
vines  in  bearing  every  month  in  the  year,  provided  water  is 
judiciously  given  to  them,  so  that  ripe  and  incipient  grapes 
are  seen  on  the  same  vine.  This  practice  being  thought  to 
impair  the  plants,  the  watering  them  in  December  and 
January  is  customarily  omitted. 

In  cirrus,  the  hills  on  which  the  vine  is  cultivated  are 
covered  with  stones  or  flints,  and  with  a  blackish  earth  mixed 
with  ochrous  veins.  Some  soils  contain  particles  of  talc. 
The  vines  are  planted  in  eqxii-distant  rows  in  the  rainy  season, 
or  about  November.  Toung  vines  are  in  some  spots  planted 
in  trenches  three  feet  deep,  in  which  thyme  plants  grow,  or 
have  been  planted  to  shelter  them  in  the  Avet  season,  and  to 
preserve  the  earth  about  them.  The  plants  are  put  into 
the  ^und  with  a  ladder-shaped  instrument  of  two  staves,  to 
receive  the  foot  that  forces  it  down.  The  plant  is  sunk  about 
eighteen  inches,  a  little  water  is  poured  in  on  the  root,  and 
the  opening  filled  up.  In  other  places  no  trench  is  made, 
unless  a  hollow  round  the  plant,  when  the  fruit  appears,  may 
be  so  called,  excavated  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  touching 
the  groimd  and  rotting.  This  is  further  beneficial  by  retain¬ 
ing  water  or  moisture,  so  needful  in  a  climate  intensely  warm. 
No  trees  are  allowed  near  the  vines,  and  the  surface  is  well 
weeded.  The  vines  grow  thick  in  the  stem,  but  are  not  more 
than  three  feet  high.  They  fare  pruned  in  February  and 
March.  Two  shoots  are  left  on  each  plant,  and  tw^o  buds  on 
each  shoot,  or  if  three  shoots  are  left,  only  one  bud  is  re¬ 
served  on  each. ,  No  props  are  used,  for  it  is  believed  that 
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t  the  grapes  receiving  the  concentrated  and  reflected  heat  from 
2  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  the  sun’s  direct  rays,  ripen  faster. 
L  A  few  grapes  only  are  home  on  each  plant,  but  these  are 

•  plump  and  fine.  They  hang  by  long  stems  ;  are  of  a  rich 

•  purple  colour,  and  the  pulp  a  redfish-green.  The  grapes 
of  the  Commandery  have  a  thin  delicate  skin,  and  the  pulp  is 
compact.  The  vintage  lasts  six  weeks,  beginning  about  the 

i  twentieth  of  August,  and  the  grapes  for  the  more  common 
wines  are  first  gathered.  When  collected  they  are  placed 
:  ^on  covered  floors,  called  punsi,  and  spread  out  with  care  to 
i  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  where  they  remain  till  the  seeds 
'  begin  to  drop  from  them.  They  are  then  raised  with  shovels 
and  carried  into  rooms  paved  with  marble,  or  covered  with  a 
:  cement  equally  hard  and  durable,  a  little  sloping  on  one  side. 
They  are  there  bruised  with  a  flat  mallet,  and  squeezed  three 
or  four  times  under  small  presses,  called  the  thick 

expressed  juice  flowing  into  a  vessel  placed  at  the  lower  side 
of  the  floor,  which  is  emptied  as  it  fills  into  small  vases,  and 
conveyed  into  baked  earthen  vessels,  half  buried  in  the 
earth,  their  bases  cone-shaped,  ending  acutely  like  amphorse. 
The  wine  ferments  in  these  forty  days.  In  some  parts  of 
the  island  the  vessels  are  covered  during  fermentation. 

The  wine  in  the  fermenting  state  cannot  be  taken  without 
causing  severe  colic  pains.  To  prevent  these  it  is  sometimes 
fined  by  filtering  it  through  bags  filled  with  vine  ashes,  but 
when  thus  treated  it  never  afterwards  attains  perfection. 

When  the  forty  days  of  fermentation  have  expired,  the 
vessels  are  uniformly  shut  up  close  with  covers  of  baked 
earth.  The  wine  is  now  observed  to  be  much  lighter  in 
colour  than  before.  The  vessels  in  which  it  ferments  are 
either  simply  coated  with  pitch  or  painted  internally,  as  soon 
as  they  come  from  the  potter’s  furnace,  with  a  boiling  liquid 
composed  of  turpentine  and  pitch,  mixed  with  vine  ashes, 
goats’  hair,  and  fine  sand,  which  efiectually  closes  the  pores, 
and  never  falls  off.  The  art  of  making  these  vessels  is  very 
ancient,  even  to  the  remotest  ages.  They  contain  from 
twelve  to  twenty  barrels  each.  The  deposition  of  the  wine 
in  them  is  styled  mana.  The  wines  are  often  transported  to 
the  coast  in  leathern  bags,  carelessly  pitched,  and  detrimental 
to  the  flavour  of  the  wine,  which  it  takes  many  years  to  lose. 
The  cellars,  though  in  so  hot  a  country  as  Cyprus,  are  all 
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above  ground.  The  casks  are  placed  about  six  incbes  fro 
the  floor  on  joists.  They  have  little  light,  and  no  attenti< 
is  paid  to  aspect. 

The  country  in  Cyprus,  situated  between  Limassol,  Paphc 
and  Mount  Olympus,  not  the  ancient  mountain  of  that  nan 
contains  a  good  many  hamlets  and  villages,  and  was  ancient 
occupied  by  the  Commandery  of  the  Templars  and  tl 
Knights  of  Malta.  The  wine  made  of  the  best  grapes 
that  still  called  the  wine  of  the  Commandery.  The  villag 
of  Zopi,  Omodos,  Limnari,  and  Eflragoni,  aflbrd  good  win 
also.  At  Limassol  the  wines  of  the  coimtry  are  collect 
and  transported  to  the  cellars  at  Lamic,  which  are  the  large 
in  the  island,  and  there  the  wine  trade  is  concentrated, 
rather  was  some  years  ago,  for  the  commerce  of  the  ialaj 
has  of  late  much  declined. 

The  wines  of  the  Commandery  are  made  in  August  ai 
September,  from  grapes  of  a  red  colour.  In  hue  it  resembl 
the  Italian  wine  of  Chianti.  As  soon  as  it  is  made  it  is  p 
into  the  earthen  vessels  before  mentioned.  After  being  th 
left  for  a  year,  its  red  colour  changes  to  a  yellowish  tint, 
fines  itself  by  age,  so  that  at  eight  or  ten  years  old  it  is 
the  same  hue,  or  nearly,  as  the  sweet  wines  of  Southei 
Europe.  The  dregs  it  deposits  are  very  thick,  and  they  a 
supposed  by  attraction  to  aid  the  fining,  so  that  the  wn 
remains  upon  the  lees  until  it  has  attained  its  last  degree 
limpidity.  When  the  wine  is  brought  from  the  country  in 
the  towns  it  is  placed  in  casks,  where  there  are  dregs,  for 
must  always  remain  on  them  a  year  at  least  after  it  is  mad 
to  acquire  perfection.  They  do  not  regard  whether  the  casl 
are  full  or  not,  for  it  makes  no  difierence  in  the  quality  of  tl 
wine.  They  even  deem  it  necessary  in  some  places  to  empi 
the  casks  several  inches  down  when  they  are  put  into  tl 
cellar.  Thus  various  are  the  modes  of  bringing  wine  of  di 
ferent  qualities  to  perfection  in  different  climates. 

Cyprus  wine  is  sold  at  the  vineyard  by  the  load.  Eat 
load  is  sixteen  jars,  and  each  jar  holds  five  Florence  bottle 
The  vendor  must  warrant  the  goodness  of  the  wine  until  tl 
fifteenth  of  August  following  the  vintage,  or  for  the  space  < 
a  year,  no  matter  whether  it  remains  in  his  own  possession  ( 
in  that  of  the  purchaser.  K  not  found  good  it  is  retumet 
if  the  contrary,  it  is  deemed  a  proof  of  its  goodness  in  evei 
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way  satisfacto^.  The  quantity  of  real  wine  of  the  Com- 
^  mandery  produced  is  about  ten  thousand  jars,  though  forty 
^  thousand  were  once  sent  out  of  the  island  under  that  name. 
The  Venetians  were  the  largest  purchasers  of  the  inferior 

-  and  newest  kinds,  which  did  not  bring  more  than  a  piastre  a 
y  jar  in  Venice.  Some  of  the  same  qu^ty  is  sent  to  jLeghom. 
'  The  better  kinds  sent  to  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  are  sold 

-  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  piastres  a  jar,  equal  to  five  bottles. 
This  wine  is  generally  exported  in  casks,  of  three  hundred 

r  and  fifty  bottles  each.  The  duties  in  the  island  used  to  be 
•  about  ten  piastres  the  cask.  Hone  of  the  wiaes  exported 
^  are  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  veiy  little  exceeding  twenty 

-  will  be  found  even  in  the  private  cellars. 

The  wines  of  an  inferior  quality  produced  in  Cyprus  are 
I  generally  drunk  by  the  inhabitants.  Like  the  wines  of  the 
Commandery,  they  grow  yellow  by  age,  and,  singular  enough, 
seem  then  to  approach  very  near  in  quality  and  fiavour  to 
those  famous  wines.  A  little  of  them  is  exported  to  Syria, 
but  none  to  Europe.  They  taste  insupportably  of  pitch. 

About  five  thousand  jars  of  muscamne  wine  are  made  in 
Cyprus ;  the  best  at  Agros.  The  sweetness  of  this  wine  is 
excessive ;  it  drinks  best  at  one  or  two  years  of  age.  It  is 
clearer  than  the  Malmsey  of  most  other  countries,  and  at 
first  is  white,  but  acquires  a  red  colour  and  increase  of  body 
W  age.  The  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  wines  of  the 
Commandery,  a  little  varying  with  the  goodness  of  the 
vintage. 

These  wines,  it  is  most  probable,  have  undergone  little  or 
no  change  since  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  reckon 
them  among  the  most  viuable  in  the  world.  Selim  II.  con¬ 
quered  the  island,  that  he  might  be  master  of  them.  At 
that  time  wines  of  eight  years  old  were  found,  which  it  is 
said  burned  like  oil.  Cyprus  wine,  the  Cypreots  say,  is, 
when  old,  a  remedy  for  the  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  island,  and  excellent  for  cleansing  wounds. 
After  sixty  or  seventy  years,  some  of  this  wine  becomes  as 
thick  as  syrup. 

The  age  of  Cyprus  wine  may  be  known  by  pouring  it 
into  a  gl^s,  and  observing  whether  particles,  like  oil,  adhere 
to  the  sides :  this  cannot  be  produced  by  art.  It  is  often 
adulterated  with  luscious  wines  and  perfumes.  Cold  is  iu- 
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jurious  to  its  quality.  It  should  be  placed  before  a  fire,  if 
drunk  in  the  north,  during  autumn  or  winter. 

One  very  remarkable  circumstance  attached  to  the  wines 
of  Cyprus  is  the  value  of  the  lees :  they  are  always  exported 
with  the  wine,  if  possible.  Before  bottling,  a  month  or  two 
of  rest  must  be  given  to  the  cask,  that  they  may  subside. 
They  settle  with  greater  difficulty  abroad  than  in  their  native 
island.  The  cask  must  be  pierced  above  the  dregs,  and  the 
wine  will  come  off  limpid ;  but  this  should  only  be  done  for 
bottling.  The  wine  deposits  no  tartar  on  the  cask,  but  the 
dregs  or  lees  are  sometimes  a  mixture  in  colour  of  black,  red, 
and  yellow,  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  but  generally  of  the 
hue  of  Spanish  snuff.  The  wine  being  poured  upon  them, 
they  rise,  clarify  it,  and  subside.  They  are  always  left  with 
the  vendor,  miless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
Ten  or  twelve  bottles  in  quantity  are  allowed  to  be  kept  ba^ 
by  the  vendor  from  each  cask  for  this  purpose.  Casks  with 
the  lees  sell  for  four  times  the  price  of*  those  without,  and 
hence  wines  that  are  adulterated  by  colouring,  or  with  any 
other  object,  do  not  produce  lees,  and  lose  their  strength.  A 
small  quantity  of  lees  should  be  thrown  into  every  cask  prior 
to  exportation,  and  when  eight  or  ten  years  old  the  wine 
should  be  bottled. 

A  sort  of  wine  liqueur  is  made  in  Cyprus,  and  exported  to 
Syria  and  the  parts  adjacent,  but  little,  if  any,  comes  to  the 
West.  It  is  imitated  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  vin  de 
Chypre,  and  sold  as  a  liqueur  in  the  coffee-houses. 

Some  of  the  wines  of  Cyprus  are  so  tainted  with  the  skin, 
that  they  cannot  be  drunk  by  a  stranger  without  water,  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  penalty  of  a  severe  head-ache.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  arises  entirely  from  neglect.  At  Omo- 
dos,  some  Frenchmen,  a  few  years  ago,  attempted  to  make 
wine  after  the  manner  of  Provence.  When  it  had  been  a 
year  in  wood,  and  bottled  for  a  short  time,  it  was  equally  as 
good,  and  could  not  have  been  known  from  the  Proven9al 
wines. 

There  is  a  custom  in  Cyprus,  among  families,  of  burying  a 
jar  of  wine  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  be  dug  up  on  its  mar¬ 
riage,  which  wine  is  never  sold,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  child. 

Most  of  the  smaller  Greek  islands  produce  wine.  i^Taxos 
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i  I  was  formerly  noted  for  its  drunkards  and  its  temple  of  Bacchus. 
At  Pirgo  much  wine  was  made  about  a  century  since.  At 
Nicaria  a  white  wine,  very  remarkable  as  a  diuretic,  is  made 
from  vines  which  grow  among  the  rocks.  Milo  has  frequently 
exported  wine  to  the  other  islands.  Samos,  the  wine  of  which 
was  thought  in  ancient  times  to  be  bad,  is  now  noted  for  ex¬ 
cellent  muscadine  ;  large  quantities  of  vines  are  grown  there  : 
both  red  and  white  are  manufactured,  and  the  wine  is  held 
in  considerable  repute.  Tenedos  produces  both  dry  and 
sweet  wines ;  its  muscadine  is  famous,  it  having  exported 
five  hundred  thousand  okes  a  year.  Santorini  is  remarkable 
for  the  sulphurous  taste  home  by  its  wine  when  new,  and  for 
its  vino  santo.  This  vino  santo  is  sold  for  three  or  four  parats 
the  oke  at  the  vintage :  it  is  made  from  white  grapes,  which 
are  first  exposed  for  seven  or  eight  days  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  then  trodden  or  pressed,  and  fermented  in  close  casks. 
It  is  a  luscious  wine,  and  a  million  of  okes  is  said  to  have 
been  exported  in  some  years,  principally  to  Eussia.  The  wine 
of  Meconi  is  so  mingled  with  water  to  increase  the  quantity, 
that  few  will  purchase  it.  Scio  still  produces  wine  called 
Homer's  nectar,  as  it  did  two  thousand  years  ago ;  the  white 
and  black  grapes  are  mingled  to  make  the  wine,  which  is  in 
much  esteem  in  the  Archipelago.  Another  kind,  called 
t  Hectar,  until  matured  by  age,  strangers  cannot  relish.  The 
e  grape  is  said  to  be  styptic.  Mista  is  the  most  renowned  vine- 
f  yard.  The  wines  which  go  under  the  name  of  “  wines  of  the 
Dardanelles,”  are  of  very  middling  quality,  and  come  for  the 
.  most  part  from  Lampsacus,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Lamp- 
sacus,  Thasos,  Chios,  and  Lesbos,  were  once  famed  for  excellent 
wines,  and  upon  all  their  coins  heads  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus 
*  appear,  or  else  ivy  leaves,  amphorae,  grapes,  or  panthers,  in 
allusion  to  the  character  they  bore. .  Ohio  is  high  and  very 
hilly  on  the  south  side,  with  deep  valleys ;  on  the  other  side 
the  land  is  low;  it  therefore  possesses  every  kind  of  site 
agreeable  to  vine  culture.  The  hills  called  Menaleto,  St. 
Helena,  Vicchio,  Pino,  Cardanella,  and  St.  Angelo,  were 
noted  a  century  or  two  ago  for  their  wines ;  but  Arvisio,  a 
wild,  rough,  rocky  spot,  excelled  them  all.  There  was  one 
species  of  wine  lately  grown  on  this  island  that  almost  in¬ 
stantly  took  away  the  faculties  upon  a  stranger's  indulging 
in  it.  The  wine  of  Ohio  or  Scio  was  anciently  in  great 
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repute.  Caesar  ^ye  away  a  hundred  vessels  of  it  on  the 
occasion  of  his  triumph.  ^ 

The  Ionian  Islands,  now  in  the  possession  of  England,  ^ 
grow  some  good  wines,  whenever  proper  care  is  exerted  in  j 
the  management  of  the  vintage.  Zante  wines  are  in  much  ^ 
esteem.  This  island  grows  about  8000  casks  annually.  Th^  ^ 
are  both  dry  and  sweet.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  vin  de  , 
liqueur,  unequalled  in  the  Levant :  it  resembles  Tokay,  is 
cs^ed  Jenorodi,  and  made  of  the  Corinth  grape.  Here  ^so  | 
is  a  rich  muscadine  wine.  All  the  wines  grown  on  the  island 
are  strong.  They  make  a  wine  which  is  taken  as  a  cordial, 
although  water  is  added  to  the  grapes  after  they  are  crushed. 
Corfu  produces  strong  wines,  and  a  cordial  liqueur  from 
dried  raisins,  called  !^solio.  St.  Maura  and  Cerigo  grow  ‘ 
red  wines  of  the  quality  of  inferior  Bourdeaux.  CephaloDia 
has  a  white  muscadine  peculiar  to  its  own  shores,  besides 
the  common  red  wines  of  the  Seven  Islands.  The  wine  ii 
Luxuria,  in  Cephalonia,  was  formerly  much  esteemed. 

Finally,  the  territory  of  Greece  possesses  every  variety  of 
soil  to  produce  the  finest  wines,  but  neglect  in  the  vintage 
and  culture  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  in  the  process  of  fermen¬ 
tation,  render  much  of  the  product  of  the  country  almost 
nauseous  to  foreigners.  The  use  of  the  resin,  mingled  with  \ 
the  wines  to  impart  that  short-lived  durability  which  a  pro¬ 
per  management  of  the  vine  and  its  products  would  ensure 
without,  is  considered  by  the  ^Greeks  as  a  necessary  and 
agreeable  flavour. 

The  amount  of  wines  grown  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
according  to  Gordon,  the  traveller,  in  his  excellent  work 
upon  the  country,  was  nearly  4,640,000  okes,  valued  some¬ 
where  about  62,000/.  sterling.  ^ 

Albania,  Eomania,  Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria,  all  except 
the  last,  produce  very  good  common  wines,  both  red  and 
white. 

The  wines  grown  in  Eussia  bear  no  comparison  in  quantity 
to  the  ardent  spirit  to  which  a  coarse,  half-civilised  people  of 
the  north  may  well  be  supposed  to  yield  the  preference.. 
About  twenty-eight  millions  of  gallons  of  coarse  brandy  are  ^ 
every  year  distilled  in  that  empire,  besides  a  variety  of  other  | 
liquors ;  but,  as  may  be  inferred,  little  of  this  is  the  product  I 
of  the  vine.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire  the  vine  I 
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has  of  late  years  been  cultiyated  with  success,  and  as  the 
teorritory  of  the  Tzars  is  extended  in  this  direction  by  force 
or  fraud,  the  extent  of  Eussian  wine  produce  will  be  yet 
more  eidarged.  That  manufactured  at  present  is  chiefly 
made  at  Astracan  and  in  the  Crimea.  It  nas  been  already 
observed,  that  600,000  vedros  of  a  red  wine  called  Kokour 
were  grown  in  the  Crimea  in  1831.  The  wines  sell,  from  the 
grower,  at  about  six  piastres  the  vedro.*  The  Crimea  wines 
are  thought  the  best  in  the  empire.  From  the  description 
of  traveUers,  some  of  these  are  good  red  wines.  There  are 
about  three  hundred  vineyards.  Pallas  says,  that  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Soudak  and  Koos  manufacture  the  best.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  is  sent  to  Cherson  on  the  Black  Sea. 
The  manufrcture  is  stated  to  have  been  confided  to  Greeks 
in  many  instances,  which  speaks  ill  for  the  management  of 
the  Crimean  vintage,  to  judge  from  the  slovenly  mode  of 
conducting  operations  in  Greece.  The  process  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  much  in  the  manner  of  that  already  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  the  usage  in  Cyprus,  or,  if  anything,  rather 
coarser.  The  vats  are  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  and  plastered 
on  the  inside  with  clay  and  lime.  From  the  circumstance  of 
a  hundred  eimers  yielding  four  of  brandy  upon  distillation, 
the  strength  of  this  wine  may  be  easily  inferred. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  formerly  prepared  thick 
wines,  or  rather  syrups,  as  well  as  confections,  from  the 
produce  of  their  vines,  and  distilled  brandy  from  the  refuse 
of  their  grapes ;  but  this  is  now  given  up,  from  finding  the 
sale  of  wine  more  profitable.  The  vineyards  of  the  Crimea 
are  on  the  increase,  and  the  climate  is  excellent ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  manufacture  of  a  good  wine  is  likely  to 
remain  a  desideratum  for  some  time  to  come.  Bostandschi- 
Oglu  is  the  wine  most  approved,  grown  at  Koos.  At  Kafia 
there  is  a  vin  moussetiw.  Wine  of  the  Crimea  is  now  shipped 
at  Soudak  for  Tanganrog,  which  shows  that  the  quantity  of 
wine  made  there  is  on  the  increase.  One  recent  cargo  was 
composed  of  a  white  wine,  very  much  resembling  IVench 
Chablis,  and  some  part  of  another  was  a  new  efiervescing 
wine  very  similar  to  Champagne. 

The  vineyards  of  Astracan  are  old,  and  the  grapes,  which 
were  first  introduced  there  from  Persia  by  an  ecclesiastic, 
*  A  vedro  is  about  fourteen  gaUona. 
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some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  fineness  and  flavour.  The  first  vineyards  were  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  government,  hut  afterwards  abandoned  to 
private  individuals,  very  few  now  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  belonging  to  the  crown.  It  is  said  that  Ivan 
Vassilievitsh  first  ordered  the  vines  to  be  planted  there  in  \ 
1613.  In  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  grapes  were  first 
sent  to  Petersburg,  for  his  table,  from  Astracan,  on  account 
of  their  fineness.  They  bear  a  high  price  there,  from  the 
care  necessary  in  the  carriage. 

The  vineyards  of  Astracan  produce  both  red  and  white 
wines,  of  the  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  convey  any 
idea,  from  the  paucity  of  information  respecting  them.  ^ 
Twenty  different  sorts  of  vines  are  said  to  be  cultivated. 
They  are  covered  with  earth  or  stubble  in  winter.  The 
numerous  waterings  given  the  vines  in  summer  to  improve 
the  size  of  the  fruit  are  said  to  render  the  grapes  insipid. 
Some  of  the  wines  are  described  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
Moselle ;  others  to  Lacryma  Christi,  and  some  sparkle  like 
Champagne.  They  put  the  grapes  into  bags  of  coarse  cloth, 
and  tread  them,  after  which  they  are  pressed. 

The  Don  Cossacks  possess  a  few  vineyards,  which  travel-  | 
lers  say  produce  excellent  grapes.  The  wines  they  prepare, 
though  small  in  quantity,  are  reported  to  be  good.  A  white 
wine  of  Easdorof  and  Zymlensk  sells  at  Moscow  very  high : 
one  vineyard  is  managed  by  a  Frenchman.  The  wine  of 
Tanganrog  is  much  inferior.  Sarepta  is  said  to  produce  very 
good  wine  of  the  country.  In  some  places  of  the  Caucasus 
they  hang  poppy  heads,  before  they  are  mature,  in  the  casks 
during  fermentation,  by  which  means  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  the  wine  is  much  increased.  The  vines  are  left  to  climb, 
according  to  nature,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  where 
bunches  of  grapes  are  seen  baffling  the  reach  of  the  gatherers 
at  the  vintage. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  spirits  made  and 
consumed  in  Eussia,  not  less  than  a  million  of  roubles  has 
been  paid,  for  years  together,  upon  the  import  of  wine 
into  Petersburg  alone.  An  Esculapian  visitor  to  Peters¬ 
burg,  who  saw  many  very  extraordinary  things  there,  which 
have  been  a  sealed  book  to  the  travellers  who  preceded  or 
followed  him,  imagined,  from  the  quantities  of  Champagne 
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_  he  saw  drunk  in  that  capital,  that  some  other  country  ex- 
isted  of  that  name  besides  the  Champagne  of  France.  The 
^  .  doctor  would  have  soon  discovered,  had  he  inquired,  that 
almost  all  the  places  in  the  Eussian  empire  which  contain 
-  vineyards  make  a  vvn  momseux,  though  whether  it  has  the 
\\  bouquet  and  delicacy  of  that  of  Ay,  is  another  question. 
^  The  Astracan  grape,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  to  look  at 
in  the  world,  forced  by  frequent  irrigation  to  the  magnitude 
_  it  attains,  has  its  flavour  proportionally  deteriorated.  Before 
**  it  is  ripe,  reasoning  with  Dr.  M‘Culloch,  it  would  make  a 
species  of  Champagne,  and  no  doubt  a  vast  deal  of  the 
^  sparkling  wine  of  Astracan  is  consumed  as  such  in  the 
Eussian  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effervescing  wines  of  the 
®  Crimea. 

1®  In  Georgia,  good  wine  has  been  made  even  from  wild 
vines,  but  the  process  is  negligent  and  slovenly.  In  the 
^  vineyards  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  the 
3*  plant,  and  the  fermentation  being  neglected,  the  wine  will 
^  not  keep.  The  use  of  skins,  daubed  with  asphaltum,  taints 
^  the  wine,  so  that  few  strangers  can  touch  it.  The  country 
possesses  aU  the  requisite  materials  for  making  good  casks. 
The  inhabitants  are  described  by  one  traveller  as  drinking  a 
^  tongm  a  day,  a  measure  above  five  bottles  of  Bourdeaux  in 
*  quantity.  The  wine  is  so  plentiful  it  does  not  cost  above  a 
^  halfpenny  the  bottle,  English  money. 


CHAPTEE  Xin. 

WINES  OF  PERSIA  AND  THE  EAST, 

FKRSIAN  I^END  RELATiyO  TO  JEMSHEEI>— OF  THE  GRAPES  AND  WINI 
PERSIA— THE  WINES  OF  MOUNT  URANUS  AND  JUDEA — OF  INDIAN 
CHINESE  WINES. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  in  liis  account  of  Persia,  that 
natives  have  a  tradition  that  wine  was  discovered  by  t 
Eng  Jemsheed,  through  an  accident.  This  monarch  hac 
extraordinary  fondness  for  grapes,  and  placed  a  quantity 
vessel  of  considerable  size,  which  he  lodged  in  a  cellar 
a  future  supply.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  vessel  b( 
opened,  the  grapes  had  fermented,  and  being  found  acid,  v 
believed  by  the  king  to  be -poisonous,  and  marked  acc< 
ingly.  A  lady  of  his  harem,  tired  of  life,  owing  to  the 
ferings  she  endured  from  a  nervous  head-ache,  drank  som 
the  wine,  or,  in  plain  matter  of  fact,  got  drunk.  She  si 
awoke  well,  and  afterwards  took  so  many  potations  that 
finished  all  the  poison.  The  monarch  discovered  what 
had  done,  and  thence  took  the  hint  for  his  own  advantage 
Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  the  consent  of  unive 
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tradition  has  bestowed  the  origin  of  the  vineyard  upon  Persia. 
The  fruit  in  that  country  reaches  a  remarkable  size,  and  the 
provinces  bordering  upon  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  have  been  always  noted  for  excellent  wine.  It  is  said  the 
Armenians  claim  the  precedence,  because  Noah  planted  his 
first  vineyard  near  Erivan,  about  a  league  from  the  city  walls, 

*  upon  the  very  same  spot  where  he  and  his  family  resided 
before  the  Deluge.  The  certainiy  of  the  truth  being  thus 
upon  their  side  must  be  settled  by  doctors  learned  in  casuistry 
and  divinity.  The  natural  evidence,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  since  their  country  produces 

^  the  finest  grapes,  some  of  which  are  a  fair  mouthful.  Yet 
the  white  wine  of  Ispahan  is  made  from  a  small  white  grape 
called  KismUTi,  which  has  no  pips,  perhaps  first  brought  from 
the  island  of  that  name,  noted  for  fine  fruits,  near  Gombron. 
The  grape  of  the  province  of  Cashbin  is  celebrated ;  it  is 
called  Shahoni,  the  “  royal  grape,”  golden  coloured,  and  trans¬ 
parent.  The  grapes  are  kept  over  the  winter,  and  remain  on 
the  vine  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  linen  bags.  A  Persian 
vrinter,  it  must  be  observed,  is  very  different  from  an  English 
one,  the  air  being  dry  and  fine  for  the  whole  season. 

^  It  is  in  Earsistan  or  Eerdistan,  upon  the  lowest  slope  in 
the  mountains  not  far  from  Shiraz,  that  the  largest  grapes  in 

^  Persia  are  grown,  though  the  imperial  grape  of  Tauris  is 
'  most  extolled  for  eating  and  the  table,  being  considered 
more  delicately  luscious.  The  whole  country  near  Shiraz  is 
covered  with  vineyards.  The  best  red  wine  is  made  from  a 
grtme  named  Damas ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  good  strength  and 
bo^,  and  to  keep  well  for  fourscore  years,  preserving  all  its 
virtues  in  the  hipest  perfection.  This  wine  is  put  into  flasks 

•  of  §lass,  called  Carabas,  of  about  thirty^  quarts,  covered  with 
plaited  straw,  and  packed  in  chests  of  ten  bottles  each.  In 
this  way  it  is  sent  to  Teheran,  Bassora,  the  East  Indies,  and 
wherever  it  is  exported. 

There  are  twelve  kinds  of  grape  grown  near  Shiraz.  Some 
species  are  violet,  others  red,  and  even  black  in  colour,  as  the 

'  Samarcand  grape ;  a  single  bunch  will  weigh  a  dozen  pounds. 
They  sell  their  wine  by  weight,  and  keep  it  either  in  flasks 
or  jars  of  weU-glazed  earth.  Their  cellars  are  strong,  and 
built  with  great  attention  to  coolness,  water  being  often 
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introduced  for  this  purpose.  Seats  are  frequently  provided 
in  them  for  visitors  to  enjoy  the  wine  in  greater  luxury, 
although  fordidden  by  the  M^omedan  law. 

Of  the  quantity  of  wine  grown  at  Shiraz  it  is  not  ea^  to 
form  an  estimate.  Tavernier  states,  that  when  he  trav^e^  ^ 
between  four  and  five  thousand  tuns  were  made  annually. 
The  grapes  are  placed  in  a  vat,  and  well  trodden,  the  must  ’ 
passing  through  small  holes  into  another  vessel,  and  thence 
mto  jars  of  glazed  pottery,  in  which  it  fermepts  upon  being 
placed  in  the  cellar,  where  the  must  is  agitated  briskly.  It 
IS  afterwards  strained  and  put  into  bottles  for  sale. 

One  of  the  wines  of  Shiraz  is  a  vin  de  liqueur,  made  re-  . 
markably  sweet  and  luscious,  and  full  of  strength  and  per¬ 
fume.  The  celebrated  Shiraz  wine  sent  to  England  as  a  \ 
present  from  the  King  of  Persia  was  white,  but  some  in  the 
country  is  deep,  even  to  a  dark  amber  colour.  The  red  wine 
of  Shiraz,  known  in  Europe,  is  like  Bourdeaux  in  appearance, 
and  of  a  taste  not  agreeable  to  strangers.  The  white  re¬ 
sembles  Madeira,  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  equal. 

Mr.  Morier  says,  that  the  vine-dressers  of  Persia  train 
their  vines  up  one  side  of  a  wall,  and  then  make  them  hang 
down  on  the  opposite  side  by  suspending  weights  to  the  ; 
tendrils  or  branches.  This  ingenious  traveller  observes  that  ' 
they  only  water  their  vines  near  Shiraz  once  a  year,  about  the 
tenth  of  April,  the  soil  holding  the  moisture  sufficiently  well 
to  answer  every  purpose  until  that  time  twelvemonth. 

A  great  deal  of  wine  is  drunk  secretly  in  Persia  by  the 
Mahomedans,  independently  of  what  is  consumed  by  the 
numerous  inhabitants  of  that  country  who  are  not  of  the  ^ 
Moslem  creed.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  empire  disappoints 
the  traveller,  who  has  heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  > 
the  luxuries  with  which  it  abounds.  The  fertile  spots,  indeed, 
are  equal  to  everything  which  has  been  reported  of  them  ;  yet 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  empire  they  are  not  nu¬ 
merous.  Shiraz  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  more 
populous  than  at  present,  but  even  then  the  ruins  were  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  among  them  vineyards  were  planted.  At  that 
time  a  pottle  of  Shiraz  wine  was  sold  for  half-a-crown  English.  ( 
Mandelsloe,  in  1638,  says  Shiraz  was  noted  for  the  excellence  j 
of  its  wine  and  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  repeats  a  saying  I 
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of  the  Persians,  that.  ‘‘  if  Mahomed  had  been  sensible  of  the 
pleasures  of  Shiraz,  he  would  have  begged  of  Qod.  to  make 
him  immortal  there.” 

Marco  Polo,  the  traveller,  met  with  boiled  wines  on  the 
confines  of  Persia  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.  He  says,  that  the  Mahomedans  of  Tauris,  to 
whom  wine  was  forbidden  by  their  religion,  used  to  boil  it,  by 
which  means  they  changed  the  taste  of  the  wine,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  name,  whence  they  might  lawfully  drink  it, 
through  the  gloss  thus  fiung  over  the  stumbling-block  which 
their  faith  cast  in  the  way  of  their  enjoyment.  The  same 
writer  adds,  that  the  people  were  great  drunkards.  Tauris 
boasts  of  sixty  difierent  kmds  of  grapes. 

Teheran,  xezd,  Shamaki,  Gi^,  and  Ispahan,  are  the 
principal  wine  districts  in  Persia  known  to  strangers.  In 
Mingrelia,  the  ancient  Colchis,  the  soil  is  bad,  but  the  wines 
are  characterised  as  excellent.  Georgia  sends  its  wine  to 
Azarbazan  and  Ispahan.  At  Tefiis  wine  is  sold  openly. 
Wine  tolerably  good  is  said  to  be  made  in  Chorasan.  The 
Turks,  both  in  Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
when  they  take  the  forbidden  draught,  laugh  at  Christians 
for  mingling  water  with  it ;  and  yet  if  they  but  spill  a  single 
drop  upon  their  own  garments,  however  valuable  they  may 
be,  they  immediately  throw  them  away  as  polluted.  The 
Tiirks  always  intoxicate  themselves,  hence  the  wine  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Mahomedan  countries  add  stimulating  and  in¬ 
toxicating  ingredients  to  the  wines  made  for  secret  sale  to 
the  children  of  the  Koran.  Of  late  years  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  even  at  Shiraz,  has  been  neglected,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  the  produce  of  the  still  has  taken  its  place  with 
the  Mahomedans  in  their  covert  oblations  to  Bacchus. 

Tavernier  says,  that  Shah  Abbas  II.  was  much  addicted  to 
wine,  but  did  not  on  that  account  neglect  state  affairs.  Sir 
John  Chardin  states  much  the  same,  and  informs  us  that  liis 
successor,  Solyman,  loved  wine  and  women  to  great  excess, 
and  being  always  half  drunk,  was  exceedingly  cruel  in  conse¬ 
quence.  His  son,  Hussein  Abbas,  was  so  struck  with  the 
ill  effects  of  wine,  probably  fi’om  his  father’s  example,  that  he 
forbade  the  use  of  it  in  his  dominions,  until  his  mother  feigned 
illness,  and  hei^hysicians  declared  nothing  but  wine  would 
save  her  life.  Hussein  instantly  conceded  the  request  out  of 
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filial  piety,  and  obliged  her  so  far  as  to  taste  it  himself,  on 
which  he  became,  as  his  two  predecessors  had  been,  a  slave  to 
a  love  for  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  and  the  result  was  more 
fatal  to  Hussein  than  it  had  proved  to  them. 

The  red  wine  of  Shiraz  has  been  extolled  by  the  verses  of 
Hafiz  in  exaggerated  strains,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  the 
best  estimate  which  can  be  formed,  that  it  was  of  a  quality  by 
no  means  first-rate.  The  Palemian  of  Horace  and  the  Shiraz 
of  Hafiz  are,  it  is  too  truly  to  be  apprehended,  both  exaggera> 
tions,  if  they  could  be  pl^ed  in  comparison  with  the  deUcate 
fiavour  of  modem  French  growths  of  prime  character ;  be¬ 
sides,  who  constituted  them  connoisseurs  in  wine  for  any  but  ‘ 
their  own  palates  ?  Both  wines  would  no  doubt  intoxicate, 
and  both  wines  were  delicious  to  the  taste  of  the  poets  and  ' 
their  firiends ;  but  in  times  when  plain  truth  is  most  valuable, 
the  probability,  however  much  it  may  injure  early  and  agree¬ 
able  associations,  is  always  to  be  strictly  preferred.  Writers 
who  follow  their  predilections  are  apt,  with  little  regard 
for  other  considerations,  to  imagine  modem  things  deterio¬ 
rated  from  those  existing  in  past  time.  Thus  some  assert  that 
the  wine  of  the  ancients  was  best,  though  they  are  incapable 
of  deciding  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  No  one  i 
is  justified  in  accrediting  a  fact  that  rests  upon  varying  and  \ 
worthless  conjecture. 

The  Armenians  at  Chiulful  were  formerly  great  dmnkards, 
though  not  profane  or  quarrelsome  in  their  cups,  like  their 
fellow-Christians  who  drink  port  wine.  Instead  of  this,  they 
became  doubly  devotional,  and,  when  veiy  much  intoxicated, 
poured  forth  incessant  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Had  this  re-  ^ 
suit  been  general  in  Europe,  Jesuitical  influence  would  have  | 
turned  it  to  some  advantage  in  the  days  of  priestly  power ; 
perhaps  proclaimed  intoxication  a  virtue. 

The  other  wines  of  Asia  are  few  and  little  known.  In 
Arabia  the  wine  is  cultivated  both  by  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  followers  of  the  Koran,  as  elsewhere,  drink  the  juice  in 
secret,  no  doubt  finding  it  sweeter  for  being  denounced  by 
their  religion.  In  Arabic  they  call  it  “  Khumr.”  In  Ana¬ 
tolia  much  wine  is  made,  and  particularly  at  Trebisonde. 
Syria  produces  red  and  w^hite  wines  of  the  quality  of  Bour- 
deaux.  At  Damascus  the  “  wine  of  Tyre”  of  the  Scriptures, 
called  by  Ezekiel  “  wine  of  Helbon,”  and  by  the  Grreeks  “wine 
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of  Chalybon,”  is  yet  made ;  it  is  a  sweet  wine.  On  Mount 
liibanus,  at  Kesroan,  good  wines  are  gro^m,  the  most  part 
boiled.  They  are  of  course  sweet  and  white,  some  much 
less  sweet  than  others.  The  wine  of  Lebanon  sells  for 
ninepence  and  a  shilling  a  bottle,  white  and  red.  The  strongest 
of  the  former  kind  is  the  best.  The  common  wine  sells  at 
about  fourpence  the  bottle.  The  wine  is  preserved  in  jars.  A 
wine  called  mno  d^oro  is  in  much  esteem  there;  a  dry,  delicate 
wine,  which,  when  boiled,  sparkles  like  Champagne.  In  cul¬ 
tivating  their  wines  on  Mount  Libanus  the  spade  is  not  used, 
the  plough  superseding  it  entirely,  as  the  vine  rows  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  distant  to  allow  its  free  passage  between  them.  The 
vines  are  not  propped,  but  suffered  to  creep  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  wine  is  exceedingly  delicate  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  grapes  are  as  large  as  plums. 
These  they  say  are  of  the  class  the  Hebrews  saw  when  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Land  of  Promise,  to  which  they  belonged  of  old 
— if  so,  they  might  well  covet  the  soil  which  grew  them.  The 
soil  is  strong ;  in  certain  places  iron  stone  prevailing,  in  others 
volcanic  rocks.  The  Maronites  and  natives  drink  freely  of 
their  wine,  and  are  said  to  be  remarkably  convivial.  At  Jeru¬ 
salem,  white  wines  are  made,  of  very  poor  quality. 

The  territory  of  India  was  the  fabled  birthplace  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  Sir  W.  Jones  compares  to  him  Bala  Rama,  who  married 
an  old  maid  named  Revati,  of  four  millions  of  years’  virginity, 
so  taU  that  the  hands  clapped  seven  times  could  only  just  be 
heard  by  her.  Suradevi  is  the  Hindoo  goddess  of  wine. 
India  at  present  produces  little  or  none  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  except  in  the  northern  parts,  between  the  Sutlej  and 
the  Indus,  bordering  upon  the  former  river.  To  the  south¬ 
ward  the  climate  is  too  hot,  and  the  soil  too  rich  for  vine  cul¬ 
ture.  The  Indians  said,  according  to  Diodorus,  that  Bac¬ 
chus  first  tauglit  them  the  art  of  pressing  grapes  and  making 
wine,  and  that  he  resided  in  his  capital  of  Nysa,  in  the  modern 
Punjaub,  that  he  ruled  India  with  justice,  and  was  after  his. 
death  adored  as  a  god.  All  this,  whether  fabulous  or  not,, 
only  relates  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Sutlej,  or,  as  it 
was  anciently  called,  the  Hyphasis  river.  Eastward  of  this 
the  arms  of  Alexander  never  penetrated,  nor  does  it  appear 
the  ancients  knew  anything  of  the  country.  At  Lahore,  be¬ 
yond  the  Sutlej,  wine  is  made  of  good  quality,  and  all  the 
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way  from  thence  to  Candahar,  and  northward  to  and  in  Gai^ 
mere,  vines  are  planted  and  wine  is  manufactured.  That  of 
Cashmere  resembles  Madeira.  Wine  is  made  in  Nepad, 
where  the  best  is  prepared  in  the  common  way.  The  must 
is  called  sihee.  Hot  water  is  poured  upon  the  murk  and  re¬ 
sidue,  and  a  less  worthy  sort  is  thus  manufactured.  At  Can- 
dahar  wine  is  forbidden  to  be  drunk,  according  to  custom  in 
Mahomedan  countries ;  but  that  drunkenness  does  happen, 
is  plain  from  the  punishment  attached  to  those  who  are  dis¬ 
covered  intoxicate.  They  are  seated  on  an  ass  with  their 
faces  towards  the  tail,  and  so  led  through  the  streets,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  beating  of  a  gong,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  vagabonds. 

Wine  was  once  made  in  GK)lconda  upon  the  hills.  During 
the  reign  of  the  great  Akbar,  whose  tomb  near  Agra  has  lately 
been  repaired,  though  wine  was  forbidden,  yet  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  used  in  this  the  noblest  city  of  his  empire.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  that  Akbar,  standing  in  need  of  good  gunners,  got  some 
from  on  board  English  vessels  trading  to  his  dominions.  One 
of  these,  who  from  the  dry  character  of  the  man  was  evidentlv 
a  tar,  being  ordered  to  fire  at  a  carpet  suspended  as  a  mm 
that  the  emperor  might  see  his  dexterity,  purposely  shot  wide 
of  it.  He  was  reproved,  and  told  he  was  an  impostor ;  i^n 
which  the  fellow  answered,  with  great  pretenaed  humiuly, 
that  his  sight  was  bad  from  having  been  debarred  the  use  of 
wine,  but  if  Akbar  ordered  him  a  cup,  he  could  hit  a  smaller 
mark.  A  cup,  a  full  quart  was  brought  him,  which  he  dnmk 
off,  and  then,  firing,  hit  the  mark,  to  the  applause  of  all  pre¬ 
sent.  Akbar  ordered  it  to  be  recorded,  “that  wine  was  as 
necessary  to  Europeans  as  water  to  fish,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  it,  was  to  rob  them  of  the  greatest  comfort  of  their  lives.” 
He  then  gave  permission  to  foreigners  to  cultivate  vineyards 
in  his  dominions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  vine  would 
fiourish  well  on  the  table-lands  and  mountain-sides  of  India, 
as  on  the  Nilga^  hills,  where  the  temperature  and  soil  are  aU 
that  can  be  desired  for  the  purpose.  The  wine  used  at  Delhi  in 
the  time  of  Aurung  Zebe,  was  imported  from  Persia  by  land, 
or  by  sea,  at  Surat.  The  wine  of  the  Canaries  was  brought 
to  the  same  port,  and  both  sent  overland  to  the  imperial  ciiy, 
where  a  bottle  cost  in  those  days  three  crowns,  though  no 
more  than  three  pints  in  measure. 
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A  king  of  Oude  very  recently  showed  a  fondness  for  wine, 
and  yet  was  anxious,  like  a  right  son  of  his  Church,  to  maintain 
the  “appearance”  of  being  a  good  and  true  believer,  knowing 
that  this  was  all  about  which  he  need  trouble  himself.  He 
found  great  difficulty  for  some  time  in  gratifying  his  anti- 
Mahomedan  desire  and  preserving  his  reputation  for  holi¬ 
ness.  At  length  he  consulted  a  pious  and  learned  mufti,  who 
had  a  regard  for  monarchical  favour  as  strong  as  the  odour 
of  sanctity  with  which  he  gratified  the  nas^  organs  of  the 
faithful.  The  mufti  understood  the  case  in  all  its  bearings, 
as  a  son  of  the  Church  anywhere  would  not  fail  to  do ;  but  what 
puzzled  him  was,  how  to  advise  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  At 
length,  the  king,  knowing  that  he  could  trust  his  hookah-bur- 
dar,  who  was  an  old  attached  servant,  proposed  that  the  wine 
should  be  placed  in  lieu  of  the  water  m  his  hookah  bottom. 
“  Excellent,”  said  the  mufti ;  “  that  can  bring  no  scandal  on 
our  faith.”  He  took  his  leave  of  the  king,  and  the  next  day 
returned  to  ask  a  favour,  which,  as  he  was  in  the  secret  of  the 
hookah,  the  king  could  not  do  otherwise  than  grant.  In  the 
mean  while  the  king  enjoyed  his  wine  in  security,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  prophet’s  disciples. 
Hor  did  he  ever  miss  the  heart-cheering  beverage  whenever 
inclination  pointed  to  it. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  wine, 
though  they  prefer  the  produce  of  the  still  from  animal  flesh, 
as  in  their  spirit  distilled  from  lambs’  flesh,  said  to  be  very 
potent  and  disagreeable.  They  have  a  rice  wine  called  Sam 
Zou.  The  Chinese  say,  that  under  the  Emperor  Tu,  or  Ta-yu, 
twenty-two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  wine  was  invented 
by  an  agriculturist  named  I-tye.  The  government  of  that 
time,  however,  laid  what  are  now  called  heavy  prohibitoiy 
duties  upon  it,  not  with  the  mercenary  and  ignoble  motive  of 
modem  rulers,  to  fill  their  pockets,  but  lest  the  people  should 
grow  efieminate  from  the  use  of  so  delicious  a  beverage. 
This  philanthropic  kind  of  legislation  was  vain.  Those  who 
had  tasted  could  not  refrain  from  tasting  again,  and  indulgmg 
to  excess ;  so  that  a  sort  of  northern  Tzar,  named  Kya,  about 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  filled  a  lake  with  it  in 
one  of  his  freaks  of  autocratism,  and  made  three  thousand  of 
his  subjects  jump  into  it.  Hrape  wine  was  always  esteemed 
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there  the  “wine  of  honour.”  Yet  mandates  have  been 
issued  at  various  periods  for  rooting  up  the  vines,  until  the 
grape  was  almost  forgotten,  drape  wine  is  spoken  of  in 
annals  of  China  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  E.ice  and 
palm  wine  are  made  in  large  quantities.  The  Chinese,  it  is 
certain,  will  buy  European  wines,  particularly  sherry,  for  it  is 
often  imported  in  British  vessels,  and  sells  well.  The  grape 
is  also  grown  at  Siam,  but  only  for  raisins  to  distil  into 
brandy. 

The  islands  in  the  East  many  of  them  produce  the  grape, 
but  it  is  too  luscious  for  making  wine.  Near  Batavia,  in 
Java,  the  vines  bear  ripe  fruit  three  times  in  the  year. 

The  vine  has  been  introduced  into  New  South  Wales,  in  all 
its  varieties.  Wine,  said  to  be  of  a  very  tolerable  quality, 
has  been  made  there  in  small  quantities.  The  climate  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  vine,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  in 
a  few  years  a  product  of  value  may  be  supplied  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  if  not  for  exportation.  Of  the  quality  of  the  wine 
whi(m  had  been  made  in  Sidney,  there  is  yet  no  means  of 
judging.  Mr.  Busby,  who  wrote  an  account  of  a  tour  which 
he  made  in  Europe,  for  collecting  choice  varieties  of  the  vine 
to  introduce  into  that  colony — a  business  which  he  seems  to 
have  followed  out  with  great  diligence  and  a  patriotic  spirit 
highly  to  his  credit, — proves  that  durability,  without  brandy¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  New  South  Wales  produce, 
for  he  brought  it  to  Europe  and  took  it  back  to  Australia, 
perfectly  sound  on  his  arrival:  another  proof  of  the  idle 
notion  that  all  wines  must  be  brandied  to  bear  a  voyage,  no 
matter  how  short.  It  is  only  to  be  feared  that  the  soils 
chosen  for  the  vine  in  our  colonies  may  be  selected  too  often 
from  those  which  carry  the  rich  decay  of  vegetable  refuse,  in 
place  of  sand  or  calcarious  strata.  Good  dry  wine  is  the 
product  to  be  desired.  The  heat  of  our  Australian  territory 
will  ripen  in  many  places,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  musca¬ 
dine  grape  for  sweet  wines  and  raisins.  The  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  getting  a  good  sound  palatable  dry  wine.  The 
idea  of  a  beneficial  product  from  a  rich  arable  soil  it  is 
difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not 
been  witnesses  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Australian  wines,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  have  been  made 
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SO  cniccessfuUy  as  to  sell  in  the  market  at  Calcutta  for  thirty- 
two  shillings  per  dozen. 

In  1849  the  number  of  acres  of  vines  was  1127,  producing 
101,063  gallons  of  wine,  and  1781  of  brandy.  A  first  con¬ 
signment  reached  London  in  1851,  amounting  to  255  dozen, 
described  as  ‘‘Australian  Wine,”  and  “ Austn^n  Bed  Her¬ 
mitage.” 


[Sjmbula  wf  tlie  Vine,] 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

WINES  OF  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA, 


KW  AFsicA^  wt«Ks  3?f>nrm  of  the  cate— wetks  of  ’nie  cat^e  or  oood 

HOPE — IMrOETATlONS  FROH  SOUTH  AFRICA  tHTO  CHEAT 

TIVATIUSf  OF  THE  VINE  m  AltEUICA, 

The  continent  of  Africa  no  longer  boasts  through  Eg^pt  of 
its  famed  Mareotic  wine  ■  the  vines  once  &o  famed  are  now 
cultivated  prmcipallj  for  their  shade,  and  the  fruit  neglected, 
or  dried  for  making  raisins.  It  does  not  appear  that  wine  ia 
made  on  either  side  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  Africa,  tliough 
Ethiopia  yields  very  good  grapes.  On  the  northern  coasts, 
at  Morocco,  wine  is  manufactured  by  Jews,  and  in  Tetuan  it 
is  made  nearly  equal  to  the  Spanish  wine  of  Xerea.  In  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Algerine  territories  vines  have  been  grown, 
and  good  red  vrinc  made  by  persons  not  Mahomedan^  The 
visits  of  the  locusts,  however,  have  been  found  very  deetnio- 
tive  to  the  vines.  The  Mahoraedan  religion  is  an  obstado 
to  this  species  of  cultivation,  which  must  he  in  the  handa  of 
individuads  of  a  difFcrent  faith,  though  in  secret  the  faithful 
quaff  the  produce  with  great  relish.  The  heat  and  aridity  in 
some  countries,  and  the  excessive  richness  of  the  soil  in 
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others,  are  equally  prejudicial  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
Deserts  of  burning  sand,  and  a  population  completely  savage, 
occupy  the  middle  portion  of  tms  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  it 
is  omy  at  European  settlements  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
that  civilisation  has  introduced  one  of  its  greatest  luxuries  on 
any  tolerable  scale  of  extent  or  success. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  some  of  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town  itself,  where  the  beauty  of  the 
climate  and  equality  of  the  temperature  are  particularly 
favourable  to  vine  cultivation.  The  proper  choice  of  a  site 
for  a  vineyard  was  seldom  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Dutch,  who  first  planted  vines,  under  the  governorship  of 
Von  Biebeck,  in  1650.  At  least,  so  the  Dutch  say,  but  on 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Dutch  settled  a 
colony  of  emigrant  French,  at  Eranschehoek,  a  secluded 
valley,  and  the  residents  at  the  Cape  give  them  the  merit  of 
the  introduction.  Their  descendants  are  still  the  principal 
vine  growers.  There  are  many  places  where  the  soil  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  favourable,  but  these  are  neglected  for  situations 
which  have  been  chosen  from  local  convenience,  the  caprice, 
or  mistaken  policy  of  the  planters.  The  fertility  of  some  of 
the  land  near  the  first  settlements  was  very  great,  and  on 
that  account  the  less  applicable  to  vine  culture,  yet  vine¬ 
yards  were  planted  in  such  places  very  early  after  the  Dutch 
began  to  bring  in  the  land.  It  is  not  far  from  Cape  Town, 
or  about  half  way  between  the  Cape  and  Saldanha  Bay,  so 
well  known  to  seamen,  that  the  Constantia,  both  red  and 
white,  celebrated  among  the  first  class  of  sweet  wines,  is 
grown.  Of  the  two,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  red, 
though  both  are  luscious,  and  the  white  is  remarkably  full  in 
the  mouth.  Both  are  what  the  French  call  vins  de  liqueur^ 
and  are  drunk  as  such.  The  vineyard  is  very  small,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  belonging  to  different  proprietors, 
called  the  Higher  and  Lower  Constantia,  separated  only  by 
a  hedge,  and  having  an  eastern  exposure.  It  was  named 
from  the  farm  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  farm  from  the  wife 
of  the  Dutch  governor,  Vander  Stel,  who  formed  it.  The 
wine  of  both  vineyards  is  nearly  alike  in  quality,  though  the 
Cape  connoisseurs  pretend  that  there  is  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference.  Formerly,  when  the  Cape  belonged  to  the  Dutch, 
their  East  India  Company  always  took  off  a  third  part  at  a 
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fixed  price.  Threescore  years  ago  the  wine  sold  for  between  I  p 
two  and  three  shillings  per  bottle  on  the  spot.  It  lies  ahonl  I  ti 
eight  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  the  produce  both  <rf  I  g| 
the  red  and  white  does  not  exceed  eighty  or  ninety  pipes  I  ti 
annually,  though  some  have  calculated  it  at  twelve  thous^  ^ 
gallons.  The  soil  of  the  Constantia  vineyard  is  a  saadf  t 
gravel,  lying  upon  a  gentle  slope.  The  vines  are  of  the  e 
Spanish  muscadine  species,  and  cultivated  without  props;  ] 
wnen  pruned,  only  a  small  number  of  buds  is  left  for  bearing,  t 
The  wine  is  pressed  after  the  grape  is  freed  of  the  stones  and  } 
every  extraneous  substance.  The  casks  are  deposited  in  a  t 
cellar,  where  the  air  has  a  free  circulation,  upon  a  level  w&  J  t 
the  ground.  The  price  of  Constantia  varies  from  a  hundred  ( 
to  a  hundred  and  forty  dollars  the  half  aum  of  nineteen  '  ( 
gallons.  The  other  wines  run  from  twelve  dollars  as  high  as  ; 
seventy-six.  . 

Stellenbosh,  so  called  from  the  Dutch  governor  Stel,  and  ] 
the  bushes  which  covered  it,  is  a  second  wine  district,  norli  , 
of  False  Bay,  by  the  Stellenbosh  river.  Stel  seized  upon 
large  portions  of  territory  for  himself  with  more  than  Dutch  j 
cupidity,  and  drew  a  great  profit  from  the  vineyards  and  com*  i 
fields  in  that  part  of  the  colony.  He  constructed  a  reservoir  j  i 
in  the  mountains  to  water  his  farms  and  vineyards,  which  he  , 
conveyed  in  a  channel  by  his  wine  cellars  to  a  mill  where  he 
ground  his  corn.  The  valleys  are  described  as  being  very 
fertile  in  com  and  vineyards.  Drakenstein,  another  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  north-east  of  Stellenbosh,  was  settled  by  French 
refugees  in  1675 .  In  Simon’ s  Y alley,  one  Y on  Blesius  planted 
vineyards,  and,  as  weU  as  Stel,  seems  to  have  turned  the  ^ 
country  into  a  source  of  private  profit,  until  an  ordinance 
from  Holland  in  1707  forbade  the  civil  officers  of  the  colonies 
to, traffic  for  their  own  advantage  in  wine,  corn,  or  cattle. 

It  appears  that  wherever  land  was  proper  for  the  growth  of 
com,  vineyards  were  introduced,  and  to  this  conduct  the  bad 
quality  of  most  of  the  Cape  wines  may  be  ascribed.  There 
was  no  care  discovered  in  the  choice  of  the  site  or  soil.  The 
beauty  of  the  vineyards  at  the  Cape  seems  to  argue  against 
their  existing  site  and  mode  of  culture.  Two  vineyards  in 
1722,  near  Cape  Town,  were  described  as  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  one  fourteen  hundred  paces  long  by  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  with  a  rividet  through  the  midst.  The  Dutch 
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placed  Mgli  duties  upon  the  wine  sold  at  the  Cape  to  strangers 
touching  there  during  the  infancy  of  the  colony.  Dampier 
speaks  of  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  the  wine  in  his 
time;  but  he  probably  alluded  to  the  Constantia.  In  no 
wine  country  is  there  room  for  greater  improvement,  nor  is 
there  any  in  which  care  and  science,  properly  directed,  would 
earlier  exhibit  their  effects.  No  method  recommended  by 
European  science  or  experience  prevails.  The  improver  would 
have  to  encounter  very  considerable  obstacles.  That  it  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  colony, 
there  is  no  doubt.  Things  are  undoubtedly  better  now  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago ;  but  amendment  is  very  slow.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  character  is  proverbial.  Old  habits 
can  with  difficulty  be  overcome  in  a  long  series  of  years. 
The  boors  are  a  very  ignorant,  dogged  race  of  people,  and  not 
at  all  of  speculative  nabits,  but  content  to  do,  in  the  same 
mode,  what  their  fathers  did  before  them,  and  no  more, 
contented  with  “  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.*^ 

Except  a  soil  consisting  of  volcanic  remains,  there  are 
traces  of  every  other  species  of  land  congenial  to  vine  cul¬ 
ture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  were  vineyards  planted  on 
the  sites  better  adapted  to  their  growth,  and  the  grapes 
selected  with  due  care,  a  vast  deal  of  good  wine  might  be 
sent  from  the  Cape  into  Great  Britain.  The  quantity  of 
produce  is  now  the  only  object  k^t  in  view  by  the  farmer. 
The  vines  are  not  always  propped  for  the  common  wines.  It 
is  observed  already,  that  they  never  are  propped  for  the  Con¬ 
stantia  wine,  but  left  too  frequently  to  grow  like  currant- 
bushes  in  England,  and  even  to  rest  upon  the  ground.  From 
this  custom,  perhaps,  arises  one  cause  of  the  earthy  taste  of 
the  wine.  The  customary  mode  of  doing  everything  as  it  has 
been  done  before,  together  with  an  inveterate  adherence  to 
precedent,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  effect  the  least  ameliora¬ 
tion.  The  Dutch  farmer  presses  his  grapes  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  wiU  ensure  quantity  of  product.  Careless¬ 
ness  in  training  and  dressing  the  vines  also  equally  contributes 
to  perpetuate  the  bad  nature  and  bad  character  of  the  wine, 
ill  a  country  where  nature  is  free  from  any  share  of  the 
blame. 

The  ^ine  grown  at  the  Cape  is  both  red  and  white,  and 
the  larger  part  is  dry.  They  have,  besides  the  red  Constantia, 
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a  red  wine  called  Bota,  and  Tarious  wines  grown  at  Stellenbofih,  ^ 
Dragenstein,  and  Perle.  The  real  Cape  Madeira  is  a  boiled  ^ 
and  mixed  wine,  and  used  to  be  sent  to  Holland^  India,  and  ^ 
America.  The  farmers  sell  their  new  wine  to  merchants  at  . 
Cape  Town  for  thirty-six  dollars  the  leaguer  of  fifty  gallons,  ' 
which  the  latter  retail  at  an  advanced  price,  adding  execnAle 
native  brandy.  They  also  ship  it  off  to  the  quickest  maiket,  ® 
rarely  having  capital  to  retain  it  in  their  own  hands  until  it  ^ 
is  properly  matured  by  age.  The  greater  part  of  the  wine 
produced  goes  by  the  general  name  of  Stein  wine,  some  of  3 
which,  when  carefully  prepared,  and  after  due  keeping,  is  | 
really  excellent  when  about  seven  years  old.  The  absurdity 
of  government  interference  exists  at  the  Cape ;  tasten,  I 
inspectors,  and  what  not,  get  a  living  upon  the  wine  owners,  ! 
mere  tools  of  the  government,  for  which  the  people  are  taxed.  ’ 
The  wine  is  not  permitted  by  these  agents  to  leave  the 
grower’s  hands  under  six  months  or  longer  at  their  caprice.  ] 
A  duty,  equal  in  some  cases  to  one-half  the  price  of  the  wine, 
is  laid  upon  that  which  enters  Cape  Town  for  consnmpticm.  j 
The  entire  product  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Cape  is  calculated 
at  fourteen  thousand  leaguers,  of  which  the  colony  consumes  ' 
six  thousand ;  two  are  sent  to  St.  Helena,  and  the  rest  ex-  | 
ported,  a  large  part  to  this  country.  !Prom  the  parliamentary 
papers  in  1817,  the  total  quantity  was  then  estimated  at  about 
twenty-one  thousand  pipes  and  upwards. 

The  importation  was  as  follows,  in  tuns,  from  1816  to 


1820: 

1816  .  1,631  2  21 

1817  4,218  0  29 

1818  .  3,648  0  15 

1819  1,648  3  19 

1820  .  1,925  0  60 


Of  which  were  exported  again  ....  1,923  1  17 


Total  consumed  in  Great  Britain  in  five  years  •  11,148  2  1 


(See  also  Appendix,  No.  XVI.) 

A  large  proportion  of  Cape  wine  is  used  in  England  to 
deteriorate  the  growths  of  other  countries,  by  making  what 
are  called  cheap  wines.  In  the  six  years  ending  with  1849, 
the  quantity  decreased  from  349,257  imperial  gallons  in  1844, 
to  241,845  in  1849,  as  returned  to  January  5, 1850.  It  is 
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singular  that  British  example  has  been  unable  to  make  an 
impression  upon  Dutch  doggedness  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  that  efforts,  if  uo^e,  have  been  directed  as  igno¬ 
rantly  as  that  of  the  older  Dutch,  with  an  utter  disregard 
to  later  precedent.  Yet  tolerable  wine  is  to  be  drunk  at 
the  Gape  itself,  from  its  own  vineyards.  Bed  Cape  drunk 
of  a  proper  age  in  the  country  is  a  sound,  good  wine.  Who 
would  believe  this,  from  the  specimens  tasted  in  England  ? 

The  merchants  at  the  Gape  are  more  careful  of  their  cellars 
and  appurtenances  than  of  the  wine  they  export  from  them. 
In  these  they  deposit  the  produce  of  their  purchases  from 
the  farmer  in  large  tuns,  made  of  a  hard  dark  wood,  holding 
six  or  seven  hundred  gallons  each.  The  bimgs  are  kept 
locked  down  by  brass  plates  well  scoured,  and  only  opened 
in  presence  of  the  owner. 

The  grapes  were  first  brought  to  the  Cape  from  the  banks 
of  the  Bhine.  The  muscadme  grape,  as  before  stated,  is 
found  there,  as  well  as  other  European  species.  The  fruit  is 
rich,  full,  and  fine,  and  has  none  of  the  earthy  taste  found  in 
the  wine.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  this  taste  is 
further  aided  by  the  stalks  and  stems,  for  the  grapes  are 
neij|her  picked  nor  sorted,  ripe  from  unripe,  except  for  the 
Constantia,  and  what  earth  may  cling  to  them  all  go  into  the 
vat  together,  the  whole  management  beiug  generally  en¬ 
trusted  to  emancipated  slaves.  The  casks,  too,  are  ill^repared 
for  the  wine.  The  vintage  laboxm  takes  place  in  Pebmary 
and  March.  The  process  of  fermentation  is  ill-conducted  ; 
even  the  operations  preceding  the  vintage  are  rude,  and 
managed  as  coarsely  as  cider-making  in  Devonshire.  The 
grossest  manure  is  applied  to  the  vines.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  wonderful  that  Gape  wines  have  become  depreciated  in 
public  opinion.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  the 
mother  country  possesses  no  colony  where  a  more  congenial 
soil  exists,  or  where  better  wines  might  be  grown.  The 
reduced  duties,  and  extent  of  the  home  population,  would 
secure  a  consumption  for  a  superior  wine,  which  would  render 
the  Cape  in  return  pecuniary  advantages  that  could  not  fad 
to  be  felt  by  the  colonists.  It  is  wonderful  that  English 
speculation,  securing  a  few  Erench  cultivators,  has  not  made 
new  attempts  to  raise  the  character  of  these  wines,  of  which 
even  the  worst  find  a  market.  The  return  would  not  be  slow. 
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the  capital  be  secure,  and  a  little  patience  recover  tlie  \ 
market  for  any  distinct  well-characterised  wine  which  might  p 
be  grown.  There  is,  however,  another  obstacle  to  be  over*  i] 
come  in  the  ill-managed  Esc^  regulations  of  some  of  oor  \  (| 
colonies,  and  the  arbitrary  enactments  of  military  governors  v 
ignorant  of  everything  but  regimental  duty,  whose  will  is  too  e 
often  the  sole  law  by  which  everything  in  them  is  regulated.  [ 
Until  this  system  is  abolished,  and  the  colonists  become  self 

fovemed  in  all  things  of  which  they  have  the  true  compre*  j 
ension,  little  emendation  is  to  be  expected. 

In  America,  wine  is  made  in  many  places,  both  in  the  north  \ 
and  south  continent.  The  wild  vines  on  the  Ohio  attain  aa  t 
immense  growth,  and  wine  has  been  frequently  made  from  the  j 
^apes  they  produce.  Some  species  of  wild  vine  are  of  pro*  '  g 
digious  size,  their  trunks  being  from  seven  to  ten  inches  in  ^ 
diameter,  and  their  branches  hanging  down  sixty  or  seventy  ] 
feet  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  Certain  Swiss  settlers,  j 
in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  have  cultivated  the  vidc  ^ 
with  considerable  advantage.  The  crop  in  1811  was  as  much 
as  twenty-seven  hundred  gallons,  though  the  vineyard  was  \ 
only  planted  in  1805.  The  wine  was  said  to  resemble  Bon^  t 
deaux  in  quality.  Vines  from  Madeira  and  the  Cape  of  Qood  j  ^ 
Hope  are  found  to  succeed  well  in  the  soil  here.  Wine  was  ] ), 
known  to  be  made  twenty  years  ago  from  the  native  grape  of 
America,  to  the  value  of  six  thousand  dollars.  Of  these,  and  ^ 
the  wdnes  grown  near  Philadelphia,  the  author  has  no  means  t 
of  ascertaining  the  quality.  In  several  parts  of  Mexico  good  i 
wines  of  the  second  class  have  been  produced,  as  at  Passo  del  j 
Norte.  Those  of  Paras,  in  New  Biscay,  equal  them.  Wines  ^  ( 
are  also  made  at  St.  Louis  de  la  Paz  and  Zalaya,  of  tolerable  ] 
quality.  Lower  California  has  some  vineyards,  which  give  an 
agreeable  red  wine.  A  vineyard  established  on  the  Kentucky  , 
Biver,  in  1798,  did  not  meet  with  success,  probably  from  the 
rich  state  of  a  primeval  soil,  owing  to  the  excess  of  vegetable 
decomposition.  The  banks  of  American  rivers  must  for  the 
most  part  be  uncongenial  sites  for  the  vine,  as  they  flow  . 
generally  through  a  very  fertile  and  level  country. 

Wine  was  long  ago  made  in  Louisiana,  and  in  the  Prench 
colonies  of  America.  In  Florida  a  considerable  quantity  was 
produced  from  a  native  grape,  resembling  that  of  Orleans,  as 
far  back  as  1664,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  John 
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Hawkins.  Twenty  hogsheads  were  made  in  one  year  at  a 
particular  spot,  and  it  was  well  tasted,  but  the  colony  got 
into  a  dispute  with  the  Indians,  and  was  ruined  in  conse¬ 
quence,  together  with  the  maniifacture.  Laudonniere  says, 
writing  his  voyage  to  Florida,  in  1562,  that  the  trees  were 
environed  about  with  vines  bearing  grapes,  so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  would  suffice  to  make  the  place  habitable. 

In  Mexico,  where  the  small  wild  grape  was  indigenous,  the 
Spaniards  had  introduced  that  of  Europe  as  early  as  1572. 

Master  Ealph  Lane,”  the  head  of  the  first  colony  esta¬ 
blished  in  Virginia,  wrote  to  England,  in  1585,  that  he  had 
found  in  that  country  “  grapes  of  suche  greatnesse,  yet  wilde, 
as  France,  Spaine,  nor  Italie  have  no  greater.”  This  perhaps 
savoured  a  little  of  exaggeration.  Thomas  Heriot,  who  com¬ 
piled  an  account  of  the  productions  of  Virginia  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  says  :  “  There  are  two  kinds  of  grapes  yielded  natu¬ 
rally,  one  small  and  sour,  of  the  size  of  those  in  England ;  the 
other  far  greater,  and  of  a  luscious  sweetness.” 

The  island  of  Cuba  has  an  abundance  of  wild  grapes,  which 
have  an  acrid  taste,  and  afford  a  light,  cool,  sharp  wine.  The 
trunks  of  the  vines  are  often  as  thick  as  a  man’s  body,  and 
with  their  branches  interwoven  extend  in  thick  woods  over 
leagues  of  surface. 

South  America  abounds  in  vineyards.  Wine  has  been 
made  in  Paraguay  long  ago :  it  was  forbidden  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  Brazils  during  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  there, 
lest  the  home-made  wine  should  suffer  detriment.  Vines  are 
grown  at  numerous  places  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Men¬ 
doza  ;  they  are  remarkably  productive,  and  bring  forth  fine 
fruit  wherever  the  owners  have  taken  the  necessary  trouble 
with  the  cultivation.  The  post-houses  on  the  road,  after  that 
of  Achiras,  surprise  the  traveller  with  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  fruitage  surrounding  them.  The  clusters  of  grapes  are 
remarkably  fine  and  rich,  and  are  intermingled  with  the  pear, 
apple,  and  peach,  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner,  all  in  great 
perfection.  A  very  good  second-class  wine  is  made  at  Men¬ 
doza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  an 
article  of  considerable  traffic  with  Buenos  Ayres,  a  tliousand 
miles  distant  across  the  Pampas.  They  are  transported  even 
during  the  summer  heats,  and  so  far  from  spoiling,  are  found 
to  improve  by  the  carriage.  The  quantity  thus  sent  is  con- 
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siderable.  The  wine  is  not  carried  in  the  o&re^  or  hogskmofl  t 
the  mother  country,  which  so  infects  the  otherwise  mM  r 
wines  there,  but  it  is  conveyed  in  small  barrels  alung  on  eaA  j  ( 
side  of  a  mule.  Sweet  wine,  resembling  Malaga,  is  made  it  V  i 
Mendoza,  to  which  end  they  suspend  the  grapes  for  some  a 
time  in  bunches  to  mature,  after  they  are  taken  from  ik  1 
vine.  On  approaching  Mendoza,  fields  of  clover  and  rin^  r 
yards  greet  the  eye  on  Doth  sides,  and  the  gardens  of  the  dh  o 
are  filled  with  some  of  the  best  muscadine  grapes  in  the  wodi  ^ 
both  for  size  and  fiavour.  The  vineyards  produce  black  and  ] 
white  grapes  alike ;  the  vines  are  not  suffered  to  grow  abofi  £ 
four  feet  mgh,  and  the  vineyards  are  irrigated.  Both  red  c 
and  white  wines  are  made,  the  latter  bearing  in  the  United  t 
States  the  price  of  Madeira.  The  wines  are  sent  in  '  [ 

for  barrel  staves:  a  plan  which  Old  Spain  had  never  die  ^ 
sagacity  to  imitate.  Brandy  is  also  distilled  from  then  i 
wines.  1 

Peru  affords  delicious  grains  of  various  kinds,  principil^ 
for  eating,  near  Lima.  No  wine  is  made  near  that  ciiy,  fios  c 
the  great  demand  for  the  fruit.  The  vines  grow  in  a  stonj  I 
aud  sandy  soil,  and  are  of  good  fiavour ;  that  called  the  Italian  £ 
is  remarkably  large  and  delicate.  The  vines  are  regulady  i  [ 
pruned  and  irrigated,  and  require  no  other  attention.  The  \  ( 
culture  bestowed  on  the  vines,  from  which  the  wine  imported  j 
into  Lima  is  made,  at  Ica,  Lucumba,  Pisco,  Nasca,  and  other 
places,  does  not  differ ;  the  vines  are  generally  trained  upon 
espaliers.  The  soils  there  are  stony,  sandy,  or  consist  en¬ 
tirely  of  smooth  fiints  and  pebbles ;  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  of  earth  anywhere  covers  them  even  in  the  part  devoted  ^ 
to  arable  pinposes.  The  land  m^,  therefore,  be  imagined 
veiy  congenial  to  vine  culture.  The  trenches  which  still 
irrigate  these  lands  are  the  work  of  the  unfortunate  Incas, 
which,  amid  all  their  blind  devastation,  the  Spaniard  had  the 
foresight  to  preserve.  The  olive  fiourishes  here  in  whole 
forests,  and  gives  finer  oil  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  wines  made  both  in  Peru  and  Chili  are  white,  red,  , 
and  dark  red.  Those  of  ChUi  are  thought  the  best,  the  [ 
muscadine  being  remarkably  good.  The  wine  of  Nasca  is  ) 
white,  and  least  in  request,  being  of  inferior  excellence; 
brandy  of  good  quality  was  once  distilled  there,  and  sold  I 
at  Lima.  The  wine  of  Pisco  sells  best,  and  is  highly  es- 
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teemed.  Callao  is  the  great  entrep6t  whence  the  wines  are 
re-exported  to  Guayaquil,  Panama,  and  Guamanga.  In 
Chili,  though  the  vines  produce  better  fruit  for  wine  than 
in  Peru,  purchasers  of  the  wines  to  a  remunerating  extent 
are  wanting,  and  much  of  the  vine  ground  lies  neglected. 
The  red  grape  is  most  cultivated,  and  is  remarkable  for  rich¬ 
ness  and  flavour.  The  muscadine  far  exceeds  that  of  Spain, 
as  well  in  the  fruit  as  the  wine  it  produces.  The  vines  are 
grown  on  espaliers.  The  Chili  wines  were  formerly  sent  to 
Xiima  in  considerable  quantities.  At  Cumana  they  were  sold 
as  low  as  fivepence  English  a  bottle.  The  white  wines  were 
celebrated  long  ago  in  all  South  America.  They  were  first 
made  of  two  species  of  grapes  which  bore  the  names  of  XJba, 
Torrentes,  and  Albilla.  The  red  wines  were  made  of  the  MoUar 
grape,  and  had  considerable  perfume.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  beauty  of  some  of  the  clusters  of  the  Chilian  grape.  A 
bunch  has  been  gathered  so  large  as  to  fill  a  basket  of  itself. 
The  trunks  of  some  of  the  pollard  vines  are  as  large  round  as 
a  man’s  body.  The  Spanish  traders  formerly  presented  the 
Caciques  of  Arauco  with  wine  when  they  wanted  to  traffic, 
and  by  that  means  always  obtained  leave.  In  1824  the 
Spaniards  forbade  traders  to  carry  more  wine  into  the  In¬ 
dian  territories  than  was  sufficient  to  treat  the  masters  of 
families  to  a  passing  cup,  because  the  inebriation  of  the 
Indians  was  followed  by  lamentable  excesses. 
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KEEPESG  WINES.  > 

WINE  COcrSTRlEa  KOT  GIVEN  TO  EBMIETV — ENOEUOUS  DT^TTES  EN  FAVORS 
OF  aPIBtT— 80  EXFEKarVE  AN  ABTIOLE  TO  BE  CABEFULLT  atr^PT^tHl 
FEESEBTATtON,  CBLULKING,  AN1>  XEEI^IoOWlNG  OF  WTNEfi, 

Ajdah  Smith,  in  Ms  Wealth  of  Kationg,”  h*  iv,,  c,  iii.,  sa^s: 

“  The  cheapnesa  of  Tvinc  seems  to  be  a  great  cauae,  not  of  ^ 
drunkenness  but  of  sobriety.  Tho  inhabitanta  of  the  irine 
countries  are  in  general  the  soberest  people  m  Europe ;  wit¬ 
ness  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  inhabltaiita  of  the  ^ 
eonthem  proTinces  of  France.'*  The  enormous  duties  kid 
upon  wine  above  spirit  (see  the  Appendix)  render  the  cheapest 
wine  on  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  the  duty  a  valuable 
commodity  ;  and  while  it  is  forced  to  he  a  luxinw,  which, 
were  it  less  so,  would  contribute  greatly  to  health  and  so-  * 
briety,  it  becomes  requisite  to  know  how  to  preserve  it  from 
injury  in  the  most  convenieut  way. 

The  modes  of  making  wine,  so  varied  in  detail  in  diffeitmt 
countries,  and  yet  in  the  general  operations  of  expression 
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and  fermentation  the  same  in  a]!^  furnish  much  matter  for 
reflection.  The  division  of  wines  into  three  grand  heads,  of 
dry,  sweet,  and  luscious,  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  method 
of  classing  them,  while  treating  of  their  qualities ;  but  the 
terms  of  dry  and  sweet  having  been  adopted  customarily,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  follow  the  general  rule,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicitjr,  as  the  subdivisions  ^rom.  these  two  heads  may  be 
made  to  include  the  thicker  and  more  luscious  under  the 
generic  term  of  “  sweet,”  as  well  as  the  more  meagre  in 
sugar,  under  that  of  “  dry”  wines. 

It  is  singular  that  good  wines  should  be  made  under  such 
multifarious  modes  of  treatment  as  are  shown  in  the  fore¬ 
going  part  of  this  work.  The  process  of  fermentation  is 
carru^  on  in  many  different  modes,  not  regulated  by  locality 
or  climate,  and  wme  of  excellent  quality  is  produced  under 
each.  It  seems  difficult  to  decide  which  mode  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  first  requisite  to  make  good  wine  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  quality  in  the  soil  in  which  the  fimit  is  grown,  more 
than  in  the  species  of  vine  itself.  Every  treatment  after  the 
vintage  is  secondary  to  this.  The  quality  in  the  soil  which 
operates  upon  the  plant,  so  genial  in  some  spots,  yet  scanty 
and  confined  in  limit,  is  in  its  precise  nature  unknown.  The 
general  character  of  the  soils  friendly  to  the  vine  is  already 
familiar  to  the  reader ;  but  the  nature  of  the  influence  pos¬ 
sessed  by  one  small  spot  in  the  same  vineyard  over  another, 
as  exhioited  in  the  productions  of  several  choice  varieties 
of  the  vine,  wiU,  perhaps,  for  ever  baffle  the  keenest  spirit  of 
inquiry. 

The  second  i^uisite  to  good  wine  is  the  species  of  plant, 
aided  by  a  judicious  mode  of  training  and  cultivation.  On 
the  whole  it  appears,  that,  to  refrain  from  attending  to  the 
soil  at  all,  is  better  than  to  overwork  it.  Three-fourths  of 
aU  vines  are  grown  on  hills,  and  wines  of  the  first  character 
are  made  from  those  that  flourish  among  stones  and  pieces 
of  rock,  with  little  attention,  more  than  occasionally  raking 
the  ground  between  them,  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Hermitage  was  first  grown  among  granitic  rocks  and  stones, 
broken  smaller  by  art,  and  little  or  no  dressing  was  used ;  on 
the  other  hand,  no  wine  of  tolerable  quality  is  grown  on  rich 
highly-dressed  land ;  this  may  be  taken  as  of  equal  truth  in 
the  north  and  south.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  quan- 
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tity  of  must,  afforded  in  different  situations  in  all  respects  I 
similar,  differs  much ;  and  that,  on  approaching  the  soulh,  I 
the  quantity  rather  diminishes,  as  if  with  the  increase  of  the  I 
saccharine  principle  of  the  grape.  Thus,  as  before  seen,  in  I 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  in  France,  the  quantity  of 
wine  per  hectare  is  never  under  60*64J  hectolitres.  Bi- 
amples  of  two  hundred  are  on  record ;  an  incredible  quanr 
tity.  Beckoning  the  hectare  at  two  acres  and  a  half,  and 
the  hectolitre  at  twenty-six  gallons,  this  amounts  to  ummds 
of  twenty-two  hundred  gallons  for  the  English  acre.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  produce  in  the  C6te  d’Or  only  averages 
22*81  each  hectare,  and  only  ten  or  twelve  for  the  richer  ? 
wines,  while  the  poor  wines  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  yield 
52*13|.  The  table  of  the  relative  products  of  the  French 
vineyards,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  is  curious,  and  will 
show  these  variations  in  quantity  more  fully.  The  species  of 
plant  which  is  a  favourite  in  one  district  is  discarded  in 
another.  In  making  the  drier  wines,  the  species  seem  more 
regulated  by  caprice  than  judgment ;  while,  for  the  luscious, 
the  rich  grapes  of  the  East  are  cultivated  in  preference,  from 
their  abounding  so  much  in  sugar. 

The  fermentation  is  carried  on  in  troughs,  vats,  or  casks,  '  * 
in  all  countries,  covered  or  open,  or  in  France  with  the  appa-  | 
ratus  of  Gervais,  to  which  dlusion  has  already  been  made. 
This  last  mode  is  recommended,  because  the  inventor  supposes 
it  retains  the  strength  and  aroma  of  the  wine ;  but  a  far  better 
method  is  adopted  in  tonneaux  aportes  (p.  162).  (See  also 
Appendix,  No.  II.)  It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  process 
should  be  as  quick  as  possible,  and  by  others  that  it  should  4 
be  slow,  each  pursuing  his  own  method.  As  fermentation  has 
been  already  touched  upon  generally,  the  mention  of  it  here 
is  rather  with  the  intention  of  recalling  the  various  modes  of 
accomplishing  it  in  different  places  than  to  describe  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Effervescing  wines  in  Champagne  are  cashed  soon  after 
the  fermentation  commences.  The  must  is  not  allowed  to  free 
itself  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  nor  to  remain  in  the  vat  but  a 
few  hours,  nor  is  it  racked  imtil  the  Christmas  after  the 
vintage.  In  the  Ardeche,  on  the  contrary,  the  wine  of  Argen-  ^ 
tiere,  designed  to  effervesce,  remains  in  the  vat  twenty-four 
hours,  the  must  is  racked  into  large  bottles,  and  decanted 
every  two  days,  until  there  is  no  appearance  of  fermentation, 
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and  then  bottled,  corked,  and  sealed.  The  efTervescing  wine 
of  Arbois,  once  so  celebrated,  is  made  by  suffering  the  must 
to  remain  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  the  vat, 
until  a  crust  of  the  lees  is  formed  as  thick  as  possible  before 
the  fermentation  begins.  The  moment  gas  bubbles  ascend 
it  is  racked,  left  until  a  second  crust  is  formed,  racked  again, 
and  the  double  operation  repeated  untH  the  must  is  limpid. 
It  is  then  cashed,  and,  until  the  fermentation  is  complete, 
kept  full.  When  the  fermentation  ceases,  the  cask  is  bunged. 
It  18  several  times  racked,  and  once  fined  before  the  following 
month,  when  it  is  bottled.  Here  are  three  modes  in  one 
country  of  making  mousseux  wine.  Nor  can  the  best  wine 
of  the  three  settle  the  question  which  mode  is  preferable,  as 
the  growth  may  cause  the  difference  in  the  goodness  of  the 
product.  Other  modes  might  be  cited,  but  the  preceding 
will  exhibit  to  the  reader,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  variety 
of  treatment  to  which  wines  are  subjected,  and  he  will  find 
others  himself,  if  he  wishes  to  follow  the  comparison  further. 

Neither  with  red  wines  is  there  any  uniform  treatment. 
The  fine  Burgundies  of  France  are  managed  in  the  simplest 
manner,  while  great  labour  is  bestowed  upon  wine  of  very  in¬ 
ferior  character.  Some  wines  are  left  but  a  few  hours  in  the 
vat,  as  in  the  C6te  d’Or;  others  remain,  as  in  the  Lyonnais, 
six  or  eight  days  or  more,  and  at  Narbonne  even  seventy. 
Nor  does  any  difference  of  product  prove  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  one  mode  of  treatment  and  another,  where  the  wines 
are  good.  This  being  the  case  with  every  class,  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  inferred,  that  much  less  of  the  peculiar  excellency  of 
wine  attaches  to  its  treatment  after  it  enters  the  vat  than  is 
generally  imagined.  When  the  must  has  been  judiciously 
placed  in  a  state  ready  for  fermentation,  after  due  care  had 
been  exercised,  the  simplicity  of  all  which  remains  to  be  done, 
and  very  frequently  the  opposite  methods  adopted  from 
caprice  or  custom,  to  make  it  ready  for  the  market,  tend  to 
substantiate  this  opinion,  not  to  excluding  improvement  in 
numerous  existing  cases  of  management. 

In  treating  of  the  cares  of  the  wine-maker,  allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  diseases  w  hich  the  contents  of  his  casks  may 
sustain  in  the  cellar  before  they  go  out  of  his  hands,  or  are 
transferred  to  the  market — in  fact,  while  they  are  yet  preparing 
for  that  purpose.  The  due  care  of  wine  in  the  hands  of  the 
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mercantile  purchaser,  or  in  the  custody  of  the  private  indi-  I 
vidual,  remains  to  be  noticed.  He  who  has  a  good  cellar  well  j 
filled,  cannot  too  soon  make  himself  acquainted  with  its  I 
management,  and  with  the  history  of  that  beverage  which,  ' » 
taken  in  due  moderation,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
p^ious  gifts  of  Heaven  to  the  temperate  and  rational  T¥i«n.  | 
He  shoidd  become  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of 
secondary  fermentation,  for  that  process  often  continues  in¬ 
sensibly  for  a  long  period  after  wine  is  in  the  bottle,  and  will 
afiect  it  accordingly  under  varying  circumstances  of  locality 
or  temperature.  ^ 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  ingredients  in  the  composi-  | 
tion  of  wine  has  already  been  given  in  the  second  chapter. 
Secondary,  or  “  insensible  fermentation,”  as  it  is  called, 
takes  pla^  in  the  cellar.  This  fermentation,  from  emosnre 
to  an  exciting  cause,  sometimes  becomes  acetous,  andf  spoils 
the  wine.  To  this  mischief  distinct  allusion  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  point  out  its  prevalence .  This  it  is  which,  if  neglected, 
most  commonly  brings  on  the  principle  of  decay  that  had 
until  then  been  resisted,  and  which  would  be  so  longer,  were 
the  due  balance  and  proportion  of  the  substances  in  the  wine  ■ 
correct  at  first,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  tartar  and  sugar 
perfect.  Durability  in  the  cellar  can  only  be  ensured  by  the 
change  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford 
the  necessary  resistance.  Where  the  sugar  is  great  in  quan¬ 
tity,  the  wine  is  less  liable  to  turn  acid  in  the  bottle,  if  the 
fermentation  in  the  vat  has  been  good.  Weak  wines,  in 
which  tartar  is  predominant  and  the  principle  of  preservation 
feeble,  are  often  lost  irrecoverably  before  the  owner  imagines 
it  possible.  It  is  against  this  degeneration  of  the  wine  that 
the  purchaser  or  consumer  has  more  particularly  to  guard,  as 
of  all  the  accidents  to  which  wines  are  liable  after  leaving  the 
grower’s  hands,  to  fall  into  the  acetous  fermentation  is  the 
most  common. 

The  description  of  a  wine  cellar  of  the  most  eligible  class 
has  already  been  given,  to  which  there  is  little  that  can  be 
added.  It  should,  if  possible,  face  the  north,  and  in  England 
consist  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  should  be  some  degrees 
warmer  than  the  other,  for  there  are  many  wines  which  do 
best  in  a  cellar  of  high  temperature.  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Canary,  Malaga,  Syracuse,  Alicant,  Cyprus,  and  some  others. 
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keep  better  in  warm  than  in  cold  cellars.  The  wine  of  Por¬ 
tugal  is  so  bardj,  that  even  the  cellars  under  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  will  little  injure  its  quality ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  other  kinds.  The  wines  of  Bourdeaux,  Champagne, 
and  the  Ehone,  should  be  kept  in  cellars  where  no  motion 
can  affect  them,  far  from  the  vibration,  or  rather  trembling, 
of  the  earth,  from  the  traffic  over  granite  pavements.  They 
should  be  as  far  removed  from  sewers  and  the  air  of  courts, 
where  trades  of  a  bad  odour  are  carried  on,  as  possible. 
These  in  wet  weather  do  not  fail  to  affect  the  wine,  and  give 
a  tendency  to  acetous  fermentation.  'No  vinegar  must  be 
kept  in  a  wine  cellar,  and  the  temperature  ought  to  be  un¬ 
changed  throughout  the  year. 

The  fermentation  of  wine  in  close  cellars  is  very  apt  to 
affect  the  atmosphere  around  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
this  is  an  additional  reason  why  they  should  be  well  aired. 
The  vapours  which  are  found  in  similar  cases  produce  some¬ 
times  distressing  effects  upon  those  who  encounter  them. 
Intoxication,  vertigo,  vomiting,  deadness  of  the  limbs,  and 
sleepiness,  are  frequently  experienced,  but  these  disappear 
upon  returning  into  the  fresn  air,  and  taking  repose,  after 
swallowing  an  infusion  of  coffee,  or  acidulated  water.  There 
have  been  instances,  however,  in  which  dangerous  paralysis 
has  occurred  from  too  long  exposure  to  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  even  death  has  ensued.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  always 
before  entering  a  closed  cellar  some  time  shut  up,  and  where 
the  wine  is  thought  to  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  to  halt  a 
moment,  when  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  gas  will  be  perceived. 
A  lighted  candle  is  a  good  test,  by  the  diminution  or  extinc¬ 
tion  of  its  flame.  Upon  flrst  perceiving  the  flame  to  diminish 
in  intensity,  and  burn  fainter,  it  is  a  sufficient  warning  to 
retreat,  until  the  cellar  is  purified. 

The  quantity  of  the  wine  in  a  cellar  must  be  regulated  by 
the  rate  of  consumption  in  each  class,  so  that  too  large  a 
stock  may  not  be  kept  of  such  as  is  least  durable.  This,  in 
a  large  establishment,  where  a  curiosity  in  wines  is  indulged, 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  details,  however,  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  volume.  They  are  easily 
regulated  by  attending  to  the  history  of  each  particular  wine, 
and  the  length  of  time  since  the  vintage  in  which  they  were 
made. 
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Artificial  heat  may  be  introduced  into  cellars  which  hold  *  ^ 
the  wines  of  the  Soutn,  in  very  cold  weather,  with  considerable 
advantage.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  chafing-dish. 
The  cellar  should  be  kept  clean,  and  swept  as  often  as  con¬ 
venient.  In  this  climate  a  cellar  should  have  an  ante-room, 
and  be  entered  through  two  doors,  closing  one  before  the 
other  is  opened,  and  keeping,  by  artificial  means,  if  natural 
ones  will  not  do,  the  same  temperature  throughout  the  ^ 
winter  and  summer,  judging  by  a  thermometer. 

The  choice  of  wine  is  a  very  difficult  task,  especi^y  for 
the  uninitiated.  The  difficulty  is  twofold :  in  the  first  place, 
no  two  persons  have  the  same  ideas  of  the  flavour  of  any  > 
particular  wine ;  secondly,  the  wines  of  the  same  vineyard 
differ  in  different  years.  Age,  care  in  keeping,  or  accident, 
cause  a  change  in  the  flavour  of  the  same  class  of  wine,  pe^ 
ceptible  to  an  amateur,  though  little  noticed  by  strangers 
not  accustomed  to  the  variety.  A  purchaser  should  always, 
if  possible,  choose  for  himself  the  wine  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  his  palate.  There  is  much  of  pretension  in 
the  general  taste  for  wine ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
oftentimes  the  worst  judge  complains  first  of  the  quality  of 
the  wine  set  before  him.  At  one  moment,  the  example  of  a 
fashionable  person  will  make  a  wine  held  in  very  little  esti¬ 
mation  before,  and  perhaps  very  worthless  in  reality,  the  | 
prime  wine  of  the  table  for  a  season.  In  England,  it  is  this 
fashion,  or  accident,  and  not  the  true  regard  for  vinous  ex¬ 
cellence,  which  makes  the  demand  considerable  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  species. 

The  first  object  to  be  attained  in  choosing  wine,  next  to 
the  taste  meeting  the  approbation  of  the  purchaser,  is  its 
purity.  Whatever  be  the  country  from  whence  it  comes, 
whatever  the  class,  if  it  be  adulterated  with  anything  foreign 
to  its  own  growth,  it  ought  not  to  be  selected.  To  distin¬ 
guish  genuine  wine  from  that  which  is  mixed  requires  great 
experience,  when  the  species  to  be  judged  is  of  a  second  or 
third-rate  class.  The  bouquet  may  be  imitated,  and  even 
the  taste,  unless  long  practice  has  habituated  the  purchaser 
to  a  nice  discrimination.  It  is  needful  to  know  whether 
new  wines  will  keep  or  change,  and  to  what  alterations  the 
flavour  wdll  be  liable.  Without  this  knowledge,  great  loss  . 
may  be  sustained  by  a  purchaser.  Wines  may  appear  good 
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and  bright  which  will  not  keep  a  year,  and  others,  that  at 
first  seem  by  no  means  deserving  of  preference,  may  prove 
in  the  end  excellent.  The  private  purchaser  has  no  resource 
then  but  in  the  dealer  oi  extensive  connexions  and  high 
character,  while  the  dealer  himself  must  acquire,  by  long 
experience  and  nice  observation,  the  requisite  qualification. 

The  taste  is  the  criterion  by  which  a  judgment  is  to  be 
formed ;  but  a  taste  in  wine,  which  can  be  depended  upon, 
is  a  rare  gifb.  The  particular  impression  on  the  sense  is  so 
liable  to  alteration  by  the  state  of  the  bodily  health,  or  by 
the  last  substance  taken  into  the  mouth,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  depend  upon.  Sweet  or  spiced  food  taken  a  good  while 
before  will  ^ect  the  judgment.  Many  recommend  cheese, 
but  after  that  all  wines  have  an  agreeable  relish,  while  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  strong  wines  or  spirits  lose 
entirely  that  nicety  of  taste  so  requisite  in  judging  of  the 
superior  product  of  the  purest  growths.  A  habit  of  tasting 
the  superior  wines  "will  alone  give  the  healthful  palate  the 
power  of  discriminating  minuter  difierences  in  the  aroma, 
bouquet,  and  sh)e  of  the  choicer  kinds.  Such  a  palate  judges 
by  comparison  of  what  ought  to  be  found  in  the  best  growths, 
and  the  opinion  is  formed  by  an  effort  of  memory  upon  pre¬ 
vious  sensation.  Good  wine  is  most  frequently  found  among 
capitalists,  who  can  afford  to  buy  up  large  quantities  in 
favourable  years,  the  cheapest  mode  of  purchase,  who  can 
bottle  as  it  may  be  deemed  most  fitting  for  the  contents  of 
their  cellars,  and  who  have  a  reputation  to  lose.  The  pea¬ 
sants*  wines  on  favoured  spots,  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  do  not  bring  a  good  price,  because  the  owners 
have  not  capital  enough  to  make  them  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner,  or  keep  them  in  stock  until  it  is  most  eligible  to  offer 
them  in  the  market.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the 
merchant. 

The  higher  classes  of  wine  are  transported  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  with  great  care.  The  best  season  for  removing  the 
more  delicate  wines  of  France,  and,  indeed,  wines  of  every 
kind,  is  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  tempe¬ 
rate.  Cold  or  hot  weather  is  equally  prejudicial  to  the  car¬ 
riage  of  most  wines.  K  transported  in  wood,  they  must  be 
racked  before  they  are  removed ;  if  in  bottle,  they  should 
be  decanted.  Due  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against 
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the  firauds  of  carriers  on  the  continent,  by  nmnin^  idsisia 
on  the  heads  of  the  casks,  and  coyering  them  entir^  'wift 
hoops.  The  transport  in  cases,  of  the  high  bottled  wines,  is 
most  generally  adopted.  These  cases  are  strongly  put  to^ 
ther,  and  carefully  packed,  each  bottle  being  bedded  in  straw, 
after  having  been  previously  wrapped  in  cartridge  paper. 
With  Champagne  the  case  is  also  lined  throughout,  to  guard 
as  much  as  possible  against  atmospherical  influence.  Obain- 
pagne  wine  sent  to  America  is  embedded  in  salt,  so  that  it  is 
kept  always  cool.  In  this  mode,  bedded  in  salt  and  straw  in 
very  tight  and  strong  cases.  Burgundy  has  been  successful]^ 
transported  to  India.  The  wine  should  be  left  in  the  cases 
imtil  the  moment  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Wine  of  strength,  intended  to  mellow  in  the  wood,  should 
be  put  into  the  largest  casks  which  can  be  convenient^ 
obtained,  for  most  wines  mellow  best  in  a  large  bo^.  Thej 
should  be  ftequently  examined,  and  if  the  cellar  be  moist, 
placed  upon  elevated  tressels,  touching  no  part  of  the  wralls. 
If  the  cellar  be  too  humid,  new  apertmes  should  be  made,  or 
the  old  ones  enlarged.  In  such  cellars  the  barrel  staves  are 
apt  to  decay,  and  let  out  the  wine.  Old  cellars  are  better 
than  those  newly  built,  for  it  is  observed  that  in  the  last  the 
wine  does  not  keep  so  well.  The  loss  in  a  humid  cellar  by 
evaporation  is  much  smaller  than  in  one  which  is  dry.  Aque¬ 
ous,  and  no  doubt  some  spirituous  evaporation,  by  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  goes  on  while  the  wine  is  mellowing.  This  does 
not  amount  in  a  cask  holding  eighty  gallons  to  more  than  a 
glass  a  month  in  a  humid  cellar ;  but  in  a  dry  one,  though 
the  casks  are  preserved  better,  the  loss  is  frequently  as  much 
as  two  bottles  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  barrel  should  be  placed,  after  the  vintage,  as  observed 
in  chapter  the  second,  upon  square  pieces  of  timber,  and  these 
should  rest  upon  traverses  of  a  larger  size,  placed  upon  the 
floor  three  feet  asunder.  These  traverses  should  not  be  more 
than  five  inches  square,  nor  the  uppermost  pieces,  on  which 
the  barrels  rest,  be  more  than  three  or  four.  The  casks  must 
be  kept  steady  by  wedges,  and  they  must  be  so  far  forward 
from  the  wall  of  the  cellar  that  the  inner  ends  of  the  casks 
may  be  easily  examined  with  a  candle.  Casks  should  never 
be  placed  upon  each  other  when  it  can  be  avoided,  as  in  case 
of  accident,  or  for  ullage,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  lower  tier 
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cleared.  The  French  call  this  mode  of  placing  casks  engerher. 
When  cellar  room  is  scanty,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  dispense 
with  the  practice. 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  longer  the  wine  remains  in  the  wood 
the  better  it  gets,  the  uttermost  term  which  it  wiU  bear  in 
that  state  being  known.  Delicate  and  light  wines  should  be 
bottled  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  for  this  class  gains  little 
by  remaining  in  that  state.  Strong  bodied  wines,  on  the 
contrary,  should  remain  long  in  bottle,  in  which  state  they 
improve  best.  Bottling,  though  a  veiy  simple  operation,  re¬ 
quires  care  and  regularity  in  the  performance.  The  admis¬ 
sion  of  air  into  the  cask  during  the  process  of  bottling  is  in¬ 
evitable,  and,  if  the  operation  be  protracted,  the  wine,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  be  of  a  very  delicate  or  superior  kind,  is  certain  to 
be  injured.  The  best  plan  in  bottling  delicate  and  expensive 
wines,  which  will  enable  them  to  be  drawn  off  to  the  last  drop 
in  fuU  perfection,  without  hurrying,  or  even  to  be  drawn  oiF 
slowly  for  drinking,  is  that  adopted  on  the  continent.  A 
bottle  of  fine  olive  oil  is  poured  into  the  cask,  by  which  means 
acidity  or  mouldiness  is  efiectually  prevented.  It  must  be 
the  purest  that  can  be  procured.  For  a  year’s  duration  the 
wine  will  preserve  its  quality  perfect.  This  arises  from  the 
oil  covering  the  surface  of  the  wine  and  excluding  entirely 
all  contact  with  the  external  air. 

Bottles  should  be  selected  of  good  manufacture,  and  of 
equal  diameter  throughout,  or  they  wiU  be  liable  to  break:  in 
the  bin  when  piled  high.*  Twenty-four  hours  at  least  before 
they  are  filled,  the  bottles  should  be  cleansed  and  rinsed.  Shot 
should  never  be  used,  for  the  acid  of  the  wine  is  apt  to  act 
upon  such  as  are  left  jammed  in  the  hollow  of  the  bottom. 
Clean  gravel  is  better,  or  a  small  iron  chain,  the  links  minute, 
and  yet  as  loose  as  they  can  be  procured.  The  bottles  should 
then  be  reversed  to  drain  in  planlts,  having  holes  for  the  necks. 
Afterwards  they  should  be  rinsed  in  a  Httle  brandy,  if  the 

*  M.  CoUardeau  of  Paris  invented  a  machine  for  trying  the  strength  of  French 
bottles.  It  consists  of  a  forcing  nnmp,  with  a  regulator  and  manometre,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  pressure  exerted.  Bottles  for  Bur^ndy  or  Champagne  average  a  re¬ 
sistance  to  internal  pressure  outwards  equw  to  twelve  or  fifteen  atmospheres. 
The  weakest  parts  of  a  French  bottle  are  at  the  junction  of  the  neck,  or  at  the 
bend  in  the  bottom.  The  utmost  number  of  bottles  for  Champagne  that  all  the 
manufacturers  can  make,  for  the  next  year’s  bottling  upon  an  extraordinary  viut- 
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wine  to  be  bottled  is  weak  and  of  sinall  body,  letting  ihm  ^ 
drain  as  with  the  water,  but  not  until  quite  diy.  Very  fine  ^ 
wines  are  injured  by  the  brandy,  and  for  them  this  process  ^ 
must  not  be  used.  The  corks  must  be  sound,  '^eU  cut,  so  as  ^ 
to  press  equally  on  every  part  of  the  neck,  and  perfectly  new,  ! 
or  they  will  impart  a  bad  taste  to  the  wine.  They  must  be 
supple,  or  there  is  a  chance  of  their  breaking  the  bottles. 
Any  corks  with  blackness,  or  the  remains  of  the  bark  upon 
them,  must  be  rejected.  The  corks  should  be  driven  home 
with  a  wooden  mallet,  the  weight  of  which  is  regulated  best 
by  experience. 

Bottles  should  be  waxed,  or  rather  stopped  with  a  compo¬ 
sition.  It  is  the  custom  among  many  wine  merchants  memj 
to  seal  over  the  tops  of  the  corks.  This  is  not  enough ;  tbe 
glass  should  be  included,  to  prevent  any  air  passing  between  , 
that  and  the  cork.  In  France,  for  every  three  hundred  bottles 
two  pounds  eiglit  ounces  of  rosin  are  mixed  with  half  that 
quantity  of  Burgundy-pitch,»  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
yellow  wax,  adding  a  small  portion  of  red  mastic  ;  these  are 
melted  together,  and  taken  off  the  fire  when  the  froth  rises, 
then  stirred  and  placed  on  again  until  the  mass  is  well  com¬ 
bined.  In  some  places  tallow,  in  a  smaller  quantity,  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  wax,  for,  if  there  be  too  much,  the  substance 
will  not  harden  sufficiently ;  and  if  neither  wax  nor  tallow  are 
employed,  it  will  be  too  dry  and  brittle.  The  corks,  and  a  ' 
quarter  of  a  ninch  of  the  bottle-necks,  are  dipped  in  this  sub¬ 
stance  while  it  is  hot,  and  then  set  by  to  cool. 

When  the  bottles  are  corked  and  waxed  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  cork  be 
always  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  The  soil  on  which  the 
bottles  lie  should  be  first  beaten  very  firm.  Laths  may  be 
placed  between  each  tier  of  bottles,  and  a  bed  of  clean  sand 
should  lie  in  the  interstices  of  each  tier,  and  cover  the  bottles ; 
for  sand,  though  not  commonly  adopted,  has  great  advantages. 
Piles,  a  yard  in  height,  the  ends  of  the  piles  confined  by 
wooden  posts,  are  a  better  situation  than  when  the  bottles 
are  placed  touching  the  cellar  walls,  or  in  bins. 

The  rich  wines  de  liqueur,  such  as  Malaga,  Syracuse,  Ali- 
cant,  and  the  like,  may  be  placed  on  their  ends ;  but  the  dry 
wines  must  be  arranged  in  the  horizontal  position.  Upon  ^ 
the  lowest  tier  of  bottles  the  whole  pile  naturally  depends, 
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and  these  should  be  very  well  placed.  The  necks  of  this 
range  of  bottles  should  be  supported  either  by  laths,  or  by 
embedding  them  in  the  soil  of  the  cellar.  The  lowest  range 
of  bottles  should  be  about  fifteen  lines  asunder,  having  a  hit 
of  thin  cork  between.  By  this  means  the  upper  ranges  will 
be  certain  to  come  within  the  allotted  space,  as  there  may  be 
some  small  difference  in  the  size  of  a  bottle  or  two.  The 
laths  used  must  be  thicker  than  common,  if  the  pile  be  more 
than  from  three  to  five  feet  high.  The  preferable  mode  is  to 
have  vertical  supporters  placed  at  the  distance  allotted  for 
the  ends  of  the  piles,  by  which  means  they  may  be  reared  in 
the  middle  of  the  cellar,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  common  mode  against  the  walls,  when  room 
will  admit  of  it. 

The  wines  are  now  left  to  ameliorate,  according  to  their 
various  qualities,  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time.  Yet  thus 
excluded  fk)m  external  impressions,  as  it  might  be  imagined, 
they  are  subject  to  decomposition — whether  by  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  their  alcohol,  or  of  some  other  constituent  principle, 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Those  wines  in  which  the  sac¬ 
charine  principle  exists  in  abundance,  or  where  it  has  formed 
a  strong-bodied  wine,  are  much  less  liable  to  change  com¬ 
pared  with  the  more  delicate  classes,  unless  from  some  pre¬ 
vious  mismanagement.  That  in  bottles,  stopped  in  the  most 
careful  way,  in  fact  sealed  hermetically,  wine  is  still  subject 
to  the  action  of  external  causes,  though  some  of  them  are 
trifling  in  their  nature,  is  an  admitted  fact.  It  is  during  the 
secondary  fermentation,  and  the  consequent  deposition,  that 
wines  are  apt  to  become  acid  in  the  wood,  and  what  is  called 
the  insensible  fermentation  in  the  bottle  is  a  state  in  whicli 
it  has  the  same  tendency.  If  the  fermentation  be  once  per¬ 
fected,  and  the  tartarous  and  saccharine  principles  be  com¬ 
pletely  developed,  the  wine  being  supposed  to  possess  the 
just  balance,  it  will  be  proof  against  change  from  any  common 
cause  for  a  long  period  of  time,  as  may  be  supposed  the  case 
with  hock,  already  mentioned  in  another  chapter.  Where 
the  sugar  predominates,  alcohol  sufficient  is  produced  to 
ensure  durability ;  but  neither  of  these  contingencies,  it  is 
probable,  accompanies  the  cellaring  of  the  finer  and  more  de¬ 
licate  wines,  which  will  not  keep  at  most  more  than  twenty 
years.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  impurities  are  cleared  away  by 
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racking;  the  cause  of  the  evil  still  remains,  perhaps,  in  &  ^ 
ve^  delicacy  itself.  jq 

precipitation  of  wine  in  bottle  is  only  the  contmuanee 
of  that  which  began  in  the  vat,  and  keeping  this  in  mind,  tbe 
remedy  is  apparent.  All  wines  deposit  in  this  their  last  tl 
state  of  preservation,  from  the  coarse  crust  of  port  to  the  jj- 
depot  pierre  of  Champagne,  or  the  almost  invisible  sediment  ^ 
in  (Some  other  wines.  These  consist  of  tartar,  oolouiing  ^ 
matter,  and  in  white  wines  supertartrate  of  pot^h.  Some  ^ 
substances  are  observed  in  particular  wines,  which  have  too  J., 
much  levity  to  sink,  and  always  remain  in  suspension  whole  £ 
the  wine  is  acquiring  age.  This  substance  burned  is  found  ^ 
to  be  pure  potash.  The  same  wine  will  often  deposit  under  p 
two  different  forms  in  the  same  bottle.  In  Champagne,  wliit  v< 
is  called  the  depot  pierre  is  like  very  fine  sand  or  small  flintj  t 
crystals,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  ^{>earance  put  <m  ^ 
by  the  crystallised  tartar  of  the  wine.  T^  substance  is  g 
foimd  in  every  vinous  precipitation,  in  some  form  or  anodar,  ^ 
more  or  less  apparent.  Those  wines  which  deposit  freely  are  y 
observed  to  be  the  most  durable.  Wines  which  deposit  mud  [ 
should  be  decanted  into  fresh  bottles  in  case  of  removal,  or  r 
the  deposit  may  ascend  and  injure  the  wine. 

When  wines  in  wood  are  observed  to  ferment  about  the  ^ 
time  of  the  equinoxes,  they  exert  a  great  force  upon  those  g 
barrel  staves  which  have  decayed  more  rapidly  than  common,  g 
from  being  attacked  with  a  species  of  dry  rot,  which  generally  ^ 
begins  in  the  wood  nearest  the  cellar  walls.  The  casks  ^ 
burst,  and  the  wine  is  lost,  unless  the  decay  is  observed  early,  ( 
and  the  wine  drawn  off,  for  which  purpose  the  casks  should  ' 
be  frequently  visited  and  narrowly  inspected,  for  the  staves  , 
will  quickly  become  so  rotten  in  particular  places  as  to  yield 
before  the  finger.  The  French  c^  these  accidents,  or  rather 
the  attacks  of  the  rot,  coups  de  feu.  ’ 

The  casks  should  be  filled  monthly,  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
by  evaporation,  or  mouldiness  will  cover  the  surface  of  the 
wine  and  spoil  it.  Fackiug  should  be  performed  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  so  as  not  to  agitate  the  wine  more  than  can 
possibly  be  avoided ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  wines,  a  tube  should  be  used,  to  prevent  as  much  as  j 
possible  all  contact  with  the  atmosphere*  When  the  wine  is  ^ 
labouring  under  any  of  the  accidents  while  in  the  cellar  I 
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wliich  are  enumerated  in  the  chapter  on  the  vintage,  recourse 
xnust  be  had  to  the  same  remedies  laid  down  there. 

It  is  evident  that  the  preservation  and  amelioration  of  wine 
in  the  bottle  dejwnd  upon  its  maturily  in  the  wood,  and  upon 
the  utmost  possible  freedom  from  all  substances  it  may  hold 
in  suspension  while  so  situated.  The  time  for  this  operation 
differs  with  the  character  of  the  wine.  The  first  class  of  the 
more  delicate  Burgundies  should  be  bottled  at  the  end  of  a 
year  after  the  vintage,  while  the  more  generous  and  higher- 
coloured  should  remain  in  wood  four  or  five  years,  such  as 
Pomard,  Vosnes,  or  Chambertin ;  Bourdeaux  may  mellow  in 
wood  for  ten  years.  White  wines  may  be  bottled  for  the  most 
part  earlier  than  red,  and  so  may  the  muscadines.  The  Ehine 
wines  may  remain  in  wood  for  many  years ;  so  may  most  of 
the  southern  dry  wines ;  the  effervescent  wines,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  to  be  bottled  early.  A  clear,  diy,  cool  atmo¬ 
sphere,  with  a  northerly  wind,  aftOT  a  racking  within  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sis  or  eight  months,  so  that  perfect  limpidity  can 
he  obtained,  is  the  best  time  for  putting  any  wine  in  bottle. 
The  early  part  of  the  month  of  March  is  the  time  of  the  year 
preferable  to  every  other. 

A  great  object  in  the  preservation  of  wines  in  the  cellar  is 
to  keep  the  bouquet  as  long  as  possible,  with  that  agreeable 
aroma  which  marks  the  highest  class  of  wines,  rarely  met  with 
save  in  those  of  France.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  fine 
wines,  and  in  some  degree  of  all  wines  of  the  first  quality 
which  are  pure,  though  in  the  secondary  sorts  it  is  less  per¬ 
ceptible.  Wines  lose  their  bouquet  by  being  kept  too  long. 
There  is  always  a  middle  age,  a  maturify  of  years,  so  to  speak, 
equally  removed  from  the  extremes  of  youth  and  senility,  in 
which  the  finer  wines  shoxdd,  if  possible,  be  drunk.  "V^en 
they  lose  anything  of  their  virtues  or  good  qualities,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  maturity  is  past,  although  the  wine  may  keep 
good  for  a  long  while,  perhaps  for  many  future  years.  It  is 
an  error,  caught  up  from  the  notion  that  old  axioms  are  indis¬ 
criminately  correct, — it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  wine 
which  will  keep  long  should  only  be  drunk  when  it  will  keep 
no  longer.  Mere  age  is  no  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  wine, 
though  a  certain  age  is  necessary  to  carry  it  to  the  state  when 
it  is  best  for  the  table.  Wines  differ  in  the  quality  of  en¬ 
durance,  and  proportionably  in  the  time  requisite  for  improve- 
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ment.  Burgundy  of  tbe  first  class,  it  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  will  support  itself  to  twenty  years,  but  after  twelve  or 
fourteen  it  does  not  in  the  least  improve ;  and  the  third  year 
in  bottle,  or  the  sixth  from  the  vintage,  is  the  time  when  it  is 
roost  perfect  in  every  good  quality  for  which  the  wine  is 
famed.  Good  Champagne,  on  the  contrary,  will  often  be 
found  to  improve  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  will  support 
itself  until  thirty,  and  sometimes  until  it  is  forty  years  old  1 
The  best  age  for  the  use  of  this  wine  is  about  twelve  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  hock  is  in  full  perfection  when  it  is 
forty  years  old,  and  it  will  keep  well  four  times  that  term. 
The  red  wines  of  Boussillon,  though  kept  fifteen  years  in 
wood  till  they  acquire  a  golden  tinge,  are  then  bottled,  and  I 
kept  seven  years  longer,  and  after  that  continue  to  deposit.  | 
These  wines  keep  well  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  luscious  \ 
wines  keep  long,  and  the  dry  wines  of  the  South,  Sherry, 
Canary,  and  others  of  similar  class,  endure  for  a  long  term. 
But  this  endurance  is  in  no  case  a  proof  that  wine,  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  its  durability,  is  in  the  highest  perfection ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  the  term  age  can  only  be  rationally  used 
when  intended  to  comprehend  the  fitness  of  wine  for  drmking, 
and  to  describe  that  which  is  arrived  at  maturity,  as  the 
word  “new’*  might  explain  wine  not  yet  arrived  at  the  full 
development  of  its  qualities  for  use.  Many  wines,  which  keep 
well  to  a  great  age,  lose  some  of  their  vinous  qualities  not-  > 
withstanding.  Port  wine,  when  it  is  old,  retains  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  its  vinosity.  Time  is  requisite  to  destroy 
the  fiery  mixture  with  which  it  is  adulterated,  or  the  potency 
of  the  brandy ;  but  before  that  moment  arrives,  the  vinous 
characteristics  are  generally  gone.  Tawny  port  may  be  very 
good,  and  well-mellowed  brandy-wine,  but  it  ceases  to  possess 
the  original  qualities  of  the  juice  of  the  Oporto  grape.  It  is  ^ 
important  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  will  render 
the  very  small  quantity  of  first-class  port  wine  which  comes 
to  England  more  valuable,  as  this  alone  can  be  drunk  nearest 
the  vinous  state. 

The  characteristic  bouquet  of  the  finest  and  best  wines 
cannot  be  transferred,  because  the  delicacy  cannot  be  imi¬ 
tated,  and  they  accompany  each  other.  They  are  unrivalled  | 
in  their  nature.  When  we  take  them  we  drink  the  very  ^ 
blood  of  the  earth,”  as  Alexander  the  Great  said  to  Andro-  | 
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cydes.  A  taste  may  easily  be  imparted  to  wine  by  artificial 
means,  but  this  cannot  deceive  the  palate  well  acquainted 
with  what  is  genuine.  Age  softens  wnat  the  French  caU  the 
of  the  finer  wines,  or  their  spirituous  aroma,  but  it  is 
often  fatal  to  the  bouquet.  To  preserve  both  perfect,  the 
best  method  is  to  take  care  that  the  casks  are  kept  well  filled 
with  wine  of  the  same  vineyard  and  quality,  to  bottle  it  at 
the  exact  time,  and  only  to  remove  it  for  the  table.  The 
finer  wines  will  not  bear  any  mixture,  and  the  barrels  should 
be  kept  filled,  by  putting  in  pebbles  well  washed  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  rather  than  by  the  introduction  of  any  different 
species  of  wine,  or  any  but  that  of  the  same  vineyard,  and 
spot  of  the  vineyard  to  which  the  growth  belongs. 

The  French  allow  no  dry  wines  of  the  first  class  to  be  grown 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  it  is  difficult  to  substantiate 
either  a  charge  of  vanity  or  error  against  them  on  this 
account.  All  other  dry  wines  but  their  own  prime  growths 
they  rank  in  the  second  class,  and  this  rule  has  been  observed 
in  the  list  of  wines  in  the  sequel,  with  the  exception  that 
the  highest  class  of  hock  and  amontiUado  sherry,  on  account 
of  their  delicacy,  and  not  bearing  any  intermixture,  seem  as 
well  entitled  to  that  rank. 

The  mixture  of  wines  not  of  the  finest  class,  which  last 
will  not  bear  it,  taking  place  while  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  grower,  and  mingled  in  fermentation,  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  that  which  is  practised  with  the  view  of  adulte¬ 
ration,  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  A  weak  wine, 
the  product  of  a  bad  year,  is  mingled  with  a  more  generous 
groT^h,  and  respectable  growers  always  state  the  fact  to  the 
purchaser,  the  object  not  being  to  cheat  the  latter  by  the 
imposition  of  a  false  growth,  but  to  render  agreeable  a  wine 
which  would  otherwise  be  found  feeble  or  too  sharp  for  the 
palate.  New  wine  of  a  high  colour,  though  of  a  good  growth, 
IS  not  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  in  bad  seasons  possesses 
frequently  an  earthy  taint,  but  mingled  with  old  wine  it 
becomes  excellent  when  duly  mellowed.  Sometimes  the 
wane  of  one  year  is  mingled  with  that  which  follows,  if  one 
crop  has  been  deficient  in  body.  White  wines,  which  have 
contracted  a  yellow  tinge,  are  frequently  poured  over  the  lees 
of  red,  or  are  mingled  with  a  deep-coloured  red,  to  lighten  it ; 
but  such  wine  cannot  be  bottled  for  some  time  afterwards. 
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Tlie  wine  thus  treated  is  found  to  be  ameaorated  wben  jndff* 
ment  is  shown  in  the  ^oportion  of  each  kind  which  is  usm. 
The  wines  of  Torins,  in  Burgundy,  according  to  a  distinguished 
Prench  writer  on  the  subject,  when  mingled  with  £omankdie 
or  Chinas,  keep  longer,  and  are  better  drinking  than  whei 
kept  separate.  The  price  of  both  kinds  of  wine  is  the  same, 
and  the  only  object  is  to  obtain  by  the  mixture  a  bettor 
article.  Thus  the  use  of  what  the  French  call  wm  rd^  is  J 
unobjectionable,  being  only  boiled  wines  to  deepen  colour, 
made  for  the  purpose.  Champagne  is  mingled  with  its 
neighbouring  growths  to  prevent  too  great  an  elFervescence, 
which  frequently  happens  when  the  wine  is  bottled  from  one 
vineyard.  This  mingling  takes  place  generally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  the  wine,  and  consisting  of  no  foreign  or 
adventitious  mixtures,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate.  The  mixture  of  the  Moguer  wines  with  the  second 
class  of  sherries  in  Spain,  to  lower  them  to  cheap  sherries,  is 
legitimate.  These  mixtures  are  avowed,  and  the  price  of  the 
wine  lowered  accordingly.  Brandy  and  syrup  oi  raisins  are 
mingled  with  the  wines  of  France  to  please  the  foreign  palate, . 
but  never  for  home  consumption.  Such  is  the  travaillage  a 
VAnglaise  at  Bourdeaux  with  the  wines  for  England;  the 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  added  to  the  very  purest  and  best 
kind  is  about  six  per  cent.  But  Spanish  wine,  or  the  Ithone 
growths,  are  mingled  also,  because  the  standard  of  taste,  as 
respects  red  wine  in  England,  is  formed  upon  the  wines  of 
Portugal,  which  are  full-bodied. 

It  is  from  the  habit  of  drinking  so  much  brandied  wine 
that  the  English  palate,  except  among  the  more  fashionable 
classes  of  society,  so  little  rehshes  the  virtues  of  pure  wine  of 
any  kind,  but  particularly  of  those  most  delicate  and  rechercU. 
The  effects  of  these  wines  upon  the  feelings  are  as  different  from 
those  of  port  or  the  heavier  wines  as  possible.  Bourdeaux, 
Hock,  Burgundy,  and  similar  growths,  cheer  and  exhilarate 
almost  insensibly,  whilst  there  is  a  pleasant  ease  in  the 
cheerfulness  arising  from  their  use — a  buoyancy  which  it  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  in  the  spirituous  heavy  wines,  which  seem 
to  force  on  a  boisterous  artificial  mirth,  a  joy  that  is  like  the 
laugh  of  unwieldiness  or  decrepitude,  without  levity  and  that 
airy  feeling  which  the  other  kinds  always  induce.  Their  i 
effects  on  the  constitution,  too,  are  diametrically  opposite  | 
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r  when  taken  largely.  All  wine  which  is  mingled  loses  en- 

i  tirely  the  perfume  and  fineness  of  that  which  is  pure,  though 
I  it  may,  notwithstanding,  be  of  a  very  good  healthy  quality, 
f  when  the  mixture  is  of  no  other  kind  than  that  alluded  to 
I  fdready,  consisting  of  sound  wine  alone.  With  the  indi- 

ii  vidual  who  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  only  the  prime  growths 
I  at  the  proper  age,  no  mixture  in  imitation  of  them  can  go 
i  off ;  it  can  only  impose  upon  the  ignorant. 

t  There  is  something  exceedingly  susceptible  in  the  nature 
I  of  the  finer  wines.  Thunder,  the  rolling  of  heavy  bodies 
f  over  the  cellar,  and  some  things  scarcely  credible,  are  said 
I  to  occasion  the  renewal  of  the  fermentation.  That  other 
i;  matters  in  a  fermenting  state  should  affect  the  wines  by 
i  affinity,  whether  in  cask  or  bottle,  may  be  credited  upon  the 
\  weight  of  testimony  existing  in  proof ;  but  that  the  presence  of 
I  workmen  or  persons  in  cellars  affiicted  with  particular  disor- 
j  ders,  should  bring  on  acetous  fermentation,  as  well  as  carry 
I  wines  already  in  that  statej  into  one  of  putrid  decomposition, 
^  is  almost  incredible.  Tet  such  is  averred  to  be  the  fact,  and 
I  the  presence  of  individuals  in  such  a  state  of  ailment,  is  said, 
i  on  the  authority  of  French  authors  of  experience,  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  promptly  by  the  wine,  particularly  in  the  spring  and 
i  autumn,  and  even  when  the  wine  is  fermenting  in  the  vat. 

I  The  fermentation  of  the  wine  in  the  cellar  is  perceptible  by 
I  a  peculiar  odour  throughout,  familiar  to  persons  of  experi- 
(  ence,  by  the  force  with  which  it  is  projected  when  a  cask  is 
opened,  and  by  a  species  of  glutinous  mushroomy  substance 
(  formed  round  the  bung,  and  any  other  porous  part  of  the 
cask.  A  hole  should  be  bored  with  a  gimlet  in  the  bung, 
and  stopped  with  a  peg,  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  the 
state  of  the  liquid.  If  the  latter  be  projected  with  force 
through  the  opening,  it  must  be  enlarged,  that  the  carbonic 
gas  may  escape,  and  not  burst  the  cask.  Sulphur  should  be 
burned  in  the  cellar,  or  the  wine  drawn  off  into  a  barrel 
which  has  been  sulphured ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  do 
it  so  as  to  impart  a  taste  to  the  wine,  by  seeing  that  the 
barrel  is  perfectly  dry  before  the  sulphur  is  burned.  During 
this  secondary  fermentation  a  slight  taste  of  acid  is  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  wine,  which  is  evidently  not  the  acetous  fermen¬ 
tation,  but  only  the  production  of  carbonic  acid.  To  this 
secondary  fermentation,  young  wines  which  still  contain 
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some  of  the  saccharine  principle  remaining  convertible,  are 
liable,  and  it  is  not  at  all  injurious.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  in  old  wine,  the  process  must  be  stopped  at  all 
hazards  by  sulphur  or  cold,  and  the  wine  racked,  to  prevent 
its  degenerating  into  vinegar.  Old  wine  should  be  kept  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  new,  and  sulphur  Tn5^tchft« 
should  frequently  be  burned  near  the  casks  of  the  older  wiiM 
to  purify  the  air,  and  repress  any  tendency  to  ferment.  The 
sweet  or  luscious  wines  disposed  to  ferment  should  he 
racked  into  fresh  casks,  in  which  a  third  part  of  a  quart  of 
brandy  has  been  previously  burned.  Spirit  of  wine  would 
be  stdl  better,  and  might  supersede  the  use  of  sulphur, 
taking  care,  in  the  case  of  dry  wines,  to  lessen  it  to  one-half 
the  quantify. 

Clmmpagne  is  a  wine  which  requires  attention  in  keeping. 
The  homes  should  be  carefully  laid  on  laths,  or  in  sand,  in  a 
cool  cellar  where  air  is  admitted,  and  never  be  placed  on 
their  bottoms,  as  from  this  cause  they  will  very  speedily  lose 
their  effervescence.  When  once  pl^ed  they  should  not  he 
touched,  but  for  removal  to  the  table.  If  they  are  left  in 
the  cases  the  mark  of  the  upper  side  should  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  effervescing  Sillery  is  sometimes  apt  to 
effervesce  aft^er  carriage,  or  on  being  placed  in  bad  cellars. 
The  bottles  should  in  that  case  be  placed  on  their  bottoms  > 
for  some  time,  and,  before  drinking,  the  wine  should  be  kept 
an  hour  in  ice.  The  most  esteemed  of  the  effervescing  wines 
is  the  vin  cremant  d'Ay^  which  is  the  least  frothy  and  the 
fullest  bodied.  The  best  Champagne  in  the  best  year  has  a 
slight  tinge  of  the  rose  colour,  which  is  one  proof  of  its  being 
of  excellent  quality.  The  deposit  in  Champagne,  already 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  is  not  the  only  one  to  which  the 
wine  is  liable.  While  the  depot  pierre  is  considered  a  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  the  wine,  a  bl^k  or  yellow  deposit,  which 
will  on  motion  float  in  the  liquid,  is  a  bad  symptom,  and 
shows  that  the  wine  is  deteriorating  fast.  Deep  cellars  are 
best  for  Champagne,  and  as  little  variation  of  temperature  as 
possible.  The  older  it  gets  the  less  liable  it  is  to  be  attacked 
by  changes  to  its  disadvantage  ;  and  the  better  this  wine  is, 
the  more  it  is  liable  to  accident  from  heat,  cold,  or  bad  cel¬ 
lars  ;  it  will,  however,  in  most  cases,  very  soon  recover  itself.  ^ 
The  wines  of  France  generally  require  the  same  kind  of  j 
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cellar  as  Champagne.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that 
the  wines  of  the  South  should  be  kept  in  such  as  are  of  a 
warmer  temperature. 

Claret,  which  is  Bourdeaux  worked  up  with  other  wines, 
as  already  stated,  is  very  apt  to  exliibit  its  artificial  com¬ 
position  in  the  cellar  by  changing  its  original  colour.  When 
this  wine  is  not  fine  it  should  be  racked  over  its  own  lees, 
agitated,  and  then  treated  as  usual ;  by  this  means  the  evil 
will  be  removed.  Claret  is  thought  to  drink  best  about  ten 
years  old. 

The  amelioration  of  wines  in  the  cellar  by  age  is  not  by 
any  means  clearly  understood.  Wines  deposit  both  in  wood 
and  bottle,  until  they  become  pale,  rmcio,  or  tawny.  Port 
wine,  at  first  harsh  and  hot,  is  best  judged  by  occasional 
trials.  This  wine  should  be  suffered  to  deposit  nearly  all 
its  impurities  in  the  wood,  besides  getting  rid  of  its  brandy. 
The  bottle  deposit,  too  often  exhibited  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  vinous  excdlence,  really  means  little.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  spirit  evaporated,  because  that  which  was  at 
first  so  spirituous,  when  it  gets  old,  loses  its  strength  in  a 
great  degree,  and  becomes  more  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
though  at  the  expense  of  its  vinosity.  Yet,  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  not  the  spirituous,  but 
the  aqueous  part  of  the  wine  evaporates.  M.  Von  Soem¬ 
mering,  after  some  experiments  directed  to  ascertain  if  pos¬ 
sible  the  actual  truth,  recommends  that  wine  should  be  kept 
in  glass  vessels  having  their  orifices  closed  with  bladder. 
He  asserts  it  ameliorates  much  quicker  by  that  mode  of 
treatment,  and  he  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
He  found  that  water  escaped  through  dried  bladder,  but 
that  the  spirituous  portion  of  the  wine  did  not  do  so  with 
equal  facility.  He,  therefore,  prefers  glass  to  wood,  in  every 
state  of  amelioration ;  and,  covered  with  bladder,  he  asserts 
that  wine  will  mellow  more  in  twelve  months  in  glass  than  in 
the  cask  in  twelve  years.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of 
saving  the  wine  lost  in  the  wood  by  evaporation,  the  dis¬ 
pensing  with  uUage,  and  the  preservation  of  the  taste  and 
colour.  It  was  remarked,  that  the  shallower  the  glass  vessel, 
and  the  wider  the  orifice,  the  sooner  the  amelioration  was 
perfected. 

The  experiences  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which 
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each  particular  species  of  wine  is  grown,  Aimisb,  whenever 
they  can  be  obtained,  some  of  the  best  hints  for  the  future 
management  of  the  wine  when  it  has  quitted  the  grower’s 
hands.  Wines  of  a  delicate  character  are  treated  abroad 
with  a  care  in  private  cellars  which  is  seldom  bestowed  upon 
them  in  England.  The  treatment  of  port,  and  the  cellarage 
altogether,  are  not  the  model  for  keeping  pure  and  delicate 
wines,  that  receive  detriment  from  heat  and  cold,  putrid 
effluvia,  the  presence  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  shakmg  of 
street  vaults  from  the  rolling  of  carriages. 

Spirituous  Madeira  w'ines  are  ameliorated  by  heat  and 
agitation.  The  bottle  perfects  the  fermentation,  but  whether 
alone,  by  the  evaporation  which  takes  place,  is  a  difflcult 
question  to  answer,  whatever  has  been  said  about  it.  Wine 
has  been  placed  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper,  and.  found 
to  have  acquired  mellowness  from  age,  where  there  seems 
ground  to  believe  no  evaporation  could  happen,  except 
through  the  pores  of  the  glass.  In  such  a  case  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  by  some  to  be  matter  of  proof,  that  the  mellowness 
of  wine  arises  from  a  change  in  its  constituent  principles, 
and  a  blending  together  of  them  more  intimately.  An  in¬ 
sensible  change  in  some  of  these  principles  may  be  effected 
by  time  and  contact  alone ;  the  change  in  the  colour  of  old 
wines  proves  there  is  ground  for  this  supposition,  and  as 
many  wines  become  more  mature  in  large  vessels,  in  which 
the  pressure  must  be  greater  than  in  small  ones,  the  mellow¬ 
ness  is  thus  hastened.  At  all  events,  if  the  latter  suppo¬ 
sition  be  groundless,  it  can  but  take  its  rank  with  other 
conjectures  on  the  same  subject,  towards  fixing  the  certainty 
of  which  not  a  fractional  portion  of  truth  seems  to  be  yet 
established. 


[Genuioe  Wine  Manuikctoiy,] 

CHAPTEE  XYT. 


ON  THE  ADULTEfiATSON  AND  SOPHISTICATION  OF  WINES. 

FREVALKJJCE  OF  ADULTERATION — OF  BRANDT^  AND  ITa  USES — MIXED  WINES 
FORBIDDEN  ANCIENTLY — INCREASE  OF  SPIRIT  CONSUMPTION — ^VARIOUS 
MODES  OF  SOPmSTICATINO  WINE— OF  MAKING  OK  ADULTEKATINO  POET 
AND  CLARET — 0R3BRVAT10NS. 

The  spirit  of  traffic,  wliicb  attracts  to  our  doors  the  luxuries 
of  the  earth,  rarely  limits  its  aim  to  legitimate  profit.  As  lu 
war  all  stratagems  are  lawful,  so  iu  trade  the  desire  of  gain 
wearies  im agination  with  contrivances  for  turning  to  account 
every  substance  of  which  money  can  be  made.  To  be  over- 
BcrupulouB  about  the  mode  would  argue  tardiness  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  object,  to  which  every  generous  feeling  of  life  must 
be  sacrificed  if  it  intervene,  snd  to  gain  which,  honesty  is 
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only  the  best  policy  when  knayery  is  insecure  from  discovecy.  ^ 

As  an  article  of  commerce  finds  a  larger  consumption,  and  ^ 

the  cost  is  increased  by  an  extravagant  taxation  of  two  at  [ 

three  hundred  per  cent.,  the  temptation  to  defraud  is  greater  j 

because  the  profits  are  proportionably  enhanced.  The  adul-  ^ 

teration  of  wine,  among  that  of  other  articles,  has  of  late 
become  almost  a  scientific  pursuit.  The  clumsy  attempts  at  j 

wine  brewing  made  a  century  ago,  would  now  be  scorned  by  ! 

an  adept.  It  is  said  that  when  George  the  Fourth  was  in 
tlie  “  high  and  palmy”  days  of  hie  early  dissipation,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  very  small  quantity  of  remarkably  choice  and  scarce 
wine.  The  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  whose  taste  in  wine  was 
hardly  second  to  their  master’s,  finding  it  had  not  been  de¬ 
manded,  thought  it  was  forgotten,  and,  relishing  its  virtues, 
exhausted  it  almost  to  the  last  bottle,  when  they  were  surprised 
by  the  unexpected  command  that  the  wine  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  at  an  entertainment  on  the  following  day.  Conste^ 
nation  was  visible  on  their  faces ;  a  hope  of  escaping  dis¬ 
covery  hardly  existed,  when  one  of  them,  as  a  last  resource, 
went  off  in  naste  to  a  noted  wine  brewer  in  the  city  num¬ 
bered  among  bis  acquaintance,  and  related  bis  dilemma. 

“  Have  you  any  of  the  wine  left  for  a  specimen  ?’*  said  the 
adept.  “  Oh  yes,  there  are  a  couple  oi  bottles.”  “  Well, 
then,  send  me  one,  and  I  will  forwiud  the  necessary  quantity 
in  time,  only  tell  me  the  latest  moment  it  can  be  received,  \ 
for  it  must  be  drunk  immediately.”  The  wine  was  sent,  the 
deception  answered ;  the  princely  hilarity  was  disturbed  by 
no  discovery  of  the  fictitious  potation,  and  the  manufacturer 
w  as  thought  a  very  clever  fellow  by  his  friends.  What 
w  ould  Sir  Eichard  Steele  have  said  to  so  neat  an  imitation, 
when  in  his  day  he  complains  that  similar  fabrications  were 
coarsely  managed  with  sloe  juice  :  the  science  of  adulteration 
must  then  have  been  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  adulterations  of  such  wines  as 
port  and  sherry  may  be  so  easily  practised  as  to  deceive 
very  experienced  tastes,  owing  to  their  spirituous  strength. 
Any  attempt  to  fabricate  Eomanee  Conti  would  not  thus  easily 
answer,  because  the  fineness,  delicacy,  and  perfume  of  the 
wine  are  not  to  be  copied.  Much  of  the  Oporto  wine  in  the  1 
British  market  being  of  inferior  quality,  is  peculiarly  subject  « 
to  imitation.  The  ignorance  of  many  persons  of  the  true  | 
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^^^■taste  of  Champagne  has  of  late  caused  the  importation  of  a 
wretched  and  cheap  manufacture  from  the  continent,  which 
^  *41  sold  for  the  genuine  article ;  but  still  larger  quantities  of 
*  fictitious  wine,  under  the  same  name,  have  been  made  here 


^of  common  ingredients,  and  passed  off  at  public  places. 
?  ^Balls,  races,  masquerades,  and  crowded  public  dinners,  are 
profitable  markets  for  adulterated  wines,  and  the  practice  is 
K^rnot  confined  to  the  metropolis. 

By  the  adulteration  of  wine  is  not  to  be  understood  the 
&  mixture  of  two  genuine  growths  for  the  sake  of  improvement 
t  s  already  noticed,  but,  in  the  first  place,  a  clandestine  amalga- 
^  mation  of  an  inferior  kind  of  wine  with  one  which  is  superior. 


to  cheat  the  purchaser,  by  passing  it  off  for  what  it  is  not ; 
and  secondly,  what  may  be  denominated  with  more  propriety 
■p:  the  product  of  fictitious  operations  passed  off  as  genuine 
£•  growths,  having  little  or  no  grape  juice  in  its  composition. 

The  first  of  these  heads  may  be  divided  into  adulterations  of 
^  wines  before  and  after  they  are  imported. 

Wines  adulterated  abroad  are  generally  so  operated  upon 
:n  in  the  cellars  of  the  exporter,  and  but  seldom  in  those  of  the 
S3  grower,  who,  when  he  has  disposed  of  them  to  the  wholesale 
i  I  dealer,  ceases  to  have  an  interest  in  their  fete ;  the  dealer 


generally  knowing  how  to  take  care  that  no  imposition  is 
ir  practised  upon  himself.  There  may  be  instances  in  which 
the  grower  and  the  dealer  have  an  understanding  or  interest 


r  together ;  but  this  is  not  commonly  the  case.  By  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  mingling  wines  in  the  ports  of  wine  countries  for  the 
3  English  market,  a  fecility  is  given  for  adulterating  wine 
2  which  comes  to  England  beyond  that  which  is  sent  elsewhere, 
because  a  taste  accustomed  to  a  pure  wine  is  much  less  liable 
“  to  be  deceived  than  one  habituated  to  mixtures.  The  Dutch 


import  most  of  their  wines  pure  on  the  lees,  and  thereby 
ahow  their  wisdom.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe  gene¬ 
rally  drink  them  in  the  same  state  as  they  are  drunk  in  the 
lands  of  their  growth  ;  some  of  the  G-erman  provinces  alone 
excepted.  Eor  England,  however,  no  wine  will  do  without 
brandy,  and  the  delicious  sherries  of  Spain,  which  are  of  a 
qualiiy  sufficiently  spirituous  by  nature,  and  come  over  as 
pure  as  any  wines  to  this  country,  must  be  strengthened  for 
British  consumption.  The  wines  of  Spain,  are,  however,  no 
other  way  deteriorated  abroad,  and  a  good  price  will  always 
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procure  good  wine.  Low  priced  sherries  come  over  wifaii  d 
concealment  for  what  they  are,  and  with  what  is  done  in  g 
England  the  foreigner  has  no  concern.  In  England,  shenn  ^ 
of  the  brown  kind,  and  of  low  price,  when  impcorted,  n 
mingled  with  Cape  wine  and  cheap  brandy,  the  washings  on 
brandy-casks,  sugar-candy,  bitter  fdmonds,  and  similar 
parations.  The  colour,  i£  too  great  for  pale  sherry,  is  takeal 
out  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lamb’s  blood,  sod  ^ 
it  is  then  passed  off  for  the  best  sherry  by  one  class  of  wine 
sellers  and  advertisers.  The  softness  of  g^ood  sherry  ii 
closely  imitated.  Gum  benzoin  is  used  to  produce  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  brown  sherry,  which  in  the  real  wine  is  given  by  boW 
must.  The  whole  is  tempered  in  a  large  vat,  and  sold  out  in 
bottles  of  fifteen  to  the  dozen,  on  which  a  profit  is  often¬ 
times  made  of  twelve  shillings  upon  every  dozen  impudenfij 
sold  as  genuine  pale  sherry. 

Dr.  Paris  has  made  some  ingenious  observations,  the  result 
of  experiment,  upon  the  alcoholic  principle  in  wine.  If 
alcohol  or  brandy  be  mingled  with  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-fourth  of  spirit  to  a  quart,  this  gives  half  a  pint  of 
pure  brandy.  The  effect  of  such  a  combination,  taken  6e- 
quently,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  when  applied  to  the 
stomach.  The  same  quantity  of  alcohol,  however,  contained 
in  a  quart  of  wine,  formed  and  combined  with  it  in  the 
natural  process  of  fermentation,  is  by  no  means  so  intoxica-  ■ 
ting,  or  prejudicial  to  the  constitution.  With  the  natural 
wine  it  is  moderated  in  its  effects,  so  as  to  exert  much  less 
power  upon  the  stomach,  and  by  consequence,  is  not  inju¬ 
rious,  except  in  too  large  potations.  That  this  is  correct 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  test  of  daily  experience. 
In  England,  the  natural  alcohol  of  the  wine  is  not  deemed 
sufficient.  Wine,  often  containing  much  brandy  natu¬ 
rally,  is  strengthened  by  the  artificial  mixture  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  which  is  raw,  and  which  never  combines  in 
the  natural  way  with  the  wine  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
practice  of  “  fretting  in”  by  the  maker.  To  this  adulteration 
the  injurious  effects  of  mixed  wines  on  the  constitution  are  | 
mainly  attributable.  How  this  difference  between  combined 
and  uncombined  alcohol  happens,  baffles  the  research  of 
science  to  explain,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  such  is 
the  incontrovertible  fact.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
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llcohol  in  wine  is  that  constituent  portion  which  diminishes 
I  greatly  in  strength  by  evaporation,  and  naturally  combines 

■  with  the  wine  less  than  when  artificially  introduced.  Kor 

■  have  the  experiments  as  to  the  quantity  of  spirit  in  wine 
m  been  yet  veir  satisfactory. 

■  But  the  foregoing  absurd  and  injurious  practice  is  not 
K  alone  followed  by  bad  consec^uences  to  the  constitution  of 
I  the  unwary  individual  who  drinks  in  years  of  suffering  with 
i  the  cup  of  momentary  conviviality,  it  further  renders  the 
i  whole  community  liable  to  imposition  respecting  all  wines, 
i  from  depriving  it  of  power  to  judge  between  pure  wine  and 
ir  that  which  is  deteriorated,  and  from  making  impure  wine 
i  the  standard  of  the  general  taste.  It  has  already  been 
:j  stated,  that  to  drink  tawny  port  is  to  drink  a  wine  after  its 
f  vinous  properties  are  destroyed  by  the  process  necessary  to 

kill  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  saturated ;  that  spirit  by  time 
I  evaporating  too,  after  all  the  principles  of  good  wine  have 
I  long  been  gone. 

fit  the  more  delicate  wines,  by  the  admixture  of  brandy, 
the  aroma  and  perfume  perish,  together  with  that  peculiar 
fi^shness  which  renders  pure  wine  so  estimable  beyond  every 
other  potable.  In  England,  among  common  wine  drinkers, 
it  is  the  alcohol  of  the  wine  alone  that  gives  a  momentary 
elevation  to  the  spirits,  not  at  all  different  in  its  nature  from 
that  which  bran^  mingled  with  water  wiU  afford,  and  re¬ 
acting  heavily.  The  exhilaration  from  pure  wine  is  of  a  very 
different  character,  either  from  the  mode  in  which  the  spirit¬ 
uous  strength  is  applied  to  the  stomach,  and  affects  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  or  from  its  combination  with  other  elements. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  Champagne,  where  it  is  true  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  may  be  supposed  to  produce  the  modification, 
though  in  the  finer  wines  of  France,  as  Eomande  or  Lafitte, 
it  is  the  same  thing,  the  spirits  are  elevated,  and  even  a 
slight  excess  in  the  quantity  taken  passes  away  speedily,  nor 
leaves  any  iU  effect.  In  wine  mingled  with  brandy,  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  is  the  first  access  of  a  fever,  and  the  head  and 
stomach  suffer  severely  for  the  indulgence,  not  to  comment 
upon  the  certain  ruin  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual 
who  follows  the  constant  use  of  such  wines,  without  taking 
them  to  excess,  in  the  shape  of  indigestion,  and  ultimately 
of  apoplexy  or  dropsy.  Brandied  and  adulterated  wines  are 
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the  bane  of  Englishmen,  though  the  iU  effects  may  be  slower  i  ^ 
in  some  cases  than  others ;  i^ile,  in  like  maimer,  diBeaaei  I 
may  not  be  so  obvious  that  really  owe  their  origin  to  them.  I 
The  wish  is  patriotic  and  humane,  that  Englishmen  could 
drink  only  wine  pure  and  unsophisticated.  That  an  abuse 
of  the  good  things  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  for  the 
enjoyment  of  man,  should  be  followed  by  just  punishmeut 
in  the  miserable  consequences  that  succeed  excessiye  indol* 
gence,  is  just  and  natural.  The  intemperate  man,  in  the 
vinous  product  preferred  in  England  at  present,  will  find  his 
reward ;  but  it  is  singular  enough,  that  in  proportion  as 
drunkards  have  abounded  in  any  nation,  the  wines  drunk 
there  have  been  more  sophisticated,  and  strengthened  with 
substances  foreign  to  them.  The  healthy  stomach  rehshes 
plain  food ;  the  sickly  one  must  be  pampered  with  savouiy 
or  spiced  dishes.  The  truth  of  this  is  mear;  we  have  tli 
“  nuxed  wine”  of  the  Hebrews  in  proof.  Like  the  taste  too 
general  in  England,  from  which  the  better  classes  and  people 
of  information  are  most  exempt,  “strong  drink”  is  that 
which  is  most  desired.  Pure  wine  is  chiU  to  the  arid  and 
burning  stomach.  The  Jews  knew  nothing  of  the  product 
of  the  still,  and  strengthened  and  mixed  their  wines  with 
stimulating  and  intoxicating  herbs.  The  denunciations  in 
the  Scripture  are  against  mixed  wine ;  “  They  that  go  to 
seek  mixed  wineJ’ — “  Woe  to  them  that  are  mighty  to  &nk, 
and  men  of  strength  to]minffle  strong  drink (sheJehar  nDO?)- 
The  Greeks  and  Bomans  rendered  wine  more  intoxicatu^ 
by  the  use  of  strong  aromatics.  Turpentine,  resin,  and 
pitch  were  mingled  with  them  for  this  purpose.  Distilla¬ 
tion  being  unknown,  spices  or  hot  peppery  substances,  as 
our  East  Indian  countrymen  sometimes  practise  now,  were 
had  recourse  to  in  certain  countries.  The  very  use  of 
these  adulterations  shows  that  the  stomachs  which  relished 
them  had  either  first  been  debauched  and  debilitated  by  ex¬ 
cess,  or  that  health  and  social  cheerfulness  were  not  objects 
in  the  vinous  draught,  but  that  a  stimulant,  operating  rapidly 
and  producing  ebriety  with  speed,  was  the  real  thing  sought 
after.  In  the  West  Indies  formerly,  when  a  stomach  was 
well-nigh  worn  out,  the  acceptable  stimulant,  taken  as  a 
cordial,  was  a  glass  of  brandy,  with  Cayenne  pepper  in  it, 
usually  termed  “  a  flash  of  lightning.”  That  to  the  gene-. 
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ility  of  the  nations  of  the  North,  accustomed  to  drink  quan- 
ties  that  would  be  instant  death  to  those  not  inured  to 
lem,  of  the  burning  product  of  high  distillation,  the  gene- 
ms  soul-enlivening  juice  of  the  vine,  in  its  pure  state, 
lould  be  cold  and  inert  as  spring-water,  is  not  a  subject  for 
larvel.  Pure  wine  was  not  msde  for  men  who  can  drink 
nro  or  three  bottles  of  brandied  wine  at  a  sitting.  Bur- 
andy,  or  Chateau  Margaux,  to  such  palates  would  be  spring- 
ater.  If  they  drink  wine  at  all,  it  must  be  adulterated 
ith  alcohol;  yet  the  northern  fondness  for  strong  drink 
oes  not  prevent  all  the  nations  of  the  North  from  relishing 
atural  wine.  In  Sweden,  where  ardent  spirits  are  much 
runk,  wine  is  enjoyed  unadulterated,  in  its  genuine  state ; 
nd  even  in  Petersburg,  where  the  strongest  product  of  the 
nil  is  consumed,  people  drink  wine  in  its  pure  state. 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  this  country  has  not  increased 
ith  the  increase  of  population,  while  that  of  spirits  is  enor- 
lous.  The  following  wiU  show  the  lamentable  increase  of 
3irit  distillation  in  1830,  for  home  consumption  only,  in 
ingland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  (See  more  of  this  in  the 
Lppendix.) 


Popnlation. 

Wine,  1831. 

joints,  Home 
Made,  1831. 

Spirits, 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total 

Spirits. 

.3,8S9,676| 

2,365,930/ 

7,500,000 

Imp.  Gals. 
6,928,466 1 
795,909  ^ 

1,267,397 

38,967 

10,406 

3,503,141 

137,806 

18,011 

12,502,639 

6,184,404 

9,032,956 

755,605 

7,724,375 

22,744,271  1 

1,316,770 

3,668,968  1 

27,719,999 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  swallow 
love  a  quart  of  wine  a  head,  man,  woman,  and  child,  and 
ore  than  a  gallon  of  spirits  annually,  to  say  nothing  of 
jeans  of  malt  liquor,  beside  home-made  wines,  cider,  and 
3rry.  As  the  fondness  for  spirit  increases,  that  for  wine 
jninishes.  The  cuticle  on  the  hand  of  a  blacksmith  is 
irdened  by  the  hot  iron,  and  cannot  distinguish  objects 
|r  the  sense  of  feeling ;  in  the  same  manner  the  stomach  of 
le  spirit-drinker  is  lost  to  the  healthy  freshness  of  wine, 
3ing  too  cold  and  unseasoned  for  his  seared  stomach,  while 
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adulterations  or  coarse  mixtures  of  the  grape  remain  und 
covered. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  very  indifferent  compliment  to  good  tas 
that  in  a  consumption  of  6,628,496  imperial  gallons  of  win 
consumed  in  England  in  1830,  even  Canary,  Fayal,  a 
Sicilian,  made  5*64  per  cent..  Cape  8*14,  but  French  oi 
5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Ehenish  made  but  1 ;  Madei 
3*44 ;  Spanish,  32*63 ;  while  Port  was  44*25  !  out  of  1 
parts.  The  least  vinous  and  coarsest  in  taste,  but  nu 
potent  in  spirit,  was,  as  usual,  preferred ;  for  not  more  th 
one-fifth  of  the  port  wine  imported  can  be  considered  of  t 
better  quality.  It  is  something,  however,  to  find,  that 
1833  the  port  had  fallen  to  43*85,  and  the  Spanish  had  ris 
to  35 :  it  is  to  be  lamented,  on  the  other  band,  that  t 
French  had  fallen  from  5  to  3*81. 

In  the  better  Bourdeaux  wines,  even  “  when  prepared”  1 
the  English  market,  the  fine  qualities  of  the  pure  wine  si 
exist,  though  they  are  to  be  less  strongly  traced.  In  t 
wines  of  Portugal  they  cannot  be  traced  at  all.  Indeed, 
coarse  are  three-fourths  of  the  wines  commonly  drunk 
England,  from  the  foregoing  cause  principally,  operating 
a  disguise  for  the  vilest  imitations,  that  they  might  easily 
made  without  the  juice  of  the  grape  forming  a  part  in  t 
composition.  A  person  named  Legrand  proposed  to  gi 
wine,  and  even  vinegar,  not  firom  the  grape,  the  same  apj 
rent  qualities  as  if  they  had  been,  by  means  of  tartaric,  citr 
and  oxalic  acids,  introduced  into  the  wash  or  liquors  duri 
or  after  fermentation.  The  acids  also  to  be  mixed  wi 
spirituous  bquors,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them 
acidification  into  vinegar,  or  by  distillation  into  brandy  ;  t 
vegetable  acids  to  be  employed  to  increase  the  strength 
vinegars,  and  imitate  those  made  from  wine.  This  idea 
crude  enough,  but  the  intention  is  not  the  less  dishon« 
If  by  such  combinations  perfect  wine  could  be  made,  th< 
have  we  arrived  at  the  mystery  of  uniting  substances  whii 
possess  chemical  affinity,  while  we  had  hitherto  discover 
only  the  secret  of  analysation — a  union  which  nature  hi 
sealed  until  now  in  darkness.  Jf  it  be  possible  to  make  pe 
feet  wine  this  way,  why  not  embody  the  diamond  fro: 
carbon,  or,  triumphing  over  the  ancient  alchemists,  fill  oi 
coffers  with  gold  of  our  own  fabrication  ?  It  is  not  worl 
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aying  so  much  money  for  wine,  if  it  be  deficient  in  all  which 
iraft  wine  the  first  place  in  human  luxuries,  if  spirit  and 
Dlouring  matter  are  productive  of  the  same  effect ;  if  the 
roma,  bouquet,  and  liveliness  of  the  genuine  liquid  are 
^either  wanted  nor  valued,  and  heavy,  dull  intoxication,  and 
be  brutalising  of  the  faculties,  are  preferred  to  a  pleasant 
levation  of  the  spirits,  and  to  the  draught  which  enlivens 
rithout  injury.  It  is  as  little  detrimental  to  the  stomach, 
nd  much  more  beneficial  for  the  purse,  to  drink  none  of  the 
tiice  of  the  grape  at  all,  but  only  that  beverage,  quantities  of 
Fhich  have  been  passed  off*  for  wine  at  country  inns  and 
imilar  places.  Tet  the  mistake  is  not  confined  to  the  country 
larts  of  England,  of  judging  wine  by  its  potent  effects  rather 
ban  its  vinous  qualities.  Why  have  recourse  to  natural 
vines  at  all,  if  combinations,  formed  out  of  the  discoveries 
Dade  by  chemical  analysis,  wiU  answer  as  well  ?  It  is  as  pro- 
lable  that  tartar,  spirits  of  wine,  and  other  ingredients  should 
tombine,  and  form  wine  under  the  hand  of  the  experimental- 
Bt,  as  that  raw  brandy  should  combine  with  fermented  wine. 
3randy,  cider,  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  logwood,  or  elderberries, 
Lnd  alum,  in  proper  proportions,  would  make  a  beverage  not 
listinguishable  from  a  vast  deal  of  what  is  drunk  for  wine  in 
his  country,  and  not  be  more  injurious.  In  fact,  quantities 

wine  have  been  made  of  similar  ingredients,  and  yet,  on 
tny  one  well  acquainted  with  the  -pure  wine,  scarce  as  it  is, 
;lie  imposition  could  not  be  practised.  The  wines  of  Portugal, 
)pain,  and  Sicily,  are,  from  the  deterioration  of  their  vinous 
properties  by  brandy,  most  liable  to  imitation  ;  for  in  propor- 
lion  as  the  true  virtues  of  the  wine  remain,  the  difficulty  of  imi- 
^tion  is  increased. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  wines  of  Bourdeaux,  called 
^  claret  ”  in  this  country,  though  not  adulterated  like  the 
jvines  of  Portugal,  suffer  injury  before  they  are  considered 
it  for  the  English  market.  It  has  been  thought  necessary 
x>  give  the  pure  Bourdeaux  growths  a  resemblance  to  the 
svdnes  of  Portugal,  in  some  respect,  in  consequence  of  the 
'alse  taste  which  lias  been  given  by  the  use  of  legislated 
svine ;  thus  one  mischief  treads  upon  the  heels  of  another. 
Bourdeaux  wines  in  England  and  in  Bourdeaux  scarcely  re¬ 
semble  each  other.  The  merchants  are  obliged  to  “work” 
the  wines  before  they  are  shipped,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
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mingle  stronger  wines  writh  them,  such  as  Hermitage,  cil  t 
Cahors,  which  is  destructive  almost  wholly  of  the  t)OiiqTiet,v  a 
colour,  and  aroma  of  the  original  wine.  So  much  are  Us 
merchants  sensible  of  this  that  they  are  obliged  to  give  po*  i 
fume  to  the  wine,  thus  mixed,  by  artificial  meana,  such  s  ( 
orrisroot  and  similar  things.  lUspberry  brandy  ia  some*  i 
times  employed,  in  minute  quantities,  for  the  same  purpose,  i 
and  docs  very  well  as  a  substitute  in  England,  though  suj  i 
Frenchman  conversant  with  the  wines  would  instantly  dfr  | 
cover  the  deception.  The  perfume  is  sensibly  difiTerent  fiom  i 
that  given  by  natiue.  These  operations  cause  the  daietsof  i 
England  to  be  wines  justly  denominated  impure,  though  not  ] 
injurious  to  the  constitution.  There  is  notbmg  in  them  i 
which  does  not  come  from  the  grape.  It  is  only  enconiagmg  i 
a  coarseness  of  taste,  which,  after  all,  ia  but  matter  of  fiuuT,  j 
w  hile  wholesomer  wines  cannot  be  drunk.  When  old,  chofit 
is  apt  to  tinm  of  a  brick-red  colour :  this  arises  solely  fm 
mingling  it  with  more  potent  wine.  The  cheapest  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  continually  passed  off  in  England  for  n^  claret 
It  is  to  be  bought  cheaply  enough.  ChAteau  Margaux  may 
be  had  (so  named)  at  44^.  the  hogshead,  and  less ;  but  it  is 
only  so  named,  and  is  really  a  low  growth.  Eighty  pounds 
is  about  the  price  of  prime  ChAteau  Margaux  to  the  lne^ 
chant  in  London,  if  the  wine  is  of  a  good  year.  It  must  be  ■ 
acknowledged  that  there  ure  good  wines  to  be  had  in  the 
Gironde,  upon  which  fashion  has  not  set  its  seal,  that  are 
as  well  worthy  of  being  drunk  as  those  which  are  in  sncli 
favour, — but  this  cannot  justify  the  fraud  of  flailing  one 
article  for  another. 

In  the  south  of  France,  Malaga,  Lacryma  Christi,  and 
Cyprus,  are  imitated  by  mingling  wines  of  age  with  boiled 
luscious  wine  of  a  later  date ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  the  adulteration  anything  but  what  comes  from  the  vine, 
and  they  are  therefore  no  more  reprehensible  than  because  , 
they  are  passed  off  for  the  wine  they  imitate.  In  France  tbe 
principal  adulteration  used  is  water,  to  increase  the  quantitr. 
Cette  ports  and  sherries  designed  for  England  are  brandiei 

There  is  much  Bourdeaux  of  a  common  quality,' little  more 
than  a  vin  du  pays,  brought  over  and  sold  as  claret  at  seven 
and  sixpence  the  bottle,  worth  only  ninepence  or  tenpence  in  v 
the  country.  The  inferiority  to  good  claret  is  not  discovered  If  1 
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those  who  only  ask  for  claret  to  cool  their  port.  This  end  it 
answers  admirably. 

Thus  far  belongs  to  the  wine  whilst  in  the  custody  of  the 
foreigner,  or  when  it  is  transmitted  to  the  hands  of  respect¬ 
able  merchants  in  England.  But  there  are  large  quantities 
of  what  is  miscalled  claret,  manufactured  in  this  country,  for 
making  which,  as  well  as  improved  claret  of  prime  character, 
many  receipts  are  extant.  A  very  inferior  Erench  wine,  sold 
to  the  adulterators  at  a  few  sous  a  bottle,  is  now  frequently 
m^led  with  rough  cider,  and  coloured  to  resemble  claret, 
with  cochineal,  turnsole,  and  similar  matters.  This  is  pro¬ 
nounced  of  fine  quality,  and  sold  as  such  in  this  country. 
Certain  drugs  are  added  as  th^  appear  to  be  wanted,  and 
the  medley,  to  which  a  large  pront  is  attached  from  the  impo¬ 
sition,  is  finequently  drunk  without  hesitation,  and  without 
any  discovery  of  the  cheat. 

New  claret  is  made  to  imitate  old,  by  uncorking  and  pour¬ 
ing  a  glassful  out  of  each  bottle,  corking  the  bottles,  and 
plying  them  for  a  short  time  in  an  oven  to  cool  gradually ; 
then  they  are  Med  up  again,  finally  corked,  and  passed  for 
wine  nine  years  old.  Port  is  put  into  warm  water,  which  is 
urged  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then,  as  already  stated,  the 
wine  is  put  into  the  cellar,  and  deposite  a  crust  that  looks  like 
the  growth  of  years.  Madeira  is  thus  artificially  treated.  The 
ancient  fiimarium  seems  to  have  had  the  same  object  of  forcing 
a  premature  mellowness. 

A  vast  deal  might  be  written  upon  the  methods  adopted 
and  ingredients  used  in  carrying  on  these  deceptions ;  the 

S resent  object  is  only  to  touch  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to 
lustrate  certain  prmciples  recorded  in  tms  volume;  but 
more  especially  to  show  the  reader  how  necessary  it  is  to  form 
a  just  judgment,  and  obtain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
genuine  wine  of  every  species,  that  he  may  thereby  be  better 
enabled  to  escape  imposition. 

Champagne  is  a  wine  in  which  adulteration  is  most  obvious 
to  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  it  in  the  genuine  state, 
and  it  is  adulterated  in  England  with  more  boldness  than  any 
other.  There  is  a  very  we^  Champagne  made  in  the  coimtry, 
which  was  until  very  lately  consumed  wholly  on  the  spot, 
incapable  of  resisting  decomposition  for  more  than  a  year. 

2  a 
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This  certain  shrewd  wine-makers  from  England  have  dueo*  | 
vered,  and  imported  as  the  best  Champagne.  It  is  withotf  \ 
the  flavour  or  bouquet  of  the  genuine  wine  ;  it  froths  or  eflb 
vesces  freely,  but  the  colour  is  paler  than  that  of  better 
quality.  This  wine  is  not  worth  more  than  a  few  sous  the 
bottle  in  the  country.  In  England  it  is  purchased  and  dnmk 
for  the  genuine  article  by  those  who  are  only  now  and  thai 
introduced  to  wine  of  that  name ;  yet  the  exquisite  bonqiiet 
of  Champagne,  so  different  in  the  genuine  kind  from  all  othen, 
is  the  best  mode  of  detecting  the  bad  sort.  Some  wiU  direct 
attention  to  the  effervescence,  and  assert,  that  in  gentune 
Champagne  it  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  sparkle.  Mi 
is  no  criterion ;  for  carbonic  acid  gas  alters  nothing  at  afl  in 
quality  or  appearance,  where  the  fluid  possess  a  verj 
opposite  flavour.  The  bouquet  of  genuine  Champagne  cannot 
be  imitated.  Gooseberry  wine  itself  is  often  passed  off  ftr 
Champagne  upon  the  inexperienced,  and  the  full  price  of  the 
genuine  wine  exacted.  Tne  very  bottles  are  bought  up  fit 
the  purpose  of  filling  with  gooseberry  wine,  aM  are  then 
corked  to  resemble  Champi^e.  The  most  wretched  wine 
that  could  be  bought  in  the  country  at  a  franc  a  bottle  is 
known  to  have  been  imported,  sold,  the  wine  drawn,  and  the 
bottles  refilled  with  Champagne  from  the  gooseberry,  on  which 
a  profit  of  forty  or  fifty  shillings  a  dozen  has  been  made.  In 
France,  Champagne  is  never  adulterated  by  the  grower,  who 
has  the  wine  of  various  prices  and  qualities,  and  is  interested 
in  its  reputation ;  he  sells  the  inferior  kinds  for  what  they 
really  are. 

An  advertiser  in  London  of  the  “best  Champagne,”  at  a 
price  at  which  it  could  hardly  be  purchased  at  Epemay,  was 
suffered  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  libel  against  a  weekly  periodi¬ 
cal  some  time  ago,*  because  it  exposed  the  deception.  It 
was  still  more  extraordinary  that  no  defence  was  made,  as  it 
was  a  public  duty  to  make  one,  and  a  hundred  credible  persons 
could  have  proved  that  the  best  Champagne  was  not  to  be 
purchased  at  such  a  rate  in  France.  The  first  charge  per 
bottle  at  Epemay  was  then  from  three  and  fourpence  to  three 
and  tenpence ;  Sillery  four  and  sevenpence  to  five  shillings: 
carriage  to  the  sea,  freight,  duty  on  bottles  and  on  wine  not 

*  The  Lii&'ary  Gazette^  which  might  easily  have  reversed  the  tables.  A  ver-  | 
diet  in  favour  of  the  trash  was  heedlessly  given,  and  50f.  damages.  I 
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included.  There  are  inferior  wines  of  Champagne  down  to 
the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  the  lowest  and  poorest  of  which  might 
then  be  purchased  of  dishonest  dealers,  but  they  would  only 
keep  from  a  twelvemonth  to  eighteen  months.  The  best 
Champagne  was  out  of  the  question  here  then  at  the  price 
of  five  shillings  and  sixpence. 

In  imitating  the  still  Champagne,  an  accusation  has  been 
made  against  the  numerous  adulterators,  that  lead  is  used  in 
the  process.  In  France,  it  does  not  appear  that  lead  in 
any  form  has  ever  been  employed  in  altering  their  wines, 
though  in  Germany,  a  centu^  ago,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
detected.  On  the  13th  of  lyfarch,  1824,  -a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  moved  for  a  law  to  punish  the  practice. 
The  motion  was  rejected,  and  very  properly,  because  neither 
litharge,  nor  any  other  preparation  of  lead,  was  shown  to  have 
been  used,  nor  was  any  instance  cited  in  which  it  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  though  an  ordinance  was  made  against  its  use  in  1696. 
“Wines  seized  in  France  as  bad,  by  the  council  of  health,  and 
analysed,  have  never  shown  the  presence  of  lead.  From  1770 
down  to  1825,  not  one  instance  had  occurred  in  the  analysis 
of  the  wines  which  were  brought  to  Paris  of  this  dangerous 
intermixture,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  them.  M.  JuUien,  by  a  course 
of  experiments,  proved  that  litharge  will  not  deprive  wine  of 
its  acidity ;  that  it  decomposes  the  wine  if  much  is  added 
to  it,  and,  if  little,  the  wine  remains  unchanged,  that  it  is 
easily  detected,  but  in  no  case  does  it  alter  the  acidity  of  the 
wine.  This  able  writer  concludes,  that  tartar  in  some  form 
has  deceived  observers.  Potash,  too,  may  have  been  taken 
for  it,  but  in  no  case  has  it  been  of  late  years  detected  in 
France.  Fixed  alkali  has  been  employed  frequently  to  cor¬ 
rect  acidity ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  France,  adultera¬ 
tions  of  any  other  kind  than  the  mingling  of  different  wines  is 
practised  in  a  manner  worthy  of  notice  here.  Water  and 
perry  seem  to  be  the  mixtures  which  have  come  mostly  under 
the  lash  of  the  law  there.  A  small  quantity  of  sugarcandy 
and  cream  of  tartar  is  sometimes  added  to  Champagne  in  bad 
years ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  small,  it  cannot  be  called  an 
adulteration.  In  truth,  the  detection  of  adulteration  in  wine 
drunk  in  the  country  is  so  certain,  if  substances  not  vinous 

2  a2 
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be  employed,  that  it  may  be  conduded  the  practice  ia  not 
any  means  general,  while  those  of  such  a  nature  as  ta 
place  here  are  wholly  unknown.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  ii 
tate  cider  in  Hereford  or  Beron,  so  as  to  deceive  tilie  peo; 
who  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it  genuine. 

In  England  Champagne  has  been  made  from  white  a 
raw  sugar,  crystallised  lemon  or  tartaric  acid,  water,  hoc 
made  grape  wine  or  perry,  and  Erench  brandy.  Coc^ 
or  strawberries  have  b^n  added  to  imitate  the  pink.  Sc 
a  mixture  at  country  balls  or  dinners  passes  on  very  w€ 
but  no  one  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the  genuine  wine  c 
be  deceived  by  the  imposition.  The  bouquet  of  real  Cha 
pagne,  which  is  so  peculiar,  it  is  repeated,  cannot  be 
it  is  a  thing  impossible. 

Addity  m  wine  was  formerly  corrected  in  this  country 
the  addition  of  quick  lime,  which  soon  fdls  to  the  bottom 
the  cask.  This  furnishes  a  clue  to  Ealstaff’s  observati 
that  there  was  lime  in  the  sack,’’  which  was  a  hit  at  i 
landlord,  as  much  as  to  say  his  wine  was  worth  little,  havi 
its  acidity  thus  disguised.  As  to  the  substances  used 
various  wine  doctors  for  flavouring  wine,  there  seems  to 
no  end  to  them.  Vegetation  has  been  exhausted,  and  \ 
bowels  of  the  earth  ransacked,  to  supply  trash  for  t 
quackery,  which  nothing  will  annihilate  but  the  habit 
drinking  pure,  unbrandied,  unadulterated  wine  of  the  b 
vintages,  let  the  wine  be  of  the  first  or  third  class, 
this,  people  will  soon  come  to  see  the  wisdom  and  g( 
sense.  It  may  be  asked,  how  they  are  to  obtain  it  ?  1 
reply  is,  go  or  send  to  the  country.  A  few  funOies  mi| 
combine  to  pay  a  trustworthy  person  at  first  to  go  to  1 
wine-grower,  or  deal  at  home  with  a  particular  meicha 
and  pay  a  good  price  to  a  man  of  honour,  whose  det^ 
nation  it  is  to  keep  all  classes  of  his  wine  from  the  p 
oflspr^  of  the  grape  truly  designated. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  what  the  loss  to  the  public 
revenue  must  be  by  the  adulterations  of  wine  in  this  counl 
The  basis  of  most  of  these  is  Cape  wine,  which  pays  a  1 
duty,  and  is  conse<juently  most  conveniently  useml  in  t 
transmutation  of  wmes  for  purposes  of  lucre.  It  can  har 
be  supposed,  that  when  the  population  of  the  empire  was  t 
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and  when  it  was  sixteen  millions,  no  more  wine  was  consumed. 
The  deficiency  must  not  all  be  charged  to  the  badness  of  the 
times,  nor  to  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  port  wine,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  stationary  character  of  the  demand,  rose 
in  price  in  a  very  rapid  manner  after  1753.  England  took 
then  from  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  tuns ;  and  now,  when 
she  takes  on  an  average  only  two  or  three  thousand  tuns 
more,  it  is  found  to  cost  many  times  as  much.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  vast  quantity  of  fictitious  port  is  passed  off  in  this 
country  for  that  which  is  real,  and  the  idea  derives  credit 
from  the  very  considerable  importations  of  wine  which  can 
only  be  used  for  such  purposes,  to  which  two  or  three-and- 
tweniv  hundred  tuns  of  Cape,  a  quantity  of  Beni  Carlos, 
and  of  Pigueras  wines  undoubt^y  contribute,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  is  made  without  having  in  its  constitution  a  single 
drqp  of  grape  juice  at  aU. 

In  a  mort  useftil  work,  professing  to  treat  of  the  art  of 
adulteration,  the  following  mode  of  managing  this  branch  of 
trade  is  well  exposed.*  It  relates  to  the  first  class  of  manu¬ 
factured  wine  in  contradistinction  to  the  second,  which  has 
none  of  the  component  parts  of  wine  at  all  in  its  composition. 
It  is  premised  that  aU  wine  manufacturers  keep  large  vats 
for  the  object  of  similar  fabrications.  Beni  Carlos  wine  can 
.  be  purchased,  including  duty,  for  thirty-eight  pounds  a  pipe ; 
Kgueras  for  forty-five ;  Bed  Cape  for  thirty-two ;  of  moun-  ‘ 
tain  wine,  to  foUow  the  author,  “  a  small  quantity  may  be 
^  added,  if  required,  to  soften  and  give  an  appearance  of  rich¬ 
ness.  Sal  tartar,  a  portion  to  occasion  the  compound  when 
bottled  to  crust  firm  and  soon,  dissolved  with  a  pr^ortionate 
r  quantity  of  gum  dragon,  to  impart  a  fulness  of  flavour  and 
i  consistency  of  body,  and  to  give  the  whole  a  face.  Berry- 
^  dye,  a  colouring  matter  extracted  from  German  bilberries, 

.  and  known  under  this  name.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 

-  introduced  brandy-cowe  (the  washiuga  of  brandy-casks), 

-  which  costs  nothing,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  gallons 
I  to  every  hundred  gallons  of  made-up  wine,  in  fabricating  the 
“  second  quality  of  fictitious  wine.  Into  this  may  be  racked 

as  follows ; — 

*  *  Wint  and  Spirit  Adnlteratora  Unmasked.  Bobins  &  Co^  1  voL  12 mo.,  1829. 
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2  Pipes  of  Beni  Carlos 

Imp.  gaL 
.  280  at 

£. 

38 

Imp.  ^  £, 

per  115  cost  76 

a.  d.  I 
0  0  1 

2  Pipes  of  Figaenis 

230 

45 

115 

90 

0  8 

1^  Pipes  of  Red  Cm  . 
l{  Pipes  of  Stoat  Gtood  Port 

137 

32 

91 

48 

3  8 

165 

76 

115 

109 

0  10 

1  Pipe  of  Common  Port 

115 

63 

115 

63 

0  0 

Moontain 

20 

60 

105 

11 

8  7 

Brandy-Cowe 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Colonring 

Etceteras:  2ilbs.  of  Salt  of  ' 

Tartar  and 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8  1 

Slbs.  Gam  Dragon 

, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  0 

Extra  allowance  for  loss  by  bottoms 

• 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0  0 

8  Pipes  Port,  115  gaL 

ra.  Pipe 

. 

920  Imp.  gallons. 

£401 

0  0 

“  The  value  of  the  empty  pipes  and  hogsheads  is  6/.  58^ 
and  not  being  deducted  from  the  amount  in  this  example,  is 
supposed  to  pay  all  expenses  of  cartage,  that  part  of  the 
etceteras  which  may  not  be  sufiBciently  charged,  or  paid  for 
by  the  water  used  to  dissolve  them,  ana  which  is  sold  as  wine, 
and  for  any  additional  loss  which  may  be  sustained  by  the 
bottoms.  Thus,  then,  we  have  eight  pipes  of  superior  port 
wine,  made  up  according  to  the  best  and  most  approved 
and  which  stands  advertising  dealers  at  50Z.  per  pipe  of  115 
imperial  gallons,  every  expense  included,  and  reckoned  at  the 
very  outside.  The  wine  thus  made  up,  if  drawn  off  in  bottles 
of  the  size  of  sixteen  to  the  gallon,  old  measure,  and  adding 
a  charge  of  6d.  per  dozen  extra  for  corks,  would  cost  only 
16s.  9d.  per  dozen!” 

Wines  under  the  names  of  British  Madeira,  Port,  and 
Sherry,  are  also  made,  the  basis  of  which  is  pale  malt ;  sugar- 
candy,  French  brandy  and  port  wine  are  added  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  to  favour  the  deception.  So  impudently  and  notoriously 
are  these  frauds  practised,  and  so  boldly  are  they  avowed, 
that  there  are  books  published  called  “  Publicans’  Guides,” 
and  “Licensed  Yictu^ers’  Directors,”  in  which  the  most 
infamous  receipts  imaginable  are  laid  down  to  swindle  their 
customers.  One  of  these  recommends  port  wine  to  be  ma¬ 
nufactured,  after  sulphuring  a  cask,  with  twelve  gallons  of 
strong  port,  six  of  rectified  spirit,  three  of  Cognac  brandy, 
forty- two  of  fine  rough  cider,  making  sixty-three  gallons, 
which  cost  about  eighteen  shillings  a  dozen.  Another  receipt 
is  forty-five  gallons  of  cider,  six  of  brandy,  eight  of  port-wine, 
two  gallons  of  sloes  stewed  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  tke 
liquor  pressed  off.  If  the  colour  is  not  good,  tincture  of  red 
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Sanders  or  cadbear  is  directed  to  be  added.  This  may  be 
bottled  in  a  few  days,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  powder  of  catechu 
being  added  to  each,  a  fine  crusted  appearance  on  the  bottles 
will  follow  quickly.  The  ends  of  the  corks  being  soaked  in  a 
strong  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  and  a  little  alum,  will  com¬ 
plete  this  interesting  process,  and  give  them  the  appearance 
of  age.  Oak  bark,  elder,  Brazil  wood,  privet,  beet,  and  turn¬ 
sole,  are  all  used  in  making  fictitioiis  port  wine. 

Wines  of  Madeira  are  in  like  manner  adulterated,  or  wholly 
manufactured  in  England,  which,  from  these  devices,  may 
justly  claim  the  title  of  a  universal  wine  country,  where 
every  species  is  made,  if  it  be  not  grown.  The  wine  thus 
manufactured  is  not  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  but 
is  principally  consumed  by  those  who  onty  drink  wine  occa¬ 
sionally,  on  the  presence  of  jOriends.  JNot  that  the  better 
classes  of  purchasers  escape  being  imposed  upon,  but  that 
they  are  cozened  in  a  different  manner,  by  giving  West  India 
Madeira  an  artificial  fiavour,  and  passing  it  off  for  that  which 
is  East  Indian,  and  in  consequence  much  dearer.  The  basis 
of  the  adulteration  of  Madeira  itself  is  Vidonia,  mingled  with 
a  little  port,  mountain,  and  Cape,  sugar-candy  and  bitter 
almonds,  and  the  colour  made  lighter  or  deepened  to  the 
proper  shade,  as  the  case  may  require.  Even  Vidonia  itself 
is  adulterated  with  cider,  rum,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  to  cor¬ 
rect  acidity ;  sometimes  a  little  port  or  mountain  is  added. 
BuceUas,  in  short,  every  species  oi  wine  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  imitate,  is  adulterated  or  manufactured  in  this  country  with 
cheaper  substances.  Common  Sicilian  wine  has  been  meta¬ 
morphosed  so  as  to  pass  for  Tokay  and  Lacryma  Christi; 
even  Cape  wine  itself  has  been  imitated  by  liquids,  if  possible, 
inferior  to  the  genuine  article. 

A  large  quantity  of  bad  wine  is  passed  off  in  London  in 
exchange  for  other  goods.  This  opens  another  system  of 
dishonesty  and  fraud,  purchaser  and  seller  each  striving  to 
outvie  the  other  in  trickery;  the  wine-seller  generally,  it 
need  not  be  remarked,  having  the  advantage  on  his  side.  It 
may  be  well  for  the  government  of  the  country  to  consider 
whether  some  obstacle  cannot  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  these 
practices  by  legislative  enactment.  The  possession  and  use 
of  large  casks,  or  rather  vats,  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  adulteration,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  dealer 
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who  does  not  contemplate  similar  fraods,  might  ceitnnlj 
admit  of  the  control  of  the  excise  officers.  Howerer,  in  tiin 
as  in  all  cases,  persons  of  good  sense  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  if  they  will  but  exercise  a  sound  discretion. 

There  are  a  variety  of  tests  which  may  be  applied  to  tiie 
more  vulgar  adulterations  by  those  who  do  not  undersiand 
chemistry.  Sulphur  will  detect  the  presence  of  lead,  tumiiig 
the  wine  black  or  dark  if  it  be  present ;  sulphurate  hydro¬ 
gen  gas,  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  will  detect  it  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Alum  is  detected  by  equal  quantities  of  lime-water 
and  wine  being  mixed  and  examined  within  sixteen  hours, 
when,  if  there  be  no  alum,  cr}^stal8  will  be  found,  easflj 
separable  by  filtration ;  a  muddy  deposit  will  be  seen  if  there 
be.  The  presence  of  colouring  bodies  is  least  injurious, 
and  mav  be  discovered  by  numerous  tests,  such  as  Bme- 
water,  if  beet-root  has  been  employed,  acetate  of  lead,  bil¬ 
berries,  elder,  or  logwood.  The  best  mode,  where  adultera¬ 
tion  is  suspected,  is  to  apply  to  any  chemist  of  tolerable 
skill,  who  can  easily  analyse  the  wine. 

According  to  M.  Chevalier,  the  following  are  the  best 
\vine  tests  for  the  colouring  matter :  potash,  applied  as  a  re¬ 
agent,  to  ascertain  the  natural  colour  of  the  wine  ;  this  it 
changes  from  red  to  bottle  or  brownish-green.  The  change 
of  colour  produced  by  this  agent,  it  must  be  remarked,  is 
different  in  the  wine  of  different  ages.  No  precipitation  of 
the  colouring  matter  takes  place  when  potash  is  applied. 
Acetate  of  lead,  lime-water,  muriate  of  tm  with  ammonia, 
and  with  subacetate  of  lead,  should  not  be  employed,  because 
incapable  of  producing  uniform  colours  with  wines  of  natural 
colour  only.  Ammonia  may  be  employed,  the  change  of 
colour  it  produces  not  perceptibly  varying.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  solution  of  alum,  to  which  potash  has  been  added, 
which  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  best  precaution  against  the  adulteration  of  wines 
would  be  an  act  of  parliament,  levying  a  heavy  penalty  upon 
all  sellers  of  wine,  on  the  detection  of  any  substance  in  the 
same  that  is  not  strictly  vinous,  upon  an  analysis  made  by 
competent  persons.  Such  an  enactment  exists  in  Paris,  ani 
it  might  be  introduced  into  London  with  good  effect.  The 
adulteration  of  wines  would  thus  be  much  more  difficult,  and 
though  the  mingling  of  inferior  with  superior  wines  could 
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not,  perhaps,  be  abolished,  it  would  be  less  frequently  prac¬ 
tised,  whilst  the  making  of  fictitious  wines  would  cease.  The 
penalties  should  not  be  so  excessive  as  to  defeat  the  end,  as 
IS  the  case  with  some  of  the  excise  laws,  which  are  in  many 
cases  at  war  with  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  and,  in 
practice,  as  secret,  dark,  and  impenetrable  as  those  of  the 
inquisition.  They  are  destructive  of  the  social  compact,  and 
of  the  principle  of  justice  (the  basis  of  all  law),  by  encou¬ 
raging  men  to  commit  offences  that  they  may,  through  ob¬ 
taining  accomplices  in  their  own  frauds,  make  them  legal 
victims,  and  obtain  a  further  reward  by  their  own  infamy. 
What  other  construction  can  be  put  on  the  permission  of  a 
man  to  sell  smuggled  goods,  and  put  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  that  he  may  convict  the  inmvidual  he  has  induced, 
perhaps  by  falsehoods  and  entreaties,  to  purchase.  No  go¬ 
vernment,  on  any  consideration,  should  violate,  for  the  plea 
of  revenue  or  any  other  excuse,  the  great  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  morality — the  natural  justice  of  universal 
conscience.  Such  enactments  are  unworthy  of  modem  civili¬ 
sation,  and  will  not  much  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  code  of 
civilised  nations.  The  revenue  must  be  protected,  but  in  so 
doing,  both  in  money  and  morality,  more  may  be  paid  than 
is  at  all  politic. 

Laws  against  adulteration  of  wines  are  of  old  standing  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  seem  to 
have  given  way  before  enactments  against  the  state  crime  of 
cheating  the  excise.  Anciently,  there  was  an  effective  com¬ 
pany  of  vintners,  who  took  care  of  similar  matters ;  and  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  in  1426,  fiinging  a  hundred 
and  fifty  butts  of  adulterated,  wine  into  the  kennel.  Charles 
II.,  among  whose  vices  the  want  of  regard  for  good  wine  is 
not  enumerated,  signed  an  act,  which  showed  that  he  was  de¬ 
termined  there  should  be  no  mixture  of  any  kind  in  his  wiue, 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  substance  whatever,  even  wine 
itself  from  being  intermingled.  This  act,  12  Car.  II.,  might 
be  modified  with  great  advantage  in  the  present  day.  As  it 
stands  it  is  inoperative,  for  no  merchant  can  fine  or  flavour 
his  wines  if  it  be  enforced,  and,  if  taken  literally,  there  are  a 
great  many  substances  used  by  adulterators  which  are  not 
forbidden  m  its  clauses.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  base  mode 
of  swindling  carried  in  the  present  time,  that  some  severe 
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measure  seems  doubly  necessary  to  restrain  it,  for  to  prsTent  1 1 
it  altogether  is  impossible,  unless  the  public  will  declare  the  ^  \ 
puriiy  of  the  article  rather  than  its  cheapness  their  main  ob-  s 
ject  m  purchasing,  and  more  especially  make  it  a  rule  nerer  t 
to  buy  of  wine  seUers  who  advertise  cheap  wines.  There  ii  I 
no  scarcity  of  good  wine,  if  it  be  wisely  sought  after,  nd  g 

Said  for  liberally.  Gh)vemment  is  more  especially  bound  to  a 
0  all  its  power  to  aid  iti  this  desirable  object,  because,  weie  ^ 
wine  free  of  taxation,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  adtdte*  ^ 
rate  it,  and  the  mischief  would  remedy  itself,  the  fraud  on  tiie  ^  a 
revenue  as  well  as  on  the  purchaser  tempting  dishonest  traden  ^ 
by  its  double  profit.  c 

The  various  docks  on  the  Thames  do  not  secure  purchasen  f 
from  the  malpractises  of  dishonest  dealers  ;  in  this  many  se  j 
deceived.  It  has  been  naturally,  yet  erroneously  imagined,  j 
that  wine  purchased  in  the  docks  must  be  a  pure  a^de.  j 
Malaga  sherry  is  constantly  shipped  to  England  for  the  real  ( 
sherry  of  Xeres,  Eigueras  for  port,  and  so  on.  Port  wine  j 
being  sent  from  the  place  of  its  growth  to  Guernsey  and  j 
Jersey,  and  there  reshipped  with  the  original  quantity  tripled  j 
for  the  English  market,  the  docks  are  no  security.  Wine,  ] 
too,  may  be  racked  in  the  docks  into  casks  of  less  measure,  ( 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  fraud  in  this  apparently  well-  ] 
timed  permission,  of  which  the  dishonest  have  known  now  to  j 
avail  themselves. 

Finally,  the  best  test  against  adulterated  wine  is  a  perfect  , 
acquaintance  with  that  which  is  good.  Those  whose  test  of 
wine  is  the  degree  of  spirituous  strength  it  affords,  may  re¬ 
main  satisfied  with  wines  as  they  are.  They  who  commend 
the  purple  draught  for  the  warmth  it  imparts  to  the  stomad, 
which  has  been  perhaps  for  years  at  the  temperatme  of » 
hundred  and  twenty  of  Fahrenheit,  can  only  value  it  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  stimulates  the  already  over-excited  organ.  Swal 
lowers  of  Madeira  and  Cayenne  pepper,  cognac  and  capsictun, 
proof  whisky,  and  similar  fiery  liquids  or  compounds,  may 
purchase  their  wines  anywhere.  Indeed,  be  the  desired 
virtue  of  potency  but  mentioned  to  the  adulterator  or  maker, 
it  will  be  provided  high  coloured  and  burning  enough  for  the 
most  tropical  taste,  or  for  Chaubert  himself.  To  such  tktf 
chapter  is  at  least  a  “  vox,  et  praeterea  nihil.”  But  by  those  ! 
who  seek  not  “  strong  drink,”  nor  “  mixed  wine,”  who  reKd  I 
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t;lie  healtliful  glass  that  cHeers  without  inebriation,  that  en- 
liyens  conversational  ideas  without  coarse  mirth,  and  kindles 
social  fnendship  in  the  hour  of  relaxation,  without  passing 
the  limits  of  well-regulated  enjoyment,  these  remarks  may 
be  better  received.  The  effect  of  pure  wine  upon  a  healthful 
stomach  is  known  in  this  country  but  by  few.  It  is  lament¬ 
able  that  the  general  taste  has  been  so  perverted.  Those 
'whose  judgment  of  what  wine  should  be  is  founded  upon  the 
general  run  of  port  for  the  last  forty  years  in  this  country, 
are  not  in  the  situation  of  judging  what  is  really  intended  by 
wine.  Who  would  think  of  valuing  the  malt  liquors  of  this 
eoiintiy  in  proportion  as  their  composition  was  deteriorated 
from  tne  pure  malt  and  hop,  in  proportion  as  gin,  coculus 
indicus,  or  tobacco,  imparted  to  them  a  strength  and  flavour 
not  derived  from  the  com  which  is  their  basis  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  too  general  taste  for  wine  indulged  in  by  the  bulk  of  the 
community.  The  man  of  taste,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
stomach  is  not  a  ‘‘  burning  flery  furnace,*’  who  knows  how 
to  enjoy  wine  of  delicacy,  perfume,  and  aroma — ^who  flnds  in 
the  juice  of  the  grape  alone  those  virtues  which  a  proper  and 
rational  participation  in  the  benevolent  gifts  of  Providence 
enables  him  to  discriminate — ^will  feel  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  laid  down  here,  and  acknowledge  its  justice.  “  Claret 
for  boys,  port  for  men,  brandy  for  heroes,”  said  Johnson, 
whose  coarseness  was  not  among  his  virtues.  “  Burgundy 
or  claret  for  gentlemen,  port  for  carters,*  and  brandy  for 
savages,”  woidd  have  been  a  more  just  apophthegm. 

A  word  or  two  may  not  be  inappropriately  added  here  in 
regard  to  drinking  wine,  though  not  strictly  the  historical  part 
of  the  subject,  belonging  rather  to  manners. 

Nations  differ  in  the  mode  of  using  wine.  The  Prench 
take  theirs  at  dinner ;  the  Germans  sit  late  and  early ;  the 
Russians  are  only  a  little  more  moderate  than  the  Germans. 
The  two  last  are  boisterous  in  their  cups ;  the  first  takes  just 
enough  to  make  his  conversation  sparkle  like  his  own  wines, 
among  the  ladies,  with  whom  h^  rises  from  the  table.  The 

*  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  the  anthor  supposes  there  is  no  good  port  wine;  but 
only  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  is  so  called  is  not  worthy  to  be  called 
wine,  from  not  having  the  true  vinous  properties,  and  being  spirituous  enough  for 
stomachs  of  caoutchouc.  A  glass  of  good  old  port,  pure  ana  generous,  may  be 
met  with  occasionally  yet,  and  valued  the  more  from  its  rarity. 
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Engliflhman,  in  respect  to  the  quantity  he  takes,  finEmoh 
adopted  the  French  and  German  modes  combined ;  he  tool 
wine  with  dinner  and  much  afterwards.  lii  this  respect  b 
has  of  late  years  wonderfully  improyed ;  inebriety  is  tbit 
liappily  gone  out  of  fashion  in  good  society.  Still  the  natknd 
characteristic  of  the  grave  efi)^  of  wine  on  the  Englisham 
remains,  owing  to  the  strong  species  in  which  he  ddighti; 
for,  just  as  old  Froissart  describes,  he  still  gets  drank  toj 
sorrowfully.” 

In  the  better  circles  of  society,  and  where  enense  is  of  M 
moment,  the  purer  ^vines  are  generjdly  taken  ;  but  ^reat  C8« 
is  necessary  in  going  into  company,  as  to  the  quahty  of  tk 
wine  a  guest  may  find  before  him.  Khe  have  any  apprdMi* 
sion,  it  is  better  he  select  one  kind  which  is  sound  and  ids 


y 

w 
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no  other.  Madeira,  Sherry,  or  Bucellas  of  tolerable  (ptHf 
are  safer  than  any  red  wine  of  dubious  quality  and  spintM 
strength.  A  light  French  white  wine  is  very  far  better.  Hi 
acid  of  a  wine  with  little  spirit  will  speedily  give  way  tos 
spoonful  of  magnesia,  should  it  by  accident  hapMn  to  dk 
agree  from  ill  quality,  but  if  it  be  a  strong  brandied  wine,  the 
effect  of  only  half  a  dozen  glasses  is  quite  enough  to  mib 
them  long  remembered.  At  public  dinners,  with  six-seventhi 
of  tavern  wine,  great  hazards  are  run.  In  a  large 
where  the  indindual  is  thrown  off  his  guard  by  spew^ 
toasts,  and  claptraps  of  all  kinds,  it  is  far  better  to  order,  if 
it  agree  with  the  individual,  a  decanter  of  weak  brandy  tti 
w'ater,  and  pass  the  wine  bottles  as  they  come  round.  Miiff 
would  this  way  escape  a  fearful  headache.  A  decanter  « 
sherry  and  water  halfrand-half,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  era 
lemonade,  may  be  thus  substituted.  It  is  at  public  dinnen 
that  bad  wines  are  got  off,  just  as  bad  Champagne  and  geniDDe 
gooseberry  pass  unnoticed  at  balls  and  places  of  public  resai, 
where  dancing  and  exercise,  or  the  heat  of  the  rooms,  mab 
any  liquid  grateful  to  the  pdate. 

With  the  foregoing  caution  as  to  public  dinners,  or  paitiei 
where  “mine  host”  is  not  cqnversant  with  good  wine,  ski 
scarcely  knows  Sherry  from  Cape,  a  good  look-out  must  be 
kept :  this  is  easily  done,  for,  if  there  is  a  variety,  no  doabk 
something  tolerable  may  turn  up.  At  tables  of  considerati(Ht 
in  society  there  wiU  always  be  good  wine  of  some  kind,  3 
there  be  any  one  species  bad  at  all.  It  is  not  a  good  rale  to 
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drink  of  too  many  kinds  of  wine  at  dinner.  A  glass  of  full- 
bodied  strong  white  wine  should  alwa^  follow  the  soup. 
Good  sherry  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  then  Madeira  may  be 
taken  until  the  soup  or-first  course  is  removed ;  then  the  %ht 
wines  may  be  introduced  with  effect,  except  Champagne, 
which  should  be  drunk  when  the  things  are  removing  lor  the 
dessert.  The  still  kind  is  the  best,  then  the  creaming,  and 
last  of  all  the  more  effervescent. 

In  fashionable  life  there  are  always  three,  four,  or  more 
Mnds  of  white  wine  on  the  table  during  dinner,  besides  port  on 
idle  sideboard.  It  is  not  common  to  take  any  red  wine  with 
dinner,  as  with  some  dishes  it  comports  very  ill.  The  French 
ccmimonly  begin  with  white  wine  of  some  kind,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  take  oysters  first,  with  which  red  wines  do  not  har¬ 
monize.  The  sweet  wines  and  liqueurs  should  come  afber  the 
ices.  There  is  a  method  or  fitness  in  all  these  matters.  In 
the  middling  class  of  society  in  England,  where  expensive 
wines  are  omn  given,  the  correct  order  of  things  is  reversed, 
and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  course  of  the  dishes  in  which  at 
the  moment  of  ta^g  wine  the  guests  may  be  participating. 

A  Frenchman  will  take  oysters  and  a  glass  of  Pontac  or 
Chablis.  Then  his  soup  is  followed  by  a  glass  of  good  ordi¬ 
nary  red  wine,  such  as  Macon.  With  the  other  wines  he 
follows  his  inclination ;  sometimes  Burgundy,  Hermitage,  or 
white  growths,  except  that,  after  the  firot  course  is  taken  ofi‘, 
he  pours  out  a  very  small  glass  of  Madeira,  rum,  or  something 
similar.  The  French  never  decant  their  finest  wines,  such  as 
Somanee,  Chambertin,  or  Lafitte,  and  they  take  them  out  of 
very  thin  glasses.  Champagne  is  drunk  just  before  their 
dessert,  and  the  ices  are  followed  by  liqueurs,  sweet  wines,  or 
a  glass  of  punch  d  la  Bonunne,  The  wines  are  never  demanded 
but  under  the  name  of  the  particular  growth.  At  private 
dinners  d  la  Busse  the  wines  are  placed  upon  the  table,  but  no 
dishes.  The  guests  help  themselves  to  wine  according  to 
their  frncy.  The  dishes  are  on  side  tables,  the  guests  being 
presented  with  a  card  of  a  variety  ready  for  that  day,  so  that 
each  may  order  the  servants  to  bring  what  most  pleases  his 
fiEuacy.  The  centre  of  the  table  is  commonly  decorated  with 
an  ornament,  near  which  the  wines  are  placed,  when  the  table 
happens  to  be  circular.  Sometimes  the  servants  pour  out  the 
wines.  In  most  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  good  society. 
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the  Prench  mode  is  imitated  pretty  closely  in  the  Tarieijflf 
wines,  time,  and  mode  of  taking  them.  .  Shenish  wines  ot  il 
kinds  are  taken  out  of  green  or  coloured  glasses,  after  tis 
manner  of  the  country.  Always  ice  white  wines  in  somns 
if  the  weather  be  hot ;  but  with  red  wines  this  must  not  b 
regarded,  as  a  great  degree  of  cold  is  apt  to  affect  their  flam 
If  the  cellar  be  of  the  requisite  degree  of  coldness,  say  52^  a 
63®  and  the  thermometer  stand  at  70®,  the  wdne  is  fUl  coB, 


enough  to  be  grateful ;  and,  brought  directly  from  the  cells 
to  the  guest,  which  it  should  always  be  at  that  season,  tb 
outside  of  the  decanter  will  be  clouded,  a  sure  test  that  ib 
wine  is  sufficiently  cold.  Where  ice  is  not  obtainable  theatt 
wine  decanter  may  be  hung  up  in  a  flannel  bag,  pre^ 
well  soaked  in  water  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
there  is  also  a  strong  draft  of  air.  The  constant  eyap< 
keeping  the  bag  dripping  wet,  will  cool  the  wine  aunoit 
the  freezing  point.  The  water  of  a  covered  well  or  sr 
drawn  fresh,  in  which  a  pound  or  two  of  salt  is  thrown, 
in  a  cool  cellar,  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  wine  to  a 
low  and  agreeable  point.  Perhaps  the  old  Italian  custom 
lowering  the  wine  for  dinner  in  a  weU,  an  hour  or  two  bel 
use,  renders  it  cool  enough.  Lastly,  if  expense  be  no  obj 
freezing  mixtures  may  be  used.  Eleven  parts  of  sal  an 
niac,  d^  and  powdered  ;  ten  of  nitre ;  sixteen  of  GlaUw^ 
salts;  and  thirty-two  of  water,  will  cool  wine  sufficientlj 
any  climate — observing  that  the  operation  should  be  ci 
on  in  the  coldest  place  possible. 

In  winter,  when  a  bottle  of  wine  instead  of  being  b 
looks  clouded,  which  is  the  effect  of  atmospheric  cold  beli 
the  cellar  temperature,  it  may  be  placed  in  a  room  where  th 
is  a  good  fire  for  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner.  The  sfr 
white  wines,  such  as  sherry  or  Madeira,  may  in  winter  be 
canted  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner  with  advantage,  i 
the  stoppers  of  the  decanter  left  out,  if  they  are  deposit^! 
the  dinner  room  in  the  interim.  This  should  never  be  d 
with  light  or  delicate  French  wines,  either  red  or  white, 
cause  their  bouquet  and  freshness  are  thereby  affected.  It 
for  this  reason  that  such  wines  are  best  drunk  out  of 
bottle  the  moment  they  are  drawn,  and  without  decani 
As  to  wine-coolers, — ^they  are  ornamental  luxuries  ;  not 
more ;  unless,  indeed,  they  contain  ice  and  water,  and 
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the  wet  bottle  is  no  very  pleasant  thing  to  hand  round  over 
the  snowy  damask,  which,  in  the  best  society,  is  never  taken 
off  the  table  until  the  guests  have  departed  from  the  dining¬ 
room.  Wine  that  deposits  should  be  strained  into  the  de¬ 
canter,  if  the  owner  be  very  particular  about  its  brightness. 
The  common  silver  funnel,  perforated,  used  for  this  purpose, 
by  some  called  a  strainer,  is  of  very  little  use,  and  does  its 
office  ill.  A  funnel  of  the  inverted  cone  shape,  having  a  little 
way  down  within,  a  wire,  round  which  is  fastened  a  muslin 
bag,  like  those  used  for  coffee,  is  by  far  the  best  strainer.  It 
may  be  made  of  silver,  with  a  bent  beak  and  tolerably  large 
orifice.  The  cork  being  carefully  drawn,  shaking  the  bottle 
as  little  as  possible,  the  wine  should  be  poured  in  with  a  uni¬ 
form  stream,  the  orifice  of  the  bottle  being  previously  cleared 
of  every  particle  of  dust,  wax  or  cork,  that  may  hang  upon 
it.  For  a  steady  extraction  of  the  cork  with  the  bottle  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rest,  the  patent  spiral  corkscrew  is  the  best, 
as  it  not  only  permits  the  bottle  to  remain  without  chance  of 
motion  while  it  is  used,  but  it  prevents  the  danger  of  fracture 
in  the  bottle  if  it  be  cracked  or  made  of  very  thin  glass,  an 
accident  attended  with  much  danger  to  the  hands.  It  is  to 
guard  against  this  danger  that  waiters  in  taverns  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen  to  strike  the  bottle  before  drawing  the  cork, 
that  they  may  find  if  it  be  sound,  and  then  to  wrap  a  cloth 
around  it.  There  is  some  little  attention  required  in  using 
the  patent  screw,  that  is  all.  If  the  operator  is  not  a  perfect 
master  of  his  art  with  that  instrument,  the  old  way  and  a 
common  screw  are  best.  To  prevent  accident,  a  napkin  must 
be  bound  round  that  hand  which  grasps  the  bottle,  though 
even  then  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  above  the  knees,  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger ;  while,  if  the  bottle  be  broke  at  all, 
the  wine  is  lost.  No  hazard  of  either  kind  is  incurred  by  a 
correct  use  of  the  patent  screw.  What  is  called  the  bees- wing 
in  port  wiU  not  render  the  wine  turbid,  though  few  like  to  see 
any  substance  fioating  in  it.  Some  wines  have  a  deposit  like 
mud,  which,  once  set  in  motion,  will  render  the  wine  highly 
turbid  for  a  time,  and  no  strainer  will  cure  it.  Such  wine 
must  be  very  carefully  managed  in  decanting,  particularly  in 
keeping  the  same  side  of  the  bottle  up  that  was  uppermost  in 
the  bin,  while  the  liquid  is  poured,  and  not  emptied  out  too 
near  the  dregs. 
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The  art  of  taking  wine  is  the  science  of  exciting  aereesUe  |( 
conversation  and  eHciting  brilliant  thoughts  for  an  ^e  hour  J 
between  the  repast  and  the  drawing-room.  Wine  makes  Bone  ] 
men  dull ;  such  persons  should  on  no  account  drink  the  stroog  | 
brandied  wines  of  the  south,  but  confine  themselves  to  & 
light  red  ITrench  growths,  or  to  the  white,  pregnant  with  cv* 
bonic  gas.  If  these  fail  to  promote  cheerfulness ;  if  wift  the  i 
light  Burgundy,  with  Lafitte,  or  the  ethereal  sparUe  of  Ghani*  i 
pagne,  aman  continue  unmoved,  he  may  depend  the  innocent ' 
use  of  wine  cannot  be  his.  He  may  excite  himself  by  the 
stronger  kinds,  and  half  intoxicate  himself  to  raise  a  lesfcn 
of  agreeability  which  is  alto^ther  artificial; — he  mayioo 
mirth  ‘‘  sorrowfiilty,”  but  he  wiR  only  injure  1m  stomacm  asd 
cloud  his  brain.  Oftentimes  do  Englishmen  drink  themsdfs 
into  tadtumity  below-stairs,  and,  ascending  to  the  drawiif 
room,  sit  silent  and  solemn  as  so  many  quakers,  among  & 
fair  sex.  Such  are  past  the  stage  of  innocent  excitement  liT 
a  rational  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  They  take  s 
because  the  efiect  is  a  temporary  indifierence,  an  agreeaU? 
suspense  from  pleasure  and  fix)m  pain.  Such  are  not  the  tine 
eiijoyers  of  wine  in  its  legitimate  use ;  and  they  should  dwsp 
rise  and  retire  with  the  ladies,  for  the  efiect  upon  themii 
that  of  a  narcotic. 

The  true  enjoyer  of  wine  finds  it  exhilarate  the  spirits,  it 
crease  the  memoir,  and  promote  cheerfulness.  If  he  be  sons- . 
thing  of  a  wit,  it  draws  out  his  hoarded  stores  of  good  saying* 
and  lively  repartees,  during  the  moment  of  relaxation  fioB 
thought,  at  the  hour  when  it  is  good  “  to  sit  awhile.”  Bs 
cheerful  glass  calls  into  action  his  better  natural  qualiiaa> 
as  with  the  ruby  liquid  he  swallows  “  a  sunbeam  of  the  sky.” 
He  makes  his  wine  secondary  to  his  conversation,  and 
he  finds  the  latter  at  what  he  thinks  its  keenest  edge  lai 
brightest  polish,  he  leaves  the  table  to  mingle  with  beauty,  and 
exchange  the  wine  for  a  sparkle  of  more  attractive  and  h^;!*® 
character,  perhaps  to  bask  in  “  the  purple  light  of  love.”  Be 
who  would  destroy  good  wine,  by  taking  it  when  its  flavour 
is  no  longer  jfresh  to  the  palate,  is  a  drunkard ;  he  knof* 
nothing  of  the  refinement  in  animal  enjoyment,  which  comsuk 
in  taking  rather  less  than  enough.  A1wb,jb  to  rise  from  tk 
feast  with  an  appetite  is  a  maxim  which,  however  gourmand* 
and  sensualists  may  despise  it,  is  the  course  for  a  mikai 
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being,  as  well  as  that  which  yields  the  richest  enjoyment.  By 
this  we  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  first  taste,  the  full  fiavour 
of  the  ^t  sip.  As  the  odour  of  the  rose  deadens  upon  the 
sense  after  the  first  exhalation,  so  is  it  with  wine  and  with  all 
our  enjoyments.  Thus  we  learn  how  we  may,  in  the  truest 
and  most  refined  sense,  enjoy  the  pleasures  by  which  the 
benevolence  of  Him  who  has  given  us  the  things  enjoyed  is 
best  repaid  by  our  enjoying  wisely. 

Many  who  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  imagine,  as  long  as  they 

f  et  wine  into  the  stomach,  it  is  no  matter  how  the  thing  is 
one.  Such  persons  may  be  styled  “  stomach-drinkers,”  and 
may  as  well  attain  the  lodgment  of  the  fiuid  in  the  part  de¬ 
sired  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump  and  a  tube  as  any  other 
mode.  The  palate  to  them  is  secondary  to  the  warmth  of 
this  general  magazine  of  liquids  and  solids.  One  of  true 
oinographical  taste  must  feel  a  horror  at  association  over 
wine  with  such  persons.  A  refinement  even  in  our  sins  is 
better  than  the  grossness  of  the  coarser  natures  of  mankind 
in  animal  vices.  How  much  does  this  tell  in  iimocent  enjoy¬ 
ment.  As  Chesterfield  felt  when  his  son  licked  the  plate  at 
table,  despite  all  his  instructions  in  good  breeding,  it  may  be 
imagined  now  the  man  of  refinement  feels  in  the  company  of 
coarse,  vulgar  companions  over  wine.  One  half  our  pleasures 
are  relative  or  conventional,  and  therefore  alloy  in  any  mode 
turns  them  to  pain. 

All  dehcate  wines  should  be  taken  out  of  thin  glasses.  The 
reason  why  wines  of  this  class  drink  better  out  of  such  glasses 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  greatest  objection,  except  to  the 
opulent,  is  the  ease  with  which  such  glasses  are  broken  by 
servants,  which  renders  them  expensive.  Their  form  may  be 
adapted  to  the  fancy  or  to  the  reigning  fashion.  To  a  man 
of  taste  in  such  matters,  Eomanee  and  Lafitte  would  lose  half 
'  their  fiavour  in  heavy  coarse  glass,  though  to  the  thick  oily 
wines  de  liqueur  or  to  sweet  wines,  the  same  rule  of  adaptation 
does  not  seem  to  apply.  The  glass  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
:  the  wine  should  harmonise.  The  ancients  had  a  passion  for 
:  particular  wine-cups.  The  rich  murrhine  cup,  out  of  which 
'  the  emperors  and  patricians  drank  their  Falernian  wine,  the 
'  Surrentine,  the  cups  or  vases  of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  and  so 
*  on.  The  murrhine  cup  was  the  great  Inxuiy,  because  it  im- 
*  parted  a  perfume  to  the  wine  drunk  out  of  it.  The  modem 
s  2b 
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preference  of  thin  glasses  for  the  first-class  wines  has  there-  I 
fore  the  merit  of  a  roecies  of  precedent.  If  we  could  diyide  * 
a  soap  bubble  in  half  while  fioating  on  the  zephyr,  we  should 
liave  a  perfect  bowl  out  of  which  to  quaff  Somanee,  Lafitte, 
or  Sillery. 

In  all  cases  wine-glass  coolers,  with  the  coldest  water, 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  and  the  glasses  rerersed  in  them. 
No  one  should  pour  out  more  wine  at  his  dinner  than  he 
intends  to  take  at  one  sip,  and  then  immediately  rererse  his 
glass.  For  this  purpose,  glasses  without  feet  are  sometimes 
used,  so  that  the  reversing  them  in  the  water  it  is  impossible 
to  omit. 

The  chief  thing  in  the  art  of  drinking  wine,  is  to  keep 
within  those  salutary  limits  which  mark  the  beneficial  itom 
the  pernicious.  In  good  society,  in  the  present  da^,  this  line 
is  well  defined ;  but  a  man  must  mingle  in  this  distempered 
life  with  every  class,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  mean 
in  those  cases,  where  others  have  no  regard  to  it.  This  is 
best  done  by  studying  self-respect,  and  the  art  of  saying 
“  no,”  when  the  necessity  for  saying  “  no”  is  strongly  felt. 
The  courage  to  do  this,  and  that  absence  of  sHH  fear  of  being 
accounted  singular — ^which  it  is  a  man’s  duty  to  cultivate, 
he  wish  to  be  thought  worthy  of  his  species — will  prevent  his 
suffering  in  stomach  or  moral  character  firom  that  table-com¬ 
plaisance  which  the  too  pliant  force  upon  themselves  contrary 
to  their  better  feelings. 
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Distillation  was  a  process  nnknown  to  the  ancients,  and  though 
practised  by  chemists  in  Europe,  it  is  probable,  from  1150,  or  about 
the  twelfth  century,  it  did  not,  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
become  a  general  art.  We  are  indebted  to  the  ^abs  for  the  inyen- 
tion  of  distillation,  about  the  year  900. 

Curious  distillation  in  England  is  inferior  both  in  the  mode  of  the 
operation,  and  the  excellence  of  the  product,  to  that  of  France.  Some 
of  the  French  apparatus  is  exceedingly  complex  and  expensive,  and 
each  kind  has  a  specific  application.  The  excellence  of  French  brandy 
of  the  first  quali^  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  In  1639  the  art  was 
well  establidied  in  France.  Since  1789  the  increase  in  quality  has 
kept  pace  with  a  great  improvement  in  that  year.  Wine  from  the 
grape  is  the  subject  of  general  distillation,  although  alcohol  is  produced 
from  numerous  other  substances. 

r  18’04  Hydrogen- 

Alcohol  is  composed  of <  62*17  Carbon. 

C  34*79  Oxygen. 

TotaL .  100*0  Parts. 

Of  wine,  5,229,880  hectolitres  are  distilled,  and  give  55,497  hecto¬ 
litres  of  spirit,  in  strength  nineteen  degrees  of  Cartier’s  hydrometer ; 
169,807  at  twenty  degrees;  843  at  twenty-one;  353,883  at  twenty-two; 
and  172,415  at  thirty- three.  In  pure  alcohd  the  whole  amount  is 
469,817  hectolitres,  36  litres,  according  to  M.  Gay  Lussac.  The  prin- 
cip2il  departments  where  distillation  is  carried  on  are  those  of  Aude, 
Herault,  Gard,  Gers,  Charente,  and  Charente  Infi§rieure.  Then  come 
the  Loire  and  Cher,  Gironde,  Lot  and  Garonne,  Var,  Loire  Inferieure, 
Dordogne,  Deux  Sdvres,  Bouches  du  Rhone,  and  Landes. 

The  murks,  however  well  pressed,  always  contain  a  portion  of  unde¬ 
composed  sugar,  besides  being  impregnated  with  the  wine  in  the  vat, 
whether  red  or  white.  These  are  fermented  anew  and  distilled,  and 
the  product  is  called  brandy  of  the  murk.  The  produce  is  about 
37,288*07  hectolitres  of  pure  alcohol,  from  70,015  hectolitres  of  brandy. 
Cider  and  perry,  com,  potatoes,  prunes,  cherries,  the  residue  of  brew¬ 
eries,  furnish  together  93,457  hectolitres  more  of  brandy  of  nineteen 
degrees  of  strength.  In  all,  915,417  hectolitres  of  brandy,  yielding 
553,086*27  of  pure  alcohol.  Common  distillation  was  formerly  effected 
in  France  by  an  apparatus  that  made  small  quantities  of  spirit  at  a 
time,  of  a  very  faulty  construction.  The  more  modem  apparatus  of 
2b2 
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every  kind  is  improved,  so  as  to  work  well,  and  give  French  spirit,  let 
the  substance  distilled  be  what  it  may,  a  very  great  adwantage  over  oor 
own,  whece  the  process  of  distillation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ^cise,«id 
the  distiller  is  not  permitted  to  make  a  liquor  which  can  he  drunk* 

In  lai^  stills  the  head  is  of  copper,  but  in  snudl  ones  of  tin.  In  thean-, 
dent  still,  the  head  was  made  with  a  neck,  to  retain  the  descending  steamy 
and  carry  it  into  the  beak  of  the  head;  but  at  present  thin  is  omitted, 
as  being  of  no  real  service,  because  a  fi^  passage  is  allowed  to  the  ^ 
rituous  part,  which  is  not  condensed  until  the  vapour  bss  passed  out  of 
the  vessel.  The  worm  is  of  copper  in  the  lar^  apparatus,  with  as 
many  spiral  turns  as  possible,  its  diameter  being  nicdjr  adjusted  to  tiie 
condensation  demanded.  It  is  kept  cool  by  fresh  water  continually  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  The  utmost  care  is  taken 
that  the  fire  be  not  too  high.  In  fact,  this  is  considered  one  at  the 
operations  in  distillation  requiring  most  experience,  and  to  this  end  the 
masonry  of  the  furnace  is  adapted  with  great  care,  so  that  the  heat  shall 
be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible ;  the  fire  being  concentrated  against 
the  bottom  of  the  still.  The  chimney  is  frequently  provided  with  a  valve 
to  enlarge  or  contract  at  pleasure,  and  thus  equalise  the  current  of  air, 
which  keeps  the  fire  in  activity,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  greatest  improvement  in  the  (£imneys  is  considco^  to  te 
one  long  known,  but  not  brought  into  general  use  until  Count  Chaptal  set 
the  example.  It  consists,  instead  of  the  straight  funnel  of  the  common 
chimney,  in  the  introduction  of  a  spiral  fine,  which  winds  several  times 
round  the  still  two-thirds  of  its  height,  and  thus  makes  the  flame 
wiiich,  in  the  common  method,  is  lost,  to  the  last  possible  moment 
available  for  the  work.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  these 
spirals  be  not  carried  above  the  usual  level  of  the  liquor  in  the  still, 
lest  the  metal  be  destroyed  by  the  flame. 

The  marine  bath  is  used  for  delicate  liquors,  that  cannot  bear  the 
direct  action  of  the  fire  without  being  tainted  or  altered.  A  still,  in 
this  case,  is  always  made  of  the  purest  tin,  and  placed  within  the 
larger,  which  last  is  filled  with  water.  The  first  is  carefully  isolated 
from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  external  vessel,  and  in  consequence 
its  contents  are  not  exposed  to  a  greater  heat  than  that  of  boiling 
water.  These  vessels  are  luted  with  care.  The  substances  employed 
are  quenched  lime,  well  mingled  into  a  soft  paste  with  whites  of  eggs; 
the  only  defect  of  this  luting  is,  that  it  dries  too  quickly  if  the  whites 
are  not  beaten  up  with  a  little  water  prior  to  mixing  and  temi)ering  Ae 
lime  with  them.  Lime  tempered  with  curdled  milk  or  bullock’s  blood, 
or  new  wood  ashes  and  bullock’s  blood,  are  used.  Chalk  or  lime  tem¬ 
pered  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  litharge,  formerly  adopted,  is  now 

•  Government  will  not  allow  the  distiller  in  England  to  distil  a  wash  that  will 
produce  less  than  nineteen  per  cent,  of  spirit,  which  of  course  cannot  be  dmnk. 
Although  a  duty  of  ten  and  sixpence  a  gallon  is  levied  upon  the  spirit  in  its  pure 
state,  tne  distiller  must  dispose  of  it  to  a  rectifier,  who  adulterates  it  with  juni¬ 
per,  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  similar  trash,  and  sells  it  diluted  as  ffin,  or  spoil¬ 
ing  it  with  spirit  of  nitre  or  prunes,  calls  it  brandy.  By  this  means  Englimoto 
no  pure  distilled  spirit  from  the  grain,  like  Scotch  or  Lrish  whisky.  Such  is  ill* 
managed  taxation,  which  sacrifices  the  end  and  usefulness  of  a  thing  to  the  ex¬ 
tortion  of  a  revenue  by  increased  injury  to  the  stomachs  of  consumers. 
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▼ery  rarely  applied.  Lime  kneaded  with  whites  of  eggs  or  fresh  cheese 
is  considered  the  best  luting  of  all  others. 

The  main  object  of  distillation  with  the  French  is  to  disengage  the 
spirit  speedily,  with  as  much  purity  as  possible,  together  with  the 
aromatic  principle  belonging  to  the  substance  distilled,  where  any  such 
may  be.  It  is  carefully  seen  that  the  liquid  remain  uniformly  at  the 
proper  temperature.  The  still  is  filled  three  parts  full  of  wine,  and  the 
vessel  being  luted  and  secured,  and  cold  water  let  in  round  the  worm, 
the  fire  is  raised  until  the  vrine  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The  air 
within  the  apparatus  now  becomes  violently  dilated,  and  escapes  by  the 
inferior  part  of  the  worm,  or  through  the  joints,  and  is  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  condensing  steam,  which  begins  first  to  cover  in  drops 
the  head  of  the  still,  and  run  ba^k  into  it,  until  the  head  has  acquired 
a  degree  of  heat  from  the  contact  sufficient  to  prevent  the  condensa¬ 
tion.  Cold  water  is  then  thrown  upon  the  head,  and  the  condensation 
renewed  until  no  more  takes  place  within  the  still,  but  the  constantly 
ascending  vapour  drives  all  into  the  worm,  where  it  condenses  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  the  first  ascending  vapours  did,  against  the  head  of  the 
still  while  it  was  yet  cool.  The  cold  water  round  the  worm  is  continu¬ 
ally  renewed.  If  this  is  not  done,  or  if,  by  any  accident,  the  surround¬ 
ing  temperature  become  too  elevated,  though  the  vapour  may  not  be 
of  sufficient  strength  to  burst  the  apparatus,  the  aroma  and  fine  taste 
of  the  liquid  distilled  are  injured  or  entirely  destroyed.  Wines  which 
most  abound  in  spirit  naturally  boil  quickest,  and  the  largest  quantity 
of  fuel  is  required  for  the  poorest  wines.  The  brandy  which  is  first 
given  cut  from  the  still  is  weak,  and  not  well  flavoured;  it  is  always 
flung  back  into  the  vessel.  This  is  speedily  followed  by  the  purest 
product,  which  is  called  eau  de  vie  premUre^  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  is  given  out  subsequently.  The  excellence  and  strength  of  the 
premitre  depend  naturally  upon  the  qudity  and  richness  of  the  wine 
and  the  management  of  the  fire  under  the  still.  As  the  distillation 
proceeds,  the  brandy  given  out  becomes  weaker,  so  as  at  last  not  to 
exceed  the  strength  of  ten  or  twelve  degrees.  When  the  spirit  nearly 
ceases  to  be  what  is  called  preuve  de  Hollande,  from  eighteen  to  nine¬ 
teen  degrees,  or  preuve  de  huile,  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  degrees  of 
the  hydrometer  (so  called,  because  on  letting  a  drop  of  oil  fall  from  a 
small  height  into  the  brandy  it  sinks  to  the  bottom),  they  put  aside 
the  eau  de  vie  premiere,  or  first  brandy,  and  this  operation  is  styled 
couper  d  la  serpente,  literally,  “  to  put  a  stop  to  the  worm.”  This  first 
brandy  is  supposed  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  essential 
oil  from  the  wine,  which  imparts  to  it  an  agreeable  bouquet,  not  to  be 
met  with  in  that  which  succeeds  it,  being  among  the  substances  first 
volatilised  in  the  operation.  This  taste  or  bouquet  is  lost  in  the 
brandy  which  comes  to  England,  denominated  Cognac,  owing  to  the 
prejudice  indulged  here  in  behalf  of  particular  flavours,  to  obtmn 
which,  in  the  use  of  burnt  sugar,  all  its  traces  are  destroyed.  Still, 
eau  de  vie  premiere  is  the  only  kind  exported,  because  the  manufacturer 
flnds  it  more  advantageous  to  redistil  the  other  and  inferior  products 
into  a  stronger  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  called,  spirit  of  trois-six,  as  it  saves 
expense  both  in  casks  and  transport.  In  distilling  common  and  poor 
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wines,  it  is  not  cnstomary  pcmr  etmper  a  la  serpente,  or  to  put  aside  tiie 
first  spirit.  That  in  the  still  is  generally  worked  oat,  and  then  ooo- 
verted  by  redistillation  into  spirit  of  Omt-rir,  fixHn  the  state 

rites  eavLx  de  vte,  or  second  products.  Brandy  beyond  prestm  de  hA 
called  eau  de  vie  double^  up  to  twenty-eight  degrees. 
however,  not  generally  made  quite  up  to  twenty-two  degrees  of  stiei^ 
because  the  duties  are  nearly  douUed  upon  all  abowe  that  scale.  Ibe 
best  cognac  is  21}.  Spirit  of  wine  is  measured  in  stroigth  in  the 
same  manner  as  brandy,  but  the  mode  of  expression  is  different.  Tbn, 
spirit  of  five-sixths  requires  one  part  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  eigh¬ 
teen  degrees,  and  is  therefore  called  of  the  strength  of  twenty-tvo. 
Alcohol  of  three-sixths  requires  three-sixths,  or  one  half  water,  sod 
is  in  general  about  thirty-three  degrees  of  strength.  The  last  is  file 
only  spirit  of  wine  exported. 

The  mode  in  which  the  strength  of  spirit  is  calculated  is  alwiys 
regnilated  by  the  temperature  of  the  product  from  the  worm,  for  the 
temperature  and  strength  bear  a  regular  proportum.  If  it  be  more 
than  ten  degrees  of  Reaumur,  when  taken  immediately  from  the  s^ 
it  is  found  proper,  in  stating  exactly  its  degree  of  strength,  to  caloa- 
late  for  every  five  degrees  of  the  thermometer  one  less  of  Cartiefs 
hydrometer. 

So  strongly  marked  is  the  spirit  with  the  taste  of  the  wine  from 
which  it  is  distilled,  that  persons  of  experience  can  always  easily  tdl 
from  what  wine  district  it  comes,  and  from  what  species  of  g^rape. 
The  brandy  distilled  from  the  grape,  it  is  needless  to  say,  after  this, 
is  easily  discriminated  from  that  produced  by  any  other  substance. 
From  the  still  it  is  apt  to  contract  two  bad  qu^ties,  the  one  called  in 
France  the  gout  de  feu,  or  taste  of  the  still.  This,  time  generally  cures; 
the  other  an  empyreumatic  taste,  caused  by  a  minute  portion  of  the 
copper  of  the  still  becoming  decomposed,  and,  by  being  burned,  im¬ 
parting  a  bad  taste  to  the  brandy,  which  some  assert  to  be  poisonous. 

The  preservation  of  the  aroma  of  any  liquor  may  be  secured,  or  the 
aroma  diminished  at  pleasure,  by  taking  the  spirit  as  low  in  strengtii 
as  will  answer  the  end  proposed,  keeping  up  the  fire  to  mahe  the  odour 
or  savour  ascend  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  any  particular  taste,  the  distillation  should  be  carried  to  the 
highest  degree.  Aromatic  liquors  lose  much  of  their  peculiar  flavour 
by  redistilling.  The  manufacturers  of  brandy  from  inferior  materials 
are  so  aware  of  this,  that  they  make  their  products  of  the  highest 
proof,  and  adding  a  third  of  the  quantity  of  genuine  brandy  of  the 
strongest  character,  delude  the  unwary  by  its  resemblance  to  the  rial 
quality.  If  the  fire  be  kept  too  high,  the  product  is  made  feeble,  from 
the  too  rapid  ascension  of  the  vapour ;  if  too  low,  its  action  may  en¬ 
tirely  cease.  An  exact  and  skilful  regulation  of  the  fire  alone  ensures 
a  good  quantity  of  the  eau  de  vie  premiere.  Liquids  that  deposit  are 
agitated  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  deposition,  imtil  they  are  in  a 
state  of  ebullition.  Very  solid  substances  are  suspended  in  the  still  in 
cloth  bags  when  the  marine  bath  is  not  used,  and  danger  of  burning  is 
apprehended.  By  due  care  in  redistilling,  the  worst  brandy  from  the 
murk  is  rendered  potable.  Fine  liquors  and  perfumes  are  rectified  in 
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^eambics  of  glass,  with  the  inreatest  care  and  delicacy  of  treatment. 
The  range  of  French  distillation  is  very  widely  extended  to  all  roots, 
Tegetables,  and  fruits,  that  abound  in  sacchai^  matter.  The  fruits 
require  only  to  be  perfectly  mashed,  water  in  a  proj^r  proportion 
poured  upon  them,  and  then  set  to  ferment,  with  or  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  leayen,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  piquet  is  a  liquor  possess¬ 
ing  the  flavour  of  the  partkular  flruit,  and  more  or  less  rich  according 
to  the  quality  and  careful  treatment  bestowed  upon  it.  Some  of  the 
kernels,  particularly  that  of  the  plum,  give  out  so  much  prussic  acid 
on  distiUation,  that  the  product  must  be  carefully  diluted.  It  is  best 
for  security  in  all  cases  to  aqiarate  the  stones  firom  the  fruit  before 
fermentation,  and  to  distil  them  separatdy,  or  put  them  aside  alto¬ 
gether,  to  avoid  hazard  by  those  unaccustomed  to  their  distillation. 
In  France  a  considerable  portion  of  agricultural  produce,  which  is  of 
little  use  for  any  other  purpose,  is  devoted  to  making  toandy  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  which  may  be  applied  to  numerous  purposes  of  domestic 
economy,  l^e  sediment  of  wines  from  garden  fruits,  honey,  molasses 
from  the  best  sugar,  com,  potatoes  (of  which  latter  the  product  is  very 
great),  and  similar  substances,  are  all  distilled  in  France,  and  the  spirit 
is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  agriculturist,  from  which  in  England  he  is 
debarred  by  the  Excise.  The  coarseness,  or  ill-flavour  of  the  brandy, 
is  much  reduced  by  judicious  treatment  and  1^  rectification. 

AH  spirit  is  ascertained  to  be  more  or  less  alcoholic  by  its  specific 
gravity,  and  this  is  the  criterion  which  the  French  apply,  as  least  liable 
to  err,  for  ascertaining  most  easily  the  quantity  of  spirit  in  a  mixture 
of  spirit  and  water.  Spirit  of  trois-six  is  in  proportion  to  water  as 
eight  hundred  and  forty  to  a  thousand,  so  that  a  cube  of  water,  or  a 
litre  weighing  a  thousand  grammes  of  the  same  quantity  of  spirit,  would 
weigh  but  eight  hundred  forty.  This  litre  of  a  thousand  grammes 
forms  a  standard  by  which  to  try  the  strength  of  every  mixture  of 
spirit.  It  sufOices  to  multiply  a  thousand,  the  centimetre  cubes  in  a 
litre  of  water,  by  the  difference  between  that  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquor  to  be  tried,  and  to  divide  the  product  by  the  difference 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  a  litre  of  pure  spirit,  as  a  point  of  com¬ 
parison,  with  that  of  a  litre  of  water.  A  table  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  brandy  is  kept  for  this  purpose,  graduated  by  the  hydrometer. 

The  titrej  the  quality  or  proper  title  of  strength  of  the  brandy,  is 
established  by  the  hydrometer.  But  as  a  variation  of  temperature  of 
Reaumur,  varying  five  degrees,  changes  the  instrument  of  Cartier  one 
degree  more  or  less,  the  titre  of  the  brandy  is  always  established  at  a 
temperature  of  ten  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and  from  this  temperature  the 
instrument  is  graduated  on  the  scale.  Thus  there  is  a  fairness  in  the 
strength  of  the  spirit  proclaimed  to  the  purchaser,  who  might  else  be  a 
loser,  as  well  as  the  seller,  from  differences  in  the  volume,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  erroneous  analysis. 

Brandy  must  have  age  to  lose  the  new  taste  from  the  still,  yet,  if 
kept  in  a  warm  place  in  wood,  it  will  lose  a  portion  of  its  spirit  by 
evaporation.  The  wood,  too,  gives  an  amber-colour  to  the  spirit,  and 
impairs  its  clearness,  which  should  be  transparent  as  water.  In  order 
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to  remedy  this,  the  brandy  is  frequently  ii^nred  in  quality  by  attempt* 
ing  to  give  it  limpidity,  though  in  that  exported  to  England  any  tint 
it  has  received  in  the  still  or  wood  is  of  no  importance. 

The  heavy  wines  of  the  south,  and  such  as  are  abundant  in  tartly 
give  very  middling  brandy;  that  from  acid  or  pricked  wines  is  deqplj 
tainted.  Wines  abounding  in  saccharine  matter,  which  has  decomposed 
entirely  during  the  insensible  fermentation,  give  the  best  spirit.  These 
last  wines  are  not  distilled  new,  as  they  are  apt  to  bum,  and  give  out 
less  alcohol  White  wines  give  a  softer  brandy  than  red.  All  biandf 
should  be  of  the  right  colour,  and  that  of  cognac  should  not  conoesl 
an  Hi-coloured  article  when  it  is  prepared  for  exportation.  Brandy  is 
reduced,  when  necessary,  by  an  admixture  of  water,  which  the  ’FreoA 
call  mouillaM.  Heat  is  given  out  in  this  operation.  The  brandy  mast 
be  agitatea,  and  the  quantity  nicely  adjusted  to  reduce  the  strength  to 
the  required  degree.  For  this  purpose,  the  quantity  of  streng^  to  be 
reduc^  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  degrees  it  carries  on  the  hydro¬ 
meter.  The  product  is  divided  by  the  number  of  degrees  of  which  it 
is  desired  the  brandy  should  consist  when  lowered.  Subtracting  from 
this  sum  the  quantity  of  spirit  employed,  the  water  to  be  added  is 
found.  Suppose  25  litres  of  spirit,  at  32  degrees,  are  to  be  lowered  to 
18  degrees,  it  is  found  that  800  is  the  product  of  25  multiplied  by  32; 
this  divided  by  18,  gives  44  litres  44  centilitres.  It  only  remains  to 
subtract  the  Utres  of  spirit  employed,  and  the  result  is  19*44  the 
quantity  of  water  required.  Pure  spirit  of  wine  is  generally  sold  by 
the  velte. 

Tims  everything  in  the  conduct  of  distillation  in  France  is  regulated 
by  due  attention  to  science,  which  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  that 
country  in  this  and  several  similar  branches  of  the  useful  arts. 

This  statement  respecting  distillation  will  serve  without  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  process  in  other  countries,  where  it  is  managed  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  manner.  Spanish  brandy  ranks  next  in  quality  to  that  of  France. 
The  prices  of  1849  ranged  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  gallon  imperial, 
according  to  age. , 


No.  II. 

WINES  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

PBiLNCE,  SPi-IIT,  HUITGAET,  GEEMAST,  SICILY,  NAPLES,  CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE. 


Wines. 

Country. 

Place. 

'Rnnnn.riee  Conti . 

France 

do. 

C6to  d’Or 

Chambertin . 

Richebourg . 

do. 

do. 

Clos  Vougeot . 

do. 

do. 

Romance  St.  Vivant . 

do. 

do. 

La  Tache . 

do. 

do. 

St.  Georges . 

do. 

do. 

Gorton . 

do. 

do. 

Character. 


f  The  first  and  most  de¬ 
licate  red  wines  in  the 
world,  full  of  rich  per¬ 
fume,  of  exquisite  bouquet 
^  and  fine  purple  colour, 
light,  yet  with  body  and 
spirit  sufficient  to  render 
them  pleasant  and  health- 
.ful  in  use. 

r cantinnedj 


I 


P 

II 

C 

» 

P 

V 

>» 

1! 

L 

L 

Q 

B 

B 

! 


|tai 

h 

jfb 

Pont 

Chti 


C 

1 

( 
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CAuafetT* 

ruus*. 

France 

Cftte  d'Or 

do* 

do* 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do- 

do. 

do. 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do* 

do* 

do* 

do* 

LaDrOme 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do* 

Morue 

do. 

do- 

do. 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do. 

do* 

do* 

Gironde 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do* 

do* 

do* 

do* 

do. 

La  Loire 

do* 

EhAuc 

da* 

r  PjT^ntea  \ 
t  Orientales  J 

do* 

Haut  Ehiu 

do* 

do- 

do* 

E.h6De 

Spain 

Andalusia 

Germany 

The  Rhino 

Naples 

Naples 

Sicily 

SjTacnae 

Hungary 

f  County  of  ) 

1  Zumplin  i 

Moldavia 

Cotnar 

Cyprus 

Com.  D. 

Africa 

f  Cape  of  Good 
1  Hope 

fipain 

Malaga 

rarj^ui  M 
n . . . 


irges,  LBadflfl..H. 
jrdfteux 
iulom^ .. 


CloaeVV.. 

til 


ntl  Beanmes .. 
rlllot 


Hwiiler,  Kai-| 
Oj  Ammer*^ 

dfi  Fnille,. . 

lo  Sherry.,* . 

innniiiberB^r*... 
liriatl . 


enc^e,  und  itan 
^^thji,  called 
Szegni,  Zo.-  I 
’olcava,  also  I 
lye,  Zatnbor, 
lada  . . J 


imderytt.— 


IBurffundlM,  doady  re- 
Bembling  the  above 

JgTowtha  in  aroma,  and  all 
their  other  quaJitiee. 

White  hfglUy  esteemed, 
r  Pine  colour  and  per- 
i  fUme,  light,  lees  warm 
^  than  Bor^indy,  with  a 
taste  of  the  violet,  and 
Lrich  purplo  hue. 
r  Vrlaea  of  the  BhAne, 
darker  in  cxilour  than  the 
preceding.  Bed  Hertnit- 
the  most  Dotedof  these, 
or  good  hody,  and  a  hno 
Ldavour  of  the  raapberry. 

C  WhitCt  atm,  drj^  of  an 
<  amber  colour ;  generally 
deed  for  drinking. 

{Pine  ofTervogclzig  wine, 
bright  in  colour,  slightly 
ft^tning. 

r  The  best  of  the  white 
wines  of  Champagne,  he- 
<  ing  all  of  the  Arst  quality, 
but  diffleiing  a  little  fn 
Lcolour  and  enervesoenco, 
r  Pine  white  wines  of  oa- 
cellont  quality,  lightish 
■i  brown  In  colour,  aroma 
most  agreeable,  and  some 
Lof  rather  aweet  taste, 
f  D^ription  resembles 
i  the  preening. 

?  Full  of  body,  spirit*  and 
<  perfume.  The  white  is  the 
Lunost  of  aU  white  wines. 

A  rich  muscadine* 

C  Straw  wince,  rich  and 
i  luscious* 

Do* 

Do. 

A  dry,  delicate  wine. 

Do. 

f  A  line,  luscious,  aweet 
(.  red  wine- 

f  Hcmarkably  fine  red 
t  muscat* 

{Thick  rich  wines,  known 
as  Tokay,  also  Tokay- 
ausbruch* 

{Very  spirituou^  by 
some  preferred  to  Tokay* 
fJreenish  colouf- 
Thiok,  rich,  aud  luscious, 

I  Luscious  i  two  kinds* 
Thick  and  luscioua. 
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The  dry  wines  of  the  first  class  are  all  of  Frendi  growth,  ez^ta 
Dry  wines  of  the  first  class  will  bear  no  mixture,  exc^  with  Hi 
own  growths ;  are  too  delicate  to  be  adulterated  without  instant  k 
tection;  are  the  pure  offspring  of  the  grape,  and  rank  nearest  to  Ji  , 
faction  of  any  known  wines  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  { 


WIKES  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. - ^FKEHCH: 


Yerzj.  Yerzenay,  Mailly,  St.") 

Basle,  Boua^,  8t.  Thierry . } 

Yosne,  Nuits,  Chambolle,  Yol-') 
nay^  Fomard,  Beaune,  Morey,  [ 

Savigny,  Meuraalt . ) 

Olivotea,  Pitoy,  Perriere,  Preaux... 
Chainhtte,  Mi^nne . 

Moulin  a  Yent,  Torins,  Chinas...  ^ 

Hermitage,  second  growths . 

C6te  BO^  . . 


Boian,  Qorze,  L^oviBe,  Larose,') 
Branne-Mouton,  Pichon-Lon*  > 

gueville,  Calon . . ) 

CAtean  Brai^ . 


Tonne 

do. 

Saonne  et  Loire, 
Bh6ne 
BhOne 
do. 


Juran^n,  Gan  . 

BonssiUon,  Bagnols,  Cosperon,') 
CoUioure,  Torenmila,  Terrats,  > 
Masdeu . ) 

Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  Menil . 

La  'Perri^re,  Combotte,  Qoxxtte') 
d’Or,  GenevriCre,  Charmes  et  > 
Meursalt  . ) 

Guebwillers,  Turkeim,  Woli-') 
helm,  Molsheim,  and  Bangen,  > 
in  Belfont . . ) 

Arbois,  Pupillin,  Chateau  Chalons 


Haut  Bhin 
Bas  Bhin 


Bed  wines  of  Ciaap^ 

(  Excellent  red  IM 
<  dies,  very  little  infedsl 
(.first  growths. 

^  Good  wrinss. 

}Bed.  j 

Bed.  I 

Bed.  I 


Yaucluse 
Basses  Pyr^ndes 

Pyrdndes  Orien- 
tales 


Langon,  Cerons,  Podensac .  Gironde 

Montbazillac,  Tcaulet,  Baulis,')  Tinriinimft 

Suma,Sancd  . j  i^oraogne 

Buzet,  Amazon,  Yianne .  Lot  ©t  Garonne 


6t.  Peray,  St.  Jean  . 


Juran^on . 

Frontignan  and  Lunel  Mazet  . 

Bagnols,  CoUioure,  Bodez . ^ 

Maocabeo  of  Salces . 


Basses  Pyrdndes 
^erault 

Pyrdndes  Orien- 
tales 
do. 


C  White  Champagne  wi 
(.of  good  quality. 

f  White  BoffgunfiA* 
(.  high  repute  in  Fnaes 

f  Dry*  white,  and 
X  paiue,  of  gooid  repots 

f  Good  wine,  awsid 
land  still. 

C  A  white  wine,  st 
<  keeps  long,  of  fine  * 
Cand  perfume.  ,  J 
(  white  wines,  cafskM 
I  endurance. 

(  Good  white  wincsd 
I  country.  I 

r  Generous  white 
lof  good  body. 

(  Delicate  ntoutsm 
.j  non  ntousseux,  of 
Cable  flavour, 
f  White,  with  an 
I  able  perfUme  of  the 
(  Sweet,  rich,  and 
Icious;  white. 

(  Bed,  styled  de 
X  nache,  rich  and  sweet 
Sweet,  vins  de  liqu0f‘ 
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THIRD  CLASS. — ^FRENCH. 


ers,  3foreuil, 

E^may,  Taisy,  Ludes,  I 
y  Villen-Allerand,  Gu-  f 

(Tirey,  Ba^eux  la  Fosse... 
'liassa^e,  Aloxe- 
sous  Beaune,  Bla^y,^ 

ay,  Chendve  . S 

ionvin . 

Loman^che. 

Guinchay . 

ues,  Moutjuset . 

[ercurol,  Gervant . 

Revantin . 

Margaux,  Pessac,  St.*) 
e,  St.  Julien,  Gastelnau  ( 
oc,  Cantenac,  Talence,  C 
ac,  Canon . ) 

Cerrasse,  Campreal . 

ton,  Soustona . 

,  Tavel,  St.  Genies,') 
Ledenon,  St.  Laurent  > 
ires  . ) 

leuf . 

le  Meursalt . 

Ion,  Grises,  Valmure,') 
ille,  Vaudesir,  Bour-  f 
Mont  de  Milieu  et  T 

ndPuissd . 

uintigmr . 

lats,  Landiras,  Vire-') 

;.  Croix  du  Mont  Lou-  > 

1  sous  Condrieu  . 

in  and  Lunel . 

^cardan  of  Marseillui') 
nmerois.  Vins  do  Ca-  > 
ie  Malaga . ) 

re.  Cassis,  Ciotat.  Vins^ 


Flaca. 


Marne 

Aube 

C6to  d*Or 
Tonne 

Sa6ne  et  Loire 
Puy  de  I>6me 

Dr6me 

Is^re 

Rhdne 

Gironde 

Dordogne 

Landes 

Gard 

Taucluse 
Aube 
C6te  d’Or 

Tonne 

Sa6ne  et  Loire 
Jura 
Gironde 

Loire 

Herault 

do. 


Bouches  du 
Rh6ne 


(  Red  Oiampagne  wines 
•<  of  the  second  quality  ; 
Clight  and  agreeable. 

Resembling  the  preceding. 

C  Good  Burgundies  of  the 
(.the  third  quality. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Not  wines  of  note ;  red. 
r  Resembling  red  Hermi- 
mitage ;  a  little  less  full 
<  and  fine,  might  be  called 
Hermitage  of  the  third 
Lquality. 

C  Red  wines,  very  mid- 
idling  of  the  class. 

Resembling  C6teR6tie. 

(  Pouillac,  St.  Estephe, 
3  good  light  red  wines ;  Cas- 
3  telnau  mediocre ;  the 
v^other  growths  agreeable. 

C  Resembling  St.  Emilion ; 
I  keeping  well, 
r  Red,  light  coloured, 
I  with  a  har^  taste. 
f  Red  wines  grown  on  the 
3  banks  of  the  Rh6ne ;  will 
1  not  keep  good  more  than 
Vsnyrears. 

f  Grood  red  wines;  keep 
I  well. 

C  Champagne;  light  and 
I  agreeable,  white, 
f  Tolerable  wine ;  not  ei- 
I  ported. 

(  In  considerable  esteem 
•<  in  Paris  as  wines  of  the 
(.table.  They  are  all  white. 

Much  the  same  as  the 


lite. 

Do.  of  middling  quality. 

f  Ditto  ;  consumed  in  the 
I  country. 

r  Second  growths  of  thoso 

<  famous  and  rich  white 
(.wines. 

r  Rich,  luscious,  sweet 
wines,  prepared  in  the 
department  of  Herault, 
I  and  very  little  exported ; 
Lalso  muscadines, 
r  Rich  sweet  wines,  boil- 

<  ed  wines  and  malmseys,  of 
(.good  quality. 
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The  aboTe  are  the  three  first  classes  of  French  wines,  indodu 
which  are  commonly  exported;  there  are,  according  to  the  best  a 
rities,  six  classes  of  red,  seven  of  white,  and  four  of  vhu  de  liquar 
these  (exclusive  of  the  list  above  comprising  the  choicest  kinds) 
are  two  hundred  and  forty-three  white,  nine  vins  de  liqueur,  and 
hundred  and  sixty-three  r^  wines,  commencing  with  &e  fourth  ( 
The  wines  of  Champagne  descend  six  degrees  in  class  and  qnalil7,li 
the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  proper  class  by  those  whoj^ 
them.  It  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  give  the  names  o 
the  ^wths  and  vineyards.  The  author  has  a  list  of  sixteen  hm 
in  his  possession,  and  they  do  not  comprise  the  whole  by  aconaida 
numb^. 


TABLE  OP  DEPARTMENTAL  PRODUCE. 

The  following  is  the  departmental  product  of  the  French  vineTi 
the  number  of  hectares  of  vines,  the  product  in  hectolitres  per 
the  value  of  the  wines  for  each  department,  and  the  hectolitrei 
tilled  into  brandy,  being  the  first  statement  of  the  same  natnief 
authentic  data  published  in  this  country.  The  whole  are  from 
actual  returns. 


nrp«rttdeBli, 

Hntani 
of  1 

VLum. 

JTn’toiUTCi 

p*r 

totai 

ot  WlUfc 

v^ne  In 
Fraud. 

Hectc^ 
lra«  gf 
WlM 
nitUHad. 
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An  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago  to  yalne  the  Frendi 
according  to  their  qualities,  by  M.  ChaptaL  Without  being  ‘ 
on  any  positiye  data,  these  calculations  carried  the  total 
718,941,675  francs.  The  statement  was  an  exaggerated  ona 
totals  of  the  Cadastre,  and  more  minute  inquiries,  have  estil 
that  the  foregoing  table  comes  as  near  as  possiHe  to  the  troth, 
calculations  of  M.  Chaptal  thus  made,  it  is,  therefore,  a  waste  of  i 
to  repeat  here,  having  given  the  value  of  the  wines  in  each  sepinti 
partment,  with  a  total  annually  of  540,389,298  francs,  or  22,516,2201 
sterling. 

The  mean  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  wine  may  be  rated  at 
thing  above  1,155,074  hectolitres  annually,  of  which  England 
only  14,367.  These  added  to  the  wines  consumed  in  distillation, 
about  6,384,953  hectolitres,  leaving  for  wines  drunk  in  France,  SL 
manufactured  into  vinegar,  and  the  like,  28,690,736.  The  c( 
tion  of  wine  in  all  modes,  therefore,  reckoning  the  French  p<y 
at  31,000,000,  cannot  be  anything  like  a  hectolitre  per  head  per  i 

The  value  of  the  wines  and  spirits  e^^rted  in  1S23  was  76, 
francs ;  it  had  increased  in  1832,  in  quantity  if  not  in  ralue,  to  28,76 
imperial  gallons.  The  brandy  exported  is  about  335,697*64  he^ 
per  annum. 

To  recapitulate,  and  add  the  other  spirituous  drinks  in  France^ 
cept  liqueurs. 


The  brandy,  averaging  19°,  distilled  from 

other  substances  than  the  grape . 

Cider  and  Perry . 

Beer . 

Wine . 

Hectolitres. 

93,457 

8,868,788 

2,300,689 

85,075,689 

Value 

67,178,9» 

1,8S549( 

640,88^ 

Total  of  all  kinds . 

46,888,673 

622,922,0# 

It  has  been  estimated  at  about  eighteen  gallons,  and  the  annual 
of  eight  shillings  per  head,  on  33,000,000  population.  The  fiiUi 


This  brandy  is  perhaps  valued  too  high  at  150  franca  the  heotoUtiei 
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Iso  been  given  as  the  produce  of  France  and  its  disposal,  the  pro- 
nipposed  to  be  924,000,000  gallons. 

Consumed  by  proprietors  not  paying  duty  .  198,000,000 

Manufacture  into  brandy . . . . . .  141,000,000 

Loss  and  waste  with  grower . 91,344000 

Ditto  in  conveyance  and  with  dealers .  44,000^000 

Exported . 24,630,000 

Made  into  vinegar . . . 11,000,000 

Duty  on  consumption .  308,000,000 

Eraudulent  consumptioii .  106,466,000 

or  42,000,000  hectolitres. 

inhabitants' of  the  towns  oansume  8,670,296  hectolitres,  those  of  the 
y  19,122,707  hectolitre^. 

)0  28,690,736  hectolitres  of  wine  are  added  12,000,000  more  for 
cider,  and  other  liquids  of  a  similar  kind  consumed,  there  cannot 
t)e  reckoned,  including  waste,  as  much  as  1  hectolitre  of  oon- 
tkm  per  head  for  the  population  of  France. 
i  prices  of  the  wines  of  France  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  give 
le  current  year,  as  they  vary  so  much  with  the  season.  The 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  mean  prices  are  given  in 
lapters  descriptive  of  the  wines,  and  need  not  be  repeat^  tabu- 

3  entire  imports  of  French  wine  into  Great  Britain  for  the  last 
*ed  and  fifty  years  were  as  foUow:  the  home  consumption  is  in 
cases  less,  a  part  being  exported. 
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ROUSSILLON  ^INES.  140,)  I 

The  Btatement  in  regard  to  these  -wines  in  the  bodj  of  the  preJ 
work  waa  printed  as  their  position  when  the  first  edition  was  piil 
hehed-  Th^  following  bears  rdation  to  the  wines  of  the  province^ 
the  present  lime,  the  letter  rontainiiig  the  statement  having  onljpl 
come  to  band : 

“  The  department  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  part  of  the  old 
vince  of  Roussillon,  contains  now  about  30,000  hectares  of  vines, 
ducing  11*50  hectolitres  per  hectare,  or  345,000  hectolitres  in  al^l 
which  the  value  is  about  7,000,000  f^cs.  The  larger  part  of  tW 
wines  is  produced  in  the  arrondissements  of  Perpignan  and  Ort 
They  form  two  principal  classes,  known  as  ‘  Wines  of  the  Pliii 
and  *  Wines  of  Collioure  and  Banyrds.*  The  larger  part  of  tbH 
wines  is  exported.  The  inferior  qualities  are  consumed  in  the  counttK 
or  carried  into  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  the  departments  on  A 
borders  of  Spain.  The  best  qualities  are  bought  for  Paris,  Ittfc 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States.  The  grapes  mostly  cultivated  are  4 
grenache,  the  mataro,  and  the  crignane,  for  the  red  export  wines,  “fl 
pique-pouille  noir,  and  gris,  the  serret,  blanquette,  and  muscat,  I 
fancy  and  white  wines.  The  mataro  gives  the  most  colour,  and  ti 
crignane  the  most  frnit.  The  grenache  contains  the  most  sacchiiii 
matter  and  greatest  quantity  of  must.  The  mixture  of  all  these  ^ 
is  the  mode  generally  adopted;  still  many  old  -vines,  including  a gitf 
variety,  are  more  or  less  appreciated  in  the  mingling.  I 

The  muscadine  vintage  is  the  earliest,  and  begins  at  the  end  of  Sfl 
tember.  A  time  is  chosen  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  the  grape 4 
soil  are  still  warmed  by  the  sun.  If  the  grapes  are  not  aU  nuM 
they  are  gathered  at  two  different  times,  and  are  left  at  the  foot  of* 
tree  until  they  are  sufficiently  dry  and  even  shrivelled.  They  arei* 
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^  trodden  and  pressed.  Some  suffer  the  fruit  to  dry  on  the  stem  before 
.  it  is  gathered.  The  must  of  the  muscadine  grape,  after  it  is  pressed, 

^  is  very  saccharine  and  thick.  It  is  placed  in  rats  to  ferment.  This 
vine  is  often  sold  and  deliyered  after  remaining  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
only  in  the  vat,  and  without  being  cleared.  In  case  the  owner  intends 
keeping  it  longer  it  is  racked  a  month  or  two  after  the  pressing,  when 
it  deposits  very  largely. 

*<llie  commune  of ;  Rivesaltes,  distant  six  miles  from  Perpignan, 
affords  the  best  muscadine  wine.  All  that  is  made,  about  400  hec¬ 
tolitres,  is  sold  at  a  high  price  to  the  merchants  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
who  use  it  to  increase  the  aroma  of  the  muscadine  wines  of  their  own 
districts.  Some  of  the  growers  place  it  in  their  cellars,  where  it 
ameliorates,  and  will  keep  an  indefinite  time. 

“  At  Bivesaltes,  and  some  other  vineyards  of  the  department,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Rodez  en  Conflent,  the  grenache  grape  is  alone  planted. 
'i*he  must  is  not  left  to  ferment  upon  the  murk,  or,  if  left,  it  is  not  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  fermentation  takes  place  in  the 
barrel.  This  wine  is  much  esteemed,  and  preserves  with  age  great 
dearness,  vinosity,  and  bouquet.  At  ten  or  twelve  years  old  it  loses 
its  colour,  and  takes  a  fine  straw  tint  or  that  of  a  topaz.  This  class  of 
^  wines  is  not  sold,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  quantity  sufficient 
for  general  purchase.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Macabeo  and  Mal- 
vasia  wines,  which  are  made  by  a  few  persons  only  for  family  con- 
’t  sumption.  The  white  wines  are  made  with  the  blanquette  grape, 
^  produced  from  vines  wholly  of  their  own  kind,  or  deposited  from  the 
black  grapes  with  which  they  are  often  mingled  in  the  vineyard.  The 
^  vintage  is  completed  at  one  picking,  and  not,  as  with  the  muscadines, 
at  two.  There  are  different  qualities  of  these  wines,  more  or  less 
ii  dry  or  sweet,  the  differences  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  the 
li'  gravelly  or  quartzose  soil  in  some  vineyards,  and  the  argillaceous 
or  calcareous  nature  of  others.  About  800  hectolitres,  planted  with 
the  blanquette  grape,  produce  each  on  the  average  about  twelve  hecto- 
li  litres. 

i:  “  The  red  wines  designed  for  exportation  form  the  most  important 

^  part  of  the  Roussillon  vintc^e.  Although  in  this  part  of  the  south  of 
loanee  the  time  when  the  vine  buds  and  blossoms  is  earlier  than  in  the 
^  neighbouring  departments  of  the  Aude  and  the  Herault,  the  vintage  ia 
.J  later,  and  never  commences  for  these  wines  before  the  first  days 
Ilf  of  October  in  the  plain,  and  at  CoUioure  and  Banyuls  before  the 
-<  8th. 

j'  “  In  this  part  of  France  wine  is  rarely  made  in  open  vats,  but  gene- 

^  rally  in  large  casks,  called  tonneaux  a  portes.  The  must  from  the  presa 
with  the  fruit  is  introduced  by  a  square  opening,  closed  by  a  covering 
having  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  carbonic  gas  escapes 
^  during  the  fermentation.  A  large  part  of  this  gas  is  thus  condensed  in 
the  space  between  the  surface  of  the  must  and  the  cask.  The  pressure 
thus  arising  upon  the  murk  prevents  a  too  rapid  fermentation,  and  pre- 
serves  the  aroma  and  alcoholic  part  of  the  wine.  By  this  means  the 
surface  of  the  murk  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  which  tends  to 

1^  2  c 
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preTent  aciditj.  The  skins  of  the  grapes,  too,  are  coDstaally  sntowrgsd, 
and  the  extraction  of  the  cciovaiag  matter  is  rendered  mofe  ooih 
plete. 

When  the  fermentation  is  thought  to  haye  terminated,  the  iriDeif 
drawn  off  bj  a  cock  inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cask,  and  the 
mnrk  is  taken  out  by  the  opening  already  described.  The  Tineed  ^ 
Collioure,  Banjuls,  and  Port  Vendres,  are  situated  on  the  lower  dofa 
of  the  I^nrenees  which  terminate  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  soil  is 
composed  of  schistose  debris.  To  support  the  soil  upon  the  steeper 
slopes,  they  form  their  yineyards  in  terraces.  The  produce  is  less  thn 
that  of  the  Tines  growing  on  the  plains.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
receiye  dressing.  The  wines  of  Collioure  and  Banynls  are  finer  ad 
sweeter  than  those  of  the  plain,  and  also  carry  a  higher  price.  They 
are  bought  by  the  merchants  of  Paris  to  ameliorate  wines  otherwise 
too  harsh. 

"The  wines  of  the  plain  are  bought  in  a  still  larger  quantityt  ^ 
sales  taking  place  shortly  after  the  yinta^.  These  wines  are  not 
racked  before  they  are  sold,  when  the  sale  is  not  deferred  beyond  ibe 
month  of  March,  at  which  time  the  red  wines  are  always  ra^ed.  1b 
genmd  this  is  done  but  once,  and  not  again  unless  with  the  wioa 
destined  to  be  long  kept.  Some  growers  rack  a  second  tjmA  in 
March  of  the  second  year  from  the  yintage,  for  which  they  choose  dij 
weather.  The  wine  is  kept  in  the  cask  until  it  becomes  raneiOf  the 
name  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  the  country,  and  throughoBS 
France.  It  ameliorates  in  the  cask  by  age.  Care  is  taken  not  to  more 
the  tartar  which  forms  on  the  interior  of  the  stayes,  and  diminishes  ^ 
evaporation  through  the  pores  of  the  wood.  The  fed  wines  remain  ten 
or  fifteen  years  in  wood,  and  at  that  age  carry  a  golden  colour,  bnt 
even  then  they  will  not  have  attained  fell  perfection.  They  deposit 
continually.  If  they  are  bottled  they  preserve  their  colour  better,  but 
as  they  form  a  crust  and  deposit,  it  is  customary  to  decant  them  before 
they  come  to  table.  The  muscadine  wines  are  bottled  at  four  yean 
old.  Age  deepens  their  colour,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  whits 
kinds.  The  red  wines  of  Eoussillon  are  remarkable  fbr  their  fine  deep 
colour  and  alcohol.  They  have  the  peculiar  advantage  that  they  i 
not  spoil  by  remaining  in  casks  or  bottles  but  partially  filled.  Tbe 
wines  of  Collioure,  Banyuls,  and  Port  Vendres,  are  distinguished  by 
their  richness,  aroma,  and  fineness ;  when  they  have  attained  a  certain 
age,  they  rival  the  wines  of  Andalusia.  About  sixteen  thousand  hec¬ 
tolitres  are  made.  The  wines  of  the  plain  have  equal  body,  but  they 
are  drier,  and  their  quality  is  more  varied,  according  to  the  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  the  plant  from  which  they 
come.  The  principal  growths  are  those  of  Torremila,  Comeilla  de  h 
Kivihre,  Pezilla,  Baixas,  Peyrestortes,  Rivesaltes,  Salces,  and  Terrets. 
The  wines  of  Estagel,  Latour,  and  Ussoul,  are  of  less  body  than  the 
former.  There  is  a  wine  of  this  department,  strong  in  body,  deep  in 
colour,  of  an  excellent  bouquet,  and  rich,  soft  taste,  which  bears  great 
analogy  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  when  old,  without  being  as  heady. 
It  is  called  Masdeu,  from  the  name  of  the  vineyard  producing  it 
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between  ColUoure  and  Perpigmui.  Masdeu,  in  the  Catalan  language, 
*  which  is  the  popular  language  of  Roussillon,  for  a  long  time  a  part  of 
>  Catalonia,  in  Arragon,  signMei  *  Gk>d’8  Farm.*  It  is  the  property  of 
the  hankers  so  well  Imown,  the  Messieurs  Pois  Durand.  Between 
3  Collioure  and  Port  Vendres  there  is  a  small  vineyard,  which  produces 
k  the  Cosperon  wine,  a  rich,  sweet  species.  The  prices  of  these  wines  are 
^  very  variable,  and  rise,  according  to  their  age,  very  considerably.  Red, 
^  of  good  quality,  only  valued  at  24  guineas  at  the  vintage,  will  be  150 

3  guineas  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Kept  in  bottle,  it  brings  a  franc 
k  and  a  half  and  two  francs  the  bottle.  Very  old  and  fine  qualities  some- 
i>  times  bring  five  and  even  six  francs.” 

r  Legislation  alone  caused  the  change  in  our  relations  with  France, 
e;  and  the  rejection  of  her  delicate  for  coarser  wines.  For  more  than  a 

i  century  its  influence  has  been  felt,  while  attempting  to  exclude  the 

ii  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  that  country  from  our  markets  by  dif¬ 
ferential  duties.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  seeds  of  this  commercial 

tf  dissonance  to  the  reign  of  Charles  n.,  during  which  the  French  king 
I  (acting  under  the  advice  and  in  agreement  with  the  system  of  his 
If  minister  Colbert),  having  imposed  some  duties  upon  English  goods,  the 
i  hr  iaiionia  was  applied. 

t  ‘^Itwas  about  the  same  time  (1667)  that  the  French  and  English 
f  began  mutually  to  oppress  each  oth^ris  industry,  by  the  like  duties 
^  prohibitions,  of  which  the  l^ench,  however,  seem  to  have  set  the 

4  first  example.  The  spirit  of  hostility  which  has  subsisted  between  the 
If  two  nations  ever  since,  has  hitherto  hindered  them  from  being  mode- 
4  rated  on  either  side.” — Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Notwithstanding  these  checks  and  discouragements  to  the  French 
4  trade,  our  consumption  of  Portuguese  wines  was  forced  down  to  1689; 
4  but  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  that  year,  by  widening  our 
political  differences  with  France,  had  some  effect  in  obliging  the  people 
4  of  this  country  to  seek  elsewhere  for  their  supplies  of  that  beverage 
4  which,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  has  b^n  so  much  prized  by 
4  man. 

cjj  The  notion  that  in  taking  wine  from  France  we  promoted  the  benefit 
I  of  that  country  exclusively,  while  Portugal  returned  the  traffic  in  wine 
3;  by  taking  our  woollen  goods,  as  if  France,  if  she  did  not  take  woollen 
g  goods,  took  nothing  in  exchange,  is  a  proof  how  ignorant  we  then  were 
^  of  the  simplest  principles  of  political  economy.  The  following  returns 
i!  show  our  trade  with  France  before  we  attached  ourselves  to  Portugal 
4  exclusively: 


Years. 

French. 

Portuguese. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

1676 . 

20 

1676 . 

.  9,645 

83 

1677 . 

.  6,789 

176 

1678 . 

.  7,212 

199 

31,141 

478 

jj  In  1679  the  French  wines  were  prohibited. 
1^  2  c  2 
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Tean. 

French. 

Portuguese. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

1679 . 

8 

1,013 

1680 . 

1 

1,003 

1681 . 

1,718 

1682 . 

13,860 

1683 . 

16,772 

1684 . 

11,6U 

1686 . 

12,885 

French  trade  re-opened,  1686. 

4 

58,862 

Tears. 

French. 

Portuguese. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

1686 . 

...  12,670 

286 

1687 . 

...  15,518 

827 

1688 . 

...  14,218 

418 

1689 . 

...  11,109 

579 

— 

68,515 

1640 

Thus,  in  four  years,  the  consumption  of  French  wines,  on  the  open* 
ing  of  the  trade,  nearly  equalled  in  four  years  that  of  Portugal  in 
seven. 

Prior  to  that  important  era  our  demand  for  French  wines  amounted 
at  times  to  20,000  tuns  per  annum.*  The  war  which  broke  out  in  1689 
occasioned  a  stoppage  of  our  supplies  from  France;  and  though  the 
peace  of  1693  was  instantly  followed  by  an  increased  import  of  French 
wines,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  heavy  difierential  duties,  yet  tk 
durable  commencement  of  the  Oporto  trade  may  be  fixed  about  this 
period. 

Thus  the  “Farewell  to  Wine,”  published  in  1693,  runs — 

Some  claret,  boy !— Claret,  Sir !  Lord,  there’s  none  I 
Claret,  Sir !  why,  there’s  not  a  drop  in  town  ; 

But  we’ve  the  best  red  port. — What’s  that  you  call 
Red  port  ?— A  wine,  sir,  comes  from  Portugu ; 

I’ll  fetch  a  pint,  &c. 

And  Prior,  who  flourished  at  this  time,  has  frequent  allusions  to  the 
change  in  the  beverage: 

Else  (dismal  thought)  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port.— Alma^First  Canto. 

And  again — 

And  in  a  cottage  or  a  court 

Drink  fine  champagne,  or  muddled  port.— Third  Canto, 

Again — 

Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 

With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wit. 

He  loves  cheap  port.— Trior's  Chameleon, 

But  spite  of  the  poets,  legislation  and  economy  prevailed,  and  ve 
accordingly  find  red  port,  or  some  of  the  other  wines  of  Portugal  were 

*  A  tun  of  wine  is  two  pipes. 
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introduced;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  formerlj  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  Lis^n  white  wines  was  verj  great. 

In  1697,  4774  tuns  of  Portuguese  wines  were  imported,  while  only 
two  tuns  were  brought  from  France,  instead  of  14,000,  or,  according 
to  some,  20,000  tuns,  but  nine  years  before. 

The  support  which  the  Stuarts  received  at  the  court  of  France,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Spain,  contributed  to  make  the  English 
government  encourage  a  still  closer  amity  with  Portugal.  Though  the 
imports  of  French  wines  had  again  risen  to  1800  tuns,  the  average  in 
1701  and  1702,  when  the  war  was  again  renewed,  the  supplies  dimi¬ 
nished,  and,  to  complete  their  exclusion,  the  Methuen  treaty  was 
signed  in  December,  1703. 

By  that  treaty  it  was  stipulate  that  on  condition  we  admitted  the 
wines  of  Portugal  at  one-third  less  duty  than  those  of  France,  Portugal 
would  receive  “  the  woollen  cloths  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  Britons  till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws.”  Aided 
by  the  ten  years’  war,  the  effect  of  the  treaty  was,  that  the  imports  of 
t)  l^nch  wines  were  reduced  to  200  tuns  in  annual  average  or  there¬ 
in  abouts;  but  when  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Commerce  was  signed  in 
1712,  the  historian  says  that  “a  day  being  appointed  by  the  Commons 
;  I  to  deliberate  on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  very  just  and  weighty  ob- 
^  jections  were  made  to  the  8th  and  9th  articles,  importing  that  Great 
^  Britain  and  France  should  mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in  trading 
■  I  with  each  other  that  either  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation,  and 
0-  that  no  liigher  customs  should  be  exacted  from  the  commodities  of 
^  France  than  were  drawn  from  the  same  productions  of  any  other 
people.  The  balance  of  trade  having  long  inclined  to  the  side  of 
France,  some  duties  had  been  laid  on  all  the  productions  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  that  kingdom,  so  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  total  prohibi¬ 
tion.”  “  Some  member  observed,  that  by  the  treaty  between  England 
and  Portugal  the  duties  charged  upon  the  wines  of  that  country  were 
lower  than  those  laid  upon  the  wines  of  France;  that  should  they 
now  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  the  difference  of  freight  was  so  great 
that  the  French  wines  would  be  found  much  cheaper;  and  as  they  were 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  nation  in  general,  there  would  be  no 
market  for  the  Portuguese  wines  in  England.” — SmoUetCs  continuation  of 
Hume,  year  1713. 

No  wonder  that  those  interested  in  the  Portuguese  trade  found  the 
advance  of  the  French  imports  from  116  tuns  in  1712  to  2551  tuns  in 
1713  “a  very  just  and  weighty  objection,”  especially  if  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  what  is  stated  at  page  82  of  “  Original  Documents  concern¬ 
ing  the  injurious  effects  and  impolicy  of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Company 
at  Oporto,”  published  in  London,  1813,  “that  so  late  as  1715  the 
Portuguese  were  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  art  of  preparing 
wine  for  exportation:”  aye,  twelve  years  after  the  treaty  forcing  them  upon 
i  Englishmen  was  signed  ! 

^  Influenced  at  once  by  hatred  of  France,  disgusted  at  the  treacherous 
treatment  of  our  allies,  by  the  then  existing  government,  and  a  desire 
to  be  rid  of  the  ministry.  Parliament  refused  to  sanction  that  Treaty 
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of  Coroniefce,  and  the  differentiat  duties  were  conttnned  in  ftdl 
These,  in  1726,  according  to  a  **  Complete  View  of  Uie  BritiakCinMi) 
by  Henry  Crouch,  of  the  Custom-house,  London,”  constated  of  eld  Sib* 
smy^  new  subsidy,  additional  duty,  cognage,  impost,  additloiial  Impllt 
French  wine,  French  duty ;  and  though  at  this  distanoe  of  tkm  tbi 
modes  of  ascertaining  the  etact  amount  to  an  unpractised  peRMMiie 
fhr  from  facile,  yet  the  following,  it  is  belieycd,  will  be  fomia  the  MM 
levied  respectively  on  French  and  Portuguese  wines. 

The  terms  “  filled”  and  **  unfilled”  were  modes  of  entry.  'Wkai  tts 
merchant  took  on  himself  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  the  **a<Stiil 
content^”  ss  it  is  now  expressed;  that  is,  on  the  exact  quanti^tbl 
cask  contains ;  the  wines  were  entered  “  filled.”  With  a  view,  koweitr, 
to  save  very  rigid  examinations,  an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  wai  inde 
for  leakage  on  the  voyage ;  and  where  this  satisfied  the  merchaat,  be 
then  entered  the  wines  “  unfilled.” 


1726.— DUTIES  PER  TtJN  OR  WIRES. 

FRBXCH.  POaTOGtrsaS. 

FlUed.  Unfllled.  FDled.  MDei- 

For  mie  . . £46  11  6  £46  6  8  Por  sale . £2D  7  8  . £77  IS  9 

Private  use...  49  8  10  .  46  17  4  Private  use...  81  5  6  ......  18  I R 

•  Retailers .  40  11  10  .  48  3  7  Retailers .  81  17  6  .  80  8  2 

A  trifling  difference  of  duty  attached  at  that  time  to  the  uses  Ibr  which, 
in  the  entry  at  the  Custom-house,  it  was  declared  the  wines  were  in* 
tended  to  be  applied. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  drawbacks  may  exercise  either  a  veiy 
partial  or  prejudicial  effect,  or  both ;  at  this  peri^  they  were  constituted 
so  as  eminently  to  favour  Portugal,  and  injure  France. 


1726. — DRAWBACKS  ON  WINE  PER  TUIT. 

PEEXCH.  POUTFOUBSB. 

Filled.  Unfilled.  FDled.  UnfiDei 

For  sale . £2118  8  . £19  18  10  For  sale . £16  5  4  . £14  IS 

Private  use ...  22  6  6  .  20  6  0  Private  use...  16  17  6  .  14  1111 

Retailers .  22  11  9  .  21  3  6  Retailers .  17  5  6  .  16  17  3 

Leaving,  as  follow,  the  actual  amount  levied  should  the  wines  be  ex¬ 
ported  ;  and  in  those  days  neither  docks,  nor  bonded  vaults,  nor  the  waie* 
housing  system,  which  created  both,  were  in  existence: 

FRENCH.  POBTUGUUSS. 

Filled.  UnfiDed.  FDled.  Uaffllei 

Por  sale„ . £26  13  6  . £26  7  10  (  Porsale . £4  1  11  £8  ij  ( 

Private  use...  26  17  6  .  26  11  4  Private  use ...  4  8  0  .  31811 

Rets^ers .  27  0  1  .  27  0  1  j  Betaulers .  418  0  .  412  0 

The  effect  of  such  heavy  duties,  from  the  unworthy  hatred  borne  to 
everything  French  by  the  minister  of  the  day,  in  endeavouring  to  force 
a  taste  for  Portuguese  wine,  by  making  the  people  i>ay  heavily  fbr  tint 
to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed,  caused  much  smuggling,  h 
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a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Hoaae  of  Commons  relative  to  the 
I  cnstoms  in  1733,  it  appeared  that  from  1723  to  1725  no  less  than  4738 
>  hogsheads  of  wine  had  been  known  &otn  informations  to  have  been  run 
In  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Hants  alone !  The  habits  of  a  i)eople  cannot  be 
dianged  at  the  whim  of  a  chancellor  of  Uie  exchequer,  without  ex- 
I  tensiye  demoralisation.  Port  came  into  use  in  London  before  it  was 
relished  in  the  country.  An  invitation  foom  a  friend  in  Devonshire 
nms:  you  can  leave  bowls  of  Bourdeaux  for  a  pint  of  port.” 

None  can  fail  to  see  why  Portugal  at  that  time  supplied  us  with 
thousands,  while  France  sent  only  hundreds  of  tuns.  It  may  suffice  to 
add  an  account  of  the  duties  lev^  on  French  and  Portuguese  wines, 
from  1786  inclusive;  premising  it  with  this  single  observation,  that 
while  we  were  patronising  the  wines  of  Portugal  by  such  discriminating 
duties,  the  Portuguese  were  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  that  more 
was  done  than  was  needful,  and  actually  imposed  an  export  duty  to 
England  only !  Not  only,  then,  were  we  taxed  to  exclude  French 
wines,  but  so  taxed  as  lJ)  contribute  liberally  to  the  Portuguese  ex- 
cheqaen 


DUTIES  ON  FRENCH  AND  PORTUGUESE  WINES  FROM  1786  TO 
1831  INCLUSIVE,  PER  IMPERIAL  GALLON. 


Yean.  |  Fronch. 

Fortagnese. 

Yean; 

r^enoh. 

Fortagnese. 

1786  . 

1787  . 

1788  to  •••. 

1795  . 

1796  to  .... 
1798  to  .... 

1801 . 

1802 . 

1803  . , 

1804  . 

8.  d. 

8  8f 

6  2} 

4  6 

7  4i 

10  24 

10  61 

10  21 

10  7i 

12  51 

13  61 

8.  d. 

4  2 

3  6f 

3  0 

4  lOf 

6  9f 

6  111 

6  9f 

7  0 

8  3 

9  0 

1805  to  .... 

1813  . 

1814  to  .... 

1819 . 

1825  . 

1826  . 

1831 . 

s.  d. 

13  81 

19  81 

18  81 

13  9 

7  21 

7  3 

5  6 

8.  d. 

9  U 

9  1 

9  l\ 

9  11 

4  9t 

4  10 

5  6  stm 
existing, with  Sd. 
addition-total 

5  • 

Erom  the  period  of  our  Kevolution,  then,  to  1831,  F^ch  wines 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  competing  with  those  of  Portugal  in  our  mar- 
'  ket^  being  burdened  by  the  action  of  these  very  heavy  discriminating 
duties. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  though  these  duties  were 
equalised  in  1831,  no  material  increase  is  yet  observable  in  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  or  other  returns  of  the  quantity  consumed  ? 

Among  other  causes,  it  is  thought  that  the  following  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  keep  the  demand  contracted,  and  also  to  hinder  the  official 
returns,  which  are  often  but  “  false  facts,”  from  showing  any  increase. 

1st.  The  very  reduction  of  the  duty,  by  rendering  the  French  wines 
then  most  in  use  less  recherche  as  a  luxury,  because  less  costly,  would 
and  did  make  them  less  valued  by  their  former  consumers,  the 
rich  and  great,  while  as  yet  no  other  class  of  the  community  was 
familiarised  either  with  them  or  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  French 
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wines,  respecting  many  of  which,  in  England,  as  liiUc  is  known  (u  0/  I 
Shiraz.**  I 

2nd.  The  alarm  which  the  cholera  produced  tended  materially  to  I 
diminish  the  call  for  French  wines,  while,  by  way  of  compensation,  it  I 
fell  on  the  brandies  of  France.  J 

3rd.  In  importance  may  be  ranked  the  fluent  changes  of  duty,  I 
oftener  affecting  French  than  Portuguese  wines,  in  addition  to  their 
more  onerous  character,  especially  that  of  1813,  amounting  almost  to 
prohibition. 

Besides,  time  must  be  allowed  for  inquiry  as  to  the  most  smt^ 
wines  for  preparation  to  suit  our  markets,  as  also  to  prepare  them 
after  the  choice  is  made,  for  only  old  wines  are  suited  to  Ftiglmd. 
Security  is  an  inherent  principle  in  the  right  application  of  capital; 
and  good  wines  for  our  market  can  only  be  had  after  long  preparatioB. 

WINES  OF  THE  GIRONDE.  J 

WITH  ATHBAOE  PRICES  SIEGE  THE  PEACE  AS  SOLD  EEW  BT  THE  OBOWSB8.  I 


In  three  or  four  years  the  increase  for  keep  and  shipping  is  45 


Good 

Tears. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Tvaa. 

Medoc- 

frs. 

IVs. 

fps. 

liSfitte,  Latour,  Chateau  Margot . 

3000 

1760 

400 

800 

llausan,  Durfort,  Lascombe,  Leoville,  Branne, 

Mouton,  Larosc . 

2700 

1400 

350 

620 

Gorce,  Kirwan,  Ch&teau  d’lsson,  Malescot, 

Brown,  Ducru,  Tichon,  Cabarras,  Cosse . 

2400 

1200 

325 

650 

Calon.  Giscours,  Toujet,  Loyac,  Lacolonie, 
Lorlagune,  Daleure,  Dubignon,  Ferricre, 
Durand,  Palmer,  Desmirail,  St.  Fierro,  Du- 

1 

luc,  Becheville,  Maiidari,  Montrose,  Daux.. 

1  1800 

1000 

750 

Poutet,  Canet,  Bodout,  Ducasse,  Grand  Pui, 
Turine,  Darmaillac,  Montpelon,  Bataily, 
Duliard,  Croiset,  Carnet,  Coutanceau,  Pop, 

1 

Pergensbn,  Tronquoy,  Morin,  Lcbose . 

1600 

900 

300 

1,100 

Of  good  St.  Estephe,  Pouillac,  Soussan,  Mar- 

600 

gaux,  Cantenac . 

1000 

280 

6,000 

The  same,  lower  quantities . 

600 

400 

250 

20.000 

Common  of  the  same,  and  Lower  M^doc . 

450 

300 

220 

20,000 

Total  tuns  in  all  Mbdoc,  ordinary  year... 

40,420 

Grates. 

Haut  Brion . 

2700 

1600 

350 

60 

Second  ditto . 

1600 

700 

300 

200 

Third  ditto . 

800 

500 

280 

3.000 

Common . 

600 

300 

250 

10,000 

St.  Emillon. 

First  class . 

700 

400 

225 

1,000 

Second  ditto . 

450 

280 

200 

3,000 

Palus,  C6te8,  &c. 

Good  Cargo  Wine . 

400 

250 

180 

30,000 

Lower  ditto . 

800 

200 

150 

100.000 

Produce  of  Gironde  in  common  years. . . 

961,680 
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White  Wiinss. 

Tguem,  Coulet,  Durvi,  La  Fauri6,  Binaud, 


Perot,  Dert,  Guiroux,  ^ptiste,  Carle.  Per- 
naud.  Cave,  Latour  manche,  Duboscq, 

Biousec,  Boucheraud,  St.  Brice . 

mhao,  Herso&  Piton,  Em^rigoi^  tDiurche, 
Mareilhao,  Laffont,  Laborde,  Monfaillis, 

Piles,  Duboscq,  Bran . 

Ordinary  Wines  of  Sauteme,  Barsac,  Preig- 

nac . 

Carons,  Podensao,  Fames,  Toula^,  Yire- 

lade,  Arbal^  P^os,  St.  . 

Blancmefort,  villeneuve,  L^ognau . 

PIaB,Landira8,  Budos.  St.  Seve,  St.  Medard, 
St.  Morillon,  Labrede,  Castres,  St.  Croix, 
Loupiao,  Langoiran,  Bor^he,  Tabanac, 

Paillet,  Bioms,  Begage,  Cadillac . 

Gambers,  Quinsac,  Camblanes,  Bouillac,  Flo¬ 
rae,  Jeuac . . . 

Sutre  deux  mers . 


Average  of  White  Wines  in  the  Gironde.. 


Good 

Yean. 

Middling. 

Bod. 

Ton  8. 

firs. 

frs. 

frs. 

1100 

700 

300 

4C0 

950 

600 

300 

700 

600 

400 

240 

427 

450 

300 

200 

1,600 

500 

350 

180 

'2,400 

400 

250 

170 

650 

270 

200 

135 

8,000 

160 

140 

no 

2,000 

150 

120 

90 

12,000 

... 

... 

28,127 

The  export  of  French  wines  to  England  diminished  as  follows 1828, 948,733 
gaUons ;  1829.  79y71  gallons ;  1830,  606,^8  gallons;  1840,  239,172  gallons  :  1850^ 
842,223  gallons.  This  arises  firom  the  want  of  an  exchange  of  goods  between  the 
two  countries.  Cash  must  be  remitted  for  wine  purchases. 


No.  m. 

WINES  OP  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CLASSES — SPANISH. 


Wines. 

Place. 

Character. 

Val  dfl  PmiiiR  . . 

New  Castile 

f  Good  body,  deeper  than 
t  Bourdeaux  m  colour. 

An  inferior  Val  de  Penas. 

Manzanares . 

Manzanares 

Ciudad  Beal . 

New  Castile 

A  tolerable  red  wine. 

Albacete . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Vino  Tinto,  Alicant.  . 

Yalentia 

(  Yellowish  red  colour, 
<  when  old  called  Fon- 
Uellol. 

Good  bodied  and  generous. 

(  Wines  of  good  body, 

5  some  of  the  most  esteem- 
)ed  red  growths  of  the 
(..country;  colour  deep. 

(  Excellent  flavour  and 
•<  body,  from  the  Gamacho 
(.grape. 

r  A  vino  tinto  firom  the 
1  Gamacho  grape. 

C  Excellent  red  wine,  the 
1  best  in  Spain, 
f  A  sweet  reddish  cordial 
Iwine. 

Mataro . 

Catalonia 

Torre,  Beni  Carlos,  Santo  Do-*) 
mingo,  Segorbe,  Perales,  Vi-  > 
neroz . ) 

Hospital . 

Yalentia 

Arragon 

Ditto 

Carignena . 

Tinto  Olivencia . 

Estramdura 

Tinto  di  Bota,  or  Tintilla . 

Andalusia 
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jkmarBix. 


Ribidavia  . . . 

Chaooli . 


Gttindre.. 


Tinto  di  Malaga.. 


Aleyor  . | 

Palma . . . 

Cordova . 

Mirando  do  Ebro  . . 

Carbezon  . 

Terra  del  Campo  . . . . . 

Velez  Malaga  . 

Malaga . 

Podro  Ximenes . 

Malaga  Xeres . 

Xerea  vino  aeco,  pala  and  brown  ^ 

Abocado  . . . . . . 

Hueoca  . . . . . . 

Paxaiete . ( 


Mognar . 


Negro  Banoio  . — ^ 

Montilla . 


Boija . 

San  Lucar  di  Baramcda . 

Manzanilla . . . . 


Zalonge  and  Carlon 

Yepes . 

Fuen^eral . 

Sitges  and  the  Prioiy  . 


Peralta  and  Tadela 


PoUentia....^ 
Alba  Flora  .. 


Vidona . 

Verdonia  ... 
Palma . 


Gallicia 

Etecay 


XMto 


Mil 


Rota 


Cordova 


Arragon  and 
Tarragona 
Andalusia 


Ditto 


Ditto 

New  Castile 
Ditto 
Catalonia 


Navarre 


M^orca 

Minorca 


Ditto 


|An  ordinary  red  wine. 

A  Tery  harah  anatere  wine. 
C  Dark,  flavoured  wtt 


Majorca 
Andalusia 
Old  Castile 
ValladaUd 
Old  Castile 
Malaga 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Xeres  de  la 
Frontera 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto  and  St. 
Luoar 


Kiebla,  Anda¬ 
lusia 


The  Canaries 
Ditto 


Reldom«xpoctod  agetd 
Lwine. 

'  A  rat  eonsmd 

on  thelato^ 

.fdll  bodied  wine. 


Good  red  wines  of 
oountty. 


A  luadoua  sweet  wiiia 
Ditto,  with  a  burnt  taste. 
Ditto,  fine  and  delioate. 
Resembling  sheny,  dzy. 

^  Pale  and  brown  shwiy. 

A  second  imwtii  sbsny 
A  yellowish  white  wins 
■>  A  sweet  wine  of 
i  amber  oolonr. 

(  Used  to  lownr  the  she^ 
lies  at  Xeres,  of  whkiiit 
(.is  an  Inferior  speides. 
f  A  sweet  wine  of  a  yel- 
(.low  colour. 

<  A  dry  wine  of  good  bon- 
(.  quet  and  flavour. 

j  A  luscious  wine. 

|A  li^t  red  muscadine, 
f  Diy  white,  of  inferior 
^qu^ty;  t^vindmpaft, 

I A  well-flavoured  red  wine. 

A  vin  de  liqueur. 

Malmseys  of  two  qualiiaes. 

C  White  dessert  wines- 

<  Peralto  is  a  Bancio  when 
I  Caged. 

A  vtn  de  liqueur, 

|A  dry  kind  of  Rhenish, 
f  A  wine_  resembling  Ms* 
C  deira,  of  inferior 
(  A  green  wine,  not  now 
(.made. 

C  A  rich  Malmsey,  having 
\  a  taste  of  the  pine-apide- 
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No.  IV.  • 

The  foUowini^  is  a  statement  of  the  imponstlon  of  Spanish  wines,  from 
1700  to  I84y. 


'ToDt.  Hd*.  Ci>iiO. 

HdB-OflE. 

rniiB.  Hdi,  l^iUl. 

I  TOO 

13,649 

0 

7  1 

1751 

5B7S 

1 

5 

1802 

5, SIS  J  38 

1701 

11,164 

2 

17 

1759 

3918 

2 

50 

18D3 

e.H7 1  2  56 

1703 

7,4t2 

2 

30  , 

1753 

5175 

3 

10 

I8D4 

6,640  3  00 

1701 

1,359 

0 

52  1 

1T«4 

4168 

1 

30 

1SD5 

8,393  2  25 

1704 

3,090 

0 

21 

1755 

4657 

2 

8 

im 

8,264  3  1 

IZOS 

3,011 

1 

9  , 

1756 

3609 

3 

53 

1807 

7,040  3  29 

1706 

2,774 

1 

21 

1757 

2461 

2 

12 

1808 

11,086  2  8 

17ST 

8,277 

2 

35 

1756 

4613 

1 

12 

1809 

10,930  0  46 

1706 

a, 990 

1 

35 

1759 

3233 

3 

52 

1810 

10,168  1  21 

1709 

4,904 

t 

3t 

176(1 

3843 

1 

SO 

1811 

4,541  3  23 

1710 

«.3Sl 

0 

24 

1761 

4244 

3 

36 

1312 

8,008  2  24 

17H 

e,736 

2 

r 

1762 

S6U 

1 

12 

1313 

Eetums  lo9t  llro 

1713 

'  5,090 

1 

51 

1763 

3004 

3 

47 

1614 

5,035  1  59| 

1711 

7,031 

3 

10 

1764 

3720 

3 

8 

1815 

5,143  0  38 

17U 

ft,4T9 

3 

23 

1765 

3854 

1 

31 

1816 

3,392  2  15 

1710 

'  9,2WS 

2 

7 

1766 

4633 

0 

8 

lan 

4,708  2  7# 

171C 

7,692 

0 

56 

1767 

3607 

2 

39 

1818 

6,935  1  lOf 

1717 

0,106 

1 

fiO 

1708 

3649 

a 

23 

1810 

4.308  2  50 

17  It 

€,%4 

0 

IS 

1760 

3970 

3 

49 

1320  1 

4,302  3  48  1-LO 

1710 

6,154 

4 

62 

1779 

4194 

3 

59 

1921 

4.286  2  22  2^20 

1730 

6,093 

0 

52  1 

1771 

3777 

6 

49 

1822 

5,475  1  14  7-20 

1731 

1723 

S,484 

12,063 

1 

D 

a 

«s  , 

1773 

1778 

3012 

3065 

3 

0 

29 

12 

1623 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1827 

Imperial  frallDns. 
1,541,019 
1,95^,168 
9,531,005 
1,988,904 
2,242,760 

1723 

t,549 

2 

4S 

1774 

3032 

1 

28 

1724 

ir2& 

1726 

1727 

7,372 

6,762 

16,530 

6,524 

1 

1 

0 

0 

69 

4 

(9 

19 

1775 

*776 

1777 

1778 

4419 

3416 

eet2 

8764 

1 

3 

0 

3 

58 

51 

5 

49 

172S 

10,256 

I 

& 

1770 

2]Bt 

0 

52 

Homo  oonaumption  > 

1739 

0,791 

0 

IS 

1780 

2902 

9 

30 

1823 

1,788.111 

1730 

lt,42r 

3 

ae 

178L 

1875 

1 

46 

1829 

1,668,402 

1731 

9,696 

0 

43 

n@2 

1051 

3 

16 

1630 

1,802,027 

1733 

9,100 

1 

93 

1793 

2149 

1 

23 

1831 

8,153,031 

1733 

9,092 

2 

15 

nS4 

2553 

3 

41 

1832 

2,181,748 

1734 

t,3D2 

3 

47 

1785 

2769 

3 

8 

1633 

2,080,099 

1736 

9,5»8 

1 

16 

1786 

3139 

3 

11 

1634 

2,279, 8.'^3 

1730 

a,667 

3 

54 

1787 

42L6 

6 

16 

1S3S 

2,230.197 

1737 

10,673 

3 

17 

ITta  1 

4701 

3 

7 

1836 

3,3E«,4 1 3 

173S 

9,935 

2 

29 

17B9 

3999 

0 

14 

1837 

3,297,070 

1739 

6,029 

1 

14 

ITBO 

4868 

3 

0 

1838 

2,497,538 

1740 

6,596 

0 

34 

1701 

6519 

3 

U 

ms 

2,578,097 

ZHl 

249 

0 

62 

1792 

33Q5 

ft 

20 

1940 

9,500,780 

1742 

759 

3 

20 

1793 

4363 

3 

47 

I84L 

2,413,921 

1743 

327 

3 

36 

1704 

61 OU 

1 

25 

1942 

2,261,786 

1744 

1,471 

9 

IS 

1795 

8P88 

3 

62 

1843 

2,311,639 

174S 

461 

1 

10 

1796 

6092 

2 

IB 

1844 

2,476,380 

1746 

505 

0 

37 

1797 

2259 

0 

57 

1845 

2,554,617 

1747 

662 

2 

42 

1798 

3571 

1 

30 

1946 

2,602,490 

1746 

2,706 

3 

44 

1790 

6676 

3 

15 

1847 

2.372,178 

1740 

7,344 

2 

3 

lOTO 

8354 

3 

15 

1649 

2,435,437 

1760 

5,714 

1 

i 

1801 

6335 

3 

61 

’  1849 

a, 448,  E  07 

In  1849,  the  Spanish  government,  besides  the  usual  mode  of  impor¬ 
tation,  permitted  English  botties  to  be  introduced  into  Cadiz,  to  he 
filled  there  and  exported,  in  order  to  guard  against  mixtures  in  Eng- 
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Ian  d,  and  that  the  wines  might  be  exported  strictly  according  to  the  I 
class  and  price  stated.  The  finest  wines  come  thus  into  England  in  I 
cases  at  fifty  shillings  per  dozen.  Soleras,  sixteen  years  in  wood,  I 
Amontillado  Fassado  at  ten,  common  pale  Cortado,  or  dinner  sheny,  I 
at  thirty  shillings,  and  Manzanilla  at  forty.  The  house  of  Gonun 
and  Co.,  Port  St.  Mary  and  Tower  Hill,  London,  seems  to  have  begun 
this  business,  in  order  that  convenience  and  certfiinty  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  might  be  attained. 

No.  V. 

Wine  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Canaries,  from  1785  to 

1849. 


Tnni.  Hdt.Oall 

Tutu.  Hdi.  GalL 

ImpaialGaHoiis. 

1785 

65 

2 

35 

1809 

1569  0  12 

1831 

105375 

1786 

69 

1 

44 

1810 

1563  3  44 

1832 

97,269 

1787 

83 

2 

39 

1811 

1139  3  51 

1833 

72,803 

178S 

118 

0 

46 

1812 

2266  2  33| 

1834 

68382 

1789 

27 

2 

48 

1813 

No  returns 

1835 

50,956 

1790 

139 

1 

50 

1814 

2039  0  44i 

1791 

77 

1 

62 

1815 

2327  3  414 

Home  oonsiuQiK 

1792 

158 

1 

27 

181  r. 

8.15  0  3 

tion  to  6tb  Jaa* 

1793 

57 

0 

37 

1817 

1132  2  40 

1887. 

1794 

186 

1 

24 

1818 

1762  1  34 

1836 

51,120 

1795 

136 

0 

38 

1819 

1578  0  54| 

1837 

41,864 

1796 

122 

1 

38 

1820 

1071  1  15  7-10 

1838 

97,979 

1797 

1 

1 

45 

1821 

892  3  42 

1839 

35,178 

1798 

434 

1 

15 

1822 

810  0  3  5-20 

1840 

29,489 

1799 

1841 

25,772 

1800 

55' 

"o 

12 

Imperial  gallons. 

1842 

21,169 

1801 

37 

1 

40 

1823 

169^12 

1843 

20397 

1802 

137 

3 

21 

1824 

247,494 

1844 

20,650 

1803 

113 

3 

61 

1825 

254,278 

1845 

20,260 

1804 

199 

1 

69 

1826 

273,558 

1846 

25,312 

1805 

229 

0 

53 

1827 

417,703 

1847 

22,921 

1806 

537 

3 

47 

1828 

107,919 

1848 

21311 

1807 

60S 

0 

46 

1829 

80,808 

1849 

19,868 

1808 

1683 

1 

28 

1830 

83,822 

No.  VI. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  CLASSES — GERMAN. 


WIITES  OP  THE  EHINE  AED  MOSELLE. 


Wines. 

Place. 

Character. 

Jnhn.nnisljeT^ftr  . , . 

Johannisberg 

Rheingau 
Rheingau,  six 
leagues  from 

Mayence,  facing 
Bingen;  on  the 
hilland  slope  be¬ 
hind  the  houses 

C  Grown  near  the  Schkas- 
J  Johannisberger,in  thelid 
1  of  first  growths  already 
v..nven. 

•A  very  fine  growth, 

i 

1 

1 

Rtflinhfirirftr . 

Budeshei-  ■)  Berg  . J 

mer  J  Hinterhaiiser . j 

1 

r 

j 

L' 

(eontinved) 
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Wines. 


nheimep 
jrich  . 


Piece. 


Mayence 

district 

Ditto 


} 


»mer . 

cher  . 

auemnilch 
eimer . 


Ditto 
Ditto 
■Worms 
The  Shine 


leimer 


C  Spire,  on  the 
(.Siver  Maine 


} 


Bnherger . 

scheimer 

sheimer .. 
iheimer .. 
iheimer .. 

jnheimer 


Bhcingau 

rNear  May-') 
-<  ecce,the  pa-  > 
C  latinate  J 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


inherger . 

zberger . 

h . 

igon . 

en . 

Drt . 

agne  Vert . 

1  and  Valdrach 

K)rt . 

irach . 

jrbach . 

orzheimer . 


zingen . 

ndorf . 

bourg  Hamen 

8 . 

iburger . 

burger  . 


andHuhn. 
jrboeg . 


C. 


(  Moselle,  *) 
•<  Treves  dis-  > 
trict  ) 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

C  Moselle,  ') 
]  WitUch  \ 
C  Canton  ) 
Near  Mayence 
{  Becherbach  ■) 
1  Canton  S 
Upon  the  Ahr 

On  the  Moselle 

NearBacharach 

Ditto 

Near  Bonn 
Near  Coblentz 
CNearNeider') 
i  Breisig  S 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Near  Treiss 
<  Niedar  I 
X  Heimbach  S 
Shine 


(  Lighter  than  Johannis- 
C  herder ;  fine  bouquet. 

A  highly  prized  wine. 

C  Lighter  than  Johannis- 
Iberger,  but  delicate. 

Ditto. 

f  A  good  wine,  with  fine 
I  flavour  and  body. 

Ditto. 

f  Hence  the  word  hock. 
The  first  ^wth  is  the 
prime  hock  wine  of  the 
importer.  Light,  agree¬ 
able.  —  12‘0S  average  of 
spirit.  Some  kinds,  when 
new,  contain  as  much  as 
14*37,  according  to  Mr. 
.Brande. 

Choice  wine,  of  fine  fla¬ 
vour. 

r  Light,  agreeable,  good 
X  bouquet. 

An  excellent  wine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  light  and  delicate. 

C  An  excellent  wine,  light 
Cand  delicate. 

Of  first  quality. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Second  quality. 

(  Moselle,  noted  for  diu- 
(.  retie  qualities. 

Secondary  Moselle. 


Wine  once  in  high  repute. 
Secondary  Moselle. 

Called  wine  of  the  Ahr. 

■  Considered  one  of  the 
Moselle  wines.  * 

A  light  Shine  wine. 
Inferior  ditto. 

A  secondary  wine. 

Ditto,  a  Rhine  wine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

('continu«d} 
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AFnonux. 


Wines. 


Engehohe . . 

Neiderborg...., 

Leinenborn... 

Bangert . 

Bosenhech . 

Eeiisberger ... 
Wurzgarton  .. 

Amfubr . 

Rothenberger. 
Scharlach . 


Both . 

Koninbacb . 

Weinheim . 

Forst . 

UnMt«in . 

Scmerstein  and  Narden . 

Epstein . 

Phillipsech . 

Reichenberg  and  Wildenstein 


Fdnerbach  and  Laufen 


Hoidelberger  and  Kleingenbergcr 
Riohenau  Island . 

;Meresbcrg  and  Uberlingen . 

Cretzingen . 

Bcrghausen  and  Stellingen . 

Benngfleld  and  Zeil . . 

Lindau  and  Ravenspurg . 

Schweinfurt . 

Liest  . . . 

Stein . 

La  Harpe . 

Escherndorf  and  Sehalhaberg . 

Bischofsheim . . . 


Calmus . . 

Guben . 

Meissen . 

Franconia . 

Assmannshiluser , 
Bessingheimer ... 


On  the  Kahe 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Tarbach 
Tarben 

(  Burg,  left  ') 
bank  of  the  > 

C  Rhine  ) 
Geisenheim 
f  Mt.  Schar-  \ 

I  lachberg  S 
(Near  Hoai-') 

■<  heim,  Spire  > 

L  district  ) 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Wisbaden 
(  Near  \ 

(,  Frankfort  S 
Ditto 

Erbach 
(  Near  Fri- 
3  bourg,  at  f 
1  Baden-  f 
V.  weiler  J 
Baden 

f  Lake  of  ■> 

X  Constance  S 
Near  the  Lake 
Baden 
Ditto 
Bavaria 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Wurtsberg 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

(  Near  Ha-  'i 
i  nau,  Frank-  > 

L  fort  ) 

(  Treififen-  S 
3  stein,  near  ( 

1  Aschaffen-  C 
L  bourg  J 

Saxony 

Franconia 
rThe  Rhein-')  ( 


(  Called  wine  of  theNabe. 
I  secondary  wines. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Secondary 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Soft,  delicate,  prime  win- 
(  Pine  flavour;  ridi 
I  aroma. 

Hock  of  good  qualiiy. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tolerable  wines. 
Middling  wines. 

Ditto. 

C  Inferior  BhinsviMhl 
equality. 

f  Those  are  considered  tte  | 
(.best  wines  of  Baden. 

Good  wines  of  the  oonnhy- 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

^Inferior  wine. 

f  Excellent  wine, 

(.  ish  character.  " 


Ditto,  of  avery  dearpnft 
f  Inferior,  but  often  sw 
C  for  Stein. 

Inferior  to  Stein. 

f  A  tolerable  wine,  reflew 
Ibling  Blienish. 


A  vin  de  liqueur. 

Very  poor  wines. 

A  cin  de  paille ;  aronuAj 
E<mal  to  the  seconddii 


•J  gau.new  >•  -j  of  Burgundy ;  excelkd 
C  Rudesheim  j  Cbodv. 


CcontinvedJ 
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liof .. 


Tiler.. 


EbCT^?:er . 

Ong ....... 

n . . 

ert^ . . 


M  BLlschcrt , 


en  . . . 


hCMXg.. 


rlno  of  Blood,  Sao^ 
sea . . . . . .  J 


Ine  -.  ****. .  . . 

y  und  CortnLUodJi 


>8 . . 


ng . . . . . 

y  and  Monnotier^., 

Lrqu.e 
mplu 


:;::;:r:;:;:::;} 


rBliuQo  couu-’i 

1  } 

IMtto 

mui 

Ditto 

IHtto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Liatz 

f  Heaso  1 
i  Doi^Btadt  S 

Bavaria 

Boio^ 


Bfllo 

Bertio 

fHade  in  tliel 
ViJtelme  J 

Neafohfttel 

fNear  Lau*  ") 
saime,  and  V 
Vovay  j 
f  Between  ^ 
I  Lausanne  > 
<^ajad  Copnet ) 
St,G&[l 
Genova 

Griaons 


Diferior  wino* 

Ditto. 

Dittos 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

A  toloi^lo  good  wine. 
Ditto, 

'  Poor,  thotiffh  eateemeil 
iin  the  cotintn^ 

(  Like  fcjurth  claaa  Bnr- 
Ldy;  styled  agra- 

A  Rood  wine,  called  al^^o 
the  Hospital  and  Cemc- 
Cfcery  of  St.  James. 


to 


Eemorkable  for  durahility, 

f  Eoual  to  third  dasg  Bur- 
1 gundy. 

Like  Biheniah. 

Dry  wines. 

Tolerable  of  the  country'. 

{Red  and  white,  and 
museadiue  of  tolefr&ble 
qnnUty. 

f  Aromatlo^  white,  fhmi 
1  rod  graiiOB. 


No,  vir, 

allowing  is  the  importatiou  of  German  Wines  for  the  last  hundred 
and  forty-nine  years. 


Tons.  Hds.  GolL 

1430 

3 

56 

789 

1 

39 

693 

3 

31 

748 

0 

10 

667 

3 

33 

441 

1 

49 

331 

1 

47 

568 

3 

50 

584 

3 

31 

544 

1 

46 

Tans.  Hds.  GslL 


1710 

434 

1 

17 

1711 

514 

3 

14 

1713 

387 

a 

27 

1713 

378 

0 

47 

1714 

103 

3 

34 

1715 

502 

3 

34 

1716 

476 

1 

54 

1717 

418 

3 

61 

1718 

495 

1 

16 

1719 

418 

0 

42 

1  Tans.  Hds.  Gall. 

1720 

529 

1 

38 

1731 

444 

2 

59 

1722 

406 

0 

13 

1723 

491' 

1 

35 

1724 

333 

0 

28 

1725 

269 

0 

50 

1726 

397 

1 

49 

1727 

509 

1 

6 

1728 

476 

3 

12 

1729 

616 

1 

12 

(^continued) 
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Taiis.Hds. 

GalL 

Tmu.  1 

Ida. 

OalL 

Tmaa. 

Hds.6a]L 

1730 

480 

2 

29 

1771 

164 

3 

62 

1812 

23 

1  m 

1731 

413 

2 

41 

1772 

151 

1 

8 

1813 

No  Eetnni 

1732 

412 

1 

33 

1773 

125 

0 

39 

1814 

126 

3  561 

1733 

325 

2 

56 

1774 

125 

0 

37 

1815 

140 

3  18| 

1734 

367 

2 

60 

1775 

160 

0 

40 

1816 

121 

a 

1735 

312 

0 

27 

1776 

126 

3 

50 

1817 

85 

n  9m 

1736 

198 

8 

2 

1777 

151 

0 

28 

1818 

153 

2  ^ 

1737 

312 

3 

15 

1778 

111 

1 

16 

1819 

120 

1738 

276 

3 

4 

1779 

88 

3 

41 

1820 

130 

1  58  7-Ifl 

1739 

211 

2 

32 

1780 

128 

0 

54 

1821 

110 

1  45  13-10 

1740 

221 

1 

14 

1781 

U4 

1 

34 

1822 

115 

3  31  0-iO 

1741 

204 

2 

17 

1782 

219 

1 

15 

1742 

250 

0 

16 

1783 

196 

2 

2 

Imperial  Galloiu 

1743 

205 

1 

3 

1784 

124 

3 

19 

1823 

26^2 

1744 

210 

0 

5 

1785 

133 

3 

47 

1824 

27,666 

1745 

162 

3 

33 

1786 

187 

3 

52 

1825 

146,346 

1746 

162 

2 

16 

1787 

177 

1 

32 

1826 

86,023 

1747 

180 

3 

45 

1788 

138 

2 

27 

1827 

79,784 

1748 

193 

1 

18 

1789 

117 

0 

6 

1828 

84,264 

1740 

275 

1 

33 

1790 

122 

1 

26 

1829 

71,641 

1750 

272 

2 

17 

1791 

128 

1 

40 

1830 

66,213 

1751 

260 

0 

48 

1792 

139 

1 

1 

1831 

71,423 

1752 

249 

1 

53 

1793 

no 

2 

27 

1832 

60,568 

1753 

242 

2 

5 

1794 

120 

1 

37 

1833 

38,197 

1754 

219 

0 

0 

1795 

36 

0 

1 

1834 

43,758 

1755 

213 

3 

9 

1796 

54 

0 

12 

1835 

48,696 

1756 

108 

2 

25 

1797 

48 

1 

15 

1836 

59,454 

1757 

171 

2 

33 

1798 

61 

3 

56 

1837 

44307 

1758 

163 

1 

46 

1799 

92 

3 

45 

18.38 

57.584 

1759 

182 

2 

23 

1800 

19 

2 

18 

1839 

63337 

1760 

219 

3 

53 

1801 

105 

3 

45 

1840 

60,056 

1761 

189 

1 

47 

1802 

114 

2 

4 

1841 

55,242 

1762 

186 

0 

33 

1803 

158 

0 

42 

1842 

53,585 

1763 

199 

1 

0 

1804 

34 

3 

2 

1843 

49,943 

1764 

176 

1 

31 

1805 

21 

0 

56 

1844 

53,865 

1765 

230 

3 

39 

1806 

103 

1 

57 

1845 

62,519 

1766 

205 

1 

25 

1607 

144 

0 

59 

1846 

64,478 

1767 

225 

0 

58 

1808 

6 

2 

8 

1847 

55,774 

1763 

176 

3 

12 

1809 

43 

2 

5 

1848 

44,651 

1769 

179 

3 

31 

1810 

33 

1 

0 

1849 

46,405 

1770 

140 

2 

62 

1811 

no 

0 

39 

No.  Vlll. 

SECOND  AND  THIED  CLASSES. 

POETUGAL  WINES. 


Name. 

rrotliwB  or  Town. 

IttAnarka. 

Carcavellos,  or  Lisbon . ^ 

'RiirrAllAS  . 

Between  (ElmiB 
!  and  Carcavellos 

Near  Lisbon 

Estremadun 

Ditto 

f  Sweetiflh,  white,  well  kw 
lin  England* 
f  A  fiery  wine,  from  br* 
■)  mingled  with  ii-.  «i 

V  thing  hko  Barsac  wheafv 
i  A  light  Ordinary 

1  country. 

f  Two  kinds,  dry.  and  a 
^codlnej  bothgoocl. 

Vinho  de  Tenno . 

Setuval . 

(contiM 
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FroriiMM  or  Town. 


Lamego . 

Alenquer,  Mon^aon . 

Santorin  . 

Barra  a  Bura . 

Colaroi . 

Fezo  da  Beg^Abasas,  Yil-' 
larinho  des  Freirea,  (Jor- 
vaens,  Alvaco^s  do  Oorgo, 
Hormida*  Guials,  Conve- 
linhas,  Galaftira . 

Geropiga . 


Near  Coimbra 
Estremadura 

Near  Lisbon 
Near  Lavadrio 
Near  Cintra 


An  inferior  kind  of  Bordeaux. 

C  As  the  former,  but  somewhat 
1  better  in  quality. 

An  ordin^  wine. 

A  good  wine. 

A  Bght  port,  of  good  quality. 


OntheBouro 


■  Wines  of  the  Douro,  of  the 
first  and  second  qualities,  or 
Feitoria  and  Bamo. 


General 


'  Used  to  mingle  with  the  na¬ 
tural  growths— an  artificial 
mixture  to  assimilate  wines  to 
.various  tastes. 


No.  IX. 

POBTUGAL  WINES  imported  into  Great  Britain  flpom  1700  to  1849. 


Tana.  Hda.  OaO.  j 

Tnna.  Hda.  QaH  | 

Tuna.  Hda.  Gall. 

1700 

7,767 

1 

47 

1737 

14,985 

1 

14 

1774 

13,773 

2 

39 

1701 

7,408 

2 

31 

1738 

11,487 

2 

10 

1775 

12,658 

3 

61 

170* 

5,9*4 

3 

60 

1739 

11,747 

1 

47 

1776 

12,755 

1 

13 

1703 

8,845 

1 

60 

1740 

7,524 

3 

28 

1777 

14,482 

0 

55 

1704 

9,924 

2 

40 

1741 

16,559 

1 

14 

1778 

11,871 

1 

46 

1705 

8,449 

2 

50 

1742 

15,270 

0 

20 

1779 

10,127 

2 

9 

1706 

7,709 

0 

23 

1743 

16;611 

2 

56 

1780 

17,107 

1 

48 

1707 

9,011 

3 

44 

1744 

8,028 

3 

27 

1781 

10,963 

0 

28 

1708 

9,637 

2 

24 

1745 

15,209 

2 

40 

1782 

8,063 

0 

58 

1709 

7,651 

0 

19 

1746 

11,450 

2 

35 

1783 

10,908 

1 

56 

1710 

6,729 

3 

18 

1747 

13,490 

2 

30 

1784 

11,434 

3 

13 

1711 

7,647 

3 

54 

1748 

11,820 

1 

40 

1  1785 

12,171 

0 

6i 

171* 

6,483 

0 

36 

1749 

13,470 

2 

29 

1786 

11,770 

1 

37 

1713 

5,975 

2 

51 

1750 

9,050 

0 

60 

1787 

16,087 

0 

13 

1714 

8,965 

1 

8 

1751 

10,188 

0 

47 

1788 

18,039 

3 

27 

1716 

10,721 

8 

46 

1752 

10,132 

3 

4 

1789 

19,839 

1 

35 

1716 

0,105 

2 

37 

1753 

12,815 

0 

58 

1790 

21,431 

3 

22 

1717 

10,340 

0 

26 

1754 

10,036 

1 

9 

1791 

23,606 

0 

17 

1718  1 

14,617 

2 

41 

1755 

11,022 

3 

34 

1792 

26,938 

3 

23 

1710 

12,171 

0 

33 

1756 

7,841 

0 

20 

1793 

15,629 

2 

9 

1720 

11,152 

1 

44 

1757 

11,066 

2 

24 

1794 

22,229 

3 

40 

1721 

14,086 

3 

26 

1758 

10,826 

1 

27 

1795 

25,286 

2 

1 

1722 

11,580 

12,336 

0 

18 

1759 

11,669 

2 

44 

1796 

15,017 

2 

58 

1723 

3 

41 

1760 

10,986 

3 

33 

1797 

12,420 

2 

14 

1724 

14,222 

3 

50 

1761 

9,622 

0 

10 

1798 

16,956 

3 

11 

1725 

14,403 

2 

SO 

1762 

12,995 

2 

33 

1799 

24,300 

1 

10 

1726 

7,772 

3 

41 

1763 

12,936 

3 

39 

1800 

20,738 

0 

47 

1727 

12,945 

3 

35 

1764 

13,046 

3 

59 

1801 

28,669 

1 

27 

1728 

18,208 

14,371 

0 

58 

1765 

13,506 

1 

34 

1802 

22,023 

0 

7 

1729 

1 

25 

1766 

13,135 

3 

37 

1803 

27,682 

8 

53 

1730 

8,279 

2 

5 

1767 

12,619 

1 

39 

1804 

9,849 

2 

3 

1731 

13,122 

10,939 

1 

58 

1768 

14,311 

3 

36 

1805 

20,003 

0 

61 

1732 

2 

87 

1769 

13,760 

1 

17 

1806 

19,848 

1 

38 

1733 

11,162 

0 

32 

1770 

11,919 

3 

18 

1807 

23,914 

1 

62 

1734 

11,723 

1 

10 

1771 

12,306 

2 

7 

1808 

22,093 

0 

16 

1735 

13,838 

1 

0 

1772 

11.957 

3 

52 

1809 

20,578 

1 

61 

1736 

11,367 

2 

13 

1773 

1  11,847  0 

2  D 

44 

1810 

1  27,360  0  39 
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1  TaUr  Dd*.  OiJI 

Irafwrliil  G«llou. 

lAi|tedAl 

ISU 

I  3  n 

1813 

2,775,041 

1S37 

2,573,157 

1813 

1  18,007  8  ^ 

1834 

2,393,557 

1838 

2,1100,457 

18U 

fBctums  lost  by) 

1  fire  i 

1815 

18S6 

4,587,615 

1,883,811 

1830 

1840 

2,02 [.413 
2.668,534 

181T 

3,053,304 

1841 

2.387.017 

1814 

15,498  0  481 

1838 

A008,808 

1  1842 

1,388,053 

1815 

10,911  0  50 

181$ 

V,416,I33 

'  1843 

£.517,709 

ISIG 

8,315  0  151 

1830 

1,508,311 

1844 

3,887,501 

1817 

14,115  1  3f]| 

1831 

1,933.175 

1845 

3.688,084 

]S]8 

17,844  3  4# 

1833 

1,753,935 

1846 

2,600,7011 

1819 

1  140 

1833 

1,517,409 

1847 

2.360,851 

1830 

10,588  1  «4i 

1834 

3,mo.ao3 

1848 

3,446,813 

ISSI 

11.001  3  la  12-10 

1835 

a.7SQ,014 

1849 

2.643.343 

1833 

14,814  1  10 

lA^ 

2,878,359 

TOTAL  EXPOBT  OF  WINES  FEOM  OPOETO. 
Pipes,  psom  1824  to  1883,  nrcLusiVE. 


England. 

Other  Parte. 

TotaL 

1824 

19.968 

6,149 

26,117 

1825 

40,277 

170 

40,477 

1836 

18,310 

287 

18,597 

1827 

24,207 

10,030 

34,237 

1828 

27,932 

13,295 

41,227 

1829 

17,832 

7,539 

25,371 

1830 

19,333 

4,832 

24,165 

1831 

20,171 

3,268 

23,439 

1832 

13,973 

2,977 

16,950 

1833 

19,432 

1,063 

20,495 

No.  X. 

WINES  OF  MADEIRA  AND  THE  AZORES. 


Name. 

Province  or  Town. 

Bemaika. 

Malvasia,  or  Malmsey . 

Madeira 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pico  in  the 
Azores 

Ditto 

Rich  and  sweet. 

A  durable,  dry  wine. 

Ditto,  of  excellent  qualih'. 
Not  exported ;  a  good  wine. 

Madeira . * . 

Sercial . 

Muscatel . 

Tinto . 

r  A  fed  wine,  changing  in 
<a  few  years  to  rich  old 
(.Madeira  in  colour. 

(  Of  inferior  kind  to  the 
(.above. 

C  A  species  of  Malmsey, 
C  of  light  quality ;  keeps  ill. 
f  A  dry  wine,  li^ht,  not 
1  durable. 

Figaa  do  Pereiro . 7 

Santa  Antonio . j 

•Vino  Passado . ^ 

•Vino  Seco . 

In  1798,  a  Portuguese  geira  of  land,  240  feet  by  120,  bore  1000  Tine 
roots,  yielding  generally  a  pipe  of  wine,  valu^  at  12,000  reis,  or 
3/.  7s.  6d.  The  expense  of  cultivation  was  6000  reis;  duties,  1045; 
contingencies,  945 ;  profit,  nearly  4000  reis,  or  about  14  28.  6d.  on  the 
fruit  for  a  pipe  of  wine. 

*  The  importations  of  the  Azores  wines  are  generally  included  in  the  list  of 
miscellaneous  wines  imported. 
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No.  XL 


MADEIRA  WINES  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  1786  to  1849. 


Tana.  Hhda.  Gall.  | 

Tana.  Hhda.  GalL 

Imp.  Gall. 

1785 

613 

2 

26 

1806 

2790  0  50 

1829 

218,311 

1786 

626 

2 

9 

1809 

2902  1  44 

1830 

204,956 

1787 

578 

1 

41 

J8M) 

2353  1  24 

1831 

228,221 

1788 

1074 

2 

13 

1811 

1518  0  33 

1S32 

219,102 

1789 

1174 

1 

12 

1812 

2035  2  47i 

1833 

161,042 

1790 

1464 

3 

45 

1813 

No  returns 

1834 

150,369 

1791 

1623 

2 

58 

1814 

2018  2  SOj 

1835 

139,422 

1792 

1252 

0 

42 

1815 

1826  0  IW 

1836 

133,673 

1793 

1007 

3 

0 

1816 

1512  1  3j 

1837 

119,873 

1791 

783 

2 

10 

1817 

1270  2  58j 

1838 

110,294 

1795 

699 

3 

62 

1818 

2316  2  41 

1839 

118,715 

1796 

501 

1 

23 

1819 

2922  0  28j 

1840 

112,555 

1797 

287 

3 

:o 

1820 

2617  1  6l) 

1841 

107,701 

1798 

659 

0 

17 

1821 

2411  2  44  3-20 

1842 

65,209 

1799 

671 

0 

41 

1822 

2046  1  59  10-20 

1843 

96,589 

1800 

967 

2 

42 

1844 

111,577 

1801 

1777 

0 

54 

Imperial  Gallons. 

1845 

102,745 

1802 

1497 

3 

38 

1823 

450.417 

1846 

94,580 

1803 

1564 

0 

1 

1824 

489.816 

1847 

81,349 

1804 

1075 

0 

40 

1825 

541.453 

1  1848 

76,938 

1805 

1101 

3 

41 

1826 

569,668 

1  1849 

71,097 

1806 

1605 

2 

61 

1827 

308,041 

1807 

1981 

3 

32 

1828 

258,795 

No.  xn. 

“  METHUEN  TREATY.”  (Page  236.) 

Treaty  between  England  and  Portugal,  signed  Dec,  27,  1703. 

“Art.  1. — His  sacred  royal  Majesty  of  Portugal  promises,  both  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his  successors,  to  admit  for  ever  hereafter, 
into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  Britons,  as  was  accustomed  until  they  were  prohibited  by 
the  laws;  nevertheless,  upon  this  condition: 

“  2. — That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  shall, 
in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  successors,  be  obliged  for  ever  here¬ 
after  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into  Great  Britain; 
80  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or  war  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  anything  more  shall  be  de¬ 
manded  for  these  wines,  by  the  name  of  customs  or  duty,  or  whatsoever 
other  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  shall  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogsheads,  or  other  casks,  than  what  shall  be 
demanded  from  the  like  quantity  or  measure  of  French  wine,  deduct¬ 
ing  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  custom  or  duty;  but  if  at  any  time 
this  deduction  or  abatement  of  customs,  which  is  to  be  made  as  afore¬ 
said,  shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  shall  be  just 
and  lawful  for  his  sacred  royal  Majesty  of  Portugal  again  to  prohibit 
the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  British  woollen  manufactures. 

“  3. — ^The  most  excellent  Lords  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  promise  and 
take  upon  themselves  that  their  above-named  masters  shall  ratify  this 
treaty,  and  that  within  the  space  of  two  months  the  ratification  shall 
be  exchanged. 

“  Given  at  Lisbon,  the  27th  of  Dec,,  1703. 

“  Mabchis  Aleobetensis. 


“  John  Methuen.’ 
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“NATURAL  EPFBCT  OP  THE  MONOPOLY.”  (F&ge  2S7.) 

The  Oporto  Company  seem  to  have  possessed  astonishing  power  over 
the  seasons;  in  that  the  wines  were  rarely  affected  in  price  by  bad  or 
good  yintages,  but  came  to  England  in  the  same  qualities  and  prices  as 
usual,  however  they  went  to  other  countries.  It  must  be  obseired, 
that  the  Company  fixed  the  time  of  the  vintage  often  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  ^e  chance  of  the  rains  setting  in,  these  taking  place  some 
seasons  a  few  days  sooner  than  others,  and  thus  ii^uring  the  vintage. 
Whether  they  delayed  it  to  the  last  moment,  in  hopes  to  obtain  a  riper 
and  more  perfect  vintage,  or  whether  any  motive  more  ignoble  was 
the  cause,  is  not  clear.  In  the  fine  climate  of  Portugal  the  hamd 
from  bad  seasons  must  be  thought  ve^  slight,  much  less  than  in  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Neither  in  a  good  season  in  Burgundy,  nor  anywhere  else, 
would  the  first  class  of  wines  be  some  very  fine  and  some  very  bad. 
First  and  third  classes  would  be  equally  affected  by  a  good  or  bad 
season,  but  this  is  not  the  Company’s  experience  in  a  steady  southern 
climate.  The  prices  of  the  wine,  nevertheless,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quantity  or  quality.  The  following  years  carry  the  prices  of 
the  better  wines  per  tun,  and  the  character  of  the  year’s  vintage.  The 
years  1797  and  1798,  it  must  be  observed,  were  years  both  marked 
“  very  bad;”  1799,  1800,  and  1801,  the  same.  In  the  natural  course  of 
events,  the  wine  of  one  year  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  bad 
season  preceding,  did  not  monopoly  interfere. 


PrtCf*  p^rTaji  oi 
T*ra  FIimu. 

Tip^ 

ftowa. 

FIpm 

EmptiirtBd. 

£ 

u 

a,  d. 
10  0 

64,251 

48^)0 

m 

10  0 

72,^ 

4M76 

80 

3  0 

71,058 

67.338 

71 

18  0 

40,263 

44.046 

94 

0  0 

73,490 

50,364 

89 

10  0 

76,06$ 

19.698 

82 

9  0 

76*650 

40.006 

86 

9  0 

57,8fla 

89,696 

84 

10  0 

$41,707 

47*82« 

44,180 

94 

9  0 

66,624 

98 

9  0 

38*633  ' 

41,156 

114 

9  0  1 

30,260  1 

194  to  110 

42,668 

18,620 

m 

0  0 

66*913 

80,005 

108 

1)  0 

no  ret. 

no  rut. 

106 

1)  0 

... 

80,996 

98 

0  8 

38,82« 

84 

0  D 

47S19 

16,430 

84 

0  0 

37*422 

SO 

0  0 

63,831 

36,838 

96 

0  0 

73.986 

30,622 

7S 

13  4 

70*231 

2149a 

3799  (Bad. 
1800 
imi 
1802 
IWB 
1804 
1S05 
1800 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
im 
I8ia 

1813 

1814 
131  fi 
1810 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 


Bad . . . . . . . 

Generally  bad*  some  good. . . . 

Good .  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Good . .  ..*. .... ... . ....... , 

. . . . 

Middling  . . . . . . . 

VeW  . . 

Oftiinaijy  ......................................... 

Middling . . . . . 

Middling,  but  aome  of  high  flavour... 
Borne  of  fdll  flavour*  but  light.. . 

Some  good . . . . 

Good,  aomeveay  fine  . . . 

OrdioBiy . . . . 

Ditto  . . . . . 

Very  wood  . 

Middling ... 


Urditiwy  . . . . . 

Middling,  some  good . . 

Ditto,  some  higli  flavoured  , 

Very  good  . . 

The  total  exportation  of  wines  from  Oporto  has  not  increased  of  late  years.  In 
1819  there  were  18,146  pipes  less  exported  than  in  1780,  and  in  1820  the  quantity 
was  4486  less.  In  1849  the  exports  of  port  wine  to  England  and  Europe  bad  gene¬ 
rally  averaged  for  seven  years  24,632  pipes  annually. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  1800,  after  no  less  than  three  had 
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yem,  is  nearly  equal !» the  good  years.  It  is  i^arkcd  in  other  coun- 
taries,  that  abundant  years  are,  for  the  most  part,  years  of  good  quality 
and  good  prices,  but  then  they  have  not  the  enjoyment  of  a  managing 
company  to  balance  natural  disadvantages. 

^ese  and  other  abuses  were  often  noticed,  but  the  treaty  and  the 
Company,  twin  evils,  stifled  everything  like  resistance  to  their  despot¬ 
ism.  The  Company  was  always  triumphant.  The  same  wine  has  been 
shipped  to  England  from  Oporto,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  at  40/.  a  pipe, 
and  to  other  countries  at  2(5. !  The  Board  of  Trade  in  vain  pointed  out 
the  character  of  this  monopoly  in  1767. 

To  exhibit  the  conduct  of  the  Company  as  to  consistency  and  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  its  duties,  the  following  table  will  be  suflaciently  explanatory 
to  the  reader,  showing  the  qualities  and  produce  of  the  vintage  of  the 
Douro  in  the  years  named,  and  its  system  of  approval  and  disapproval 
of  the  same  wines,  as  might  be  found  convenient.  The  table  illustrates 
the  working  of  the  svstem  (page  249),  and  explains  how  bad  and  good 
vintages  are  made  of  the  desh^  quality; 


Produce. 

Years. 

As 

first  Class. 

As 

Second. 

As 

Third. 

Bepose. 

ToiaL 

Deducted 
from  First 
Approval 

Left 

Approved 

18,002 

21,838 

6,685 

86,801 

38,214i 

26,721 

12,460 

16,714 

12,754 

10,162 

18,101i 

18,708| 

21,8434 

10,909 

17,166 

16,643 

16,127 

29,3844 

24,448 

36,9984 

14,2394 

21,680 

16,981 

28,382 

19,471 

10,3664 

22,6621 

30,030 

72,462 

66,666 

61,206 

102,768 

91,7274 

107,1161 

67,6284 

6,002 

7,338 

1,686 

16,801 

20,2144 

18,721 

5,450 

12,000 

14,000 

6,000 

20,000 

18,000 

7,000 

7,000 

149,2634 

75,1114 

“MODIPICATION  OF  THE  COMPANY’S  CHARTEE.”  (Page  243.) 

1.  The  General  Company  for  the  Superintendence  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Vineyards  of  the  Alto  Douro  shall  continue  in  existence, 
in  as  far  as  the  production  of  wines  in  that  district  shall  exceed  the 
quantity  exported  and  used  for  home  consumption. 

“5.  The  existing  divisions  of  Feitoiia  andBamo  shall  cease:  but  the 
exterior  line  of  demarcation  shall  be  retained,  comprehending  all  those 
lands  which  are  now  planted,  or  may  afterwards  be  planted  with  low 
wines,  within  the  said  boundary. 

“  6.  The  Directors  of  the  Company  shall  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
take  an  account  of  the  quantity  and  qualities  of  wine  produced,  and  to 
regulate  the  tonnage  upcm  it. 

“  9.  The  Government,  on  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  shall 
determine,  according  to  the  circumstances,  both  the  day  for  the  opening 
of  the  fair  of  the  Douro,  and  the  time  for  its  duration ;  provided  ^ways, 
that  the  opening  be  not  deferred  beyond  the  second  day  of  February. 

“  10.  The  preferences  which  the  law  had  accorded  to  the  Company, 
and  the  legitimate  export  merchants  (negociantes  legitimos  exporta- 
doree),  are  declared  to  be  abolished. 

“11.  Every  citizen  shall  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  wines  in  the 
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Alto  Douro,  and  to  sell  them  in  the  town  of  Oporto,  or  whereTer  dse 
he  may  find  expedient,  as  well  as  to  distil  any  wines,  whether  (tf  his 
own  manufacture,  or  bought  by  him. 

12.  The  Company  shaU  be  obliged  to  purchase,  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  law  of  the  2lst  September,  1802,  all  the  wine  remaining  unsold 
after  the  fair  of  Regoa,  that  shall  be  offered  to  it  by  the  farmers,  until 
the  end  of  March. 

“  13.  The  wine  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  in  case  it  be  not 
exported,  may  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  inferior  wines, 
or  sold  for  distillation. 

“  18.  Only  the  Directors  of  the  Company  shall  have  the  right  to 
sell  and  import  brandy  for  preparing  and  mixing  with  wines,  within 
the  barriers  of  Oporto,  Villa  Nova  de  Gaya,  and  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  of  the  Alto  Douro. 

**  30.  The  present  decree  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  space  of  fire 
years,  or  until  the  whole  or  any  of  the  articles  contained  in  it  «h«il  be 
revised  or  altered  in  such  manner  as  may  be  judged  fit.” 


DEGREE. 

FBESBXTXD  BY  JOSB  DA  SILVA  CABVALHO,  DBCLARIXO  LIBBOW  AKD  OPOBIO 
PBEB  POSTS. 

“  Art.  1.  The  port  of  Lisbon  is  free  to  all  merchant  vessels  of  every 
country,  not  at  war  with  Portugal;  and  every  kind  of  merchandise  and 
articles  of  commerce  will  be  admitted  into  it  for  deposit,  wheresoever 
produced,  or  under  whatsoever  fiag  imported. 

“  9.  All  the  provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall  be  extended  to 
the  city  of  Oporto,  as  soon  as  the  measures  necessary  to  facilitate  its 
execution  shall  be  taken. 

“  The  Minister  for  the  Afifaiis  of  Finance  will  take  notice  hereof, 
and  see  to  its  execution. 

(Signed)  “  Don  Pedko,  Duke  of  Braganza. 

“  Palace  das  Necessidados,  22nd  March,  1834.” 

A  previous  decree,  dated  April  3,  1833,  permitted  the  import  of 
foreign  wines  into  Oporto  by  sea  or  land,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

DECREE.  (Page  255.) 

“  Taking  into  consideration  the  reports  of  the  Ministers  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  of  Finance,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  I 
think  fit,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  to  decree  as  follows : 

“  Art.  1.  All  the  privileges,  authorities,  prerogatives,  and  immu- 
rities,  of  whatever  nature  or  denomination,  granted  to  the  Wine 
Company  of  the  Alto  Douro,  and  to  the  Junta  of  its  administration, 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment  to  this  day,  are  abolished. 

“  2.  The  free  disposal  of  their  vineyards  and  wines  is  accordingly 
restored  to  the  cultivators  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Douro,  as  to  those 
of  all  other  parts  of  these  kingdoms. 
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**  3.  All  imposts  hitherto  laid  on  the  wines  of  Oporto,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  svbsidio  litterario^  and  of  the  duties  on  consumption  in 
the  city  of  Oporto  and  its  district,  as  wdl  as  that  of  12,500  reis  on 
each  pipe  exported  from  the  Foz  of  Douro,  are  abolished. 

“  4.  The  iubsidio  litterario  shall  be  received,  as  in  every  other  place, 
by  theBeceiver  General  and  his  deputies. 

“  5.  The  duties  on  consumption  shall  be  received  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  but  those  on  exportation  will  be  paid  at  the  Custom-house  of  the 
the  city  of  Oporto,  on  the  manifests  which  are  to  be  presented  by  the 
sellers  and  exporters  under  ^e  penalties  ordered  in  such  cases. 

^  6.  The  company  shall  convoke  the  shareholders  within  a  month, 
to  deliberate  with  them  on  the  settlement  of  the  accounts,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  property,  and  their  interests. 

“  7.  All  ordinances  and  regulations  whatsoever  contrary  to  the 
present  decree  are  abolished,  as  if  they  were  expressly  mentioned. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  Finance  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  present  decree. 

“  Don  Pedro,  Duke  of  Braganza. 

“  Bento  Pereira  Da  Carmo. 

“  Jose  Da  Silva  Carvalho. 

“  Palace  das  Necessidados,  May  30,  1834.” 


PORT  WINE.  (Page  263.) 

Extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Periodica  dos  Pobres,  dated  Begoa,  Por¬ 
tugal,  October  19,  1843  : — 

“  The  grapes  in  the  quintas  of  the  first  rank  and  in  the  hotter  situa 
tions  (which  an  English  house  declared  last  year  were  burned  up)  were 
this  year  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  and  produced  musts  of  a  very 
superior  kind.  The  rage  for  elderberries  still  continues,  and  in  one 
quinta  alone  it  is  notorious  that  a  purchase  of  not  less  than  400  razas 
was  made.  Elderberry  here  is  at  3200  per  raza,  and  is  of  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  An  exception,  however,  to  this  taste  deserves  to  be 
mentioned ;  for  a  merchant  who  possesses  property  here  a  few  days  ago 
ordered  all  the  alders,  which  his  commissary  had  planted,  without  his 
orders  to  afford  shade  in  the  courtyard  of  his  warehouse,  to  be  cut 
down;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  same  merchant,  who  has  bought 
and  made  wines  this  vintage,  in  order  to  obtain  them  pure,  inserted 
the  following  clause  in  the  contract;  ‘  The  wines  are  to  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchaser,  it  being,  however,  understood  that  the  use  of 
elderberry  is  prohibited,  in  consequence  of  the  purchasers  considering 
it  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  but  also  to  the  credit 
of  the  contracting  parties.’  ” 

It  continues:  “There  is  a  great  demand  for  brandy,  and  it  has 
reached  the  price  of  74  dolls.  400  rs.  per  pipe.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  excessive  quantity  which  it  is  the  present  custom  to  throw  into 
the  wine  during  its  first  racking,  and  also  to  the  extensive  orders  given 
this  year  for  Geropiga,  If  the  ancient  system  of  making  wine  were 
to  be  reverted  to  by  the  merchants  in  general,  we  might  then  hope  to 
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•ee  port  wines  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  fhll  credit;  but  unhappy,  as 
the  general  taste  still  continues  black,  strong,  and  sweet  wines, 
which  is  not  the  character  of  the  pure  wines,  the  latter  are  reject^ 
and  the  farmer  has  no  other  resource  than  to  make  his  wines  in  sm^  a 
way  as  promises  to  he  most  hicratire  to  himself.” 

In  a  letter  from  the  same  writer,  dated  from  Begoa,  October  30, 1843, 
the  Vdhtk  Laorador  do  Douro,  so  signing  his  printed  correspondence,  and 
still  complaining  of  the  mode  in  which  the  wines  of  his  country  are 
treated,  writes; 

I  cannot  but  declare  that  the  real  innoTators  are  certain  Eng^h 
merchants  who  come  here  and  make  wine  after  their  own  fhshion,  h^ne 
the  right  time,  and  in  a  wrong  way,  thus  inducing  some  incautioiifl 
farmers  to  follow  their  injurious  example.  I  am  nearly  sixty-one  years 
of  age,  and  am  obliged  to  declare  that  nerer  in  the  coarse  of  those 
years  have  I  seen  so  much  ignorance  and  imprudence.  If  those  gentle¬ 
men  would  only  get  rid  of  some  of  their  pride,  they  certainly  could 
not  deny  that,  k  they  had  acted  in  a  different  manner,  they  would  not 
hare  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  distilling  or  selling  fior 
tavern  use  the  produce  of  those  new  discoveries  of  their  <  Progresso’ 
produce^  which  could  not  have  failed  to  equal  that  of  the  worthy 
farmers  of  the  Douro,  if  in  the  making  of  it  that  degree  of  intelligence 
and  capacity  which  abounds  in  my  honoured  countrymen  had  not  been 
wanting.” 


MADEIBA.  (Page  268.) 

A  decree  relative  to  Madeira  is  as  follows; — 

1.  All  such  goods  and  merchandise  as  are  admitted  to  pass  through 
the  Custom-houses  in  Portugal  shall  have  the  same  privilege  at  the 
Custom-house  of  Funchal,  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

“  2.  The  Custom-house  at  Funchal  will  be  regulated  in  every  respect 
by  the  practice  of  the  one  at  Lisbon,  excepting  in  any  tlung  which 
may  be  peculiar  to  that  island. 

“  3.  Its  wines  will  pay  a  duty  of  three  per  cent,  when  exported  to 
Portugal,  and  of  eight  per  cent,  when  to  foreign  countries,  upon  tha 
valuation  of  sixty  milreas  per  pipe;  all  other  produce  of  the  country, 
such  as  fruits,  salt  fish,  sweetmeats,  &c.,  will  onlj  pay  one  per  cent  on 
exportation. 

4.  Each  pipe  of  wine  which  may  be  ripened  by  stoving  rIiaII  be 
subject  to  a  duty  of  two  milreas  per  month.” 

N.B.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  the  government  consider 
the  quality  of  the  wines  injured  by  this  process,  a^  they  wish,  by  the 
imposition  of  this  tax,  to  discourage  its  continuance.  The  other  articles 
are  not  of  any  general  importance. 
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No.  xni. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  CLASSES. 
ITALIAN  AND  SICILIAN  WINES. 


Fiovince  or  Town. 


laChristi..... 
se . 


-  Sciarra . 

-Macchia . 

-San  Giovanni .. 


la  and  Faro.. 


0  and  Aleatioo . 

lato . 

ioo . 


niaiio,  Antella,  ArtiminioA 
ma,  Mentali,  Lamporec-C 
Monte  Spertoli,  Foncina»  T 

oli . J 

Marini . . . 


muscadine . .... 


reco . 

ano . 

id  Tarento  . 


'  Mazara  T 
I  Veterano 
Coriglioni  I 
,  Termini  [ 
Marsala  | 
L  Gireenti  J 
a,  Milazzo,  AvQ]%yittoria... 

and  Stromboli... . . 


Naples, 

Mount  Vesuvius 
Sicily 
Naples 
Ditto 


Sicily, 

Mount  Etna 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Roman  States 
Piedmont 

Elba 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tuscany 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

MountYesuvius, 
Lake  Avemo, 
Maria  deCapoua 
Ditto 
Naples 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Near  Regsio 

Campagna 
Kingdom  of 
Naples 


Sicily 

Ditto 

lipari  Isles 

Near  Bologna 
Near  Spoletto 


Remarks. 


■)  Red  rich  muscadine,  of  a 
i  fine  fiavour  and  perftime. 
Luscious  red  muscadine. 
Resembling  Burgundy. 
Ordinary  wine, 
r  The  best  red  wines  in 
the  island,  of  excellent 
<  body,  like  the  secondary 
Rh6ne  growths ;  rare  in 
Lthe  island. 

Pitchy  taste,  ordinary  wines. 
Tolerably  good. 

Excellent  durable  red  wines. 
Ditto. 

C  Good  wine  of  the  second 
C  class. 

A  durable  wine,  exports  well. 
A  mousseux  wine. 

A  good  wine. 

{Resembling  the  Tinto  of 
Alicant  in  flavour  and  bou> 
quet. 


Good  wines  of  the  country. 
Ditto. 

\  A  delicate  fine  coloured 
j  wine. 

An  excellent  muscadine. 
Muscadine,  flavour  of  fennel 
Muscadine  and  common. 
Vin  de  lipieur. 

Good  ordinary  wine. 

<  Between  lig^it  French 
I  wine  and  vin  cuit, 

A  vin  de  mov^seux. 

j  Good  ordinary  wine. 


Of  tolerable  quality. 


Ditto. 

<  Ordinary  wines  and  su- 
X  perior  muscadine. 

Vtn  cuit  mous^evix. 

Good  wines. 

(contiwvbed) 
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Farnese . 

Ovifeto  (white) .... 


Monte  Fiascne . | 


Albano . 

Moecatello  » 

Aleatico . 

Vino  Santo.. 
Vemaccia... 
Riccia . 

Buti„ . 


Monte  Pulcino . 

MontaJcino,  Bimeneze,  Pont- 
Eoole,  and  Santo  Stephano. 

Vcrmut . 

Rio . 

Vino  Morto . 

Vino  Santo  . 

Bellagio . 

Labusca  . 


PlOTtBoe  or  Town. 


Pavia . 

Monte  di  Brianza . 

Panocchia,  Vigatto,  Traverse-  > 

tolo,  Casola,  Avola,  Azano . > 

Val  Irdone,  Bottola,  Pont6  d'Al-S 
lolio,  Vcrdctto,  Sala  del  Christo  > 

Creta . ) 

Santo  Pretasso,  Frescale,  Caselle,  ) 
Lassurasco,  Rugarlo,  Castel'f, 
lina,  Salso,  Maggiore,  Villa- f 
Chiara,  Claretto,  Pazolo . J 

Ratrcra  and  Sapolo . 

Vin  Piccolit . 


NearCastri 
Roman  States 

Near  the  Lago 
Bolsena 

Roman  States 
IRtto 
Ditto 

Plain  of  Pisa 
Tuscany 

Ditto 

Elba 

Ditto 

The  Veronese 
Ditto 

Lake  of  Como 
Mantua 

Pavia 

Milan 

Parma 

Placentia 


District  of  Borgo 
Placentia 


Modena 

Friuli 


Good  muscadine. 
Muscadine,  not  durable. 

{A  strong  muacadine,finely 
perftimed  and  flavoured: 
of  great  strength. 

Ditto,  excellent. 

f  T^nsde  liqueur, of  greatXiT 
•<  or  less  merit ;  not  bearing 
(.exportation. 

C  Good  wine,  but  a  smaD 
(.  quantity  made. 

Weak  wine. 

C  The  most  esteemed  of 
I  the  Tuscan  mus(»dines. 

Good  muscadines, 
r  A  cordial  wine,  prepared 
I  with  wormwood,  Ac. 
Grood  muscadine. 

(  Deficient  in  spirit  and 
1  strength. 

1  G<^  red  and  white  wines. 

I  Wines  of  colour  and  spirit 
'An  aneeable  wine. 

I  C  Both  dry  and  rnousmx, 

1 1  but  very  inferior  wines, 
j  Good  flavoured  wines, 
f  Ordinary  wines  of  th 
I  country. 

Ditto. 

C  Inferior  wines,  some 
j  them  vine  de  liqtietiu 
j  haying  a  disagreeabletaito 
(s.of  honey. 

f  Ordiiiary  wine  for  hone 
(.  consumption. 
Resembling  Tokay. 


No.  XIV.  I  ( 


The  Sicilian,  Fayal,  &c.,  mixed,  &c.,  except  wines  from  the  Cape  ai  c 
Good  Hope,  are  included  in  the  foUoyring  list  of  miscellaneous  and  ua*  i 
rated  whies  imported,  of  which  the  varieties  are  not  specified. 


Tam. 

Hda.  Oan. 

Toni.  Hds.  Oall. 

Tons.  Hds.  GaB. 

1785 

62 

3 

21 

1795 

13 

2 

40 

1805 

20  3  3 

1786 

73 

1 

10 

1796 

95 

1 

39 

1806 

156  2  0 

1787 

54 

0 

61 

1797 

37 

1 

23 

1807 

161  3  21 

1788 

42 

2 

13 

1798 

27 

0 

60 

1808 

746  0  7 

1789 

27 

1 

45 

1799 

16 

1 

24 

1809 

535  0  5 

1790 

15 

3 

7 

1800 

18 

3 

3 

1810 

1302  2  a 

1791 

22 

2 

64 

1801 

60 

2 

10 

1811 

874  3  35 

1792 

24 

3 

55 

1802 

71 

3 

53 

1812 

2539  0  4]| 

1793 

30 

0 

35 

1803 

177 

2 

29 

1813 

No  retuma  ' 

1794 

12 

0 

30 

1804 

188 

0 

58 

1814 

1894  1  4 

{continvu  | 
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Tons.  Hds.6all. 

Imperial  GaHons. 

Imperial  Gallons. 

1815 

889 

1  19 

1826 

268,853 

1838 

370,610 

1816 

897 

3  1S| 

1827 

223,850 

1839 

369,417 

1817 

641 

3  35| 

1828 

174,590 

1840 

383,774 

1818 

1204 

1  12 

1829 

206,669 

1841 

401,439 

1819 

919 

2  Ilf 

1830 

238,909 

1842 

393,028 

1820 

1044 

3  8i 

1831 

259,709 

1843 

398,743 

1821 

1159 

3  5 

1832 

262,850 

1844 

463,685 

1822 

755 

1  2  4-20 

1833. 

253,084 

1845 

606,523 

Imperial  gallons. 

1834 

313,732 

1846 

508,285 

1823 

176,141 

1835 

374,549 

1847 

470,429 

1824 

265,217 

1836 

403,155 

1848 

488,683 

1825 

331,268 

1837 

373,458 

1849 

444,608 

No.  XV. 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  CLASS. 
HTTKOABIAK,  AUSTBIAIT,  AND  SCLAYOKlAir  WIKES. 


Prorlnce  or  Town. 


if  Tokay,  Esaence,  and  Ausbruch  .  j 
f  Tokay,  Haalas . 


f  Gysengyaesch  . 
(Edenbourg.... 
Heneser  . . 


^  Xeneser-Ausbruch 

^  Erlon . 

^  Eosth  . 

St.  Gyorgy . 

Ofen 


^jQurlowitz . 

(i  Xnda . 

'Bexaxd  . ^ 

Oros  Warden . ^ 

SchiUer . 

•Wermuth  } 

Olodova,  Menos,  Gyordk,  Paulis... 

tifodeon . 

l^atschdoif,  Grunau,  Obemusdorf..| 


Near  Mount 
TokagE^ngary 

Mount  Matra, 
Upper  Hungary 
Lower  Hungary 
District  of  ijad, 
ditto 

Ditto 

Upper  Hungary 
Lower  Hungary 

Near  Presburgh 

Near  Pesth 
On  the  Danube, 
in  Sclavonia 
Neartheancient 
capital 

Between  Buda 
and  Esseh 

Near  Transylva¬ 
nia,  the  foi^ess 

In  Sirmian 
Ditto 
Menes 

Near  Presburgh 
Ditto 


[  See  wines  of  first  class. 

A  secondary  Tokay. 

I")  Wines,  both  red  and 
)  white,  much  esteemed. 
Ditto. 

1  Red  kind,  much  esteem- 
)  ed  for  spirit  and  sweetness. 

{Like  Tokay,  preferred 
by  some;  rich,  aromatic, 
sweet,  not  cloying. 

(  Good  red  and  white 
C  wines,  and  an  Ausbruch. 

Similar  to  (Edenbourg. 

C  A  white  wine  of  excel- 
<  lent  quality,  somewhat  in 
Caroma  like  Tokay. 

Good  wine  of  the  country. 

j  Resembles  Cdte  Rotie. 

^  Like  Burgundy. 

(  Resembles  Languedoc,  a 
-<good  red  wine  of  the 
(.country. 

I  Ditto. 

C  Strong  and  sweet,  of  a 
(.  red  colour. 

C  Wines  prepared  with 
t  spices  and  wormwood. 

?  Scarcely  different  from 
1  Meneser. 

?  Excellent  wine,  resem- 
(.bling  Burgundy. 

Ditto. 

'fiontimied) 
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N  ciistoed^  ZacliGlluB,i  £o«rad  _ 

"Wersita  . - . . . > 

J  obbagTi  Btat'y  ^  Sa^treBeh 
^"dji«kirclien 

Zips.  Arm,  Liplow  . 

Buofcwet* . . . . 

Yiuitsa^  Toeplitx  . 

y  irthwlTTULTl  .  ^ 


Mancblna  . . . . . 

Cotniur  .„.., ...... ......  .  ...„., .. 

PlAtm  ................................... 

Gravoaa. . . . . . 

Sctiilin  . . . . 

S>TtciiA  md  i^^aoga  ................. 

Podjikiilohi  . . . J 

Melnick.. . . . . . .  | 

Poleadjowita  . . . 


Mount  Calcnbeti;  _ .... 

Hoedeiii.  Klostor  Newbourg*' 
Uotef  Kuticndorf,  Kaplcn- 
burg.  Misdorf,  Salnoo(icwf,and 
LichtcEutoia 


I 


Of  Ttrim. 


K^Buda 
In  tbo  Baunat 

Bonnatof 

Tamcffirar 

Ditto 

Croatia 

Ditto 

^PraTu^lvania 

Sobcnicor  Dal- 
omtia 

Moldavia 

Walliw.hia 

Bagusa 

SclavoDia 

Ditto 

Circle  of  Lent- 
merits*  Bobemja 
CirckofBims- 
low 

Momvia 

Austria 


Winos  like  Bitrfundj 
and  Bordeaux. 


Giborwein  . . . . . . . 

Spits  . . . . . . . . . 

Lnttcnl>erg  . . . . . . . . 

Eadkerabourg.  Amfda.  Win- 1 
diach,  Gouowits,  KerolienbBrg  | 

SausaJ*  PickcrnOpS 

SUdlbcrg,  Pulgnn,  SnnritBoU,  t 
ItaGUj,  Hwitt  Pbittcrsbei^,  f 
ml  _ j 

Moettlisg*  WeiniCs 

Fruycntburtii  TVipacb,  Tacbor-> 
omble*  Marsiuiiln  . . J 

PrCKKOCO  Antigriaiia,  Bt. 

Trieste  . . . . . . . . .... . ... } 

Bcrcbots  . . . . . 


St.  Fatronio,  Petit  Tokal,  Bt.  C 
Tbomaa.  Ac...... . . . ..,,.,.1 

CdTT^liano _ _ 


IzesEgard . 


...{ 


Ditto 


South  erly*  near 
Vietina 
Edtto 

Lower  Stjria 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Cnrmtbla 

Ditto 

Istria 


Y|  Ad  Adriatie 
1 1  ialimd 
AtCapjd’Istria. 
Pirano*  Oifc* 
tfluova 


J  Good  red  wine* 

Ditto. 

I  White  wine 
Ditto;  same  quiditjy'. 
f  Wine  of  the  ooouttT^ 
t  Auahraoh- 

>  A  wine  biehly  obancifif- 
)  bed ;  not  the  fiowcwr. 

C  Green  in  ctuonr,  and 
\  strong  as  brandy, 
i  Light,  rtvallitiig  Tokay. 
iGood  countiy  wine. 
jGood  ml  wine. 

{  :^b  red,  and  of 
ante  ilavour,  and  nmct 
spirit. 

Bed  wineSf  wbidi  wOl 
not  keep. 

^  DlttOf  like  Burgondj. 

f  Good,  winofl^  eq[Qa!  k 
.  I  Hungarian. 

OrdiziAiy  wine* 

I C  "Winea  of  little  not®. 
■J  generally  of  a  green  hm 
Land  drank  young. 

f  A  wine  that  wiH  fceif 
<  though  of  no  extmidi- 
Lnary  qiiahty. 

Ck}od  wine. 

Good  winea,  red  and  whik- 
f  Of  the  next  rank  to  tk 
t  foregoing. 

Good  winfa  of  the 

r  Besgtnbling  gooditilb 
twines. 

I  Ditto. 

f  Bed  and  white*  sjad 
t ligand  well  davouin 
t  wiuo,  deep  oolmpti 
i  and  sweet. 


Istria 

In  the  Tolna 
district 


I  Good  oi»if  dt 

{  A  good  wine^,con«ni^ 
let  Ventce* 

,  A  auperior  red  wine* 
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No.  XVI. 

Tines  of  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope,  imported  fix>m  1801  to  1849, 
inclnsiye. 


Tonal  Hda. 

OalL 

Tana.  Hda.  GalL 

Imperial  Gallona. 

45 

2 

57 

1818 

3,648  0  15f 

1833 

514,262 

15 

3 

58 

1819 

1,648  3  igf 

1834 

525,081 

13 

1 

31 

1820 

1,925  0  60| 

1835 

-  522,941 

8 

3 

8 

1821 

2,113  2  12  10-20 

1836 

541,511 

0 

2 

14 

1822 

2,244  0  2  17-20 

1837 

500,727 

9 

0 

57 

1838 

538,528 

SO 

3 

42 

Imp.  Gall. 

1839 

534,182 

178 

1 

30 

1823 

843,172 

1840 

456,773 

10 

0 

36 

1824 

591,078 

1841 

441,238 

19 

3 

41 

1825 

746.925 

1842 

370,800 

8 

2 

19 

1826 

356,070 

1843 

;  332,369 

40 

2 

56 

1827 

679.447 

1844 

349,257 

1  No  returns. 

1828 

699,805 

1845 

357,793 

849 

3 

55 

1829 

653,742 

1846 

365,867 

1512 

1 

4 

1830 

580,408 

1847 

293,016 

1631 

2 

Slf 

1831 

537,188 

1848 

267,922 

4218 

0 

29 

1832 

540,357 

1849 

241,845 

N0.XVII. 

French,  Spanish,  Bhenish,  and  Fortngnese  Wines  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  1700  to  1785. 


Tons.  Hda. 

Gan. 

Tana.  Hda. 

Gan. 

Tans. 

Hda.  GaU. 

23,502 

0 

10 

1729 

25,672 

3 

50 

1758 

15,896 

1 

54 

21,443 

2 

23 

1730 

19,823 

3 

31 

1759 

15,405 

2 

19 

16,725 

1 

62 

1731 

24,239 

1 

58 

1760 

15,427 

3 

47 

11,092 

2 

42 

1732 

21,384 

0 

11 

1761 

14,602 

3 

46 

13,811 

1 

57 

1733 

21,420 

1 

57 

1762 

16,097 

0 

1 

12,070 

1 

17 

1734 

21,264 

1 

47 

1763 

17,082 

3 

21 

10,973 

2 

31 

1735 

24,410 

1 

28 

1764 

17,390 

1 

42 

12,962 

0 

16 

1736 

20,763 

0 

10 

1765 

18,132 

1 

4 

14,380 

0 

60 

1737 

26,605 

1 

38 

1766 

18,472 

0 

14 

13,338 

1 

48 

1738 

22,171 

2 

1 

1767 

17,087 

3 

5 

15,8G9 

0 

56 

1739 

18,594 

3 

28 

1768 

18,580 

0 

58 

15,481 

2 

14 

1740 

15,198 

3 

60 

1769 

18,371 

2 

30 

12,677 

1 

27 

1741 

17,178 

1 

3 

1770 

16,724 

0 

40 

15,937 

1 

8- 

1742 

16,715 

3 

58 

1771 

16;874 

2 

12 

18,747 

1 

57 

1743 

17,655 

0 

34 

1772 

15,597 

2 

42 

21,751 

0 

9 

1744 

10,276 

2 

60 

1773 

16,431 

3 

20 

18,834 

3 

7 

1745 

16,034 

1 

34 

1774 

17,992 

1 

20 

22,260 

3 

58 

1746 

12,205 

1 

11 

1775 

17,736 

0 

13 

23,875 

1 

48 

1747 

14,560 

2 

32 

1776 

16,734 

0 

36 

25,510 

2 

13 

1748 

25,135 

1 

16 

1777 

18,217 

2 

60 

19,141 

0 

44 

1749 

21,555 

0 

35 

1778 

16,343 

0 

51 

25,263 

0 

45 

1750 

15,456 

2 

11 

1779 

12,760 

2 

10 

25,470 

0 

42 

1751 

14,788 

0 

2 

1780 

20,514 

2 

39 

22,415 

I 

1 

1752 

13,708 

2 

25 

1781 

13,311 

3 

20 

23,075 

3 

8 

1753 

18,857 

0 

20 

1782 

9,791 

0 

39 

24,722 

3 

35 

1754 

14,982 

3 

50 

1783 

13,624 

1 

51 

19,334 

0 

24 

1755 

16,544 

2 

22 

1784 

14,499 

0 

56 

21,064 

3 

61 

1756 

12,264 

2 

18 

1785 

14,807 

1 

27 

30,045 

2 

32 

1757 

14,050 

2 

30 
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No.  xvni. 

Wine  of  all  kinds  imported  into  Great  Britain,  for  Home  Consnmi 
and  Exportation,  and  Receipts  of  Reyenue  thereon,  from  17£ 
1849. 


Tur. 

Q»Uoa*. 

4  i. 

d.  1 

Yw. 

OiiUotu. 

£  t 

3,470,3186-6 

1 

1817 

5,614,632 

2,023,720  1 

im 

*3.409,366 

1  I  Import  and  1 

1818 

11,139.400 

3,241,380  : 

I7»T 

r  Export. 

1910 

4,079.600 

1,802,097 

1786 

£,358,3006^ 

1820 

'  5,Ot9,0GO 

1.918.306  ^ 

[For  Home  Con-' 

1821 

5.016A69 

1.707.101  ’ 

sumption  only. 

1822 

4;075,i50 

JJ94.013  1 

1769 

£.814,665 

731.519  10 

3  ! 

1  1921 

&,20].4tO 

1,207.466  IL 

1790 

6,493,317 

82C.562  7 

4 

1824 

5,470,732 

1,367.953 

1791 

7.659,376 

016.769  0 

5 

1825 

t6,ffil5.993 

794,000  ^ 

1793 

8.083,340 

1.010,645  3 

0 

1826 

6.450,814 

1.270,118 

1793 

6300,010 

600.666  5 

3 

1637 

7,362,110 

1,426,550  1 

1704 

6.709,330 

795,023  10 

0 

182§ 

7,680,635 

1,500,122  1 

1706 

6,037,131 

1,430.722  15 

1 

1822 

7,446,159 

1,321,433  1' 

*706 

6,733,383 

1,150,533  19 

7 

1830 

5,461,633 

1.389.668  1 

1707 

3,070,901 

1,383,665  13 

8 

183t 

{6,368,320 

1,524,177  1 

1708 

4J60/i67 

1,373,661  a 

7 

1832 

5.386,687 

1,610.643  < 

!7M 

1  4.T77.63J 

1,602.826  12 

0 

1833 

5365^542 

1,520.3 18  i 

1900 

7J2S.871 

1,007.313  8 

5 

1834 

6,490,544 

1.705,530  1 

IMl 

7.006.310 

1,032,997  9 

It 

1835 

6,430,342 

1.601,622  t 

1303 

6.355,740 

1,031,873  19 

9 

1930 

6,909,212 

1,703,063  i 

1803 

8,181.466 

2,141,356  13 

0 

1837 

6,39l,."i60 

1.687.007  1 

18114 

4.840,710 

1,814.323  5 

5 

1838 

6,000.371 

1,846.056  r 

18Q.'i 

4.565,651 

3,003.966  9 

4 

1330 

7,000.480 

1.840,699  f 

1809 

5.036,335 

9.3201,438  11 

a 

1840 

6.553,002 

1,972.799  t 

1807 

5.!173.337 

3.334407  tH 

0 

1841 

6.1MJ9G2 

1,800.127  f 

ISW 

6,408.334 

2,353.736  13 

1 

1942 

4  15.233 

1 ,400.205  1 

1800 

5.808,087 

2,361413  18 

3 

1943 

6,068,097 

1,T04,4H  e 

1810 

6,805.276 

2,513,015  16 

3 

1M4 

6.839,694 

1,060.739  i. 

18iJ 

5,960,874 

2,169,871  6 

3 

1845 

6.736, 131 

1,787,560  C 

1813 

5,136,409 

1,911,352  19 

U 

1M6 

6,740,316 

1,9  87,516  0 

1813 

4.719.566 

,  Records  burued. 

1947 

6.053.847 

1.700,153  e 

1814 

4,041,663 

[  2.033,840  19 

4 

1848 

6,136,547 

1,727.409  0 

5,908,435 

2,595,300  19 

0 

1940 

6,251,863 

1,767.516  ( 

1916 

4,420,807 

1,610,290  5 

8 

>950 

5.449,317 

1.824,457  • 

•  Duty  reduced  in  1786  from  99^.  Ss.  9 12-20d.  per  tun  in  British  ship 
50^  16s.  6d.  on  French  wines,  and  from  492. 14s.  4  16-20d.  to  322. 16s.  6d.  on  ] 
tu^ese  and  Spanish. 

In  1803  an  additional  duty  was  imposed,  when,  exclusive  of  French  wii 
1,230,7242.  was  paid  upon  49,230  tuns.  In  1804  the  consumption  had  falla 
3^657  tuns,  and  the  duties  to  1,026, 4882.^xclusive  of  French  wines. 

t  In  1826  the  duty  was  reduced  on  rVench  wines  to  6s.  old  wine  measure 
7s.  3id.  the  imperial  gallon.  This  was  followed  by  a  consumption  the  folloi 
three  years,  that  increased  the  revenue  90002.  a  year  more  than  it  had  be« 
the  high  duty.  Wine,  too,  was  allowed  to  be  imported  in  packages  of  anye 
The  reduction  of  revenue  this  year  was  owing  to  the  allowance  for  stock 
hand. 

t  The  duty  on  French  wine  further  reduced,  and  as  well  on  all  wines,  ett 
Cape  wine,  fixed  at  6s.  6d.  the  imperial  gallon,  to  which  6  per  cent,  was  afterwi 
added.  The  alteration  of  duty  on  Cape  did  not  take  place  until  1834,  but  it 
raised  4d.  per  gallon. 
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No.  XIX. 


'  all  kinds  imported  into  Ireland  for  Home  Consumption,  and 
Beceipts  of  EeVenue  thereon,  from  1789  to  1828. 


OalliKtiL 

X.  a.  d. 

Oslloilk. 

£  1.  il. 

130,187  y  4  ; 

1809  1 

1,204,936 

324.689  10  5 

1.4'^, 929 

1BS.5S9  IS  7 

1910 

1,020.275 

273,971  12  7 

13S,0J0  7  9 

1811 

694,792 

203.136  8  5 

120,110  5  6 

1813 

892.946 

276,065  7  4 

1,041,933 

94,506  18  8 

1813 

760,004 

253,765  1  0 

1,374,429 

117.839  2  3 

1814  1 

030.137 

234,730  T  3 

2,950,904 

264.165  5  6 

1615 

730,351 

293,091  11  3 

1,199,129 

J2S.728  9  6 

1816  1 

439,000 

167,158  2  0 

313,212 

41,808  3  1 

leiT 

571,596 

200,891  1] 

1,558,255 

384,489  12  0 

1818 

042,206 

225,935  10 

; 

343,194  13  1 

1819 

589.854 

263.261  19  7 

l,024,S33 

167,504  13  0 

1830 

566,501 

109,42 1  5  5| 

1.245,742  : 

192;663  IS  4 

1831 

042.701 

299,000  1 1  D 

2,130,359 

348.199  14  9 

im 

569,036 

188,866  0  6i 

1,590,291 

«  283,572  0  2 

1823 

547.216  1 

180.7G4  16  Ul 

327.132  13  10 

1834 

504,539 

1B5.15B  11  4 

S«l,6O0 

351,927  la  a 

1825 

95M10 

140,055  7  U 

1.053,979 

354.103  7  8 

1826 

622,580 

155,161  12  64 

1,603,278 

395,589  2  4 

1527 

929.ei9  1 

174,036  TO  yJ 

1.189,716 

294,730  H  9 

1638 

1,003.224  1 

193.928  10  e 

hstanding  the  increase  of  population  nearly  to  double,  833,029  gallons  of 
were  drunk  in  Ireland  in  1828  than  in  1789.  Between  1791  and  1814  the 
raised  on  French  wines  from  83?.  7s.  per  tun  to  144?.  78. 6d.  and  Portu- 
d  other  wines  from  22?.  48. 8d.  to  95?.  11s.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
consumption  had  fallen  to  564,529  gallons,  and  the  revenue  had  only 
I  to  185,000?.  with  a  quadrupled  duty. 


No.  XX. 

DUTIES  ON  WINES.  (Page  235.) 

72  the  duties  on  wine  were  two  shillings  per  tun,  and  the  best 
the  monasteries.  This  duty  was  called  butterage.  In  1618 
s  thirteenpence  the  ftill  quart.  A  pint  of  Muscatel,  sixpence, 
ht  gallon  rundlets  of  Claret,  sixteen  shillings.  A  pottle  'Of 
of  nine  pints,  two  and  sixpence.  Three  quarts  of  Sherry  w'ere 
two  shillings.  Three  quarts  of  white  wine  three  shillings, 
le  vintner’s  prices. 

inentary  papers  of  some  standing,  show,  that  down  to  the 
the  revolution  in  1688,  or  even  a  year  or  two  subsequently, 
antities  of  French  wine  were  imported,  to  the  extent  in  some 
20,000  tuns.  The  jealousy  towards  everything  French  after 
le,  induced  the  laying  on  of  enormous  duties  by  legislators, 
•e  not  wise  enough  to  reflect  that  those  wines  must  have  been 
ed  for  British  commodities  of  one  class  or  another.  In  1693 
3S  on  French  wines  were  increased  81.  per  tun.  In  1697,  this 
s  made  25?.  more  than  on  Portugal  wines.  Instead  of  two- 
all  wine  imported  being  French,  as  in  1669,  the  high  duty  had 
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s(i  driven  it  out  of  tlie  market,  that  in  17B4  only  a  ttiirt7^:Qftl)  part  ws& 
French^  In  1697,  the  duty  wob  4b.  0^.  on  French,  and  Is.  Sd.  on 
Portuguese  wine.  From  1778  to  1806,  French  wine  was  raised  fiom 
6s,  the  gallon  to  lU^  5^  duty,  Portuguese  from.  2a.  llidtc 
7fl.  7d.  From  17  7D  to  1782,  &om  60L  to  96/.  per  tun  were  levied,  iritik 
other  winca  only  paid  from  3Qi.  to  50/.  Thoao  duties  were  reduced  in 
1786,  but  during  the  late  war  they  were  raised  to  1444  7i.  6d.  csi 
French,  and  954  I  Os,  on  Portuguese,  while  Oermaa  and  Hungamn 
wines  paid  UB4  I5s<  in  British  ^ttoma  In  1625  theso  absurd  dut^ 
which  liad  acted  most  prejudicially  to  the  revenue,  and  were  ui^ustto 
the  consumer  as  well  os  to  trade,  were  reduced,  and  in  IBSt  diudh 
settled  at  a  duty  of  5s.  6d.  a  gallon  upon  all  winca  except 
Threepence  was  subsequently  added,  making  the  whole  duty  5a 
Tlie  variation  in  these  lieavy  duties  was  a  proof  bow  little  reasun  u>^ 
sound  sense  had  to  do  with  enactment  of  them,  seeing  that  whethff 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  any  other  wines  were  imported,  fh? 
nmst  be  paid  for  in  British  manufactures,  and  what  claim  had  tk 
manu&eturer  of  woollen  over  the  maker  of  cotton  goods,  bar  iron,  ak 
or  steel  ware  1 

Tho  duly  of  1713  was  leTied  from  1726  to  1736,  an  average  of 
years,  on  23,169  tuns  per  annum,  French,  Spanish^  Gertusn,  ^ 
Portuguese  wines  alone,  the  population  being  about  5,000,000;  b 
eluding  other  wines  imported,  24,0oo  tuns  may  be  reckon^  ti  tk 
importation,  which  would  give  a  revenue  of  576,0004  Kbw  that 
1786,  with  duties  from  324  to  564,  and  7,000,000  of  population, 
yielded  721,518/.  19a*  3d.  Tripling  the  population  of  5,000,000, 
is  15,000,000,  and  tripling  the  duty  at  244,  wo 
l,7a@,0004,  being  nearly  the  revenue  from  wine  in  IS 49,  supposing 
consumption  hi^  increased  only  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  duties 
moinDtl  as  in  1726.  But  the  duty  of  244  was  on  French  wines; 
teguese  paid  but  74  5a.  3il  per  tun. 

Mndeirfl,  until  March  3,  1825,  paid  9a  2jd.  the  imperial  gallon  ; 
that  time,  to  1831,  4a.  iDd.  Cape  paid  3s.  6^.,  French  wines 
Cape  wa^i  then  reduced  to  2s.  3d.,  and  French  to  7s,  3^.  Rheni* 
wines  paid  1  Is,  S^d.  until  1625, 
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The  proportion  per  cent,  which  each  description  of  wine  bore  to  the 
tot2d  consumption  of  all  sorts  in  the  years  1847  and  1848  was,  French, 
6*56  and  5*80  respectively;  Portuguese,  39*00  and  39*87;  Spanish, 
39*18  and  39*69;  Madeira,  1*34  and  1*25;  Bhenish,  0*92  and  0*73;  Ca¬ 
nary,  0*38  and  0*33;  Sicilian  and  other  kinds,  7*78  and  7*96;  the  wine 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4*84  and  4*37. 

The  stock  of  wine  in  Ae  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  fluc¬ 
tuates  firom  seven  or  eight  millions  of  imperial  gallons  to  ten  miUions. 
Hie  port  of  London  alone  has  sometimes  in  bond  not  less  than  50,000 
pipes  or  butts  of  wine  and  40,000  puncheons  of  forei^  spirits. 

Nothing  can  more  faithftilly  show  the  incapacity  of  the  various 
judgments  of  the  government  than  the  above  fluctuations.  At  a  duty 
of  5s.  9d.  there  is  a  return  to  the  revenue  of  1,824,457/.,  which  a  duty 
of  10s.  2d.  did  not  yield,  nor  of  138.  9d.  much  exceed.  From  1798  to 
1814  were  years  of  war,  and  the  army  and  navy  were  largely  supplied, 
and  drawbacks  allowed  which  do  not  figure  above.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  2,267,578/.  was  not  the  maximum  of  revenue  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  at  the  highest  duty,  the  records  of  that  year,  1813,  bemg 
destn^e^  and  before  Peel’s  Currency  Bill  had  struck  down  the  value  of 
aU  property  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  revenue  of  1,824,457  in  1850  is 
equal,  from  this  last  cause  alone,  to  one  of  2,267,578  in  1814. 

The  enormity  of  the  duty  is  the  cause  of  the  diminished  consumption 
of  wine.  A  gallon  of  foreign  brandy  will  be  diluted  in  drinking  with 
three  gallons  of  water,  in  all  four  gallons,  paying  15s.  duty,  worth,  with 
the  cost  of  the  article,  about  20s.  Four  gallons  of  wine  pay  23s.  6d. 
duty,  worth,  at  prime  cost,  from  Ss.  6d.  to  20s.  the  gallon,  as  the  case 
xnay  be.  Now  the  wine  of  the  highest  price  will  not  contain  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  of  brandy,  nor  of  any  wine  more  than 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  stimulant  powers  of  the  spirit  and  water  are, 
therefore,  much  greater,  at  a  rate  vastly  cheaper,  even  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  duty  on  foreign  brandy.  How  much  more  is  this  the  case  with 
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whisky  and  home-made  spirit,  at  half  the  duty  of  the  foreign!  An  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wine  is  not  possible  in  practice,  therefore  the  duty 
should  be  reduced  one-half  at  least.  We  profess  a  high  regard  for 
public  morals,  we  talk  about  improving  ^e  circumstances  of  the 
people,  yet  in  typhus,  which  ravages  England  so  fearfully,  wine,  the 
main  remedy,  is  shut  out  from  the  poor,  while  its  liberal  administra¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  So  with  the  fevers  of  our  marshy  districts:  wine 
and  bark  are  the  s<de  dependence,  yet  the  last  is  forbidden  by  the  price, 
which  is  a  positive  cruelty.  The  people  are  encouraged  to  drink  ardent 
spirit  in  consequence— but  then,  the  revenue  profits! 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  England  for  the  undermentioned  years 
was  in  proportion  to  the  population: 


Tear.  Popolatloa. 

1700  5.475,000 

1750  6.467,000 

1801  8372,880 

1811  1,063,676 

1821  11.878,875 
1832  13388,675 
1841  15,811,725 
1851  17322,768 


Gallons. 

5,822304  French,  Spanish,  Portugaese,  and  German  only. 
3,884,812  Ditto.  Duties  being  raued. 

7,006,310  Of  all  kinds.  Gallons. 


5,860,874  Ditto.  Ditto. 

5,016,568  Ditto.  Ditto. 

6386,687  Ditto.  Ditto. 

6,184,860  Ditto.  Ditto. 

6,448,517  Ditto.  Ditto. 


Scotland  for  three  periods: 

Taar.  Popolatioii.  OaOona. 

1801  .  1,588,068  .  517,833 

1811  .  1,805,688  .  340,247 

1821  .  2,093,456  .  390,000 

The  duty  in  1801  was  1,922,987/.,  and  in  1821,  1,797,491/.,  with  an 
increase  of  population  in  the  latter  year  of  2,290,696.  In  1841  the 
duty  was  only  1,800,127/.  It  is  clear  the  people  of  England  drank 
in  1700  three  times  as  much  wine  in  proportion  as  they  do  now.  The 
natural  consequence  has  been  the  increased  consumption  of  spirits. 
From  1730  to  1830,  the  consumption  of  British  made  spirits  increased 
from  873,840  gallons  to  7,732,101,  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of 
crime;  as  if  not  only  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but  the 
amount  of  misery,  poverty,  and  crime,  were  to  be  guaged  by  alcohol. 
Ireland,  in  1821,  paid  duty  only  on  2,649,170  imperial  gallons  of  home¬ 
made  spirits,  but  in  1828  on  no  less  than  9,004,539  imperial  gallons. 
In  1849  the  amount  was  reduced  to  6,973,333  imperial  gallons.  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1784,  distilled  but  268,503  common  gallons  of  spirit;  in  1833, 
5,988,556.  Thus  there  were  made  in  England,  in  the  year  ending 
January  5,  1850,  9,053,676  imperial  gallons;  Scotland,  6,935,003;  Ire¬ 
land,  6,973,333.  The  total  being  22,962,012  gallons.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
fact,  however  much  of  an  anomaly  it  may  appear,  that  inebriety  in 
this  country  has  increased  with  the  diminution  of  the  wine  consump¬ 
tion,  and  morals  as  well  as  health  have  sufiered  by  the  same  decrease, 
and  the  augmented  use  of  ardent  spirit. 

Tlie  number  of  bottles  of  wine  consumed  daily  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  in  1821,  being  the  average  of  three  years,  calculating 
four  bottles  to  the  old  gallon,  was : 
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French . 

Cape  . 

All  other  kinds 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Total. 

.  1,848  . 

.  196  . 

.  2,044 

.  5,548  . 

.  148  . 

.  5,688 

.  43,692  . 

.  3236  . 

.  46,828 

60,980 

8680 

54,560 

The  proportion  from  1785  to  1794  was  bottles  per  head.  From 
1794  to  1814  it  fell  to  three  bottles,  and  from  1814  to  1820  to  two  bottles. 
Since  that  year  it  has  fallen  to  1  1-9  bottle  per  head.  Ireland,  in  1790, 
consumed  no  less  than  1,117,556  gallons  of  wine;  and,  in  1824,  only 
476,000  gallons. 

The  consumption  of  spirits  of  all  kinds  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1850,  was: 

Imp.  6an«.  Duty. 

Home  made .  22,962,012  £5,793,381 

Colonial  Rum— Home  consumption  .  3,039,862 

French  Brandy— Ditto .  2,187,358 

Geneva— Ditto  .  26,917 

Channel  Island  spirits— Ditto .  16,050 

Other  sorts,  foreign— Ditto  .  14,788 

Total . .  28,246,987 

This  would  give  a  consumption  of  spirit  in  England  not  equal  to 
that  of  Holland  which  is  1*39  imperial  gallons  per  head ;  England,  0*569 
gallon  per  head;  Ireland,  0*853  gallon  per  head;  Scotland,  2*647  gtd- 
lons  per  head. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  spirit  was  considerable  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  six  years.  In  1844  the  total  amount  of  aU 
sorts  of  foreign  spirits  retained  for  home  consumption  was  3,267,878 
imperial  gallons,  of  all  kinds.  In  1849,  ending  5th  January,  1850,  it 
was  5,284,975  imperial  gallons.  Increase  in  six  years,  2,017,097  in 
foreign  spirits. 

The  difference  in  home-made  spirits  in  six  years  has  been  from 
18,864,332  imperial  gallons  to  22,962,012.  Increase,  4,097,680;  or 
about  as  much  proportionally  as  in  foreign  spirits.  The  decrease  of 
the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  has  been  very  considerable. 
Prior  to  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1841  (or  the  consumption  of 
1840),  the  consumption,  on  the  average  of  four  years,  was  about 
11,500,000  imperial  gallons.  The  year  ending  5th  January,  1842  (or 
the  consumption  of  1841),  numbered  but  7,401,051  imperial  gallons; 

•  and  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1850,  gave  as  consumed  only 
6,973,333  imperial  gallons,  a  further  reduction.  Temperance,  poverty, 
or  some  other  cause  have  wrought  there  4his  remarkable  change. 
Scotland  has  been  rather  on  the  increase  in  the  last  six  years,  but  it 
has  not  been  considerable.  England  has  increased  about  400,420  gal¬ 
lons,  which  is  inconsiderable,  for  her  amount  of  population  in  that 
time.  Of  course  it  is  not  known  in  which  of  the  three  kingdoms  the 
increased  consumption  of  foreign  spirits  has  occurred,  but  it  is  most 
probably  in  England. 
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The  duty  on  spirits  is  not,  like  that  on  wine,  equalised.  This  may 
he  seen  by  the  following  statement: 

Far  Gan. 
a.  d. 

Brandy,  from  March,  1846,  Geneva,  and  all  other  foreign  ...  15  0 

Bum,  duty  in  England  from  1848  to  1850  .  8  2 

IMtto,  in  Scotland . .  4  0 

Ditto,  in  Ireland  . .  2  8 

Channel  Island  spirits,  from  1845  to  1850— England .  9  0 

Ditto,  in  Scotland .  4  10 

Ditto,  in  Ireland. . . . . ...  8  6 


A  more  unjust  system  of  taxation  can  scarcely  he  conceiTed,  than 
one  marked  by  the  above  differences.  Why  should  the  Knglishniftn 
pay  more  duty  than  the  Scotch  or  Irish  upon  a  luxury? 

The  spirit  made  from  grain  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  more  whole¬ 
some  thw  the  English.  The  Scotch  is  the  strongest,  being  above  bo& 
rum  and  brandy.  The  English  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  pure  by  the 
distiller,  because,  for  the  convenience  of  the  excise,  it  must  be  distilled 
only  in  a  certain  mode  and  strength  above  proof.  The  distiller  is, 
therefore,  compelled  to  sell  his  pr^uct  to  a  person  called  a  rectifier, 
who  reduces  and  adulterates  it  at  his  pleasure.  He  imitates  with  the 
most  convenient  ingredients,  in  the  clumsiest  way,  all  sorts  of  foreign 
spirits.  Sometimes  these  imitations  are  mingled  with  the  genuine 
spirit  as  French  brandy,  or  colonial  rum,  to  increase  the  quantity,  but 
(jtener  the^  are  sold  as  British  brandies,  or  gin,  disguis^  from  the 
genuine  spudt  with  extract  of  logwood,  nitre,  burnt  sugar,  and  worse 
trash,  to  the  detriment  of  the  stomachs  of  purchasers.  Why,  lika  the 
ScoUh  and  Irish,  the  English  should  not  have  a  pure  spirit,  especially 
as  it  is  the  poor  who  suffer  most  from  these  mixtures,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell.  The  care  of  the  subject’s  health,  and  the  interests  of  morality, 
have  no  weight  with  the  government  that,  while  affecting  to  regard 
both,  takes  no  opinion  upon  the  subject  but  of  the  excise,  for  whose 
sole  convenience  the  disgraceful  adulterating  system  continues. 

It  is  worthy,  as  a  matter  of  record,  to  state  the  duties  before  the  last 
alteration  upon  ardent  spirits: 


Foreign  brandy . . 

Geneva . 

Liqueurs . . 

Ireland  and  Scotland,  made  spirit,  com . 

Ireland,  malt . 

Far  OalL  Per 

d.  Cent. 

.  22  10  500 

.....  22  10  600 

.  SO  4  600 

.  3  8  about  200 

.  5  0  stun 

Scotland,  malt . 

....  4  4 

300 

.  7  10 

.  9  2 

600 

600 

Of  the  above,  the  Scotclwond  Irish  are,  at  least,  wholesome  and  pure 
spirit;  but  why  such  differences  of  duty?  On  home-made  spirits,  per¬ 
haps  high  duties  are  not  amiss,  as  the  article  is  decidedly  pemidous 
to  health  and  morals. 

In  1733,  Jamaica  rum  sold,  according  to  the  London  prices,  from 
6s.  to  7s.  per  gallon.  In  1849,  the  very  best  qualities,  from  4s.  to 
4s.  6d.,  down  to  2s.  5d.  and  2s.  6d. ;  Leeward  Islands,  68.  4d.  ’Rwgliah 
spirits  were  sold  in  that  year  from  20/.  to  26/.  per  tun.  'V^eat  was 
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then  from  22s.  to  258.;  barley,  from  lls.  to  138.  6d.;  oats,  from  10s.  to 
12s.  No  less  than  800,000  quarters  of  com  were  exported  that  year  and 
the  year  preceding,  between  July  and  July,  to  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy,  which  it  was  calculated  brought  a  million  sterling  into  the 
coun^.  Gold  in  bars,  at  this  time,  was  from  SL  18s.  Id.  to  3L  18s.  2d. 
In  coin,  3/.  188. 3d.  Silver  standard,  5s.  4d. 

No.  XXL 


WIKE  MEASTIEES  TJSEB  BT  DIFFBBEXT  NATIONS. 


Galloni. 

litiw. 

. . . 

Hanover . 

41*095 

155*652 

Ditto  . . . 

Botterdam . 

39*993 

151*.S8ft 

Almaorxneter  . . 

Constantinople . . . 

1*381 

6^i37 

Almude  . . . 

Oporto . .* . 

6*731 

26*480 

Ditto  . . . 

Faro . . . 

4*896 

18*532 

IXtto  . . . 

Lisbon . «... 

4*370 

16*fi4l 

Anker . 

Copenhagen  . 

9*947 

37*655 

Ditto  . 

Peniau..r. . 

10*233 

38*736 

Ditto  . 

Bevel  . 

11*172 

42*276 

Ditto  . 

Biga . . 

10*333 

.39*097 

Ditto  . . . 

Bastock  . . 

9*662 

.36*199 

AnthcU  . . . 

Hungary . . 

13*360 

50*^ 

ArniSe  . . . 

Lynns  ” . . . . 

21*809 

82*{yo 

Arroba. . . . 

CanariAS . 

4*245 

16*078 

Ihtto,  mayores . *) 

Ditto,  menores  (12  make  > 
39  old  gallons)  . ) 

Spain  (26  old  galls,  make  6) 

4*245 

16*073 

Ditto  . 

Valencia . 

3*112 

11*786 

Ditto  . 

Maln^ . 

4*186 

15*850 

Barrique . 

LimouT  . . . 

31*695 

120*000 

Ditto  . 

BhAne . 

31*^5 

120*000 

Ditto  . . . 

Basses  Pyrenees  . . 7.. 

79*2^ 

300*000 

( 

Bouen . 

61*688 

195*648 

Ditto  . ] 

Bochelle . 

46*039 

174*279 

Nantes . 

63*405 

240*000 

( 

Bourdeaux . . . 

60*748 

229*937 

Barile . . . 

Corfu  . 

18*000 

68*133 

Ditto  . 

Naples . . . 

11*013 

41*685 

Ditto  . 

Florence . 

12*042 

45*584 

Ditto  . 

Bastia . . 

36*986 

140*000 

Ditto  . 

Gtenoa . 

19*610 

74*225 

Ditto  . 

Leghorn . . . 

12*042 

45*584 

Ditto  . 

Bagusa  . 

20*363 

77*076 

Ditto  . 

Borne  . . . . . 

15*413 

68*341 

Ditto  . 

Zante  . 

17*625 

66*707 

Bareile  . 

Bh6ne  Department . 

63*390 

240*000 

BeigEimer  . 

Batisbon . 

28*196 

87*812 

Both  . 

Germany . 

126*000 

477*036 

Botte  . 

France . 

112*519 

426*000 

Brenta. . 

Milan  . 

18*866 

71*405 

Ditto  . 

Verona . . 

19*199 

72*337 

Ditto  . 

Bergamo . . . 

1  19*223 

72*761 

Cantara . 

Alicant . . . 

3*052 

11*654 

Ditto  . 

Arragon . 

2*724 

10*313 

Ditto  . 

Ovi^o . . . 

6*098 

19*286 

Oaxat^ . . . 

Persia . 

7*500 

27*877 
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Cam  . Barcelona  . 

Gorte  . Bologna  .... 

Cuba  . Abyssinia  . 

Cun  . Cyprus . 


t 


Eimer . Breslau  . 

Ditto  . Dresden . 

Ditto  . ErfUrt . 

Ditto  . Hungary,  Higher 

Ditto  .  Ditto,  Lower . 

Ditto  . Leipsio . 

Ditto  . 'Munich  . 

Ditto  Yisiermass . . .  > 

Ditto  Schenkmass  .5 . Nuremberg  . 

Eimer . Prague . 

Ditto  . Prussia  . 

Ditto,  Great . Batisbon . 

Eimer . Vienna . 

Ditto  . Russia . 


Fuder  or  Stuckfass . Germany 


Gallon . England . 

Ditto  . 'Prance . 

Ditto  . I  Ireland  . 

Gamieo  . 'Poland . 

Gerra  . |  Minorca . 

HectoUtre . 


Kanne . 


.Sweden 


Leager . I  India,  Ceylon 

Lot  . >  Dunkirk . 

Ditto  . Lisle . 

Litre  . 'France . 


Mass . Augsburg  .... 

Ditto  . 'Shaff hausen  . 

Ditto  . 'Berne  . 

Maas  . 'Heidelberg.... 

Ditto  . 'Mayence . 

. ^ch . 

Madida  . Brazil  . 

Mastello . Ferrara  . 

Millerolle  . Marseilles  .... 

Moyo  . !Gallicia  . 


Ohm . [Basil . 

Ditto  . Sweden 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Orna . 

Oxhoft... 

Ditto 


Dantzic  .... 
Strasburg  . 

[Trieste . 

Oldenburg . 
Libau  . 


Pint . 'Scotland.. 

Quartlin . ^Cassel . 


GaUoDS. 

Litrai. 

32*685 

123*756 

19*403 

78*788 

0*268 

1*016 

2*683 

9*967 

14*670 

65*588 

17*870 

67*689 

19*040 

72*072 

19*368 

78*816 

15*030 

66*898 

20*102 

76*009 

9*760 

37*080 

17*969 

67*984 

16*761 

63489 

16*950 

64*167 

18*146 

68*690 

80*014 

113*680 

14*942 

56564 

3*250 

12*249 

262*000 

954*072 

1*000 

8*786 

1*008 

3*804 

0*942 

3*665 

0*419 

1*590 

8*187 

12*063 

26*419 

100*000 

22*001 

0*691 

2*615 

150*000 

606*080 

0*608 

2*302 

0*546 

2*064 

3*786 

0*391 

1*479 

0*346 

1*311 

0*441 

1*671 

0*607 

2*800 

0*493 

1*868 

0*481 

1*823 

0*433 

1*642 

0*700 

2*651 

14*630 

66*378 

16*990 

64*380 

42*798 

161*991 

13*215 

50*026 

86*700 

139*019 

39*672 

149*766 

12*176 

46*093 

14*942 

56*564 

65*930 

249*568 

62*487 

236*458 

0*447 

1*694 

2*160 

8*175 
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Galloiu. 

Litres. 

Quartant  . 

Marne . 

23*789 

90*067 

Ditto 

27*161 

102*822 

Quart  . 

Lindau  ' . 

0*606 

2*294 

'Ditto  . 

LaNievre  . 

30*376 

116*000 

Quartin . 

Majorca . 

7*168 

27*131 

Dubbio  . 

Turin  . 

2*480 

9*389 

Ditto  . 

Nice . 

2*076 

7*857 

Salma . 

Messina . 

23*079 

87*360 

Seochio  . 

Venice . 

2*863 

10*800 

Setter  . 

Geneva  . 

11*948 

46*224 

Soma  . 

Ancona  . 

22*698 

86*917 

Stoff . 

K’ftni^burg  . 

0*878 

1*483 

Stoopen . 

Antwerp . 

0*726 

2*748 

Stekan . 

Amsterdam  . 

6*126 

19*403 

Stubgen . 

Bremen  . 

0*842 

3*187 

Ditto  . 

Brunswick . 

0*969 

3*669 

Ditto  . 

Stralsund  . 

1*027 

3*883 

Ditto  . 

Zell  . 

1*026 

3*883 

Vat  . 

Netherlands . 

26*419 

100*000 

Vedro  . 

Russia . 

3*246 

12*289 

YierW . 

Copenhagen  .... 

2*041 

7*726 

Ditto  . 

Luoec . 

1*913 

7*241 

Ditto  . 

Osnaburg  . 

1*290 

4*883 

Ditto  . 

fWismar  . 

1*913 

7*241 

Ditto  . 

Frankfort  . 

1*948 

7*873 

Ditto  . 

Cologne  . 

1*680 

6*980 

Velte  . 

France . 

2*017 

7*609 

Ditto  . 

Bourdeaux . 

1*896 

7*177 

Ditto  . 

Bayonne . 

1*962 

7*390 

Ditto  . ! 

Roussillon . 

1716 

Besides  the  above,  which  are  generally  used  for  wine  measures  alone, 
the  following  are  frequently  applied  to  the  same  purpose: 


Cable  Inches. 

Namber  eqaivalent 

1  to  100  sulloni 
!  EngUsb. 

Azumbre  . 

1181 

19614 

Used  in  Spain. 

Quartillo . 

295 

784*40 

Ditto.* 

Quartilla . 

185 

124*86 

Ditto. 

!Cibra . 

25 

780*40 

Ditto. 

Cantara . 

776  5-6 

29-78 

Ditto. 

Schoppen  . 

29f 

780  40 

Used  in  Strasburg. 

Kanne  . 

1591 

144*71 

Sweden. 

Matero  . 

1376 

16*80 

Italy. 

Metaro  . 

577i 

40*00 

Tunis. 

Basso . 

2761 

83*77 

Verona. 

Moggio  . 

6789 

3*40 

Mantua. 

Quartillo  . 

349^ 

66*09 

Minorca. 

Stof . 

78? 

293*90 

Narva. 

Aliquer . 

6751 

34*18 

>» 

Oporto. 

Pint  . * 

116 

199*14 

9> 

Prague. 

Boccale . 

79# 

289*47 

Rome. 

Kraska . 

93i 

246*07 

Russia. 

Cassise  . 

676 

33*24 

Sicily. 

Neessal . 

44f 

516*20 

St^iu. 

The  following  national  wine  measures,  in  a  connected  form,  will  not 
be  misplaced  here: 
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SPAIN. 

At  Cadiz  the  cantaro  is  8  azumbres,  or  82  quartillos.  The  large 
arrohft  is  H  small  3}. 

16  arrobu  make  1  bui^  * 

27  ditto  1  pipe 

80  ditto  1  botta. 

The  bota  is  127j^  English  wine  gallons:  the  Sanish  pipe  114f. 

PORTUGAL. 

At  Figaeras  the  almude  is  equal  to  6S  gaUona. 

At  Yiaana  to . 64  oitto. 

91  almndes  of  Oporto  make  a  pipe;  at  Lisbon  31  almudes.  At  Lisbon 
2  potes  are  equal  to  12  canadas,  or  48  quartUlos:  18  almudes  make  a 
bam:  52  almudes  make  1  tonnelada,  or  277i  gallons. 


SWEDEN. 

stoopo  make  1  kaime  2  ozboft  1  pipe 


16  kannes 
2  ankers 
2  eimers 
14  abms 


1  anker 
1  eimer 
1  ahm 
1  ozhoft. 


1  pipe  is  1244  gallons. 

1  ahm  is  41  8*12  cQttO 
100  kannes  are  694  gallons. 


RUSSIA,  PETERSBURG. 

11  tsharky  make  1  krashka  8  vedros  make  1  anker 

8  krashka  1  vedro  6  ankers  1  ozhoft 

40  vedros  1  sorokovy  2  ozhofts  1  pipe. 

13  i  bottles  1  vedro. 

The  vedro  is  not  quite  equal  to  3  gallons. 


RUSSIA  GENERALLY. 


Eas^h  Kidloiu; 

Litres. 

1  garnets 

=  0-72123 

3-276875 

1  vedro 

=  2-7048 

12-289 

1  tschetvrick 

_  6-7698 

26-216 

1  osmine 

=  23  079 

104-86 

1  tsohetvert 

=  46-159 

209-72 

1  last 

=  738-54 

8355-52 

GREECE. 

■Wine  is  generally  sold  by  the  oke,  45  of  which  make  127^  lb.  avoirdU' 
pois:  hence  the  oke  is  2  lb.  2  oz.  5  drachms  of  that  weight. 

ITALY. 

At  Trieste,  40  boccali  are  equal  to  15  gallons.  At  Venice  the  anfora 
=  4  bigonzi,  or  8  mastelli,  or  48  secchii,  or  192  bozze,  or  768  quartuzzl 
The  ai&ra  is  137  English  gallons.  At  Genoa,  100  pinte  ==  1  baxilla; 
2  barilla  =  1  mezzarolla,  or  39  4:  gallons  Eng^sh. 


GERMANY. 

At  Hamburgh,  the  ahm  is  38^:  gallons,  and  the  fuder  229^.  The  ahm 
is  5  tierces;  a  fass  =  4  oxhofts,  or  6  tierces.  The  oxhoft  varies  in 
quantity. 
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HOLLAITD,  AMSTEBDAM. 

stoope  =  6k  pints. 

100  mineles  =3  32  oommon  or  861  imperial  measure. 

Dutch  ahm  =3  41  gallons. 

DENHABK. 

4  ankers  an  ahm  >=  37f  English  gidlons. 

Gopenhagen  anker  s=  9*647  ditto. 

100  pots  =  26}  gallons. 

Qxhoft  s=68mtto. 

fhder  rs  980  pots. 

CTPEU8. 

1  iar  is  6  Plorencs  bottles. 

4  lars  a  barrel. 

4  barrels  a  load. 

Cyprus  wines  are  exported  in  casks  of  70  jars. 

GAPS  OE  GOOD  HOPE. 

1  flask  is  M  gallons,  or  4*946  imperial. 

1  anker  9}  ditto,  7  -ft. 

1  aum  38  ditto,  31|. 

1  logger  162  ditto,  126  -ft* 

A  pipe  is  110  gallons,  old  measure,  or  91  imperial 

Jjt  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  process  of  time,  a  greater  uniformity  in 
■weights  and  measures  may  prevail  among  civill^  nations.  Nothing 
Imt  inexcusabte  negligence  prevented  one  British  imperial  gaUon  and 
fbur  French  litres  from  being  made  equal,  as  the  former  differs  so 
idightly  from  the  latter.  This,  at  least,  would  have  made  uniform  the 
liquid  measures  of  the  two  most  civilised  European  nations. 

The  wisdom  of  reckoning  liquid  quantities  by  a  medium  standard, 
Instead  the  old  method  of  tu^  hogsheads,  and  so  forth,  need  not  be 
commented  upon;  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Custom-House  returns 
must  be  are  made  in  imperial  gallons  oidy. 


No.xxn. 


Ttaia. 

VipM. 

^Pia- 

Hom- 

hettda. 

Tteoai. 

Impeilal 

Gallons. 

Oallans. 

Qnsrts. 

Plate. 

French 

Litres. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

« 

210 

252 

964*0720 

1 

li 

2 

3 

105 

126 

604 

1008 

477*0360 

1 

2 

70 

84 

336 

672 

318*2240 

1 

1} 

62} 

63 

262 

604 

238*618o' 

1 

36 

42 

168 

339 

169*0120 

1 

1-20 

4*80 

9*60 

4*6444 

1 

4 

8 

3*7860| 

1 

2 

*9466 

1 

•4732j 

a '4  >  n 
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45 

87*48999 

59 

49*15354 

73 

60*81710 

87 

72*48065 

46 

38*32310 

60 

40*98665 

74 

61*65021 

88 

73*31376 

47 

39*15626 

61 

50*11976 

75 

62*48332 

89 

74*14687 

48 

39*98932 

62 

51*65288 

76 

63*31643 

90 

74*97998 

40 

40*82243 

63 

52*48599 

77 

64*14954 

91 

75*81309 

50 

41*65555 

64 

53*31910 

78 

64*08265 

92 

76*64620 

51 

42*48866 

65 

54*15221 

79 

65*81576 

93 

77*47931 

52 

43*32177 

66 

54*98532 

80 

66*64887 

94 

78*31242 

53 

44*15488 

67 

55*81843 

81 

67*48198 

95 

79*14554 

54 

44*98799 

68 

56*65154 

82 

68*31509 

96 

79*97865 

55 

45*821 10 

69 

57*48465 

83 

69*14820 

97 

80*81176 

56 

46*65421 

70 

58*31776 

84 

69*98152 

98 

81*64487 

57 

47*48732 

71 

59*15087 

85 

70*81443 

99 

82*47798 

58 

48*32043 

72 

59*98398 

86 

71*64754 

100 

83*31109 

BOMAN  WINE  MEASUBES  WITH  OLD  ENGLISH  GALLONS. 


No.  XXIV. 


INSTRUMENT  REFERRED  TO,  Page  76. 

The  outline  below  is  rery  simple.  The  object  is  to  decant  the  wine 
without  the  smallest  disturbance.  The  instrument  being  firmly 
•crewed  to  a  table,  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  moving  forward  oV 
backward  a  circular  bit  of  wood,  the  end  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  4. 
lie  corkscrew  and  vice,  Fig.  1,  explain  themselves.  The  tubes  which 
•re  introduced  into  the  bottles  are  more  complicated.  Fig.  3  is  little 
other  than  a  prolonged  funnel,  the  lower  end  bent  as  wine  funnels  are 
in  general.  The  top  is  cap^d,  and  only  a  small  opening  is  left  for  the 
introduction  of  Fig.  2.  This  last  being  inserted  in  the  bottle  to  be 
decanted,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  below;  the  large  end  has  a  forked 
and  curved  tube  to  be  placed  in  the  orifice  of  Fig.  3,  over  which  is  a 
little  ring  to  receive  a  pointed  knot  on  Fig.  2,  and  keep  it  in  its  place; 
the  cock  in  the  neck  of  the  upper  tube  is  turned,  and  the  air  entering 
hy  the  second  fork  of  the  tube  curved  upwards,  fills  the  vacant  space 
as  the  wine  fiows  out.  A  second  cock  closes  the  tube  which  enters 
the  empty  bottle,  should  it  be  of  smaller  size  than  that  holding  the 
wine,  and  danger  of  an  overfiow  be  apprehended.  Both  these  instru- 
aments  fit  the  bottles  hermetically,  by  means  of  their  conical  shape. 


No.  XXV. 


EEGULATIOXS  OP  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Wine  must  be  imported  in  vessels  of  60  tons  or  upwards. 

Wine  must  be  imported,  for  home  consumption,  in  British  ships,  or 
those  of  the  country  in  which  the  wine  is  grown,  or  of  the  ooiaiiy 
from  which  it  is  exported. 

Wines  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Fortu^  Canaries,  lfadeiia,iai 
the  Western  Islands,  imported  in  foreign  ships,  to  be  alien  goods, 
pay  port  and  town  dues. 

No  abatement  to  be  made  on  account  of  damag^  wine. 

Wine  from  the  Cape  must  have  a  certificate  of  its  production. 

By  the  Act  9th  Geo,  IV.,  cap.  76,  wine  is  permitted  to  be  imported 
in  any  sized  package,  and  the  duties  on  bottles  are  reduced  to  OBe* 
fourth,  and  from  British  possessions  to  8d.  per  dozen. 

No.  XXVI. 

ALCOHOLIC  STEENGTH  OF  WIXES  AKD  LIQTJOHS,  STm 
MB.  BEANDE,  EXCEPT  THOSE  IN  ITAIHCa. 

This  is  confessed  to  be  an  inaccurate  statement  of  the  mean  aloolulr 
s^ngth  of  wines  and  liquors.  It  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  a  giert 
difference  produced  by  the  nature  of  the  fruit  and  the  season,  asiwl 
as  by  the  fermentation  and  the  alcohol  evolved,  so  that  no  winefroB 
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me  Tinqrard  will  exactly  agree  for  two  snccessive  yean.  Ana- 
br  seyen  yean,  and  then  registering  the  mean,  wonld  be  desirable, 
abt  many  of  these  wines  received  additions  of  brandy,  and  were 
Lre.  G^nnine  wine  carefully  obtained,  and  thus  analysed,  would 
something  of  a  test  to  detect  the  brandy  introduced  on  importa- 
Portugal  and  Sicilian  wines  are  always  brandied,  some  without 
don.  We  know  that  amontillado  has  not  more  than  13^  or  14<’ 
mdy  per  cent.  Sherry  is  here  set  down  generally  at  19<>  and 
ds,  when  some  sorts  have  alcohol  in  addition,  and  others  little  or 


Pare  Alcohol 

Pare  Alcohol 

percent. 

percent. 

Qdy,  average  of  \ 

14*67 

Madeira  Malmsey,  red . 

18*40 

samples . S 

Ditto  . 

24*42 

lowest  of  the  four  T.. 

11*96 

Ditto  . 

23*93 

highest  of  ditto  . 

16*60 

Sercial . 

21*40 

>a^e,  four  sam- ') 

Ditto  . 

19*41 

;  average . j 

Average . 

22*27 

still . 

18*80 

Marsalal  average  of  two  \ 

26*09 

TTIOnRSAIlX  . 

12*80 

specimens . S 

liOtie . 

12*32 

Lacryma  Ghristi . 

19*70 

gnfl.n  .  . 

12*79 

Lissa. . 

26*47 

ormitngA 

1232 

Ditto  . 

24*35 

ne . n . 

14*^ 

Syracuse . 

16*28 

16*62 

Etna . 

80*00 

Hp.rmitflgn  . 

17*43 

Aleatico  . . 

16*20 

Grave.... T . 

13*94 

p 

19*76 

RPOOTld  Rumple . 

12*80 

Ditto,  red  . 

18*92 

13*86  I 

Cape  Muscat . 

18*25 

lion . 

19*00 

Ditto  Madeira . 

22*94 

second  sample . 

17*26 

17*11 

Average  of  three  sam-  > 
pies  . / 

20*61 

16*32 

ShinvB,  white . . 

19*80 

14*08 

Ditto,  red . 

16*52 

12*91 

Tokay . 

9*88 

•age  . 

15*10 

Nice*. . 

14*63 

21*24 

Baisin  wine  . 

26*40 

. 

1*1666 . 

18*94  I 
17*26 

Average  of  three  8pe-> 
cimens . . . S 

25*12 

average  of  four") 

Currant  wine . . 

20*55 

s  . s 

Lv  1/ 

Gooseberry . 

11*84 

ffe . 

19*79 

Orange;  average  of  six) 

a  . 

1  19*25 

samples  . } 

11  M 

'lora . 

17*26 

Elder  wine . 

9*87 

13*20 

leimer . 

14*37 

SFIBITS. 

13*00 

Scotch  Whisky . 

54*32 

old  . 

8*88 

Irish  ditto  ....r . 

63*90 

Tieimer,  1800  . 

12*22 

Rnm . 

53*68 

ge  of  ten  kmds  by\ 
and  Prout . S 

11*46 

Brandy  . 

Gin  . 

63*39 

61*60 

s  Port . 

19*75 

Cider,  9*87  and  5*21  average 

7*84 

average  of  seven  ^ 
imens  ; . S 

22*96 

Perry;  four  samples . 

Meaa  . 

7*26 

7*32 

18*94 

Burton  Ale . 

8*88 

relios  . 

19*20 

Edinbuigh . 

6*20 

18*10 

Dorchester . 

6*66 

as . 

18*49 

London  Porter . 

4*20 

ra  Malmsey  . 

16*40 

Brown  Stout . 

6*80 

red  . 

22*30 

London  Small  Beer . 

1*28 
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A  tolerably  correct  guess  may  be  formed  on  this  subject  th 
turns  from  the  wioe  districts  in  France  of  the  quantity  of  the  bn 
of  commerce  extracted  from  the  different  wines  of  tl^t  country- 
southern  wines  yielding  the  most.  Burgundy  and  the  wines  d 
Cote  d’Or  generally  give  only  one-eighth  of  brandy  in  distills 
wliich  brandy  contains  only  53*39  of  pure  alcohol.  Hence  the  n 
at  the  above  rate  must  be  erroneous.  The  wines  of  the  Bordelais 
a  fifth  of  their  weight  in  the  brandy  of  commerce,  and  the  st 
wines  of  the  Drome  a  third,  or  33  1-3  per  cent.  This  last  woul 
16}  pure  alcohol.  Now  the  difference  in  weight  between  tlie  braoc 
commerce  and  wine  in  general  is  not  great.  The  specific  gravi 
Burgundy  is  *991  ;  of  Claret,  *992  ;  of  Hock,  *999;  of  Cl^p® 
•962;  of  Madeira,  1*038;  of  pure  alcohol,  *8293;  water  being  reck 
1000.  The  brandy  of  commerce  is  *8371.  It  is  probable  that  if 
foregoing  statement  were  read  brandy  in  place  of  pure  alcohol 
cent.,  it  would  far  exceed  the  truth.  The  addition  of  brandy  artifici 
is  another  question.  The  statement  only  relates  to  the  natural  w 
with  the  hrandy  which  is  formed  in  fermentation. 

The  following  is  another  statement — ^upon  what  authority  is 
known.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  differs  from  the  former: 

A  bottle  of  Port,  of  26  02.,  seven  years  in  glass,  gave  2  oz.  7  dchms.  of 
alcohol. 

A  bottle  of  Port,  201 02*»  one  year  in  bottle,  and  two  in  wood,  2  oz.  6  dchn 
pure  alcohol. 

Ditto  pale  Sherry,  25  oz.,  and  three  years  old,  produced,  2  oz.  4  dchms. 

Ditto  another  specimen,  2  oz.  7  dchms. 

Ditto  Madeira,  25i  oz.,  two  years  old,  produced  2  oz.  5  dchms. 

Ditto  Cape,  25  oz.,  one  year  old,  produced  2i  oz. 

Ditto  old  Hock,  21  oz.,  produced  nearly  1  oz. 

Ditto  Brandy,  24  oz.,  produced  10  oz. 

Ditto  Bum,  241  »  produced  91  oz. 

Port  wine  contains  in  the  residuum  an  astringent  extract,  and  malic  acid, 
much  more  tartaric  acid  than  Madeira,  and  Sherry  much  less  than  either 
preference  given  to  Port  on  account  of  its  astringency,  is  objectionable  bv  w 
of  its  malic  acid,  causing  indigestion  and  irritability  of  the  viscera  Sher 
better  fermented,  less  obnoxious  on  that  account,  and  therefore  preferable  v 
ever  such  irritability  is  observable,  or  the  port-wine  drinker  feels  his  stomacl 
of  order,  and  cannot  discover  the  cause. 


No.  XXVH. 

The  wines  of  antiquity  most  commonly  met  with  are  as  follows,  j 
list  is  taken  from  the  Encyc,  Metropolitana. 


Abates. 

’Aei/yXfvxer. 

Albanum. 

^Avdospias^ 

Antylla. 

Ar^itis. 

Anusian. 

Arsynium. 

AvTOKparov, 

Bythynian. 

By  bios. 
Calenum. 


Carenum. 

Caulinum. 

Coecuban. 

Chalybon. 

Chian. 

Circumcisitum. 

Chazomeniau. 

Cnidos. 

Corinthian. 

Corcyran. 

Coum. 

Crete. 

Cyprus. 

Defutum. 


Aeoreplos*. 

*E>/r^/za. 

Palemum. 

Helbon,  or 

XaXi^^piop, 

Ismarus. 

Labici. 

Lesbos. 

Leucadia. 

Lora. 

Mamertinun. 

Mareoticum. 


i 
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nean. 

Ilian. 

matianum. 

lean. 

Dnensian. 

B. 

intanum. 

/6(j>opoi, 

ladt^ 

urium. 

im. 

ean. 

turn. 


noXv^opoi. 

Pramnian. 

P-hniHan. 

Bhoeticum. 

Sabinnm. 

Sapa. 

Saprian. 

Sciathos. 

Scybellites. 

Seoenniticum. 

Setinum. 

Signium. 

Svpaloy. 

Sporatum. 


Sfcatanum. 

Surretine. 

Tseniotic. 

Tarragona. 

Tauromenian. 

Qhfiva, 

Thasian. 

Tibenum. 

Titucazenum. 

Tmolites. 

Yenefranum. 

Vienna. 

Zakynthos. 


No.  xxvm. 

of  some  of  the  various  Liquous  in  use  among  Modern  Nations 
besides  Wine. 


Name. 


Coontiy. 


From  what  extracted  or  dietOled. 


rdiente . 

ra . 

er . 


skino... 
% . 

yasser 

!k  . 

k  . 

io . 


L  wine 

3y . 


i . 

^schtxhy. 

•a  . 

1  . 


Prance 

Spain 

Holland 

Germany 

Brunswick 

Zara 

Dalmatia 

Dantzic 

Goa 

Batavia 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Bussia 


The  Calmucks 
HiU  Tartars 


(  Grapes,  pototoes,  com,  cider  and  perry. 
<1  plums,  cherries,  residue  of  the  brewhouses, 

C  Generally  from  the  grape,  and  of  tolerable 
cauality. 

r  Prom  com,  flavoured  with  juniper  in  rec- 
ctiflcation. 

C  Distilled  from  the  murk,  fermented  with 
X  ground  rye  or  barley. 

(  Permented  wheaten  malt,  and  oatmeal. 
•<  with  flr<rind :  lops  of  fir  and  beech,  and 
Cvarietv  of  herbs. 

I^tilled  from  the  cherry. 

murk,  and  aromatic  herbs  distilled. 

(  Distilled  from  com  and  other  substances ; 

<  sometimes  called  eau  de  vie  de  Dantzick^ 
Cnamed  from  having  gold  leaf  floating  in  it. 
Made  of  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-tree. 

Made  frem  rice. 

Brandy, sugar,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  distilled. 

<  A  brandy,  distilled  from  rye  and  barley, 
C  sold  in  shops. 

f  Made  of  tne  juice  of  the  birch-tree,  boiled 
X  and  fermented. 

C  Distilled  from  com  and  the  black  ant ;  a 
Cpowerftd  spirit. 

Ditto,  from  com. 

Ditto,  from  oatmeal  and  hops ;  a  white  liquor. 
Honey,  beer-lees,  and  kalatsch,  fermented, 
f  Barley-malt,  rye-malt,  oatmeal,fermented 
X  and  made  acidulous. 

f  Diflferently  prepared  with  the  preceding, 
C  being  rye-meal  and  water  alone, 
f  A  beer  resembling  Braga,  but  different  in 
X  colour. 

Prepared  from  sloes  and  numerous  wild 
berries. 

(contiTwed) 
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Name. 

Contary. 

Busa  . 

Al 

Baka . 

Kamtschatka  1  v 

Muchumor  . 

m 

Zythum... . 

Syria  Be 

Araki . 

Egypt  Dii 

A* 

Carmi . 

Sherbet . 

Turkey 

Bouza . 

Nubia 

Palm  wine  . 

{i 

Mead . 

Ethiopia 

Pitto  . 

Dahomey  Pr 

Milaffo  . 

Congo  ,Pr 

Pr 

Guallo  . 

Pombie . 

The  Caffres  Pe 

Mahayah . 

Morocco  Di 

Lotus  wine . 

Tripoli,  interior 

UsuphorUsaph... 

Barbary  Bi 

Boza  . 

Constantinople 

Brandy . i 

Persia 

Airen . * 

Tartary  Cc 

Koumiss  . 

{, 

lilandrin  . 

China  f 

Tar-a-sun . 

V, 

A 

Lamb  wine . 

r 

Cha . 

Pi 

Rum  . 

India 

Tiri  . 

Ditto 

Mahwah  Arrack... 

■: 

Toddy  . 

Ceylon  D 

Phaur  . 

Nepaul  D 

P 

Sihee . 

Sihee . 

Afghanistan  A 

Lau . ^ 

Siam  and  the  ^ 

Birmans  ) 

Soma,  or  Taury... 

,  Nicobar  Islands  P 

Java 

Badek  and  Brom 

Ditto  Natives  < 

Brum . 

Sumatra  ^ 

Vram  what  extracted  or  diitiTlwd. 


Sugar,  lemon-Juioe,  aprioots  or  pliin».iDd 
lavourra  with  aome  sweet  flower. 

Beer  prepared  from  barley,  prerioiuljr 
oasted. 

Prepared,  as  in  other  places,  finn  tiiB 
Tee  or  that  name. 

Prepared  from  honey,  barl^,  andaroct 


Made  from  tne  Bhamnus  Lotus,  or  tree 


Dist^ed  of  very 


good 

Idby^ 


quality,  from  the 


_ _ :e  konndaa 

Mares*  milk  fermented;  a  strong  drini 
ailed  arika  is  flrequently  oistUled  firom  it. 

A  superior  rice  wine.  The  lees  distilled 
deld  a  brandy  called  show-coo,  or  tosMa 
E)eer  from  barley  or  wheat. 

Lambs*  flesh,  mashed  with  milk,  or  vith 
ice,  and  fermented. 

Im  wine. 

Prom  jaggory,  a  kind  of  molasses  ftom 
the  sugar  cane. 

Palm  wine,  when  distilled,  affords  arrac&i 
hence  the  English  word  toddy,  “^e  wine  of 
the  wild  date  is  called  Sindag  in  the  Gtf; 
natio  Hindu,  in  the  Telling  and  Zsmiu 
''dlltt. 

Made  of  Madhuca  flowers  {hassia 
•m  the  cocoa-tree. 


j  Generally  prepared  from  rioe. 

IPermented  palm  juice. 

'  ^  Three  different  strengths  of  distilled  riooi 
or  of  arrack. 

■  Bice  boiled,  and  stewed  with  rosi  or 
onions,  black  pepper,  and  capsicum, 
into  c^es,  and  sold  as  a  ferment.  Brooi 
is  a  different  preparaticm  of  the  samenh* 
.stances. 

early  the  same  as  the  Java  brom. 

(coa^wHw 
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From  what  extracted  or  distilled. 


.  Kokemar . 

Faniz . 

Sacki . 

Awamuri . ^ 


Y-wer*a . . J 

Peach  Brandy..^ 
Brandewyn ......  ^ 

Bum . . ^ 

Tafia . 


Persia 

Gorea 

Japan 
Japanese 
luands 
Celebes 
Manilla  Isles 

Friendly  Isles 

Otaheite 

Sandwich 
Talftwda 
United  States 
of  America 
0^  of  Good 
Hope 
The  West 
Indies 
Ditto 


Piworree,  or") 
Ouycon . S 


Aipy  . . 

Haviaraku  . 

Kooi  . 

Yintro  da  Batatas 


Gin,  or  British') 
Brandy . S 

Porter,  Beer,") 
Ale,  &c . $ 

■Whiskey  . 


Portugal 


England 


Poppv  seeds  in  decoction,  drank  hot. 

C  Prom  a  grain,  supposed  to  be  a  coarse 
(kind  of  rice. 

A  beer  from  fermented  rice. 

C  A  drink  from  corn  and  different  fruits 
(fermented. 

A  strong  species  of  palm  wine. 

Prom  a  sp^es  of  palm, 
f  A  sp^es  of  pepper  plant  chewed  by  the 
<  women,  and  then*  sahva  collected  and  di¬ 
luted  with  water. 

(  A  root  which  is  bruised  or  baked  before 
(infusion :  the  liquor  very  intoxicating. 

(  A  spirit  like  whiskej,  but  less  strong; 
(  from  the  tea  root. 

C  The  peaches  are  treated  as  similar  fruits 
(in  Europe. 


C  A  bad  brandy,  distilled  from  the  husks 
(  and  stalks  of  the  grapes  and  wine  lees. 

I  Distilled  from  molasses. 

A  poor  kind  of  rum. 

r  Prepared  from  the  cassava,  resembling 
beer.  Cakes  of  cassava  made  about  three- 
ouarters  of  an  inch  thick,  are  baked  until 
they  are  brown  throughout.  'Women  then 
moisten  their  mouths  with  a  little  water, 
and  chew  a  piece  of  bread  until  it  is  per- 
4  fectly  saturated  with  saliva.  They  then 
strain  it  in  their  mouths,  and  spit  out  the 
saliva  into  a  vessel  in  the  centre.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  extract  is  made, 
they  add  water  to  the  extent  of  200  gallons 
or  more,  leave  it  to  ferment  until  sour,  and 
Lthen  drink  it. 

(  The  juice  of  the  agave  fermented;  a 
<  strong  spirit  is  also  made  from  it,  called 
CAguardiente  de  Magney. 

Beer  made  from  maize  by  the  Indians. 

C  A  drink  from  the  roots  of  the  manioc,  or 
(yucca. 

U Black  sugar,  water,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
:aja  tree  to  make  it  intoxicating. 

C  Prepared  from  the  aipimakaks^  a  spe- 
(cies  of  manioc. 

The  preceding,  before  fermentation. 

Prepared  of  the  akiu^  apple. 

Prepared  from  the  batata  root. 

(  Distilled  pure  and  good ;  also  often  from 
•<  damaged  fi^  and  raisins ;  some  kinds  are 
Cbad  in  quality. 

r  A  pure  spirit,  distilled  from  com,  but  too 
I  fierce  to  be  sold  alone,  and  therefore  re* 
4  duced  and  rectified,  or  rather  adulterated, 
with  turpentine,  juniper  berries,  nitre,  or 
Lprunes. 

Fermented  from  malt  and  hops. 


^*^othi^^  I }  spirit. 


INDEX  OF  WINES. 


A. 

AbasaB,250 
Abbocati,876 
Abrio,  176 
Ab^  150 
Absintham,  28 
AdeiiM,lS8 

Ahr,  887 
Ahrweiler,  2S1 
Aiguillon,  179 
AJaooio,  102 
Alai8.14S 
Alba  Flora,  210 
Alban,  8 
Albano,  276 
Albi,  144 

Aleatioo,  275, 278  280 
Alenquer,  250 
Aleyor,  210 
Alicani,  148, 198 
Alla88ac.l85 
Aloxe,  133 

- de  Cortin,  133 

Altenahr,  226 
Altkirch,  183 
Amaro,  266 


Ambes,  162 
Ambonnay,  100 
Amontillado,  206 
Ampuls,  140 
Andelys,  192 
Annay,  128 
Antella,  278 
Antignana,  288 
Antonia  Santa,  266 
Arbois,  187, 188 
Arcadi,  291 
Arcetn,  278 


Arcins,  166 
Argeles,  167 
Argentac,  186 
ArgentiOre,  143, 144 
Arjuzanx,  189 
Arrop6, 201, 206 
Arsac,  168, 

Arsures,  187 
Artiminio,  278 
Arvisio,  297 
Asciati,  276 

Assmanush&user,  225, 226, 


Asprino,  274 
Asque,  162 
Asti,  279 


A8tracan,800 
Aubiao,  160 
Aubigny.  114 
Augenscneimer,  216 
Augusta,  281 
Ausbruch,  283 
Auslaas,  2^  234 
Aussac.  146 
Australia,  311 
Auxerre,  127 
Avallon,  128 
Avenay,  116, 166 
Avensan,  166, 168 
Aveyron,  146 
Avize,  103 
Axarquia,  202 
Ay,  101 
Azores,  268 
Aiy,  114 


B. 

Bacharach,  216 
Bacalan,  162 
Badenweiler,  227 
Bagndres,  167 
Bma,  274 
Baixas,  166 
Ballan,186 
Banal  Busa,  210 
Banyuls,  161 
Bar  sur  Aubo,  116 
Bar,  180 

Barbe  Blanche,  159 
Barolles,  138 
Barsac,  l7l 
Bas  Medoc,  168 
Bassens,  160, 162 
Bassieux,  139 
Bastard,  201 
Bastia.  192 

Batu^  Mont  Bachet,  122 
Baurech,  160 
Bazas,  171 
Beaumont,  116 
Beaune,  120, 133 
Beausoleil,  146 
Beautiran,  162, 163 
Becherbach,  2^ 

Begadin,  168 
Belfont,  183 
Bellecave,  177 
Beni  Carlos,  198 
Berchetz,  288 
Bergerac,  176 
Bemay,192 


Bern,  129 
Bessiiigheim,  227 
BOze,  119 
Beziers,  148 
Bianillo,  281 
Biella,  279 
Birs.  229 
Birtnalmen,  287 
Bischeim,  2^ 
Bischofsheim,  228 
Bischillatto,  280 
Blaie,  139 
Blaignau,  168 
Blauchot, 

Bland&ns,  186 
Blanquefort,  165 
Blanquette  de  CalvisK 
142 
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